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ADDRESS.* 

IT  is  a  fine  instance  of  the  intimate  nobility  of  John's  character,  of 
his  pure  disinterestedness,  that  he  did  not  begin  to  do  what  the 
majority  of  preachers  do :  when  a  more  attractive  man  than  them- 
selves, and  a  better  preacher,  b^ns  somewhere  near  them  and  thins 
their  congregation,  try  to  underrate  and  cry  him  down.  When  his 
disciples  come  and  say,  "  Rabbi,  he  that  was  with  thee  beyond  Jor- 
don  is  baptizing,  and  all  men  come  to  him,"  he  replied,  "Ye  are 
witnesses  that  I  said,  7  am  not  the  Christ.  A  man  can  have  nothing 
but  what  is  given  him  from  heaven.  I  never  had  this  gift  of  the 
Christhood  ;  this  man  has  it :  he  is  therefore  the  Christ,  just  as  much 
as  the  man  who  has  the  bride  (in  a  true  wedding)  is  a  bridegroom. 
But  as  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom  rejoices  at  the  wedding,  so  I  re- 
joice that  my  friend  and  kinsman  is  the  Messiah.  So  then,  be  quiet ; 
do  not  be  annoyed,  or  jealous,  or  hypercritical.  You  cannot  yet  see, 
as  I  see,  how  much  more  this  man  must  be  than  I  ever  can  be.  He 
must  increase  ;  I  must  decrease." 

There  are  two  theories  of  the  life  of  Christ. 

By  the  one,  he  is  made  to  spring  from  the  bosom  of  God,  in  a  con- 
dition of  absolute  perfection,  —  being  all,  knowing  all,  and  doing  all, 
—  in  a  fullness  as  much  beyond  the  demand,  as  the  fullness  of  the 
Atlantic  is  beyond  the  -demand  of  a  chip,  or  the  fullness  of  the  -sun- 
light  the  demand  of  a  mole.  By  this  theory,  the  tiny  hand  that  shakes 
the  rude  rattle  in  the  home  at  Nazareth,  at  that  moment  also  holds 
the  sceptre  of  the  universe.  The  eye,  filled  with  laughing  light  at 
the  sound  of  his  mother's  voice,  as  she  moves  about  to  her  daily  du- 
ties, sweeps  with  the  same  glance  into  the  most  distant  and  dark 
spaces ;  and  the  tongue  trying,  with  tireless  diligence,  to  utter  the 
broken  words  of  babyhood,  is  heard  also  commanding  all  the  hosts 

*  Read  before  the  Boston  Unitarian  Ministerial  Union. 
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of  heaven.  In  the  light  of  this  conception,  whatever  is  done  beyond 
the  common  reaches  of  common  humanity  is  carried  forward  and  ac- 
counted for  by  his  being  there  and  then  God.  Is  he  able  to  puzzle 
the  Jewish  doctors  ?  While  he  was  yet  a  boy  of  twelve,  he  carried 
.  into  that  temple  all  the  wisdom  of  God !  —  how  could  he  fail  ?  Is  he 
able  to  break  the  power  of  the  devil  forty  days  in  the  wilderness  ? 
He  carried  into  the  combat  the  power  o(  God  I  —  how,  then,  could  he 
fall  ?  So,  through  all  he  is  and  all  he  does,  from  first  to  last,  this 
being  we  call  Jesus  Christ  is  made  to  be  only  the  dark  glass  through 
which  the  world  looks  at  the  insufferable  light  and  fire  of  God. 

Now,  brought  within  the  lines  of  a  careful  reason,  to  say  this  is  to 
say  that  he  knew  infinitely  more  of  everything  than  all  the  great 
masters  knew  of  anything  ;  that  his  sense  of  what  befitted  the  Mes- 
siah alone  held  him  back  from  announcing  the  most  important  facts 
that  have  come  in  the  opening  ages ;  and  from  doing,  by  a  single  act 
of  the  will,  greater  things  than  have  been  done  by  the  loftiest  souls 
that  came  after  him. 

And  I  mean  by  this,  that  the  compass,  the  printing  press,  the  loco- 
motive, the  steamboat,  vaccination,  Peruvian  bark,  chloroform,  ether, 
iodine,  subsoil  ploughs,  photography,  anthracite  coal,  air-tight  stoves, 
horse-shoes,  infirmaries,  sanitary  commissions,  cheap  window-glass, 
the  art  of  engraving,  tea,  coffee,  and  savings-banks,  were  just  as  clear- 
ly present  in  the  mind  of  the  Saviour  then,  as  they  are  present  in  the 
world  now. 

Now,  I  think  you  will  not  accuse  me  of  trying  to  push  my  state- 
ment unfairly,  when  I  say,  that  if  this  theory  — that  Christ  on  the 
•earth  knew  all  things,  his  mind  a  perfect  encyclopedia  of  the  uni- 
verse and  of  time  —  be  true,  then  the  greatest  of  all  the  mysteries  in 
.his  life,  greater  than  miracle  and  prophecy,  is  this  mystery,  that  he 
.should  be  here,  with  that  heart  so  full  of  pity,  that  hand  so  ready  in 
the  labor,  and  that  tongue  so  wise  in  the  wisdom  of  the  divinest 
•love  ;  should  foresee  all  the  sorrow,  agony  and  death  resulting  from 
ignorance,  through  long  ranges  of  centuries ;  should  see  all  the  steam 
escaping,  all  the  poor  barks  creeping  along  the  shore  for  want  of  a 
compass';  in  a  word,  the  whole  difference  between  that  world  and 
this,  —  yet  should  maintain  a  resolute  silence.  I  know  it  will  be  said 
that  these  things  could  not  take  root  until  the  true  time  ;  and,  if  this 
was  not  the  true  time,  it  were  useless  to  reveal  them.  But  I  answer, 
that  the  possession  of  a  secret  that  will  benefit  the  world  is  the  obli- 
.gation  to  reveal  it  We  judge  that  man  criminal  who  has  found  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  cholera,  and  yet  buries  it  in  his  grave.  We  say 
he  did  not  love  his  fellow-men  :  and  so,  in  defending  the  silence  of 
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Christ,  if  he  knew  of  a  preventive  for  the  small-pox,  and  did  not  tell  it  • 
or  of  chloroform,  to  assuage  extreme  human  agonies,  and  did  not 
tell  it, — we  assume  fiie  ground,  that,  being  in  the  likeness  of  a 
jnan,  he  was  less  than  a  man.  And  if  you  say,  "  But  God  the  Spirit 
did  not  reveal  tfiese  things  until  our  time,  and  so  why  should  you  ex- 
pect that  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  would  do  it "  ?  I  answer,  God  the 
Spirit  is  .surrounded  by  mystery  :  his  ways  are  past  finding  out.  I 
accept  the  mystery  just  as  it  is,  and  hold  on  by  my  faith  until  I  can 
do  better.  But  the  ultimatum  here  is,  that  there  is  no  mystery  at  all 
about  it.  The  mystery  was,  how  shall  these  things  flash  across  the 
bram,  and  be  revealed  by  the  tongue,  and  done  by  the  hand  of  a 
man  ?  Now,  here  is  a  brain  in  which  these  unutterable  philanthro- 
pies are  a  quenchless  fire,- you  say;  and  an  eye  seeing  into  the 
eighteenth  century,  how  to  prevent  the  small-pox,  how  to  save  human 
life,  human  beauty,  human  ever5rthing ;  a  tongue  crying,  **  I  am  come* 
not  to  destroy  life,  but  to  save  it."  And  in  that  mind  a  secret  how 
to  save  life,  beside  which  the  cures  that  he  did  (apart  from  their  spir- 
itual influence)  were  as  nothing,  —  yet  he  refused  to  tell  it !  So  that 
the  mystery  is  not  in  the  possession  of  divinity,  but  in  the  want  of 
humanity,  if  this  claim  be  true.  And  so  I  do  not  really  sorrow  be- 
cause he  did  not  build  a  railroad  or  a  steamboat,  or  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's ;  or  anticipate  the  Riverside  Press  in  printing,  or  the  Waltham 
chronometer.  There  may  be  questioning  about  those  things :  there 
can  be  no  question  about  these  other  things.  By  all  the  holiest  in- 
tuitions and  inspirations  of  the  human  soul ;  by  the  loftiest  teachings 
of  our  own,  and  so  far  as  I  know  of  all  other.  Bibles  ;  by  the  greatest 
utterances  of  his  own  holy,  loving,  and  divine  nature,  —  if  he  knew 
everything,  he  was  bound  at  least  to  tell  this,  because  he  had  the 
face  and  touch  and  pity  and  love  of  a  man,  or  his  divinity  was  not  so 
good  a  thing  as  a  decent  humanity. 

I  have  stated  this  argument  at  this  length  and  so  fully,  because  it 
is  a  small  shaving,  and  no  more,  from  the  vast  bulk  of  argument  in 
favor  of  our  position  on  the  nature  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  believe  no  in- 
terpretation can  be  right,  except  that  which  is  rooted  and  grounded 
in  the  deepest  convictions  and  experiences,  the  clearest  light  and 
truth,  that  we  apply  to  all  the  holiest  and  best  things  beside.  In  that 
light  —  the  light  in  which  we  see  our  daily  duties  and  homes  and 
children,  our  common  honesties,  and  humanities  and  hopes,  —  there 
can  be  no  such  universal  knowledge  ascribed  to  the  Messiah.  As- 
cribe it,  and  you  rob  him  of  what  is  to  me  infinitely  better.  So  far 
as  this  small  splint  of  light,  then,  can  reveal  God,  Christ  is  not  God, 
neither  indeed  can  be. 
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So,  secondly,  when  we  get  away  from  thedries,  and  look  honestly 
into  the  facts  of  the  case  as  they  stand  in  the  Gospels,  we  begin  to 
see  at  once,  that  the  conditions  of  life  to  this  beautiful  and  ingen- 
uous soul  were  very  much  what  they  are  to  you  and  me. 

The  Gospels,  as  you  know,  are  not  four  separate  and  complete 
lives  of  Christ,  arranged  in  exact  chronological  order,  but,  at  the  best, 
fragments,  of  which  the  real  sequence  and  order  are  almost  hope- 
lessly gone.  Still,  the  careful,  diligent  student  is  not  left  entirely 
without  chart  and  compass.  The  harmonies  that  have  been  con- 
structed help  us  somewhat,  and  the  knowledge  of  what  must  have  been 
the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  helps  us  still  more.  Thfe 
result  of  all  such  intelligent  study  is  that  Christ  began  his  fife  a  Jew, 
believing  entirely  in  the  Jewish  groove,  full  of  exclusive  and  proud 
Jewish  ideas,  colored  by  Jewish  prejudices,  and  hedged  in  by  Jewish 
limitations  ;  but  that  gradually,  as  his  soul  rose  to  higher  planes,  into 
clearer  atmospheres,  conunanding  vaster  ranges  of  vision,  the  god  of 
the  Hebrew  gave  way  to  the  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  —  the  Jewish 
order  and  ritual,  to  the  holier  service  and  worship  of  the  soul.  The 
narrow  party- walls  that  enclosed  the  bigoted  and  turbulent  faction 
that  called  themselves  Jews  fell  down,  and  revealed  to  him  the  mighty 
brotherhood  of  humanity ;  and  the  lurid  fires  and  blank  despairs  of 
the  Jewish  Tophet  were  wovea  through  and  through  with  the  golden 
and  silvern  relief  of  hope.  , 

Else  I  cannot  imagine  how  these  Gospels  make  him  say  at  one 
time,  "  Not  one  smallest  letter  or  comma  shall  pass  from  the  law, 
until  all  be  fulfilled  ";  and,  "  Whosoever  shall  break  one  of  these 
least  commandments,  and  teach  men  so,  the  same  shaU  be  called 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  whosoever  shall  observe  and 
do  them,  the  same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ": 
and,  at  another  time,  order  a  man  he  had  healed  to  do,  and  again 
defend  his  disciples  for  doing,  that  which,  on  any  fair  interpretation 
of  the  old  law  and  the  prophets,  must  certainly  be  sabbath-breaking. 
Or  why  he  should  say  to  the  people  in  one  place,  "  The  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat :  whatsoever,  therefore,  they  bid  you  do 
that  observe  and  do ;"  and  then  warn  them,  that  these  very  men 
were  blind  guides,  tyrannic,  spiritual  despots^  binding  burdens  on  the 
people  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  which  they  themselves  would  not 
touch  with  one  of  their  fingers,  —  devouring  widows'  houses,  and  for 
pretence  making  long  prayers.  How  he  should  stand  out  so  long 
against  the  agonizing  entreaties  of  the  woman,  that  he  would  heal 
her  daughter,  and  say  to  her,  '^  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep 
pf  the  house  of  Israel ;  and  it  is  not  right  to  take  the  children's 
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bread,  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs,"  —  which  was  the  scornful  Jewish 
epithet  for  the  o\iteiders ;  and  should  easily  and  courteously,  at 
another  time,  heal  the  servant  of  the  Roman  centurion.  How  he 
should  say,  at  one  time,  to  .his  disciples,  "We  are  the  children,  and 
therefore  free  from  paying  taxes :  nevertheless,  lest  we  should  give 
offence,  go  and  pay  it ;"  and  then,  after  that,  should  say  to  the  Phar- 
isees, "  The  penny  that  belongs  to  Csesar  must  be  given  to  Caesar,'* 
—  in  which,  by  implication,  at  least,  he  taught  the  righteousness  of 
the  thing  in  itself.  Or  how,  faithful  to  the  idea  that  he  was  not  sent 
but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  he  should  send  his 
disciples  out  on  their  itinerant  mission,  and  charge  them  not  to  go 
among  the  Gentiles,  nor  enter  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans,  — 
should  say  to  a  Samaritan  woman,  "  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what ;" 
yet,  after  that,  should  ge  into  Samaria  with  them,  heal  a  Samaritan 
leper,  atid  tell  one  of  the  most  touching  stories  that  ever  fell  on  the 
human  ear,  ^bout  the  goodness  of  a  Samaritan  man  ;  and,  finally, 
send  his  disciples  out  into  all  the  world. 

Now,  you  can  explain  these  differences  in  three  ways.  You  can 
say  the  gospels  do  not  report  him  truly  ;  or  you  can  say  he  was  not 
steady  in  his  own  purposes  ;  or  you  can  believe  that  this  great  soul 
outgrew  the  narrow,  local  bounds  of  Judaism,  in  which  he  was  born 
and  bred,  and  took  his  own  place  as  the  first-born  among  the  sons 
of  God,  through  the  influence  of  the  very  same  power  and  life  that 
touches  you  and  me  to-day. 

First  of  all,  at  any  rate,  here  are  the  facts  as  these  men  report 
them.  They  never  suspect  for  a  moment  that  there  is  any  hitch 
about  them.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  simple  frankness  with  which 
they  are  told  ;  and  we  are  left  entirely  free  to  explain  them  as  we 
please.  Now,  I  believe  that  Luther  was  good  and  true,  what  there 
was  of  him,  while  he  was  a  monk  in  the  bad  and  corrupt  Romish 
Church  ;  that  his  devotion  to  the  Church  in  which  he  was  bred  was  a 
commendable  devotion  ;  and  there  was  no  more  sin  or  fault  in  him 
for  it,  than  there  is  in  a  boy  of  ten  because  he  is  not  six  feet  tall. 
What  he  said  then  was  as  true  to  the  man,  and  as  right  to  say,  as  the 
most  terrible  invective  he  ever  uttered  when  he  became  the  solitary 
monk  that  shook  the  world.  It  was  no  sin  in  young  Washington, 
that  he  was  loyal  in  word  and  deed  to  King  George  until  he  outgrew 
his  former  self,  and  then,  out  of  very  truth  and  loyalty,  became  the 
most  formidable  enemy  the  king  had  to  deal  with.  Born  to  be  the 
saviour  of  his  country,  it  is  of  the  highest  consistency  that  he  should 
be  what  he  was  in  his  youth  and  his  earliest  manhood.  The  most 
fatal   inconsistency  in  Luther  and  Washington  would  have  been  in 
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their  being  consistent.  If  they  had  said,  "  I  was  and  I  am  a  Catho- 
lic monk,  or  a  subject  of  the  English  king.  I  have  said  this  and 
done  that  to  show  my  devotion  to  the  Church  or  my  loyalty  to  the 
state  ;  and,  if  I  say  these  new  things  that  are  surging  in  my  heart, 
I  am  inconsistent ;  or  I  am  disloyal  if  I  take  open  ground  against 
this  new  measure  of  king  and  parliament.  So  I  will  resist  these  deep 
impulses,  and  be  a  good  monk  in  the  Church  or  a  good  subject  of 
the  king,  as  long  as  I  live,  and  so  save  both  my  good  fame  and  my 
soul."  You  will  see  easily  how  surely,  by  so  doing,  they  had  lost  all ; 
Luther,  drifting  down  to  posterity,  damned  as  the  strongest  obstruc- 
tionist of  the  Reformation ;  and  Washington  as  the  most  eminent 

* 

Tory  of  the  Revolution. 

Now,  then,  this  to  me  is  the  true  secret  of  the  increase  of  Christ. 
Born  with  all  those  10%  and  celestial  qualities  sown  and  plaiited 
tliick  in  his  soul ;  sure,  in  the  good  time  of  God,  tp  be  the  Redeemer 
of  the  race,  if  he  is  faithful,  —  still  he  must  as  surely  begin  by  being 
what  he  was  bom  to  be,  —  a  Jew,  with  all  the  Jewish  outlooks  and 
limits,  the  narrow,  Jewish  intensity,  and  spiritual  family  likeness ; 
as  that,  by  reason  of  his  more  intimate  nature,  and  the  great  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  his  soul,  he  shall  also  finally  stand  first  among 
the  sons  of  God. 

But,  as  in  the  lesser  degrees  of  Luther  and  Washington,  the  true 
life,  the  perfect  purpose,  could  only  be  fulfilled  as  they  outgrew  the 
local  self,  and  took  more  universal  and  higher  ground ;  so  Christ 
grew  to  be  Christ,  by  casting  aside  the  old  true  self,  and  becoming 
the  new  true  self,  —  by  experiencing,  in  his  own  nature,  the  condition 
he  laid  down  to  Nicodemus,  '*  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God."  John  saw  the  intimations  of  this  rising 
spirit,  perhaps  even  before  Jesus  himself  could  understand  what  was 
the  matter.  It  may  be  by  many  a  marvellous  touch  and  stirring  of 
the  great  young  soul,  in  the  earliest  days  of  cousinly  intercourse  ;  as 
the  callow  fledgling  skylark  prepares  for  soaring  up  into  the  very 
heavens,  by  innumerable  flutterings  in  the  nest.  The  keen  eye,  and 
clear,  austere  spirit  of  the  Baptist  detected  the  glorious  premonition, 
and  caught  its  meaning  in  this  Messiah,  and,  rejoicing  in  the  blessed 
promise,  cried,  "  He  mus/  increase."  And  it  would  be  a  curious  and 
interesting  study  for  us,  if  I  had  time  and  space  to  trace,  as  I  think 
we  can  trace,  how  much  this  vaster  life  and  vision  were  consequent 
on  the  fierce  struggles  he  had  to  plunge  into,  over  and  over  again, 
that  he  might  maintain  some  truth  of  God  or  some  right  of  man, 
--•  that  would  suddenly  rise  up  and  overtop  church  and  commen- 
tary, and  the  very  order  of  Moses  himself.     But  I  must  leave  this, 
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and  note  the  lesson  that  this  increase  of  Christ  reads  to  you  and 
me. 

.  And  this,  I  think,  meets  us  first  of  all,  —  that  the  loftiest  souls 
this  world  has  ever  known,  in  the  particular  thing  they  were  called 
to  do  for  God,  have  had  to  force  their  way  out  of  fences  and  fetters 
before  they  could  stand  on  the  true  ground,  and  do  the  true  work  of 
their  life.  A  Judaism  of  some  sort  is  probably  what  we  are  all  bom 
to.  It  is  useless  to  cite  the  long  procession  of  instances,  from  Adam 
himself  fenced  and  fettered  in  Eden,  to  the  last  soul  that  has  broken 
its  way  into  freedom.  I  need  only  mention  the  fact  to  call  up  before 
you,  men  and  women,  in  every  rank  and  walk  of  life,  for  cases  in 
point  I  do  not  know  of  a  church,  so  far,  in  which  a  child  is  bom 
and  bred,  where  he  is  not  narrowed  in.  The  latest  form  of  the  rad- 
ical religious  thought,  is  of  course,  too  recent  for  us  to  judge  what 
the  men  and  women  will  be  who  are  bred  within  its  pale  ;  but  I  am 
only  stating  a  fact,  with  no  desire  in  this  world  to  be  harsh  toward 
those  that  belong  there,  when  I  say,  that  the  alternatives  in  the 
children  of  what  we  call  the  Channing  Unitarianism  are  too  often 
deep-seated  and  deplorable  indifterence,  or  sectarian  narrowness.  I 
judge,  then,  that  this  is  some  deep,  sure  tendency  of  life,  —  the  child 
of  God  is  always  laid  in  a  manger,  because  there  is  no  room  for  him 
in  the  inn. 

But  then,  because  this  is  so  universal  in  its  reaches,  it  may  be  best. 
If  Christ  was  born  in  it,  and  Paul  and  Augustine  and  Luther  and 
Carlyle  and  Garrison,  and  a  great  multitude  which  no  man  can  num- 
ber, who  stand  before  the  throne  continually,  —  I  conclude  that  it  is 
not  only  right  that  this  should  be  so,  but  the  best  possible  arrange- 
ment in  the  divine  wisdom.  So  that  the  religious  ideas  we  were  born 
to,  are  the  ideas  we  must  hold  on  to,  until  God  shall  reveal  some 
broader  and  better  thing  to  our  soifl,  and  invite  us  or  compel  us  into 
it 

It  may  be  possible,  after  all,  also,  that  the  church  in  which  I  find 

myself,  the  forms  of  life  and  thought  about  me,  are  large  enough  for 

the  utmost  reaches  of  my  heart  and  intellect     I  suppose  there  were 

thousands  of  good  men  and  women  in  Jewry  in  this  time  of  Christ, 

who  lived  and  died  with  no  feeling  that  they  were  fettered  ;  for  souls 

may  range  all  the  way  from  a  tea-rose  to  the  mightiest  oak,  and  be 

very  good  souls  too.     So  these  men  and  women  might  be  perfectly 

contented  with  their  religion  and  church  at  the  very  time  that  Christ 

rose  up  in  such  a  noble  rage,  protesting,  defying,  contending  to  the 

very  death,  in  his  deep  sense  of  the  wrong  done  in  this  very  church 

to  the  truth  of  God,  and,  by  consequence,  to  the  souls  of  men. 
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And,  friends,  there  is  one  thing  I  must  not  forget.  If  the  faith 
we  were  born  to,  and  still  hold  on  to,  —  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  — 
binds  the  soul  down  and  fetters  it;  if  it  contradicts  what  has  come 
later  as  a  truth  of  God,  and  we,  once  well  satisfied,  are  not  satisfied 
now,  but  think,  and  think  it  over,  with  a  ^lournful  disafTection  ;  if  we 
have  come  to  see  that  our  faith  narrows  the  ground  of  God  toward 
human  souls,  so  that  the  highest  teachings  of  our  Church  are  lower 
than  obvious  laws  of  life  and  God,  —  then,  by  all  that  is  good  on 
earth  and  in  heaven,  we  must  follow  the  bent  and  impulse  of  our  best 
nature,  as  Christ  did. 

This  ever-increasing  pain,  then,  is  our  salvation.  It  is  like  the 
disaffection  of  Luther  to  Rome,  of  Washington  to  England,  of  Christ 
to  Judaism  ;  it  is  the  beginning,  —  the  spring-time  of  our  increase, 
the  -day  of  our  vbitation. 

The  Jewish  annals  mention  many  false  Christs  who  came  before 
the  true.  And  I  think,  sometimes,  that  perhaps  they  were  not  made 
for  false  Christs,  but  for  true  Christs.  And  they  meant  to  be  true  : 
only  the  task  was  painful.  They  had  itnagined  that  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  be  counted  and  courted  ;  was  an  office  that  would  bring 
gold  and  good  living,  —  a  thing  for  which  men  would  erect  a  statue 
and  write  a  life  and  letters  right  away.*  They  had  never  suspected 
that  to  be  the  Messiah  was  to  fight  the  devil  forty  days  running  in  the 
wilderness, — ; hungry,  and  to  have  nowhere  to  sleep;  and  to  have 
one  man  say  you  were  a  glutton,  and  another  you  were  a  fool ;  to  have 
your  very  home  take  up  the  public  cry,  and  say  you  are  all  wrong ;  to 
be  cast  out  of  all  men,  and  despised  and  rejected.  So,  when  they 
saw  where  the  Messiahship  was  drifting,  they  shrank  back,  and  gave 
it  up  ;  and  men  cried  out  mournfully,  "  We  thought  it  had  been  this 
man  who  should  have  delivered  Israel." 

But  this  young  carpenter,  standing  at  his  bench,  was  simply  faith- 
ful to  the  light  that  shone  upon  his  soul.  The  voice  said.  Go  out, 
and  he  went  out ;  Say  this,  and  he  said  it ;  Do  that,  and  it  was  done. 
He  could  never  have  imagined,  when  he  began  his  public  career, 
•  that  it  would  lead  him  into  such  open  and  hoi5eless  antagonism  to  the 
dear  old  Church  of  his  childhood.  But  he  did  not  shrink  back  :  he 
held  himself  open  and  tremulous  to  the  slightest  whispers  of  the  divine 
spirit,  with  which  his  whole  nature  was  identified.  It  led  to  fierce 
conflicts  with  wicked  men  ;  to  lonely  nights  and  sorrowful  days ;  to 
cruel  desertion  and  treacherous  betrayal ;  to  the  saddest  tragedy  in 
human  history. 

He  shrank  back,  shuddering,  from  the  impending  doom.  He  cried 
in  his  agony,  "  If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass."    It  was  not  pos- 
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sible ;  it  is  never  possible.  Then  the.  high  soul  rose  up,  and  bore 
the  fainting  spirit  and  form,  •*—  bore  the  cross.  And  now  he  stands, 
the  supreme,  after  Godwin  the  universe,  —  the  central  soul  in  the 
realms  of  light;.  Men.  look  toivard  him  when  -  the  deadly  struggle 
comes  to  them ;  and  women,  in  their  unutterable  sorrow.  We  think 
of  him  when  we  think  of  death ;  and,  when  children  are  born,  we  re- 
member how  he  -loved  them.  If  they  leave  us  for  the  inner  heavens, 
we  think  of  him  folding  them  there ;  and  ever  he  comes  as  the 
Saviour.  Because,  as  God  led  him  from  summit  to  summit,  his  soul 
expanded  as  the  horizon  widened  ;  he  was  true  to  the  law  of  his. 
growth.  God  had.  no  sunshine  he  did  not  want  to  feel,  no  revelation 
he  durst  not  try  to  see,  no  work  he  did  not  try  to  do. 

I  want  to  say  one  word  in  conclusion.  If  this  claim  of  the  in- 
crease of  Christ  be  true,  then  the  spirit  moulds  the  person,  not  the 
person  the  spirit;  and  that  which  creates  growth  must  always  be 
greater  than  that  which  grows,  though  it  may  not  be  so  obvious  and 
satisfactory  to  most  minds.  In  our  nation,  we  have,  seen  two  great 
persons,  —  Washington  ancj  Lincoln.  We  know  they  did  not  create 
the  spirit  they  stand  for  :  the  spirit  created  them,  and  they  were  sim- 
ply the  expression,  —  the  Word  of  American  nationality. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  would  have  been  counted  infidelity  to 
America  to  set  another  up  beside  Washington  as  the  Saviour  of  his 
country  :  it  is  so  no  longer ;  but  the  two  now  are  set  side  by  side. 
Indeed  Lincoln's  death-d^y,  this  year,  was  kept  with  far  more  obser- 
vance in  Chicago,  than  Washington's  birth-day.  So  there  are  sav- 
iours of  the  world  born  into  every  time.  And,  while  I  would  hold 
on  to  the  old  saviours,.  I  would  also  welcome  the  new,  and  yet 
count  them  all  less  than  that  which  made  them  what  they  are,  as  I 
count  Washington  and  Lincoln  together  less  than  that  deep,  inward, 
something  we  learned  to  trust  in  our  jipars  of  darkness,  when  all 
else  had  gone  by  the  board  ;  that  which  went  into  all  homes  and 
hearts,  inspiring,  persuading,  creating,— which  Lincoln  himself  always 
listened  for  as  the  very  voice  of  God. 

**  It  is  not  so  hard  to  believe  in  God,  if  you  are  not  compelled  to 
define  him,"  Joubert  says.  In  my  heart  it  is  so  with  Christ.  Let  me 
alone,  and  all  there  is  in  me  goes  out  to  Christ  in  love  and  worship : 
but  make  this  my  duty,  rnake  me  say  so,  —  then  I  instantly  take  the 
alarm,  and  remember  that  he  was  but  the  word  —  the  expression  — 
of  God,  and  to  the  life  of  humanity  what  either  of  the  noble  souls  I 
have  mentioned  was  to  the  life  of  our  land. 

In  the  preamble  to  our  Constitution,  we  have  made  a  cage  without 
a  roof.  We  were  too  free  in  ourselves  to  do  more  than  that :  others 
were  too  free  to  be  content  with  that.     And  so  all  the  winged  ones 
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are  escaping,  because  they  would  rather  risk  starvation,  or  to  be  eaten 
up  by  the  kites,  than  not  have  the  whole  wide  world  to  live'  in.  I 
abide  in  the  Church,  because  I  love  it  with  all  my  heart.  I  stand 
close  to  Jesus  Christ,  because  hitherto,  I  know  no  other  so  great  and 
good.     But  I  belong  to  the  spirit,  because  that  includes  all. 

Robert  Collver. 


IN    SUMMER. 


LOITERING  purples  droop  and  dream, 
Languid  hazes  glimmer, 
Tortured  by  the  sultry  beam. 
Breezes  swoon  and  meadows  simmer. 

Tarry  longer  and  receive 

Summer's  drowsy  potion. 
Mope  and  muse  from  mom  to  eve, 

Without  passion,  without  motion. 

Forth,  and  snap  the  cunning  fetter 

Couched  in  alpine  bower. 
Thou  shalt  have  thy  senses  better 

Where  cool-fronted  mountains  tower. 

Hearts  of  men,  't  is  said,  beat  surer, 

In  their  lordly  bosoms. 
Simpler  faiths  spring,  love  flows  purer, 

Life  comes  out  in  fresher  blossoms. 

Seeking  long  in  school  and  temple, 

Yet  no  Master's  eye 
Lights  thee  to  the  high  ensampic 

Faithful  hearts  must  find  or  die. 

Nature  hides  in  fragrant  places 

Darlings  of  her  own, 
Crowns  them  with  her  secret  graces, 

Unpfroaned  by  mart  or  town. 

Eyries  where  the  storms  are  fledged, 

Tracts  with  granite  shod, 
Nurse  a  race  to  nature  pledged 

Homely  souls  that  live  with  God. 

— From  an  Unpublished  Poem, 


THE  TWO  RELIGIONS  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

UNDER  the  above  heading,  which  is  not  meant  to  be  " sensa- 
tional," but  simply  descriptive  of  the  purport  of  the  writing,  I 
propose  in  a  few  short  papers  to  present  the  lines  and  groupings  of 
thought  that  run  out  from,  and  cluster  about,  the  two  names,  Jesus 
and  Christ.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  fundamental  difference 
between  the  New  Theology  and  the  old  is  wrapped  up  in  those  two 
words  and  can  be  detected  in  their  New  Testament  use. 
*  Jesus,  Christ.  These  are  two  names,  not  one.  Nor  are  they  the  two 
names,  the  "  Christian  "  name  and  the  "  Surname "  of  an  individual 
man.  One  is  the  name  of  a  man ;  the  other  is  the  name  of  an  ofgcial. 
Jesus,  the  Christ,  is  the  correct  rendering.  When  we  say,  Christ 
Jesus,  it  is  the  same  as  when  we  say.  Queen  Victoria,  King  William, 
President  Lincoln.  The  official  name,  "  Christ,"  no  doubt,  signifies 
much  more  than  the  names  king,  en\peror,  president,  or  whatever 
titles  of  rank  potentates  may  wear.  It  implies  a  superhuman  nature, 
which  they,  do  not  But  they  also  once  implied  a  superhuman 
nature.    In  olden  times  the  monarch  was  supposed  to  be  more  than  a 

■ 

man  or  a  woman.  The  oriental  despots,  the  Greek  kings,  the  Roman 
emperors,  were  regarded  as  heaven-born,  children  of  the  gods,  demi- 
gods. Images  of  them  were  erected  in  public  places ;  and  in  the 
temples  divine  honors  were  paid  to  them.  Their  very  insignia,  or 
banners  and  shields,  were  counted  holy  ;  an4  injury  to  their  statues 
was  a  bad  omen  to  the  State. 

In  later  times  came  up  the  dogma  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
supplanting  the  more  ancient  dogma  of  the  kings'  divine  nature. 
The  monarch,  was  reputed  a  man,  but  a  man  hedged  about  with 
divinity,  and  by  a  special  divinity  inspired. 

All  this  is  changed.  Victoria  is  a  woman,  respected,  loved,  fol- 
lowed by  curious  regard,  found  fault  with  publicly  by  the  press. 
Napoleon  is  reckoned  to  be  no  more  than  a  man,  and,  by  many  of 
his  own  subjects  no  very  admirable  specimen  of  that.  But  while  the 
name  king,  queen,  emperor,  sultan,  president,  describes  a  plain 
human  being,  the  name  Christ  still  carries  with  it  the  old  mytho- 
logical idea,  still  having  about  it  the  old  mythological  associations. 
The  idea  presented  by  ihe  name  Jesus  is  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  presented  by  the  name  Christ.  The  titles  are  in  oppo- 
sition ;  are  mutually  exclusive,  and  neutralizing.  Jesus  is  the  proper 
name  of  a  man  :  Christ  indicates  the  function  of  an  angel. 

Take  up  the    New  Testament.     Note  the  occurrence  of  the  two 
names,  and  their  context  of  thought,  all  through  ;  and  it  is  soon  re- 
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vealed  that  two  very  different  persons  are  described  uncjer  them  ; 
two  persons  recognized  by  the  writers  as  differing  in  nature,  rank 
and  office.  The  point  is  exceedingly  obvious,  and  -may,  without 
the  least  attempt  at  ingenuity,  be  so  put  as  to  reach  the  conviction 
of  the  most  unsophisticated  reader.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we 
will  take  the  two  gospels  that  are  most  strongly  contrasted  with  each 
other,  by  this  very  difference,  the  one  in  fact,  excluding  the  other, 
I  mean,  of  course,  Matthew  and  John.  Matthew  is  devoted  to 
Jesus,  John  is  devoted  to  the  Christ  We  will  take  first  Matthew's 
description  of  the  great  Person  who  is  the  centre  of  the  religion. 

In  all  respects  he  is  a  Man  ;  all  over  he  is  human.  His  name 
is  called  JESUS,  An  elaborate  genealogy  traces  his  lineage  to 
David,  whose  son  he  is  familiarly  called  in  the  gospel.  He  is  bap- 
tized in  the  river  Jordan,  along  with  other  people  who  were  drawn 
thither  by  the  stem  invitation  of  John,  the  last  of  the  prophets. 
This  act  classes  him  with  the  multitude.  Soon,  he  is  singled  out 
from  the  multitude  by  a  special  call ;  as  he  comes  up  from  the 
water  a  voice  addresses  him ;  the  dove  spirit  descends  upon  him. 
But  this  only  sets  the  seal  on  his  genuine  humanity.  For  if  he 
was  the  Word,  why  should  the  word  speak  to  him  ?  And  if  he 
already  had  the  spirit  by  nature,  if  he  was  an  angelic  spirit,  or 
something  higher,  why  should  the  spirit  come  upon  him  ?  Jesus  was 
called  and  endowed  at  the  Baptism,  as  a  mortal  is  selected  for  his 
work.  The  scene  of  Baptism  is  succeeded  by  the  scene  of  Tempta- 
tion, which,  under  any  interpretation  imputes  to  him  a  human  nature, 
accessible  to  evil  thoughts,  vulnerable,  if  not  vanquished.  The  story 
of  the  Temptation  may  record  an  actual  experience,  or  it  may  not. 
Even  if  it  does  not,  it  records  the  conception  of  such  an  experience 
as  a  thing  possible,  and  that,  for  present  purposes,  is  enough. 

Then,  in  due  course,  comes  the  spectacle  of  the  Transfiguration. 
What  does  that  mean  ?  If  it  means  what  the  text  says,  it  means  that 
Jesus,  in  a  lonely  and  critical  hour  passed  through  one  of.  those  ex- 
periences of  deep  transport,  in  which  he  was  taken  out  of  himself  and 
bathed  in  the  light  of  heaven.  Visions  of  jjeculiar  glory  come  to 
him  ;  the  clouds  that  overshadow  him,  brighten  ;  the  celestial  voice  is 
heard  once  more  as  in  the  moment  of  his  first  consecration  ;  the 
ancient  lawgiver  and  the  prince  of  the  prophets  hover  near  with 
strength  and  consolation,  adopting  him  into  their  company,  and  show- 
ing him  the  approaching  splendors  of  their  line.  Je^us  never  seems 
more  simply  human  than  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  for  the  thousandth  time,  the  touching 
facts  of  physical  need  and  mental  infirmity  that  are  sprinkled  over 
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the  surface  of  the  first  gospel,  the  tone  of  human  endeavor  that  runs 
through  it,  or  the  touches  of  human  feeling  that  make  it  tender.  All 
this  culminates  in  the  Crucifixion,  which  is  a  scene  steeped  in 
agony  of  mind  and  body.  The  way  leading  to  the  cross  is  wet  with 
blood  and  tears.  The  thought  of  it  turns  the  last  supper  into  a 
funeral  feast,  changes  the  wine  into  blood,  and  makes  the  broken 
bread  a  bitter  symbol  of  the  body  torn  by  ruthless  hands.  The  an- 
guish of  that  parting  meal  touches  hearts,  even  at  this  distance  of  a 
hemisphere  and  a  modern  world.  The  Supper  is  followed  by  Geth- 
semane,  with  its  terrible  midnight  loneliness,  and  its  deathly  fainting 
of  heart  If  the  words  are  to  be  taken  in  any  real  sense,  that  "  soul 
exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death  ";  that  hastening  to  and  fro  be- 
tweei\  the  weeping  friends  and  the  watching  Father ;  that  flinging  of 
the  heart  upon  heaven,  in  the  sheer  abandonment  of  earth;  that 
thrice  repeated  prayer  for  release,  -^  disclose  a  world  6f  pure  mor- 
tal anguish,  which  only  escapes  its  true  classification  by  being  imag- 
ined as  100  great  for  mortality  to  endure ;  though  no  doubt  mortality 
has  endured  such  agony  again  and  again.  The  agony  is  unmistaka- 
ble human  agony,  and  as  such  is  portrayed. 

This  is  the  representation  throughout  in  this  gospel.  Two  or  three 
things  may  be  inconsistent  with  it ;  if  they  are,  they  serve  to  prove  the 
rule  by  being  palpable  exceptions.  But  these  inconsistent  elements 
are  not  so  irreconcilable  as  they  seem.  The  virgin  birth  and  the 
male  pedigree  from  David  do  not,  in  our  judgment,  go  together :  but 
the  virgin  birth  by  no  means  conflicted  with  the  Hebrew  idea  of  sim- 
ple humanity.  A  Hebrew  might  repeat  the  story  of  a  man  born  from 
a  woman  alone,  and  not  offend  against  the  traditions  of  his  nation. 
Were  not  other  heroes  of  his  race  so  bom,  and  were  they  any  more 
than  men  ? 

The  wonderful  works  imply  nothing  superhuman  in  the  person  who 
is  described  here  as  performing  them.  In  all  Eastern  literature  we 
expect  tales  of  marvel ;  and  Hebrew  literature  would  disown  its  genius 
and  its  parentage,  if  it  did  not  couple  them  even  with  qualities  that 
never  would  be  suspected  of  exalting  the  wonderworker  above  the 
limits  of  manhood.  As  we  read  the  narratives  of  miracle  in  the 
Old  Testament,  it  is  sadly  manifest  that  in  the  highest  popular  re- 
gard, the  thaumaturgist  was  not  bound  to  be  an  angel. 

The  forgiveness  of  sins  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  inconsistent     • 
with  an  ascription  of  pure  humanity.     But  is  it  ?     Does  it  not  rather 
suppose  humanity  pure  and  simple  ?     Christendom  holds,  I  think, 
that  it  was  the  incarnation,  the  assumption  of  flesh,  the  taking  on  of 
human  qualities,  that  made  forgiveness  possible.    Frederick  Robert- 
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son's  sermon  on  "  Absolution,"  claims  it  as  good  Church  doctrine, 
that  humanity  is  the  absolver  from  guilt ;  basing  the  argument  on  the 
words  of  Jesus  himself :  "  The  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on  earth  to 
forgive  sins."  The  Son  of  Man  on  earth  is  the  representative  of 
actual  men  and  women,  whose  pardon  is  asked  for  and  accepted  as 
divine.  If  then,  Jesus,  in  his  human  capacity,  was  a  forgiver,  the 
power  of  absolution,  instead  of  breaking  his  fellowship  with  his  race, 
attests  it. 

One  point  more.  Is  there  anything  unhuman  or  superhuman  in 
the  anticipation  by  a  great  leader  that  through  ages  to  come  he  will 
be  the  animating  soul  of  his  followers?  Was  there  ever  a  great 
leader  who  did  not  indulge  that  dream  ?  And  the  more  simply  human 
he  may  have  been,  the  more  deeply  sympathetic  and  personal,  was 
not  his  expectation  the  more  vivid  ?  If  the  words,  "  Behold,  I  will 
be  with  you  always,  till  the  end  of  the  world,"  came  out  of  the  bosom 
of  the  angel,  what  words  might  be  likely  to  proceed  from  the  bosom 
of  the  man  ?  Thus  the  first  gospel  devotes  itself  persistently  to  the 
man  Jesus.  The  career  and  the  being  correspond.  Human  is  the 
spirit ;  human  are  the  experiences ;  human  is  the  life,  from  beginning 
to  end ;  plan,  thought,  motive,  purpose,  end,  means,  associations,  are 
all  human.  Childhood  and  manhood  are  human  ;  cradle  and  cross. 
Human  is  the  consecration,  the  trial,  the  struggle,  the  transport,  the 
rebellion,  the  resignation,  the  peace.  Human  within  no  ordinary 
limits  certainly ;  but  none  the  less,  nay  all  the  more,  human. 

Christ. 

Open  now  the  fourth  gospel,  and  read,  in  connection  with  the  first 
twelve  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew,  the  first  ten  verses  of 
the  first  chapter  of  John.  We  are  in  the  supernal  heavens  —  in  the 
bosom  of  God  —  at  the  start.  This  is  the  biography  of  the  divine 
Logos  who  made  the  world  and  was  in  it  before  man  came.  He  has 
no  mortal  pedigree,  no  temporal  descent,  no  earthly  parentage,  not 
even  a  mother.  He  needs  no  vehicle  to  bring  him  among  men.  He 
"  becomes  a  man,"  but  he  is  not  bom.  He  is  manifested,  but  so 
far  from  being  produced,  he  is  not  even  introduced.  The  first  who 
beheld  him,  beheld  him  a  developed  being,  "full  of  grace  and  truth." 

As  we  scrutinize  his  person  a  little  more  nearly,  we  discover  that 
his  flesh  is  only  the  appearance  of  flesh.  There  is  no  substance  to 
him.  The  body  is  a  mask,  which  he  can  put  off  and  on  at  pleasure. 
He  goes  about  invisible.  He  presents  himself  to  people  who  have 
seen  him  a  hundred  times',  and  are  on  the  look-out  for  him,  yet  they 
do  not  know  him  when  he  appears.     He  "hides  himself"  in  the 
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thick  of  a  crowd  thirsting  for  his  bloody  and  passes  untouched 
through  the  midst  of  them.  He  flashes  himself  into  the  public  eye, 
and  as  suddenly  is  extinguished.  An  impalpable  body  he  has,  and 
yet  palpable  too  on  occasion,  as  when  Thomas  offers  to  touch  it  after 
the  resurrection,  though  he  does  not  touch  it ;  such  a  body  as  those 
Oriental  people  could  imagine  easily  enough,  if  we  cannot.  There 
are  no  sensitive  nerves  in  it  The  flesh  does  not  fail :  blows  do  not 
hurt.     There  is  no  tottering  under  the  weight  of  the  cross. 

We  need  look  for  no  Baptism  here,  for  we  shall  not  find  it  Why 
should  we  ?  The  spirit  cannot  receive  the  spirit  The  Word  cannot 
be  spoken  to  out  the  skies.  The  heavens  cannot  open  to  him  who 
"  is  in  heaven."  If  a  voice  comes,  as  once  later  it  does,  "it  is  not 
for  My  sake,  but  for  that  of  the  bystanders."  John  said  he  saw  the 
spirit  "  descending  and  remaining  on  him."  He  does  not  say  that  he 
was  baptizing  Jesus  at  the  time,  or  that  he  baptized  him  at  all ;  bap- 
tism was  a  ceremony  of  consecration,  and  the  Logos  was  the  source 
of  consecration,  not  its.  object  Find,  if  you  can,  any  hint  of  a 
Temptation  here.  You  may  assure  yourself  in  advance  that  it  cannot 
be  found.*  For  a  temptation  there  is  no  place,  either  in  time,  space, 
or  the  nature  of  things.  The  Lord  of  Creation  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  had  a  wrestling-match  with  Evil.  He  who  threw  on  a  cloak 
of  human  disguise,  to  cover  his  glory,  while  he  did  a  particular  work 
on  the  earth,  cannot  have  had  any  misgivings  in  regard  to  the  work 
he  came  to  do,  or  any  fear  of  besetting  difficulties,  or  any  unwilling- 
ness to  undertake  his  task  allotted. 

In  what  chapter  is  there  an  account  of  the  Transfiguration,  or  an 
allusion  to  it  ?  He  that  "  is  in  heaven,"  gains  no  glory  at  the  top  of 
a  mountain,  to  which  he  docs  not  ascend,  but  to  which  he  must  have 
come  down. .  He  that  "  was  before  Abraham,"  and  "  one  with  the 
Father,"  could  borrow  nothing  from  Moses  and  Elias.  The  voice 
from  the  cloud  would  be  but  a  feeble  echo  of  his  own  consciousness, 
in  the  career  of  Jesus.  The  Transfiguration  is  a  brilliant  crisis  of 
illumination  ;  it  would  be  a  condescension,  at  the  best  an  unveiling 
of  glory  on  the  part  of  the  Christ  With  "  the  world  "  looking  on,  it 
might  have  been  effective ;  but  the  world  cannot  stand  on  a  moun- 
tain top. 

I  repeat  a  familiar  assertion,  when  I  say  that  the  gospel  we  are 
reading  records  no  Supper  of  Communion  ;  no  such  supper  at  least 
as  Matthew  recounts.  A  supper  is  mentioned,  but  the  writer  studious- 
ly avoids  identifying  it  with  the  Passover  meal.  There  is  no  breaking 
of  bread  or  pouring  of  wine,  for  the  reason  that  the  Christ  is  himself 
depicted  as  the  Lamb  who  was  to  be  killed  and  eaten.     He  could 
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not  sit  down  to  a  Passover  Supper,  himself  being  the  Passover  sacri- 
fice. He  could  not  actually  break  his  own  body  and  pour  his  own 
blood  into  a  cup.  The  evangelist's  "  supper  "  is  put  in  rather  as  an 
emphatic  declaration  that  it  was  not  **  the  Supper,"  but  a  very  differ- 
ent meal.  It  was  meant  to  answer  Mattiiew,  rather  than  to  corrobo- 
rate him.  The  act  of  humility  connected  with  it  is  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful, but  it  is  less  an  act  of  brotherhood  than  of  celestial  condescension  : 
sweet,  because  done  by  one  so  high  for  these  so  low. 

As  we  might  conjecture,  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  heard  no  cry 
from  those  lips,  and  took  no  tear  on  its  sod  from  those  kindly  eyes. 
His  long  prayer  of  intercession  finished,  the  great  figure  5teps  over 
the  brook  Kedron  to  the  garden,  there  majestically  to  await  his  ar- 
rest No  word  is  spoken  :  he  is  hidden  in  the  shadow  of  his  own 
majesty.  Out  of  this  shadow,  as  the  guard  approaches,  he  looms,  in 
his  full  superangelic  proportions,  and  the  armed  men,  amazed  at  the 
apparition,  stagger  back  and  fall  prostrate  to  the  earth. 

Then  comes  the  Trial,  during  which  the  Christ  wraps  himself  about 
in  the  mantle  of  his  glory,  assumes  the  part  of  a  king,  and  sets  his 
foot  on  human  empires.  His  superiority  to  all  magnates  is  such  that 
he  does  not  think  them  great  enough  to  despise.  Thejf  are  the  mere 
tools  of  higher  authorites,  having  no  power  but  such  as  was  "  given 
them  from  above." 

We  now  approach  the  final  scene.  The  royal  insults  are  rained 
upon  an  unfeeling  form  ;  the  thorn  crown  is  pressed  on  an  insensible 
brow ;  the  scourge  resounds,  but  in  the  air.  He  majestically  moves 
unflurried  through  the  terrible  pageantry  of  death.  We  must  request 
the  reader  who  wishes  to  appreciate  the  full  contrast  between  the 
man  and  the  angel,  to  compare  the  account  of  the  Crucifixion  con- 
tained in  Matthew  xxvii :  33-5 1  verses,  with  that  given  in  this  gospel, 
Chapter  xix  :  16-20,  25-31  :  and  if  he  can  rise  from  the  comparison, 
feeling  that  the  two  biographies  describe  the  same  experience  of  the 
same  person,  he  must,  we  venture  to  think,  have  a  singularly  consti- 
tuted mind.  The  execution  of  Jesus  is  a  scene  of  popular  movement, 
noise,  excitement :  the  passing  away  of  the  Logos  is  without  circum- 
stance or  incident  of  note.  For  Jesus,  the  cross  is  an  instrument  of 
torture ;  for  the  Logos,  it  is  a  step  to  a  heavenly  throne.  One  beam 
supports  a  man  in  agony ;  the  other  lifts  up  a  seraph  before  the  gaze 
of  the  world.  Jesus  utters  ejaculations  and  prayers ;  the  Logos 
maintains  a  profound  silence.  Where  Jesus  pushes  a  shriek  into  the 
air,  as  of  one  abandoned  by  heaven  and  earth,  the  Logos,  calmly 
looking  down  from  his  elevation,  sees  his  mother  and  the  beloved 
disciple  standing  near,  and  with  tranquil  words  commends  them  one 
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to  the  other  for  life.  With  a  loud  cry,  Jesus  gives  up  the  ghost- 
With  a  quiet  remark,  "  It  is  finished,"  the  Logos  disappears.  The 
death  scene  of  Jesus  iis  as  real  as  the  exodus  of  the  Logos  is  artificial. 
Ac  the  former,  the  rabble  behave  as  the  rabble  will  at  -a  public  execu- 
•tion,  reveling  in  the  brutality  of  the  hour.  At  the  latter,  there  is  no 
rabble  present  The  officials  are  like  so  many  priests,  assisting  at  a 
sacrifice.    The  very  soldiers  respect  the  garments  of  the  dying  God. 

I  might  press  the  comparison  further,  but  this  is  enough.  I  have 
shown  that  two  distinct  beings  are  portrayed  in  the  gospels,  under 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  each  of  these  beings  has  a  book 
exclusively  de\'oted  to  him.  One  book  gives  the  brief  biography  of 
a  mortal ;  the  other  flashes  on  us  a  few  glimpses  of  an  immortal,  in 
his  passage  across  the  stage.  Questions  of  authenticity,  genuineness, 
authority,  I  do  not  raise.  A  most  tempting  array  of  literary  consid- 
erations I  turn  away  from.  I  leave  a  mine  of  choice  criticism  un- 
opened, the  contents  of  which  would  greatly  enrich  my  storehouse  of 
arguments,  were  I  dealing  in  ailments.  But  as  my  purpose  has 
been  to  make  a  statement  which  the  simplest  might  verify  and  ap- 
preciate, I  rest  the  matter  for  the  present,  here. 

These  two  opposite  delineations  cannot  stand  side  by  side  in  any 
chamber  of  history.  The  two  portraits  of  Jesus  have  sometimes 
been  classed  as  literary  phenomena  along  with  the  two  portraits  of 
Socrates.;  the  one  given  by  Xenophon  the  historian,  the  other  painted 
by  Plato  the  philosopher.  But  the  cases  are  not  at  all  parallel. 
Plato  and  Xenophon  both  delineate  the  same  individual  in  two  sep- 
araite,  but  by  no  means  opposite  aspects.  Matthew  and  John  do  not 
delineate  the  same  individual.     Their  views  look  in  contrary  direc- 
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tions.  Plato  and  Xenophon  both  delineate  a  man,  and  their  state- 
ments complement  each  other.  Matthew  and  John,  on  the  other  hand, 
neutralize  each  the  other's  assertion,  for  one  is  contemplating  a 
roan,  the  other  an  angel ;  there  is  no  common  point  to  which  their 
lines  of  vision  converge.  The  comparison  fails  in  another  respect. 
Socrates  was  not  the  founder  of  a  religion,  or  even  of  a  philosophy. 
We  cannot  trace  from  him  any  such  divergent  lines  of  influence  as 
might  give  to  his  double  personality  a  broad  historical  significance. 
But  in  the  case  of  Jesus  it  is  histor}'  that  comes  in  and  accumulates 
evidence  on  the  double  personality',  by  ploughing  the  divergent  lines 
clear  across  a  field  two  thousand  years  wide.  To  these  tl^'0  names 
we  trace  two  distinct  religions,  two  distinct  philosophies,  t^vo  distinct 
theories  of  social  organization.  John  and  Matthew  have  each  a  long 
train  of  witnesses,  bearing  record  till  now.  The  New  Testament 
streams  have  never  mingled  yet  in  the  course  of  centuries. 

O.  B.  Frothingham. 


THE   WOMEN    QUESTION. 

THE  passage  round  the  North  Pole,  and  the  sphere  of  woman 
have  so  long  baffled  explorers  and  philosophers,  that  it  is  evi-  • 
dent  this  work  is  not  given  to  man  to  do,  or  else  some  added  force 
is  needed  for  its  accomplishment. 

As  the  walrus  probably  knows  all  about  that  passage,  —  and  if 
found  it  would  be  of  little  practical  value  to  man,  —  why  waste  more 
thought  in  that  direction  ?  Having  sacrificed  the  John  Franklins  and 
the  Dr.  Kanes  to  tlie  hard  fare,  the  long  nights,  the  dreary  solitude 
of  that  region,  man  would  no  doubt  wisely  decide  that  latitude  out  of 
his  sphere,  were  he  not  blinded  by  an  inordinate  curiosity  to  see  the 
size  of  the  Pole  on  which  the  earth  revolves  ;  perchance  to  touch  it, 
and  set  our  planet  whirling  with  such  velocity  that  our  days  should 
be  like  a  tale  that  is  told.  No  doubt  the  Creator  designed  the  wal- 
rus to  watch  and  guard  from  Yankee  interference  this  pivotal  point 
of  our  hemisphere,  until  that  period  foretold  by  Alcott  the  philosopher, 
when  the  love  element  in  the  race  shall  be  strong  enough  to  melt 
the  polar  ices.  Sages  and  philosophers  have  been  equally  unsuccess- 
ful in  their  explorations  of  woman's  sphere.  There  is  scarcely  any 
subject  on  which  men  have  legislated,  preached,  prophesied,  poetized, 
written,  sung,  and  felt,  more  than  the  sphere  of  woman,  and. yet  they 
remain  as  befogged  and  bewildered  as  the  explorers  of  the  Arctic 
sea.  When  philosophers,  who  think,  talk,-  and  write  profoundly, 
wisely  and  clearly  laying  down  premises,  and  drawing  conclusions 
that  logically  flow  therefrom  on  all  other  subjects,  and  only  when 
bounding  the  sphere  of  woman,  are  lost  in  mists,  fogs,  and  quagmires, 
it  is  evident  that  here  too  is  a  region  which  man  was  never  designed 
to  explore.  Were  it  not  treason  to  the  powers  that  be,  for  a  subject 
to  question  a  ruler  ;  were  it  not  heresy  to  limit  the  wisdom  of  the  di- 
vinely constituted  head  of  the  church;  the"  state,  and  the  home  ;  were 
it  not  a  new  and  startling  thing,  a  most  audacious  liberty,  for  mortal 
pen  to  bound  a  sphere  for  man ;  we  might  .suggest  that  the  field  of 
.his  labor  is  already  so  vast  and  varied  that  he  may  safely  leave  the 
North  Pole  and  woman's  sphere  to  Walruses  and  Women,  to  describe 
for  themselves.  In  the  June  number  of  The  Radical^  under  the  head 
of  "  Women  in  Society,"  we  have,  from  the  hand  of  an  artist,  a  gor- 
geous painting,  a  new  gilding  and  draping  of  the  old  idea  of  woman 
as  the  Queen  of  Societ)',  with  the  parlor  for  her  throne.  This 
article  is  one  of  four  sermons  given  in  New  York,  in  which  the 
preacher  has  so  evenly  balanced  thfe  true  and  the  false,  principle  and 
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prejudice,  all  opposing  opinions  on  this  question,  in  which  his  ideal 
woman  was  so  delicately  suspended  in  the  air,  with  no  visible  means 
of  support,  that  some  of  his  hearers  were  left  in  painful  uncertainty 

•  whether  she  would  fall  into  the  arms  of  the  old  civilization,  or  the 
new,  or  fit  only  for  the  companionship  of  angels,  be  translated  at  once 
into  the  heavens. 

Says  the  writer, "  Outside  the  domestic  sphere,  where  woman  reigns 
supreme,  there  is  another  sphere  where  her  supremacy  is  equally  ad- 
mitted. That  sphere  is  society,  ....  the  world  of  fasKion,  .... 
men  exist  in  it  as  a  disfranchised  class.''  Here  is  progress  !  Let 
the  daughters  of  Eve  clap  their  hands,  and  all  be  jojrful  together. 
Two  spheres !  Hereafter  we  shall  hear  of  the  spheres  of  women. 
A  wheel  within  a  wheel ;  the  State  and  Federal  governments  in 
miniature ;  but  whether  in  the  inner  or  outer  circle,  .there  is  a  Gov- 
ernor or  President  without  a  key  to  the  treasury  ?  Ah !  there  's  the  rub: 
what  is  a  woman  in  either  sphere,  without  money  to  make  her  will 
law ;  and  how  can  she  get  it  without  profitable  employment,  and  a 
place  in  the  world  of  work  ?  Labor,  independence,  and  virtue  go  to- 
gether. 

Woman  supreme !  while  men  plan  all  the  houses,  run  up  whole 
blocks  without  cellars,  thin  pipes  for  water  and  gas,  that  rats  gnaw 
through  (any  way  for  speculation),  keeping  these  spheres  in  constant 
turmoil  with  necessary  repairs,  and  the  Queen  on  her  throne  forever 
moving  from  place  to  place,  while  not  one  woman  in  ten  thousand 
has  a  word  to  say  in  planning  a  house,  a  door,  or  a  closet,  but  man 
regulates  everything  from  a  skylight  to  a  cooking  stove !  With  man 
in  every  creed  and  code,  represented  as  the  great  central  power  of  the 
universe,  —  the  head  of  the  family  —  whom  women  is  bound  to 
"  obey,"  by  the  marriage  ceremony  and  the  interpretations,  by  cun- 
ning priests  of  Holy  Writ ;  what  folly,  in  view  of  all  this,  to  talk  of  wo- 
man's supremacy  anywhere.  As  society  is  primal,  and  laws,  customs, 
institutions  are  the  outgrowths  of  its  accumulated  wisdom  or  folly,  we 
can  only  judge  of  the  sovereign  of  society  by  the  signs  on  these  mile 
stones  of  progress.  .Thus  viewed,  man,  so  far  from  being  a  "  disfran- 
chised class"  in   this  sphere,   holds  the  important  position   of  the 

•  tortoise  with  the  world  on  his  back.  Let  him  step  aside,  the  sphere  is 
dashed  to  atoms ;  let  him  stop  the  supplies,  the  Queen  is  a  beggar 
at  hb  feet 

The  writer  further  represents  this  world  of  fashion,  "woman's 
world,  where  her  control  is  omnipotent  over  both  sexes,"  as  ever 
changing  and  uncertain,  outside  the  region  of  law  and  common  sense. 
But  amid  all  the  changes  and  fluctuations  on  the  surface,  this  world 
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is  governed  by  a  law  as  fixed  as  in  the  world  of  work  or  politics,  and 
these  very  changes  illustrate  the  law.  To  understand  the  world  of 
fashion,  let  us  analyze  it.  How  is  it  made  ?  Every  class  of  human 
beings  must  have  some  outlet  for  its  forces.  Woman,  having  no 
voice  in  the  state,  no  share  in  commerce,  no  place  in  the  church,  is 
compelled  to  concentrate  her  interest  and  enthusiasm  on  dress,  so- 
ciety, fashion  :  shut  out  from  the  world  of  work,  she  lives  on  the 
bounty  of  man  ;  hence  to  please  him  is  the  first  law  of  her  being.  As 
her  power  is  in  most  cases  purely  physical,  she  appeals  to  his  senses. 
She  goes  to  balls  and  parties  with  bare  neck  and  arms  for  a  deeper 
reason  than  because  "  fashion  says  so."  Through  her  charms  of  per- 
son she  holds  man.  A  transient,  evenescent  power!  hence  the  wail 
of  man's  faithlessness. 

The  great  law  underlying  all  the  different  spheres  of  life,  is  that 
law  of  attraction  holding  man  to  woman,  and  woman  to  man.  Here 
is  a  relation,  where,  in  the  nature  of  things,  there  can  be  no  real 
antagonism.  Degraded,  oppressed,  wronged,  outraged,  cruelly  and 
brutally  treated,  woman  still  clings  to  man  for  protection,  because 
they  are  indissolubly  one  and  the  same.  Our  laws  and  customs, 
bad  as  they  are,  rest  on  the  true  idea,  the  oneness  of  the  sexes. 
Our  only  mistake  is  that  we  fail  to  recognize  the  equality  of  that 
oneness.  While  the  worlds  of  trade,  commerce,  and  politics,  have 
their  special  laws,  man's  inspiration  in  each  and  all  is  woman  ;  he 
sinks  into  savagism  without  her ;  his  relation  to  her  is  the  fixed 
law  that  makes  him  noble  and  heroic  in  any  direction.  So  in  the 
home,  in  society,  man  is  the  sun  of  the  social  sj^stem,  not  a  "  dis- 
franchised class."  Woman  does  not  dress  for  herself,  but  to  attract 
him.  These  constant  changes  in  fashion  are  not  senseless  changes ; 
but  just  as  a  child  is  amused  with  a  new  toy,  so  woman  pleases  and 
captivates  man  by  all  these  little  freaks  and  arts  of  dress  so  exquis- 
itely described  by  the  author  of  Woman  in  Society, 

Just  as  "  women  govern  the  world  of  politics,"  so  men  govern  the 
world  of  fashion.  Just  as  **  measures  which  a  statesman  has  medi- 
tated a  whole  year,  may  be  overturned  in  a  day  by  a  woman,"  so  may 
the  efforts  of  women  of  sense  to  lift  their  sex  into  higher  duties  be 
neutralized  by  the  opinion  of  a  man.  The  literal  meaning  of  such  . 
passages  as  the  above  is,  that  woman  controls  man,  not  by  her  en- 
lightened views  on  the  subject  under  consideration,  but  by  an  appeal 
to  his  passions. 

The  courtezans  of  Paris  have  reduced  the  passional  nature  of  man 
to  a  science.  They  understand  the  attractions  of  the  luxurious  par- 
lor, with  its  soft  seats,  well-tempered  light  and  atmosphere,  the  mys- 
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teries  of  dress  and  jewels,  "  and  that  evening  hour  when  the  cares 
of  the  day  are  over,  and  the  warm  artificial  light  excites  the  imagina- 
tion and  ^ves-feeling  predominance  over  the  understanding,  and  the 
heart  lies  open."  And  this  is  thfe  hour  for  woman's  triumph  ;  and 
such  are  the  conditions  for  earnest  women,  whose  souls  are  kindled 
with  great  questions  of  government,  education,  and  social  reform,  to 
galvanize  the  consciences  of  sensuous  men  in  their  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion into  the  high  duties  of  statesmanship  and  philanthropy,  ''to 
shame  magistrates  to  their  duties,  regenerate  city  governments,  shut 
up  dram-shops,  and  make  social  vice  disreputable."  In  such  sur- 
roundings, is  the  sovereign  of  society  to  mould  the  politics  and  reli- 
gion of  a  mighty  nation.  While  the  author  demands  of  woman  a 
positive  influence  on  all  the  great  interests  of  life,  he  prescribes  im- 
possible conditions  for  its  attainment  People  ^e  interested  in  those 
fields  of  labor  where  they  work,  not  in  those  they  are  forbidden  to 
enter.  Men  are  amused  with  the  gossip  and  changes  of  the  world  of 
fashion ;  but  they  have  no  enthusiasm,  or  permanent  interest  in  it, 
and  never  will  have,  until  they  see  that  they  are  responsible  for  its 
belittling  and  demoralizing  power  on  the  women  by  their  side.  Wo- 
men are  amused  with  the  excitement  of  men  in  politics,  their  sharp 
encounters  in  Congress ;  but  they  have  no  interest  in  questions  of 
government,  and  never  will  have,  until  they  too  are  responsible  for  the 
legislation  of  the  country.  While  he  would  make  the  parlor  the  centre 
of  power,  he  warns  woman  from  the  whole  field  of  labor,  where  she 
can  study  man  in  his  normal  condition,  —  not  mid  the  bewilderments 
of  silk,  satins,  diamonds,  and  thread  work,  but  where  in  common 
daylight  she  can  gather  the  facts  of  life,  learn  its  shame  and  glory, 
its  trials  and  triumphs,  its  poverty  and  wealth,  and  the  close  relation 
between  social  virtue  and  national  strength.  Thus  only  can  women 
secure  a  permanent  power  over  man,  and,  in  the  sunlight  of  a  higher 
civilization,  walk  by  his  side  up  and  down  the  highways  of  life. 

To  make  the  parlor  a  power,  a  centre  of  attraction,  a  real  perma- 
nent benefit,  men  and  women  must  meet  with  common  interests  in 
the  popular  thought  and  topics  of  the  day.  If  woman  without  this 
general  knowledge,  is  to  hold  man  a  willing  slave  within  four  walls 
away  firom  all  outside  amusements,  clubs,  campaigns,  and  caucuses, 
then  to  her  level  must  he  come  at  last  How  oft  the  hope  of  a  noble 
manhood,  with  laurelled  brow,  high  in  the  shining  walks  of  life,  has 
been  wrecked  by  casting  anchor,  with  light  craft,  in  shallow  seas  like 
this.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  in  spite  of  all  bewildering  arts,  man 
feds  that  he  has  duties  to  the  race,  his  country,  and  himself,  and 
goes  forth  to  the  outer  world,  while  woman  at  home  draws  closer  to 
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the  liarrow  sphere  of  self,  they  part,  their  paths  diverge,  and  seldom 
meet  but  on  the  low  plane  of  appetite ;  then  beauty,  grace,  silks, 
jewels,  luxury  and  elegance  are  turned  to  emptiness  and  gall,  and  the 
parlor  without  man  is  solitude.  Ah  !  who  can  number  the  victims 
of  ennut  that  daily  perish  within  the  slowly  narrowing  walls  of  these 
gilded  chambers  of  death,  called  home  ! 

Just  as  the  clergy  have  become  a  happier  and  more  useful  class  of 
men,  by  coming  down  from  the  sublime  heights  of  speculation  about 
the  future,  to  think  and  talk  and  preach  on  the  every-day  interests  of 
life,  thus  giving  us  a  more  rational  and  genial  theology ;  so  will 
women  have  more  common  sense,  health,  and  happiness,  when  their 
power  and  place  are  recognized  in  the  g^eat  world  of  work,  and  will 
give  us  more  rational  codes,  customs  and  costumes  in  the  world  of 
fashion.  Luxury,  elggance  and  seclusion  are  not  the  conditions  of 
knowledge,  virtue  and  strength.  As  the  rose  with  excessive  cultiva- 
tion becomes  a  monstrosity,  and  with  all  its  beauty  and  fragrance, 
loses  the  power  of  propagation  ;  so  do  these  men  and  women,  who  in 
wealth  and  refinement,  separate  themselves  from  their  species,  cease 
to  influence  the  lives  and  opinions  of  the  masses. 

"This  movement  towards  the  legal  enfranchisement  of  womeh 
seems  to  be  at  the  same  time  an  argument  for  her  dethronement  from 
the  pedestal  she  occupied.  This  disposition  to  drag  her  up  out  of 
her  disabilities  is  accompanied  by  a  disposition  to  bring  her  down 
from  her  exaltations  ;  this  demand,  that  she  be  admitted  to  the  fields 
of  labor,  appears  to  be  associated  with  the  feeling  that  she  is  to  be  a 
mere  worker." 

Mr.  Frothingham  clearly  sets  forth  in  this  article  the  utter  failure 
of  woman  on  the  pedestal  she  now  occupies.  He  shows  us  the  bar- 
renness of  our  social  life  ;  the  parlor  with  all  its  elegance  and  pomp, 
desolate  and  forsaken  ;  and  the  Queen  of  society,  without  sceptre, 
crown,  or  throne,  running  here  and  there  for  amusement  or  domin- 
ion. .  He  paints  us  a  dark,  sad  picture  of  vacant  womanhood,  and 
sensuous  manhood,  in  the  present  isolation  of  the  sexes.  In  view 
of  what  lie  says,  and  what  we  all  know  of  the  facts  of  life,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  he  means  by  "  dethronement."  With  her  present 
disabilities,  an  Ishmaelite  in  politics,  a  cypher  in  the  church,  an  out- 
cast through  poverty  or  vice  from  society,  or  a  mummy  in  it,  crowded 
in  the  world  of  work  witlj  a  few  half  paid  employments,  if  such  is, 
and  has  been,  the  condition  of  women  in  all  ages,  why  fear  to  change 
"  exaltations  "  such  as  these  for  freedom  and  equality  everywhere. 
For  a  fair  day's  wages  ;  for  a  fair  day's  work  ;  for  a  place  in  all  the 
profitable  and  honorable  walk  of  life ;  for  codes  that  shall  secure 
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vomen  in  her  ngjbts  of  person  and  property ;  fpr  Constitutions  that 
shall  no  longer  class  the  mother  of  men  with  minors,  criminals,  pau- 
pers, lunatics  and  idiots  ;  for  a  power  that  shall  open  colleges,  make 
the  press  and  pulpit  respectful,  and  place  the  ballot,  that  great  regula- 
tor of  all  our  interests,  political,  commercial,  religious,  educational, 
social,  and  sanitary,  in  the  hand  of  every  woman.  Ah !  kind  sir, 
woman  may  with  safety  come  down  from  the  solitude  of  these  eyries 
on  the  barren  rocks,  into  the  rich  valleys  by  your  side  for  substantial 
benefits  like  these. 

It  is  in  these  "  exaltations  "  the  birds  of  prey  devour  the  young 
and  heedless :  in  this  ideal  world  that  cunning  hands  weave  nets  for 
tender  feet,  and  winding  sheets  for  loving  souls.  Remember  I  oh 
fathers  and  husbands,  it  is  from  the  gay  and  fashionable  throng  that 
vice  recruits  for  her  palsied  ranks  its  most  helpless  victims.  By  a 
sudden  turn  in  the  wheel  of  fortune,  to-morrow  your  wife  or  daughter 
may  stand  face  to  face  with  the  stern  realities  of  life ;  when  she  too 
miist  work  or  parish.  "  Give  k  man,"  says  Alexander  Hamilton,  "  a 
right  over  my  subsistence,  and  he  has*  a  right  over  my  whole  moral 
being."  If  to  earn  one's  bread  with  brain  and  pen  and  tongue,  with 
chisel,  brush,  or  poetry  and  song,  in  the  professions,  trades,  or  poli- 
tics, if  to  be  "  mere  workers  "  is  "  dethronement,"  let  me  and  all 
come  down.  History  clearly  shows  that  the  disfranchisement  of  any 
class  has  been  uniformly  based  on  the  idea  of  inferiority,  of  unfitness 
to  govern,  and  it  shows,  too,  that  such  classes  have  been  as  uniformly 
neglected,  inferior,  and  degraded.  That  the  enfranchisement  of 
woman  is  the  grand  step  fn  her  elevation  is  difficult  to  prove  because, 
it  is  a  self-evident  proposition,  and  no  objecter  has  been  able  to  make 
an  argument  on  the  other  side.  If  women  are  disfranchised  because 
as  some  claim,  they  are  too  pure  and  holy  to  take  cognizance  of  civil 
and  political  rights,  why,  if  they  are  above  the  governing  classes, 
have  we  no  codes  suited  to  their  exalted  position  ?  Are  laws  made 
for  the  lower  stratas  of  the  race  suited  to  these  queens  of  the  moral 
universe  ?  The  laws  at  this  hour  for  women  in  many  States  of  the 
Union  are  nearly  parallel  with  those  in  slavery,  and  yet  men  tell  us 
that  such  laws  are  the  outgrowth  of  respect,  and  that  in  rolling  off 
these  "  disabilities  "  there  is  danger  of  losing  honor  and  power. 

No  one  of  common  sense  claims  that  manhood  has  been  endanger- 
ed by  an  extention  of  rights,  by  laws  for  his  protection,  and  on  what 
principle  woman  has  more  honor  and  power  without  political  rights 
than  with  them,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  explain.  Do  you  find 
that  women  have  less  self-respect,  and  men  less  chivalry,  in  those 
States,  where  they  have  already  taken  onward  steps  in  their  legisla 
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tion  for  women  ?  With  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  government,  of 
republican  institutions,  and  with  a  direct  voice  in  establishing  liberty, 
justice,  and  equality  on  the  earth,  what  "  dethronement  "  can  there  be 
for  woman,  who  to-day  in  practical  life  is  the  foot-ball  of  male  as- 
sumption from  Greenland  to  Cape  Horn  ?  With  the  key  to  wealth, 
education  and  power  in  our  hands,  do  you  tell  us  the  golden  gates  of 
life  will  not  roll  back  as  readily  to  our  "  open  sesame,  "  as  when  we 
were  beggars,  and  outcasts  at  your  feet,  or  as  ideal  Queens,  without  a 
crown,  a  sceptre,  or  a  throne  ?  Underneath  the  customs  of  ages,  deep 
in  the  human  soul  is  the  law  of  our  being,  struggling  ever  with  the 
transient  facts  of  life,  towards  the  realization  of  the  ideal,  the  beau- 
tiful, the  true.  It  is  this  dim  perception  of  woman  exalted  in  her 
motherhood,  the  soul  of  our  social  trinity,  as  she  will  stand  sut>reme, 
when  we  at  last  compass  the  laws  of  our  being,  that  many  of  our 
best  thinkers  now  substitute  for  the  facts  of  life.  The  artist  illus- 
trates this  idea  in  that  beautiful  conception  of  Beatrice  and  Dante, 
where  the  true  woman,  on  a  slight  elevation  in  all  fier  native  purity 
and  beauty,  stands  self-poised,  looking  upward  as  if  to  draw  inspira- 
tion from  the  great  God  of  truth,  while  man  on  a  lower  plane  gazes 
on  her  with  a  chaste  and  holy  love,  and  thus  the  poet  tells*  us  by  the 
law  of  attraction,  woman  draws  man  upward  and  onward  through  the 
Hells  to  Heaven.  It  is  this  ideal  woman  our  poets,  artists  and 
scholars  now  worship,  and  guild  with  their  own  rich  fancies  tlie 
Queens  and  thrones  of  our  social  life.  When  we  talk  to  men  like 
these  of  the  degradation  of  woman,  they  ignore  the  facts  around 
them,  they  scout  the  barbarisms  of  custom 'as  relics  of  a  darker  age  ; 
their  own  creeds  and  codes  as  a  dead  letter,  and  the  wail  of  woman- 
hood as  the  unsexed  gibberings  of  those  cut  loose  from  the  moorings 
of  social  life. 

"I  insist  that  outside  the  home,  the  becoming  characteristic  place 
for  women,  who  have  the  means,  the  leisure,  the  conveniences  at 
hand  is  society.  "  And  by  society,  Mr.  Frothingham  means  the  "  so- 
cial world,  "  "  which  includes  dress,  manners,  polite  customs,"  "  which 
is  the  World  of  Fashion.  '* 

If  there  are  men  ready  to  enter  this  world,  to  devote  themselves  to 
dress,  manners,  polite  customs,  to  be  "  masters  of  the  noble  arts  of 
conversation  "  with  no  other  profession,  calling  or  life-work,  but  to 
talk,  read,  and  travel,  with  the  women  by  their  side ;  and  if  this  class 
of  persons  are  safe  against  all  the  changing  fortunes  of  life,  are  above 
all  interests  in  politics,  the  world  of  work,  or  the  fields  of  benevo- 
lence, I  see  no  objection,  as  far  as  the  living,  moving  world  of  ordi- 
nary mortals  is  concerned,  to  the  lofty  isolation  of  these  people  in 
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this  worid  of  ^aishioii.  I  insist,  however,  that  if  women  are  to  live  in 
Umt  world,  there  must  be  a  class  of  men  to  concentrate  all  their 
tiiou^tSy  and  forces,  there  also.  If  women  are  to  live  wholly  to 
please  men,  there  must  be  men  ever  at  hand  to  be  pleased,  lest  the 
women  perish  for  lack  of  something  to  do.  The  gentleman  might 
insist  on  keeping  gold  fish  in  a  glass  globe,  without  changing  the 
water,  but  the  fish  might  die  through  his  obstinacy.  Why  may  not 
women  labor  and  yet  think,  work  and  yet  be  refined  and  cultivated 
as  well  as  men  ?  Margaret  Fuller  earned  her  own  bread.  She  was  a 
worker,  yet  "mistress  of  the  noble  art  of  conversation." 

In  demanding  the  ballot,  and  a  place  in  the  world  of  work  for  all 
women,  we  do  not  propose  to  take  the  Harriet  Hosmers  and  Rosa 
Bonheurs,  the  Elisabeth  Brownings,  and  Charlotte  Brontes,  the 
Maria  Mitchells  and  Caroline  Somervilles,  from  the  fields  of  art, 
literature,  aqd  science,  and  shut  diem  up  in  a  workshop,  nor  to  take 
the  satellites  of  dinner  pots  and  cradles  and  set  them  whirling  in  some 
unknown  spheres.  Siich  are  the  figments  of  man's  brain.  He  fan- 
cies his  puny  legislation  msdtes  woman,  and  keeps  her  in  her  sphere. 
That  her  love  for  him  is  based  on  some  old  statute,  and  the  mater- 
nal instinct  on  the  State  Constitution. 

He  fears,  if  she  had  the  right  to  say  who  should  be  Town  Trustee, 
or  President,  she  would  spend  her  life  in  clubs,  campaigns  and  cau- 
cuses ;  that  with  the  right  to  make  laws,  judges,  jurors,  she  would 
spend  her  days  and  nights  in  making  briefs,  and  reading  musty 
codes,  forever  in  the  forum  or  the  court. 

"Of  women  teachers,  such  as  they  are,  there  is  no  lack.  Of 
women  philanthropists,  there  are  enough.  Of  women  reformers, 
there  are  quite  enough.  For  the  present,  a  sufficient  number  of 
women  lecture  and  preach."  Horace  Mann,  one  of  the  best  educa- 
tors in  the  country,  said  women  were  better  teachers  than  men.  If 
Mr.  Frothingham  speaks  as  a  political  economist,  and  knows  that 
the  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand,  that  we  have  more  teachers 
than  children  to  be  taught,  as  I  have  not  read  the  last  educational  re- 
ports, I  cannot  refute  his  assertion.  But  when  he  says  we  have 
enough  women  like  Dorethy  Dix,  Clara  Barton,  or  Lucre tia  Mott,  to 
rouse  public  sentiment  on  the  deplorable  condition  of  our  prisons ; 
to  exalt  the  heroism  of  our  soldiers  as  in  the  late  rebellion,  or  to 
preach  a  purer  theology  to  souls  darkened  with  the  superstitions  of 
our  times,  I  question  his  judgment  ^Vhen  Anna  Dickenson  decides 
that  it  is  wise  for  her  to  give  up  lecturing  at  two  hundred  dollars  a 
night,  in  order  to  talk  nonsense  in  a  parlor,  for  nothing,  and  beg  her 
bread  the  next  day,  it  will  be  time  to  consider  that  point. 
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It  rather  transcends  the  province  of  one  public  speaker  —  a  re- 
former, a  philanthropist,  a  preacher,  to  warn  his  compeers  from  the 
rostrum,  the  pulpit  and  the  whole  field  of  benevolence.  AVhile  men 
talk  to  bare  walls  and  women  to  crowded  houses,  may  we  not  trust 
the  judgment  of  the  people  ?  while  some  men  cannot  be  heard  in 
small  houses,  and  some  women  are  easily  heard  in  the  largest  halls 
in  the  country,  it  will  remain  an  open  question  whether  the  mascu- 
line voice  excels  in  oratory.  It  is  a  grave  responsibility  for  one  man 
to  decide  for  fifteen  millions  of  his  countrywomen  what  they  may 
ahd  may  not  do,  especially  as  women  themselves  have  just  come  to 
the  sensible  conclusion  to  do  whatever  they  can,  and  able  men  in 
both  hemispheres  say  amen.  Americans  talked  and  legislated  a  long 
time  on  the  sphere,  capacity,  cranium,  and  heel  bone  of  the  sons  of 
Ham,  but  they  never  dreamt  his  place  was  by  their  side,  until  one 
frosty  morning  in  January,  1867,  Ham  settled  the  question  himself 
by  taking  his  seat  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  May 
of  the  same  year,  Lucretia  Mott  and  O.  B.  Frothingham  discussed 
theology  on  the  same  platform,  in  Boston,  to  the  profit  and  pleasure 
of  their  hearers,  and  it  was  not  reported  in  the  daily  journals  that 
at  any  of  Mrs.  Mott's  periods,  the  President  had  occasion  to  call  her 
to  order. 

"  The  effect  of  educating  boys  and  girls  together,  or  men  and 
women,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Normal  School,  is,  we  are  told,  to  de- 
stroy  the  sentiment  of  romance,  which  naturally  exists  between  the 
sexes.  The  intellectual  rivalry  puts  all  tenderer  feelings  to  the  rout, 
the  masculine  and  feminine  peculiarities  are  canceled  in  the  struggle 
for  rank.  The  same  effect  attends  the  companionship  of  men  and 
women  in  work."  Which  is  simply  to  say  in  the  words  of  the  old 
proverb,  "familiarity  breeds  contempt."  Shall  we  annul  marriage 
because  in  most  cases  it  ends  the  "  romantic  sentiment,"  and  in  that 
relation  men  and  women  often  treat  each  other  with  disrespect  and 
indifference  ?  Shall  we  separate  brothers  and  sisters  because  they  are 
rude  and  quarrelsome  with  one  another?  Are  the  "tenderer  feel- 
ings "  never  "  put  to  rout "  in  the  jealousies  and  dissensions  of  do- 
mestic life,  nor  in  the  petty  rivalries,  heart  burnings,  and  backbiting, 
in  the  ease,  selfishness,  and  vacuity  of  the  world  of  fashion  ? 

If  the  sexes  cannot  meet  in  the  school,  in  the  workshop,  in  the 
professions,  without  detriment,  how  can  they  meet  with  benefit  in  the 
parlor  ?  If  the  male  element  is  so  demoralizing  everywhere  else, 
how  is  it  so  congenial  here  ?  If  the  feminine  element  is  so  capti- 
vating, so  charming,  elevating  here,  why  is  it  so  powerless  in  all  the 
world  beside  ?    The  "  peculiarities "  founded  in  nature  cannot  be 
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"cancelled  "  by  any  of  the  accidents  of  life.  Whatever  difference  in 
sex  is  vital,  we  may  trust  Nature  to  preserve.  We  are  told  God 
made  man,  male  and  female,  and  put  them  in  a  garden  side  by  side, 
not  one  in  a  cloister  and  the  other  in  a  nunnery,  and  he  told  them 
"  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.'*  No  doubt  it  took  from  the 
romance  of  Adam's  life  to  see  Eve  all  the  time.  To  have  dressed  him- 
self in  fresh  fig  leaves  and  gone  to  some  strange  bower  now  and  then 
would  have  heightened  the  "  sentiment  of  love."  But  in  Paradise,  as 
in  the  great  garden  of  life,  there  was  work  to  be  done,  and  God  knew 
that  the  stimulus  of  all  the  faculties,  in  the  union  of  both  elements, 
was  needed  for  its  accomplishment  In  the  present  isolation  of  the 
sexes,  we  get  an  excess  of  what  is  called  the  "  romantic  sentiment" 
When  men  and  women  seldom  meet,  they  are  not  in  their  normal 
condition  when  they  do,  hence  they  do  not  have  a  legitimate  influ- 
ence over  the  judgments  of  each  other,  in  the  practical  matters  of 
life.     Life  is  not  made  up  of ''  tender  feelings." 

In  the  struggle  for  bread,  wealth,  fame,  and  character,  all  the  car- 
dinal virtues  come  in  play.  Judging  from  much  of  the  statesmanship, 
legislation,  philosophy,  and  theology  of  our  day,  man  has  other  facul- 
ties that  need  stimulating  beside  liis  sentiments  ;  some  new  "  intel- 
lectual rivalry"  to  brush  the  cobwebs  of  tradition  and  prejudice  from 
his  eyes.  When  with  woman  by  his  side,  man  is  ready  to  base  gov- 
ernment, religion,  and  social  life,  on  justice,  freedom,  and  equality,  we 
may  safely  trust  their  "  tenderer  feelings  "  to  find  outlets,  in  higher, 
holier  channels  than  any  in  which  they  have  yet  flowed.  The  like- 
ness of  men  and  women  furnishes  a  powerful  argument  for  the  same 
education  and  place  in  the  world  of  work,  and  the  difference  furnishes 
a  more  powerful  argument  still,  for  as  there  is  just  that  physical  dif- 
ference necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  race,  so  there  is  just  that 
spiritual  difference  necessary  to  the  vitalizing  of  thought  Hence  in 
the  education  and  elevation  of  woman,  I  see  the  growth  and  full  de- 
velopment of  the  grand  ideas  ennunciated  by  man  in  the  ages,  hith- 
erto cold,  barren,  and  speculative,  because  not  met  by  the  faith,  hope 
and  enthusiasm,  of  a  true  womanhood.  But  when  she  awakes  to  the 
poetry  of  real  life,  and  sees  the  beauty  of  science,  philosophy,  and 
government,  then  will  the  first  note  of  harmony  be  struck,  then  will 
the  great  organ  of  humanity  be  played  on  all  its  keys,  with  every  stop 
rightly  adjusted,  and  with  louder,  loftier  strains  the  march  of  civiliza- 
uon  will  be  immeasurably  quickened. 

•  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton. 


DEATH  OF  CAPT.  SARMIENTO  AND  LIEUT.  PAZ. 

THE  American  public  has  been  so  little  in  the  habit  of  turning  its 
attention  to  the  details,  or  even  to  the  important  events  of  South 
American  current  history,  that  the  merits  of  the  war  of  the  allies 
against  the  Paraguayan  tyrant  are  little  understood.  I  say  Para- 
guayan tyrant,  because  it  is  eminently  against  the  tyrant  that  the  war 
is  waged,  and  not  against  the  people  who  by  his  defeat,  would  be 
released  from  a  barbarous  and  demoralizing  bondage.  English  and 
French  writers,  and  even  one  citizen  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Alberdi  by  name,  who  resides  in  Europe,  but  who  cherishes  the  most 
malign  hatred  toward  his  home  government,  have  given  false  views 
of  the  nature  of  the  conflict,  and  have  even  justified  the  tyrant,  as  if 
he  was  defending  something  worthy. 

The  fact  that  the  Brazilian  forces  are  those  of  an  Emperor,  is  made 
the  most  of  by  these  parties  to  disparage  the  cause  of  the  Allies,  but 
Don  Pedro  II,  though  an  Em{>eror  by  title,  is  a  noble  individual,  in- 
terested in  the  cause  of  good  government,  and  in  no  way  a  tyrant,  but 
a  sincere  friend  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  apparently  incapa- 
ble of  that  jealousy  which  makes  even  England,  with  all  its  boasted 
love  of  liberty,  the  friend  of  slaveocrats  and  desp>ots. 

The  conflict  with  Paraguay  is  singularly  destructive  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  country.  Paraguay  is  somewhat  isolated,  and  surrounded 
by  dense  woods  and  pestilential  swamps.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  penetrate  these  to  attack  the  fortifications  to  which  the  tyrant  has 
withdrawn,  since  his  repulse  on  Argentine  territory.  Thousands  of 
the  allies  have  perished  on  this  Chickahon^iny,  and  the  destruction 
of  horses  was  complete  in  the  swamps.  By  the  help  of  England,  who 
seems  always  to  take  part  against  the  cause  of  liberty,  Lopez  had 
been  able  to  strengthen  liimself  with  forts  and  materials  of  war,  of 
the  best  construction,  and  quality,  but  so  completely  has  the  nation 
been  isolated  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  his  policy  being 
that  of  making  it  entirely  independent  of  the  world,  that  no  one 
outside  knew  that  he  was  preparing  for  war,  nor  can  the  extent  of  his 
resources  be  ascertained,  but  now  that  he  is  wholly  cut  off  from  com- 
munication with  the  outward  world,  it  seems  only  a  question  of  time 
how  long  he  can  hold  out  against  the  allied  forces  of  Brazil  and  the 
Republic* 


*  Since  the  above  paragraph  was  written,  the  Argentines  have  •withdrawn  from 
the  conflict  because  advantage  was  taken  by  the  Western  provinces  of  the  state 
of  war  to  rise  in  insurrection  against  the  general  government     But  its  sympatliies 
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A  pamphlet  entitled  "  Revelations  of  the  Paraguayan  war/',  was 
lately  published  in  New  York,  by  the  Argentine  Minister,  Col.  Sarm- 
iento, though  issued  without  his  name  on  the  title-page,  as  he  did 
not  wish  it  to  appear  to  be  an  official  document ;  it  explained  the 
true  nature  of  the  conflict,  and  the  false  pretensions  of  Lopez.  Para- 
guay was  originally  a  Jesuit  colony,  and  governed  on  tlie  principle 
of  a  C€unmunity  of  goods,  no  one  holding  individual  property  — 
except  indeed  the  Jesuit  authorities,  who  held  and  administered  it 
alL  When  they  were  expelled,  it  passed  out  of  their  hands  into  those 
of  the  tyrant,  Dr.  Francia,  who  ruled  it  for  thirty  years  on  the  same 
principle,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  two  Lopez,  the  last  of  whom  still 
lives.  With  the  wealdi  he  accumulated,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  suf- 
fering nation  whom  he  governed  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  he  prepared 
himself  to  make  war  upon  his  neighbors,  probably  having  the  sagacity 
to  perceive  that  he  might  turn  to  his  own  advantage  the  anarchy  and 
confusion  he  could  disseminate  by  throwing  them  s^ain  into  internal 
war. 

The  allied  forces  of  Brazil  and  the  Republic  pledged  thentselves 
not  to  lay  down  their  arms  till  Lopez  was  rendered  powerless  ;  at  the 
same  time  both  the  Emperor  and  the  Argentine  rulers  hound  themselves 
not  to  mteffere  with  the  sovereignty  of  Paraguay^  but  to  give  that  state 
a  new  chance  to  become  a  true  republic  and  home  of  liberty.  This 
noble  element  of  the  strife  should  be  recognized  by  our  Government, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  not  interfere  with  its  proposed.mediation  without 
consulting  fully  with  the  able  and  patriotic  minister,  Col.  Sarmiento. 

Some  of  the  noblest  of  the  Argentine  youths  have  fallen  in  the  un- 
happy conflict,  but  none  seem  to  have  touched  the  heart  of  the  nation 
like  the  two  whose  deaths  are  now  announced. 

Capt.  Sarmiento  had  been  educated  step  by  step  by  his  distin- 
guished father  till  he  entered  the  University,  and  was  a  proof  of 
what  education,  grafted  upon  a  gifted  and  noble  nature,  can  do  for 
man.  He  had  fulfilled  and  even  surpassed  every  hope  that  had 
been  centered  in  him.  Indeed,  there  was  a  precocity  in  his  develop- 
ment that  threatened  to  make  him  a  man  before  he  was  a  boy.  The 
sad  experiences  of  his  country  were  reflected  in  his  somewhat  pen- 
sive countenance.  At  fifteen  he  was  admitted  into  society,  the  favor- 
ite of  the  old,  the  most  attractive  of  persons  to  the  young,  distin-- 
guished  by  the  esteem  of  *flne  women,  of  statesmen  and  of  literary 
men.     At  eighteen  he  was  in  correspondence  with  Ventara  de  la 

are  still  with  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  who  has  persevered  in  his  first  intention.  The 
iosturectioDS  at  Mendoza,  headed  by  men  who  were  alvrays  adverse  to  the  good  of 
the  people,  have  inflicted  incalculable  injury  upon  those  remote  provinces. 
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Vega,  a  Spanish  poet,  in  reference  to  a  criticism  he  had  made  upon 
that  poet's  tragedy  of  Caesar. 

In  South  America,  a  degree  at  the  .University  is  essential  to  Ob- 
taining any  professional  position,  and  Capt.  Sarmiento  was  just  com- 
pleting his  studies,  after  which  he  intended  to  come  to  North  America 
to  reside  with  his  father  during  his  official  life  here. 

The  speeches  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  these  young 
men  show  that  the  Argentine  nation  regards  this  as  a  war  of  human- 
ity and  not  of  conquest  These  impassioned  utterances  of  his  friends 
and  fellow  students,  and  also  of  distinguished  citizens  over  the  bodies 
of  their  youthful  idol  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  hope  of  the  nadon, 
as  well  as  of  his  friends,  can  hardly  be  rendered  by  a  transladon. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  quote  them  all  in  this  ardcle.  One  was  by  D. 
Hector  Varela,  son  of  the  first  martyr  in  the  last  war  against  Rosas, 
who  had  been  assassinated  because  he  would  fearlessly  utter  his 
convictions  that  Rosas  was  a  tyrant,  and  that  his  self-imposed  title 
of  Restorer  of  the  Laws,  meant  only  that  he  endeavored  to  bring 
back  the  old  order  of  things  that  existed  under  the  Spanish  rule. 
He  was  a  highly  cultivated,  noble  piinded  man,  who  edited  a  journal 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  and  their  cause  at  Montevideo.  His 
sons  begged  the  privilege  of  laying  the  body  of  Capt  Sarmiento  by 
that  of  their  father. 

All  ranks  of  citizens,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowliest,  sympathized, 
and  among  these  latter  were  the  children  of  the  schools  Sarmiento's 
father  had  founded,  who  vied  with  each  other  to  express  their  esdma- 
tion  and  their  sorrow.  Even  ladies  of  distinction  followed  the  bier 
on  foot,  strewing  the  crowned  head  with  the  choicest  flowers.  He 
was  buried  together  with  Lieutenant  Paz,  who  fell  in  the  same  acdon 
at  the  taking  of  Fort  Curupaiti.  Lieutenant  Paz  was  a  still  younger 
man,  son  of  the  Vice  President,  and  was  a  distinguished  soldier  in 
the  early  part  of  this  very  wat,  in  which  he  was  severely  wounded. 

Dr.  Avellaneda  began  the  addresses  with  an  apostrophe  to  Varela : 

"  Shade  of  Varela,  arise  I  The  wave  of  blood  which  bore  you  from 
our  sight  has  continued  to  cast  new  victims  upon  the  shore.  These 
are  your  sons  in  martyrdom  and  their  country's  cause,  and  it  is  your 
privilege,  greatest  and  most  illustrious  of  our  dead,  to  lead  them  to 
the  bosom  of  God. 

"  Many  times  we  have  femoved  this  soil  to  confide  to  it  beloved  re- 
mains ;  what  a  succession  of  inscriptions  upon  the  old  flag-stones ! 
Our  funeral  task  to-day  brings  us  the  victims  of  conquest,  but  as  in 
those  former  days  of  fearful  tribulation,  we  feel  that  it  must  end  in 
victory.  Such  nobility  and  generosity  breathes  in  the  country  of  the 
Argentine. 
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"  It  is  still  your  learth,  O  God,  though  the  martyrs  upon  it  still 
weary  the  steps  of  those  who  bear  them  to  their  graves. 

"  To-day  we  come  with  hearts  torn  as  never  before,  bearing  the  most 
precious  of  our  blood  and  restoring  to  heaven  the  purest  of  our  souls- 

"  Francisco  Paz  was  the  admiration  of  our  youth,  for  a  courage 
superior  to  all  dangers. 

"  Domingo  Sarmiento  was  a  part  of  our  life  ;  with  him  we  had  as- 
sociated our  highest  hopes,  believing  him  to  be  destined  to  all  that  is 
glorious.  After  once  listening  to  his  vibrating  voice,  the  memory  of 
his  form  was  ever  present  to  our  vision  ;  and  an  instinctive  curiosity 
and. a  secret  fervor  of  the  heart  bound  one  to  his  footsteps.  With 
difficulty  we  turned  our  eyes  from  that  countenance  —  from  that  as- 
piring gaze,  which  seemed  to  behold  a  good  not  to  be  found  on  earth. 
He  will  find  it  in  heaven.  The  boy  who  felt  the  call  of  the  hero  burn- 
ing in  his  veins  has  died  for  his  country.  Shade  of  Varela,  arise ! 
You  alone  are  worthy  to  present  the  new  martyr  to  God." 

We  omit  the  lament  of  a  youthful  friend  who  would  not  bear  the 
blow  and  was  ready  to  impugn  heaven  for  the  loss. 

D.  Hector  Varela,  son  of  the  patriot,  said : 

"  The  echo  of  the  profoundest  grief  and  deepest  sadness  wduld  be 
a  weak  expression  of  the  sorrow  that  weighs  upon  the  hearts  of  those 
who  surround  this  tomb,  which  has  withered  our  hopes,  and  stealing 
•  from  us  a  world  of  illusions,  has  robbed  us  of  a  blessed  life. 

"A  life  I 

"  There  is  no  more  life  in  the  unfortunate  Sarmiento.  His  was  a 
dream ;  it  was  the  life  of  a  dew-drop,  the  tear  of  the  morning  which 
the  sun  dries  up — the  life  of  the  flower  which  withers  ih  a  day —  the 
life  of  the  bird  which  announces  the  spring,  builds  its  nest  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  our  roofs,  and  carries  his  song  to  other  lands  because  he 
cannot  behold  the  death  of  nature  under  the  winding  sheet  of  winter. 
This  is  the  life  we  mourned.  He  dreamed,  he  lived,  he  sang,  he 
died  1  He  was  like  one  of  those  illusions,  those  hopes,  bom  of  infinite 
love,  of  ineffable  happiness,  of  unblemished  glory,  which  the  first  days 
of  our  passion  promise  us,  when  the  innocent  soul  opens  upon  life,  but 
which  vanish  at  a  touch,  as  we  crush  in  our  fingers  the  butterfly's 
wing  which  has  charmed  us  in  the  meadow.  Yet  this  life,  so  short, 
so  fleeting,  which  ended  in  the  blood  of  the  martyr,  has  left  a  void  in 
our  world.  This  youth  whom  we  have  lost  forever  had  a  gigantic  soul, 
and  till  yesterday  was  the  pious  guardian  of  a  beloved  mother,  and 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  smiling  hopes  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic He  leaves  us  in  despair.  We  grasp  the  stones  of  his  tomb,  but 
the  voice  of  his  genius  will  not  answer  us ;  we  move  the  ashes  of  his 
body,  but  the  spark  of  life  will  not  kindle  again  ! 
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"  The  biography  of  Sarmiento  is  short,  but  full  of  beauty.  Tender, 
affectionate,  he  was  gifted  with  all  the  grand  sentiments  that  ennoble 
life.  This  is  why  such  grief  oppresses  our  hearts.  God  gives  to 
great  souls  alone  the  reward  of  being  so  wept !  In  a  few  moments 
we  shall  have  left  him  reposing  by  the  side  of  another  martyr,  whose 
ashes  are  perhaps  stirring  with  satisfaction  on  receiving  the  compan-^ 
ion  whom  his  sons  lay  by  his  side. 

"  Young,  almost  a  boy,  beloved,  full  of  glorious  promise  and  hopes^ 
•surrounded  by  friends  who  loved  him  like  a  brother,  with  a  mother 
by  his  side  whose  heart  would  fain  have  been  a  shield  to  ward  off  the 
shafts  of  death ;  followed  by  the  applause  of  the  world ;  inspiration 
in  his  mind,  love  in  his  heart ;  possessed  with  the  desire  to  do  batde 
for  the  right ;  felicity  in  his  future,  to  which  life  beckoned  him  on 
with  so  many  enchantments,  and  while  love  smiled  upon  him,  with 
so  much  at  stake,  before  the  sharp  thorns  of  earth  had  pierced  him, 
and  with  a  crown  of  flowers  suspended  over  his  temples  which 
throbbed  with  lofty  thoughts,  the  cold  hand  of  death  snatched  from 
the  mother  her  loving  son,  from  the  legions  a  valiant  hero,  from  the 
Republic  one  of  the  men  destined  to  render  it  most  illustrious,  from 
his. friends  a  part  of  their  very  souls. 

"  Sarmiento  1  May  the  tutelar  genius  of  my  father,  by  whose  side 
thou  reposest,  watch  over  thy  tomb." 

Dr.  Lopez  followed  Varela  : 

"  Behold  two  youths,  branches  of  their  country's  tree,  cut  down  by 
the  axe  of  the  most  sinister  and  ruinous  war  that  ever  fell  upon  any 
people. 

"  Sarmiento  and  Paz,  personifying  the  chivalrous  and  generous  spirit 
of  the  rising  generation,  have  just  laid  their  tribute  of  blood  upon  the 
altar  of  their  country,  with  the  tranquil  resignation  of  boyhood. 

"  These  victims  are  also  the  tribute  of  blood  drawn  from  the  Spar- 
tan hearts  of  two  fathers,  whose  rare  self-abnegation  and  patriotism 
take  the  first  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Republic. 

"While  the  cares  of  state  rested  upon  the  shoulders  of  your 
Excellency,  Senor  Vice  President,  and  upon  those  of  your  represen- 
tative to  the  Cabinet  of  Washington,  Col.  Sarmiento,  your  daimt- 
less  sons  scaled  the  walls  of  Paraguay,  where  they  fell,  ienveloped 
in  their  blood  and  in  the  folds  of  their  country's  flag,  a  worthy  testi- 
mony to  themselves  and  to  the  noble  patriots  to  whom  they  owe 
their  lives.  Many  might  envy  the  lawful  pride  of  the  fatliers  of  such 
sens,  but  all  will  feel  the  dead  loss  of  such  precious  lives,  while  not 
a  ray  of  light  penetrates  the  gloom  of  this  tempest  of  blood. 

"  The  Furies  who  require  this  tribute,  the  stupid  enemy  who  strikes 
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'  at  Uie  hearts  of  our  mourning  families,  send  us  from  time  to  time  these 
sad  relics  with  which  to  people  our  graves  and  our  hospitals.  If  this 
hecatomb  has  not  yet  fulfilled  the  debt  of  patriotism,  which  consists 
in  the  salvation  and  preservation  of  country,  we  trust  to  Providence 
and  to  the  wisdom  of  our  government  that  the  present  catastrophe 
shall  be  the  last  we  shall  have  to  weep  over  by  the  side  of  the  grave. 

"  How  many  hands  would  be  raised  like  a  hymn  of  thanks  to 
heaven,  if  this  spectacle  were  but  a  dream,  from  which  mother  and 
sister  could  wake  to  press  again  to  their  bosoms  the  beloved  beings 
with  whom  have  fled  the  last  illusions  of  their  lives. 

"  We  have  no  consolation  for  these  desolate  hearts  except  that  it  is 
the  religion  of  duty,  of  sacrifice,  of  expiation.  The  hearts  of  a 
mother  and  a  wife  are  worth  all  the  glory  in  the  universe.  Glory  is 
a  word  whose  echo  dies  in  the  silence  of  these  graves.  It  is  as  cold 
as  the  breath  of  death  in  whose  precincts  we  stand.  It  is  the  ignis 
fatuus  of  paganism,  which  grows  pale  before  the  sepulchral  light  fed 
by  the  Christian's  faith.  It  is  the  vanity  of  vanities,  which  sacrifices 
thousands  of  lives  for  the  false  shine  of  a  word  which  they  can  no 
longer  hear.  It  is  the  fountain  of  most  of  the  calamities  and  misfor- 
tunes of  the  world,  while  men  forget  that  there  is  no  glory  like  that  of 
being  a  true  Christian. 

"All  countries  have  their  heur  of  trial.  Ours  is  the  supreme  task 
to  rescue  a  brother  nation  at  the  price  of  our  own  blood.  Beginning 
with  Christ,  no  redemption  has  been  effected  without  the  sacrifice  of 
the  redeemer.  The  Argentine  Republic  is  to-day  the  Christ  of  De- 
mocracy crucified  in  the  Golgotha  of  Estero  Bellaco.* 

"  The  sacrifice  of  man  for  man,  that  is  to  say,  the  redemption  of 
one  people  by  another,  as  Venice  has  just  been  redeemed  by  the 
hand  of  Prussia,  is  the  grand  principle  of  Christian  solidarity  which 
has  united  in  one  bond  of  love  and  family  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
for  it  was  pagan  antiquity  that  called  the  stranger  by  the  name  of 
barbarian.     Christianity  makes  the  human  race  of  one  family. 

"  The  names  of  Sarmiento  and  Paz,  so  distinguished  in  the  history 
of  our  people,  are  now  sealed  to  our  veneration  by  these  two  youth- 
ful victims,  who  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  defence  of  their  country. 

"  His  Excellency,  the  Vice  President  of  the  Republic,  and  Colonel 
Don  Domingo  Sarmiento  have  given  to  it  the  first  fruits  of  the  ripe- 
ness of  their  talents,  the  indefatigable  activity  of  their  lives,  and  the 
blood  of  these  beloved  sons ;  the  latter  parent,  by  his  absence,  losing 
the  last  sad  privilege  of  bidding  adieu  to  the  dead. 

•  The  scat  of  the  war. 
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''  If  the  friend  lives  in  friendship,  if  their  lives  are  the  continuation 
of  the  same  being,  let  us  appease  the  manes  of  the  sons,  by  the  adieus 
of  tlie  fathers  and  of  the  noble  youth  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  whose 
mourning  hearts  these  victims  leave  a  void  with  the  indelible  mem- 
ory of  their  virtues  and  their  intelligence. 

"  As  a  son,  this  youth  was  something  sublime.  Not  content  with 
speaking  of  his  mother  with  all  the  eloquence  of  his  heart,  and  that 
sweet  respect  which  we  all  owe  to  her  who  has  warmed  us  in  her 
bosom  and  fed  us  at  her  breast,  Sarmiento  labored  to  make  her  exis- 
tence happy,  devoting  all  his  earnings  to  her  comfort,  with  a  disinter- 
estedness which  God  will  reward  in  the  serene  mansions  of  the  Just 

"  As  a  friend,  Sarmiento  was  a  model  of  self-forgetfulness  and 
enthusiasm.  As  a  ihan  and  a  citizen,  this  silent  tomb  speaks  to  us 
of  what  he  was  capable.  Son  of  one  of  the  athletes  of  Argentine 
liberty,  he  inherited  from  his  father  the  manly  vigor  of  those  who 
learned  in  the  school  of  proscription,  the  art  of  fighting  and  dying  for 
the  dignity  of  their  country. 

"  Faithful  to  this  inheritance  and  this  worship,  when  he  heard  the 
wild  cr}'  of  the  first  victims  of  Paraguayan  barbarity,  the  boy  aban- 
doned the  halls  of  the  University,  closed  his  books,  embraced  his 
mother,  hastened  with  an  angelic  smile  to  bid  his  friends  adieu, 
folded  the  wings  of  his  genius,  and  flew  on  pinions  of  hope  to  the 
field  of  battle. 

"  The  destiny  that  awaited  him  there  you  know.  In  tiie  words  of 
the  poet,  *  he  died  singing,  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon.^  As  a  writer 
he  was  inspired  only  at  the  fountains  of  truth  and  justice.  He  never 
sang  of  t}Tants  who  fill  history  with  brilliant  crimes,  but  of  the  end 
that  awaits  the  crime. 

"  The  wings  of  his  imagination  did  not  hover  over  the  sepulchre  to 
raise  whirlwinds  of  ashes  from  the  dead ;  but  they  soothed  the  cries 
of  misfortune,  and  wiped  away  its  tears,  and  shed  a  consoling  hope 
into  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed. 

"  Incapable  of  envy  or  of  any  low  or  ruinous  passions,  wherever  he 
found  merit  he  gave  applause  ;  wherever  he  found  love  of  liberty  and 
justice,  there  were  his  heart  and  conscience."  , 

» 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  all  these  tributes  of  affection 
and  estimation  to  their  hero  and  poet.  The  3routh  of  the  Republic 
have  been  kindled  and  cultivated  by  their  appreciation  of  our  strug- 
gle with  barbarism,  and  we  can  do  no  less  than  to  endeavor  to  un- 
•derstand  and  sympathize  with  their  kindred  struggles. 

E.  P.  P. 


A    LETTER. 

Indianapolis,  July  13,  1867. 
EDrroE  Radical. 

Dear  Sis. — For  two  weeks  past,  a  discussion  has  been  in  progress 
between  Rev.  B.  F.  Foster,  pastor  of  the  ist  Universalist  Church  of 
this  city,  and  Rev,  J.  Hogarth  Lozier,  pastor  of  Asbury  Chapel 
(M.  K).  Subject :  The  final  destiny  of  man.  Proposition :  Do 
the  Bible  and  Reason  teach  the  Doctrine  of  the  final  Holiness  and 
Happiness  of  the  entire  Human  Family.  Mr.  Foster  affirmed  and 
Mr.  Lozier  denied.  Second,  Do  the  Bible  and  Reason  teach  that 
any  part  of  God's  creatures  will  be  punished  eternally.  Mr.  Lozier 
affirmed  and  Mr.  Foster  denied.  One  week  was  spent  upon  each  pro- 
position, closing  last  night.  The  discussions  were  held  in  Morrison's 
Opera  Hall,  and  were  attended  each  evening  by  audiences  fiill  as 
•  large  and  intellectual  as  Were  ever  assembled  in  this  city.  That  the 
debate  has  excited  great  interest,  is  evidenced  by  the  size  and  char- 
acter of  the  audiences,  as  well  as  the  general  and  excited  discussion 
of  its  Qierits  to  be  heard  in  every  circle  of  our  society. 

I  confess  to  have  felt  but  little  interest  in  it  when  announced,  and 
predicted  but  small  results.  In  part,  I  have  been  agreeably  disap- 
pointed. Whatever  troubles  the  waters  of  religious  conservatism, 
and  stirs  the  stagnant  pools  of  Orthodox  thought,  must  do  good. 

This  the  debate  has  done.  A  thorough  ventilation  of  the  Bible 
proofs,  pro  and  con,  on  the  subjects  discussed,  has  been  had,  and 
the  faith  of  many  of  the  Saints  has  been  shaken  in  the  Scriptural 
basis  of  their  creeds  heretofore  thought  to  be  invulnerable.  Dr.  Foster 
is  one  of  the  ablest  classical  and  biblical  •cholars  in  the  Universa- 
list connection,  and  every  prominent  text  in  the  Bible  that  proved  his 
doctrine  was  brought  forward  and  used  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage, while  the  arguments  of  his  opponent  were  criticized  and  venti- 
lated in  a  most  able  and  ingenious  manner,  forcing  the  doubt  upon 
the  minds  of  hundreds  who  thought  they  had  not  doubted  before. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lozier  fortified  his  position  by  such  an  array 
of  Scriptural  testimony  as  made  the  very  temple  of  Universalism 
tremble  visibly  with  the  consciousness  of  those  who  base  their  hopes 
of  its  truth  in  the  testimony  of  sacred  writers,  and  they  were  fain  to 
flee  for  refiige  to  the  firm  pillars  of  reason.  Nothing  was  more  ob- 
vious to  the  thinking,  unprejudiced  mind  than  that  the  antagonistic 
dogmas  of  qniversal  salvatiop  and  eternal  damnation  can  both  be 
sustained  by  the  Bible,  and  with  about  equal  weight  of  testimony.. 
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Herein  consists  the  weakness  of  Universalism,  viz.,  its  tacit  accept- 
ance of  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God,  hence  unquestiqpable  authority 
on  all  theological  questions.  Dr.  Foster  opened  the  discussion  by 
laying  down  three  fundamental  propositions,  ist,  The  Universal 
Paternity  of  God.  2d,  The  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Foreknowledge  of 
God.  3d,  The  Justice  and  Mercy,  or  Humanitarian  Sentiments  of 
God.  These  he  backed  up  by  analogies  drawn  from  nature,  and  the 
experiences  of  man,  as  well  as  by  philosophical  deductions,  scarcely 
referring  to  the  Bible  during  his  first  speech.  At  the  close  of  this 
speech,  Universalism  was  triumphant  At  once,  however,  his  oppo- 
nent pronounced  the  whole  speech  but  a  tissue  of  Infidel  sophistries, 
and  like  a  skillful  tactician,  he  flanked  the  Doctor  and  drove  him 
into  his  Bible  defences  from  which  he  was  wholly  unable  to  escape 
during  the  contest.  In  every  instance  of  his  attempt  to  occupy  the 
plains  of  reason,  the  cry  of  "  Infidel,"  "  Infidel,"  would  be  shouted  in 
his  ears  until  he  was  glad  to  retreat  behind  .his  Scriptural  earthworks, 
where  in  safety  he  could  apply  the  match  to  his  old  fashioned  cannons^ 
and  hurl  destruction  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  in  the  shape  of  ex- 
ploded bbmb-shells,  filled  with  fossilized  dogmas.  This  gave  the 
whole  affair  the  character  of  a  mimic  fray,  real  and  dangerous 
enough  to  the  combatants  and  their  immediate  allies,  whose  eternal 
destinies  hung  upon  the  issue,  but  highly  amusing  to  those  whom 
untramelled  truth  has  made  free. 

T.  A.  Bland. 
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However  valuable  may  be  the  priesthood  of  transmission,  it  is 
certain  that  Jesus  had  none  of  it.  He  came  eating  and  drinking, 
talking,  working,  dining  with  Pharisees  and  Publicans,  making  him- 
self the  friend  of  Samaritans  and  sinners,  making  wine  for  the  mar- 
riage, and  violating  all  Levitical  laws  concerning  the  Sabbath,  ablu- 
tions, and  distinction  of  meats.  His  priesthood  was  plainly  meant 
to  be  wholly  different  from  that  of  Aaron.  It  lay  not  at  all  in  con- 
formity to  any  habits  or  usages.     It  was  original  throughout. 

This  entire  separation  of  Jesus  from  all  the  old  ways  has  never 
been  adequately  recognized.  It  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  facts  in 
all  history,  —  this  radicalism,  so  thorough,  and  yet  so  quiet  It  ran 
below  the  root  of  all  institutions,  and  yet  never  sounded  a  trumpet 
before  it,  proclaiming,  "See,  all  men,  what  a  Radical  I  ami" 
' —  yama  Freeman  Clarke. 


BIAS  OF  THEOLOGICAL  METHODS. 

NEANDER  says  "  It  is  impossible  to  proceed  at  all  in  historical 
investigation  without  some  presupposition.  We  cannot  en- 
tirely free  ourselves  from  presuppositions  which  are  bot'n  with  our  na- 
ture and  which  attach  to  the  fixed  course  of  progress  in  which  we  are 
ourselves  involved.  They  control  our  consciousness  whether  we  will 
or  no  ;  and  the  supposed  freedom  from  them  is  in  fact,  nothing  else 
but  the  exchange  of  one  set  for  another.  Some  of  these  pre-supposi- 
tions  springing  from  a  higher  necessity,  founded  in  the  moral  order 
of  the  universe,  and  derived  from  the  eternal  laws  of  the  Creator,  con- 
stitute the  very  ground  and  support  of  our  nature.  From  such  we 
must  not  free  ourselves.  But  we  are  ever  in  peril  of  exchanging  these 
legitimate  sovereigns  of  our  Spiritual  being  for  the  prepossessions  of 
a  self-created  or  traditional  prejudice,  which  has  no  other  than  an 
arbitrary  origin,  and  which  rule  us  by  better  title  than  usurpation. 
The  work  of  Science  can  only  be  to  distinguish  the  prepossessions 
which  an  inward  necessity  constrains  us  to  recognize  from  such  as 
are  purely  voluntary." 

All  theological  methods  applied  to  the  history  of  Christianity  have 
then  their  presuppositions.  But  whether  a  theological  method  in- 
volve biaSy  and  be  justly  chargeable  with  bias,  depends  upon  tfee  char- 
acter of  its  presuppositions.  Are  they  such  as  "  an  inward  necessity 
constrains  us  to  recognize,"  or  are  they  "  purely  voluntary "  ?  are 
they  universal,  employed  in  historical  inquiry  in  general,  or  special, 
used  only  in  a  particular  province  of  history. 

The  method  of  some  scholar^  employs  the  presupposition  that 
Jesus  is  "  the  son  of  God,"  in  a  sense  which  cannot  be  predicated  of 
any  human  being.  This  belief  is  assumed  as  the  right  attitude  of 
mind  in  which  to  "  approach  the  contemplation  of  the  life  of  Christ." 
The  presupposition  is  plainly  of  the  class  that  springs  from  "  tradi- 
tional prejudice,  which  has  no  other  than  an  arbitrary  origin."  It 
does  not  exist  in  the  mind  of  man  in  general,  but  is  found  only 
among  the  comparatively  small  portion  of  men  who  have  been  edu- 
cated as  Christians,  and  it  is  not  universal  even  among  these,  but 
would  be  rejected,  as  a  presupposition,  by  the  greater  number  of  intel- 
ligent students  of  Christian  histor}'.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  because 
Neander's  "  Life  of  Christ "  is  avowedly  based  upon  it,  and  because 
where  it  is  not  avowed  it  is  employed,  and  because  it  produces  a  pow- 
erful bias  towards  the  supernatural  and  miraculous  view  of  the  origin 
of  Christianity. 

A  presupposition  more  common  is  that  miracle  is  necessary  to  prove 
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the  divine  origin  of  a  religion, .  This  presupposition  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing one  of  those  which  an  inward  necessity  constrains  us  to  recog- 
nize, that  it  is  not  adopted  even  by  all  who  believe  in  miracle.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  which  requires  the  sup- 
position of  the  necessity  of  miraculous  evidence  for  the  divine  origin 
of  a  religion ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  moral  order  of  the  universe 
which  confirms  it.  On  the  contrar}%  the  more  the  intellect  of  the 
race  is  developed,  and  the  better  the  order  of  the  universe  is  under- 
stood,  the  less  natural  does  the  presupposition  become,  and  the  less 
consistent  with  the  divine  modes  of  operation  does  it  appear.  Spirit- 
ual evidence  becomes  more  satisfactory,  than  evidence  of  the  senses. 
Order  is  felt  to  be  a  better  proof  of  divine  agency  than  disorder. 

The  presupposition  in  question  produces  bias  in  favor  of  the 
Christian  record  of  miracles,  and  against  all  other  miraculous  records. 
For  if  miracle  be  necessary  to  prove  the  di\'ine  origin  of  a  religion, 
then  unless  some  miraculous  record  be  true,  we  have  no  assumed 
revelation  of  divine  truth.  The  mind  does  not  easily  resign  itself 
to  the  loss  of  divine  communications,  and  is  thus  exposed  to  a  most 
powerful  bias  in  favor  of  the  authenticity  of  some  account  of  mira- 
cles. The  natural  preference  being  for  one's  own  religion,  to  believe 
in  any  record  of  miracles  is,  for  the  Christian  to  believe  in  the 
Christiah  record.  But  in  order  to  be  of  value  as  evidence  of  divine 
revelation,  miracle  must  belong  to  one  religion  exclusively.  Admit 
niiracle  in  other  records  than  the  Christian,  and  it  ceases  to  be  a 
proof  of  divine  revelation  in  Christianity.  The  mind  is  thus  biased 
against  other  miraculous  records  than  the  Christian,  and  the  evidence 
of  miracles  in  general  religious  history,  is  seldom  fairly  considered. 

The  presupposition  that  miracle  is  necessary  to  prove  the  divine 
origin  of  a  religion  being  arbitrary,  and  productive  of  bias,  is  not  im- 
properly st}'led  dogmatic^  and  the  theological  method  which  employs 
this  prcbupposition  is  not  unfairly  called  the  dogmatic  method. 

The  main  presupposition  of  other  scholors  is,  that  the  divine  agency 
in  Christian  history  ha^  probably  been  exerted  in  accordance  with  the  di- 
vine modes  in  general  history.  This  presupposition  is  one  of  those 
which  an  inward  necessity  constrains  us  to  recognize,  and  nothing 
can  prevent  us  from  recognizing  it  but  special  training  in  the  belief 
that  Christian  history  is  exceptional  in  character.  It  is  found  in  all 
minds  which  have  reached  a  certain  grade  of  intelligence  :  for  those 
who  believe  in  the  miraculous  origin  of  Christianity,  admit  for  the 
most  part  that  the  fair  presupposition  in  the  case  of  any  special  his- 
tory is  that  the  divine  agency  in  it  has  probably  been  exerted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  divine  modes  in  general  history.     This  presuppo- 
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sition  is  of  the  same  nature  with  those  employed  in  general  science- 
In  Geology,  e.  g.,  it  is  presupposed  that  special  phenomena  of  the 
earth's  crust  have  probably  been  produced,  not  by  forces  different 
from  those  since  and  at  present  in  operation^  but  by  the  same  forces 
which  are  now  and  always  at  work. 

This  presupposition  has  no  tendency  to  produce  bias.  Under  its 
influence  Christian  history  is  investigated  according  to  the  same 
principles  which  we  employed  in  all  other  historical  study.  Chris- 
tian evidences  are  judged  by  the  same  rules  as  other  evidences; 
Christian  precepts  are  tried  by  the  same  standard  as  the  precepts  of 
other  religions. 

This,  to  be  sure,  appears  like  bias  against  Christianity  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  treat  Christian  history  with  partiality.  Mrs. 
Childs'  "  Progress  of  the  Religious  Ideas,"  one  of  the  rare  examples 
of  fairness  in  religious  inquiry,  was  pronounced  by  a  clergyman  to 
have  ^  a  great  deal  of  special  pleading  in  it." 

The  mother  who  is  partial  to  one  of  her  children  thinks  people 
have  a  spite  against  her  fsivorite,  if  they  treat  him  as  they  do  his 
brothers  and  sisters. 

This  presupposition  is  thought  by  some  to  involve  bias  against  re- 
cords of  miracles.  But  there  is  no  bias  in  assuming  the  probability  of 
law.  It  is  simply  fair  to  assume  as  probable  that  the  events  of  a  spe- 
cial history  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  processes  of  history  in 
general.  Bias  consists  in  applying  to  some  special  department  of  his- 
tory principles  and  methods  not  employed  elsewhere.  Now  in  all  his- 
tory but  that  of  Christianity,  the  improbability  of  miraculous  events  is 
a  fundamental  principle.  Bias  appears  not  in  applying  this  principle 
to  Christian  history,  but  in  not  applying  it 

The  presupposition  now  unaer  consideration  is  of  the  class  of  the 
necessary  and  universal.  It  is  scientific^  and  the  theological  method 
which  employs  it  is  properly  called  the  scientific  method.  The  term 
involves  no  boast  and  admits  of  no  dispute,  for  the  method  to  which 
it  is  applied  is  simply  the  method  of  science  applied  to  Christian  his- 
tory. 

It  sometimes  happens  when  an  important  work  is  to  be  done,  that 
every  individual  of  a  company  thinks  his  own  plan  of  operation  to 
be  the  best,  but  that  all  unite  for  their  second  choice  upon  a  plan 
suggested  from  without  their  circle.  In  this  case  the  plan  approved 
by  all  apart  from  personal  bias  is  likely  to  be  the  best.  The  Hindoo, 
the  Mohammedan,  the  Christian  prefers  in  the  investigation  of  the 
history  of  his  own  religion,  the  dogmatic  method  in  theology,  but  in 
the  study  of  other  history,  all  unite  in  preference  of  the  scientific 
methods.  He^ry  W.  Brown. 
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CHAPtER  I. 
The  Grsat  Problem. 


• 


READER,  whoever  you  may  be  (and  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  do  you 
injustice),  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  neither  better,  nor  worse 
than  myself.  I  know  neither  your  age,  nor  your  fortune,  nor  the  rank 
which  you  occupy  in  the  world.  But  I  am  almost  sure  that  you  possess  a 
love  of  the  good,  and  some  propensity  towards  evil :  many  correct  ideas  and 
a  tolerable  amount  of  prejudices :  a  good  deal  of  benevolence  at  the  bottom 
of  your  heart,  and  a  little  leaven  of  hatred  and  passion.  You  have  toiled, 
and  struggled,  and  suffered,  somewhat,  and  yet  you  have  known  some  deli- 
cious hours  when  you  have  exclaimed  that  "  Life  is  good."  You  know  a 
little  of  everything,  yet  the  sum  of  your  acquirements  is  almost  nothing,  in 
comparison  with  the  things  of  which  you  are  ignorant.  Passion,  Calcula- 
tion, and  Reason,  lead  you  by  turns,  and  yet  it  sometimes  occurs  that  you 
sacrifice  your  most  evident  interests  to  the  happiness  of  doing  good,  and  it 
is  so  that  you  maintain  your  self-esteem.  In  fine,  my  friendly  (or  unfriend- 
ly) reader,  you  assuredly  do,  at  intervals,  that  interior  work  to  which  I 
devote  myself  to-day.  You  separate  yourself  from  pleasure,  from  business, 
from  all  those  tumultuous  nothings  which  deafen  the  human  reason,  and 
alone,  in  face  of  the  Unknown,  you  seek,  groping  in  the  dark,  a  solution  of 
the  great  problem. 

Happy  or  unhappy,  all  men  pass  through  this  experience.  The  excess 
of  afRictions  and  the  satiety  of  happiness  conduct  us  by  different  routes  to 
this  obscure  cross-:roads,  where  the  busiest  men  stop  short,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, bury  their  faces  in  their  hands,  and  revolve  with  terror,  an  intermin- 
able litany  of  why  and  wherefore. 

How  have  I  fallen  upon  this  clod  of  earth  ?  Whence  comes  man  ? 
Whither  is  he  going  ?  What  is  the  object  of  life  ?  And  first  of  all,  has 
this  career  between  two  nonentities  an  object  ?  Am  I  born  for  myself 
alone  .•*  Or,  for  others  ?  Or,  others  for  me  ?  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  What 
is  due  to  me  ?  What  is  this  moral  bond  which  attaches  me  to  a  family,  to 
a  country,  and  perhaps  even  to  the  whole  human  race  ?  Whence  proceed 
these  obligations,  which  have  often  tormented  me  ?  These  laws,  which 
enchain  me  ?  These  governments,  which  master  me  and  cost  me  dear  ? 
This  society  where  we  are  all  heaped  up,  as  though  designedly,  one  upon 
another  ?  Were  those  who  preceded  me  upon  the  earth  happier  than  I  ? 
And  will  those  who  are  born  a  hundred  years  hence,  live  better,  or  worse  ? 
Ought  I  to  bless  or  curse  the  lot  which  has  caused  me  to  live  to-day  instead 
of  yesterday,  or  lo-morrow  ?  Does  the  world  move  from  good  to  better,  or 
from  bad  to  worse  ?  Or,  does  it  only  revolve  in  a  circle  ?  Was  it  decidedly 
an  evil  to  be  bom  ? 

♦  By  Ed.  About.    Translated  firom  the  French  by  Henry  B.  Blackwell. 
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Nine  times  out  of  ten,  man,  exhausted,  bewildered,  a  prey  to  all  the  hal- 
lucinations of  lassitude  and  fear,  sees  a  noble,  gentle,  and  gravely  smiling 
figure  descend  from  the  sky.  "  Shut  your  eyes,"  she  says,  "  and  follow 
me.  I  come  from  a  world  where  all  is  good,  just,  and  sublime  ;  I  will  con- 
duct you  thither,  if  you  wish,  through  the  paths  of  earth,  to  make  you  enjoy 
eternal  felicity.  Let  me  place  over  your  sight  a  bandage  softer  than  silk ; 
in  your  mouth,  a  bridle  more  savory  than  ambrosia  ;  upon  your  forehead; 
a  yoke  lighter  and  more  brilliant  than  royal  crowns.  At  this  price,  yon 
you  will  distinctly  see  the  mysterious  principle  and  the  supernatural  end 
of  all  earthly  affairs ;  you  will  forever  escape  the  anxiety  of  doubt :  sus- 
tained in  your  fatigues,  consoled  in  your  sorrows,  you  will  advance  with 
certainty  through  virtue  to  happiness.    I  am  FAITH  !  " 

Reader,  if  you  are  one  of  the  nine  who  have  arisen  to  follow  the  winged 
vision,  I  neither  complain,  nor  blame  you.  But  it  is  not  for  you  that  my 
book  is  written.  I  have  especially  thought  for  the  tenth  —  for  that  proud, 
that  unhappy  man,  who  prefers  to  grope  on  through  arduous  paths,  and  to 
search  with  his  gaze  the  gloomy  shades,  rather  than  to  accept  affirmations 
without  proofs,  and  hope  without  certainty. 

It  is  to  him  that  I  come  on  foot  (never  having  had  wings)  and  clad  like 
all  who  labor  here  below.  I  do  not  bear  upon  my  forehead  the  phospho- 
rescent aureole,  but  I  have  lighted  a  little  lamp  at  the  hearth  of  human 
science,  and  I  will  try  not  to  let  it  become  extinguished  on  the  way. 

Without  dragging  you,  even  in  thought,  beyond  the  limitations  of  Life,  I 
hope  to  show  an  object  —  progress  ;  a  path  —  labor  ;  a  support  —  associa- 
tion ;  a  provision  for  the  journey  —  liberty. 

Follow  us  for  a  moment,  if  you  will ;  perhaps  you  will  not  regret  the 
journey.  As  we  travel  together,  I  will  show  you  the  consideration  which 
man  owes  to  man.  I  will  outrage  nothing  which  you  revere.  I  will  even 
refrain  from  denying  what  you  hold  to  be  true. 

The  school  to  which  I  belong,  is  composed  of  positive  spirits,  rebels 
against  all  the  seductions  of  theory,  resolved  to  take  account  only  of  demon- 
strated facts.  We  do  not  contest  the  existence  of  the  supernatural  World ; 
we  only  wait  until  it  be  proved  and  we  shut  ourselves  up  as  to  a  new  order, 
within  the  limits  of  Reality.  It  is  there,  in  a  clear  horizon,  dispeopled  of  all 
smiling  apparitions,  or  menacing  phantoms,  that  we  seek  to  use  the  oppor- 
tunities of  a  humble  condition  and  a  short  life. 

Theological  systems,  from  the  grossest  Fetichism  to  the  most  enlightened 
Christianity,  all  place  at  our  disposal  a  complete  and  absolute  solution  of 
the  great  problem.  But  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  does  not  begin  by 
exacting  an  act  of  Faith,  i.  ^.,  a  partial  abdication  of  human  reason.  We, 
who  speak  to  the  world,  in  the  name  of  the  world,  have  no  right  to  make 
any  such  demand. 

In  accepting  the  law  of  affirming  nothing  without  proofs,  in  interdicting 
ourselves  from  the  resources  of  hypothesis,  we  condemn  ourselves  more 
than  once  to  give  solutions  as  incomplete  as  the  Science  of  our  time.  But 
natural  solutions,  notwithstanding  this  capital  defect,  have  one  advantage 
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over  others.  They  can  be  accepted  by  men  of  every  country,  cHmate,  and 
religion.  We  have  seen  the  most  sublime  dogmas  seek  in  vain  to  establish 
themselves  in  certain  latitudes.  The  infinite  variety  of  races  and  civilizar- 
tions  cause  the  «arth  to  be  subdivided  between  a  multitude  of  religions,  or 
of  doctrines  purely  metaphysical  For  this  reason,  it  was  perhaps  not  use- 
less to  seek  fi^r  a  system  of  rules,  purely  practical,  which  the  absence  of  all 
dogmas  and  of  every  supernatural  element  would  render  acceptable  to 
Christians,  as  well  as  Musselmen,  to  Deists,  as  well  as  Atheists. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  Good. 

• 

At  Paris,  as  at  Bombay,  every  man  who  reasons,  knows  that,  unless  by 
a  miracle,  or  in  other  words,  by  a  supernatural  fact,  no  single  atom  of  mat- 
ter can  either  begin,  or  cease  to  exist 

Take  a  cubic  centimetre  of  distilled  water  weighing  a  gramme  :  you  may 
displace,  dilate,  contract  it,  transform  it  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous,  or 
solid  state,  decompose  it  by  the  galvanic  pile,  recombine  it  by  the  electric 
spark :  yet  experience  and  reason  unanimously  declare  that  this  particle  of 
the  inorganic  world,  so  readily  transformed,  so  easy  metamorphosed  to  our 
sight  can  never  be  annihilated,  and  has  never  been  created,  by  any  natural 
force.  It  is  necessary,  either  to  recur  to  supramundane  hypothesis  (from 
which  we  have  interdicted  ourselves  at  the  outset),  or  else  to  believe  that 
all  the  elements  of  which  our  sphere  is  composed,  exist  and  will  continue 
to  exist  to  all  eternity. 

On  the  surface  of  this  inorganic  globe,  the  only  one  which  we  can  study 
close  at  hand  ;  there  has  appeared,  for  some  thousands  of  ages  past,  a  phe- 
nomenon, new,  complex,  and  terribly  fugitive,  called  Life.  This  is  an  im- 
perceptible efflorescence  of  brute  matter,  a  microscopic  modification  of  the 
most  minute  pellicle :  to  say  that  the  one  hundred  millionth  part  of  the 
earth  is  organized  under  animal  or  vegetable  forms,  one  would  greatly  ex- 
aggerate. An  observer,  stationed  in  the  moon,  and  supplied  with  the  best 
optical  instruments,  would  be  unable  to  discern  any  symptom  of  Life,  here 
below :  so  small  an  item  is  organized  matter  in  comparison  with  the  total 
mass ! 

But,  if  it  be  impossible  for  us  to  perceive  by  our  senses,  or  even  to  con- 
ceive by  our  imagination,  the  origin,  or  annihilation  of  a  single  molecule  of 
matter,  we  see,  on  the  other  hand,  and  comprehend  very  well,  that  all  life 
begins  and  terminates.  The  aggregation  of  certain  simple  bodies  under  an 
organic  form,  appears  to  us  like  a  happy  accident  of  too  short  duration.  It 
seems  as  though  all  the  forces  of  nature  were  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
living  being,  this  privileged  character  of  a  few  hours ;  they  reclaim  and 
recall  incessantly  each  one  of  the  atoms  which  he  has  borrowed,  into  the 
common  stock. 

Life  only  sustains  itself  by  a  struggle  of  every  instant,  by  a  continual  rep- 
aration. The  most  robust  plant,  or  animal,  maintains  the  combat  for  a  few 
years,  and  then  lies  down  in  death. 
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Science  proves  to  us  that  the  time  was,  when  organized  life  was  absent 
and  even  impossible,  here  below.  Ages  on  ages  must  have  elapsed^  before 
a  gaseous  mass,  detached  fh>m  the  atmosphere  of  some  sun,  could  cool 
down  to  the  point  of  permitting  life  to  exist  The  plants  and  animals  of  the 
primitive  Ages  couM  no  longer  live  to-day ;  the  earth  has  already  become 
too  cold  for  them.  The  day  will  come  perhaps,  when  Man  himself  will  en- 
rich with  his  last  bones,  the  great  collection  of  fossil  species.  But  we  have 
some  time  still  before  us,  and  if  it  were  demonstrated  that  only  a  thousand 
centuries  remain  to  us,  we  could  none  the  less,  employ  them  for  good. 

But  what  is  goodf  Aside  from  all  metaphysics,  you  see  clearly  that  the 
lowest  of  plants,  even  if  it  be  badly  grown,  knotty,  deformed,  and  poison- 
ous, is  still  a  thing  more  perfect  and  better,  in  an  absolute  point  of  view, 
than  a  hundred  million  tons  selected  from  the  universe  of  inorganic  matter. 
Organization  the  most  incomplete  and  defective  is  a  good,  which  all  the 
treasures  of  brute  matter  could  not  balance  for  an  instant 

And  if  the  plant  in  question  add  to  this  first  merit  all  the  qualities  which 
constitute,  so  to  speak,  vegetable  perfection ;  if  it  be  healthy,  beautiful, 
large,  vigorous ;  if  its  stem  is  a  magnificent  timber,  if  its  flowers  gleam 
wiUi  the  richest  colors,  if  its  fruit  perfume  the  neighborhood  ;  the  oombina- 
tkm  of  so  many  advantages  would  augment  the  value  of  so  happy  an  oi^gan- 
ism.  No  one  could  deny  that  the  appearance  of  such  a  tree  upon  the  earth 
would  carry  with  it  a  considerable  sum  of  good ;  that  its  life  was  deserving 
of  long  duration,  that  its  death  would  be  an  evil. 

Supposing  that  there  were  no  other  organism  on  the  earth's  surface,  but 
this  plant  alone,  it  would  be  gookl  that  it  should  prosper  and  multiply,  that 
no  accident  should  arrest  its  development  and  reproduction,  that  tll^  brute 
forces  of  matter  should  never  prevail  against  it 

But  now,  behold  a  new  phenomenon,  which  all  minds  will  unite  in  declar- 
ti^  superior  and  better,  whatever  the  diversity  of  opinions  may  be  as  to  its 
original  cause.  An  animal  is  bom.  The  animal,  like  the  plant,  is  a  com- 
bination of  simple  molecules,  of  inorganic  materials.  It  draws  its  bod]/ 
from  the  same  stock,  it  will  return  it  to  the  same  mass  after  death.  But  the 
matter  now  takes  upon  itself  new  properties,  special  attributes,  a  complete 
set  of  positive  qualities.  Between  the  cedar  tree  of  the  garden  of  plants 
and  the  miserable  wood-louse  which  creeps  at  its  foot,  the  hierarchical  dis- 
tance is  great ;  this  little  crustacian  is  placed  much  higher  in  the  scale  of 
Being  than  his  majestic  neighbor.  This  is  an  organism  which  goes  beyond 
an  organism  eternally  immo\*able  ;  an  organism  which  sees  is  above  an  or- 
ganism without  sight  The  constituent  elements  of  these  two  unequal 
beings  are  almost  the  same,  as  the  steel  of  a  sledge  hammer  and  the  steel 
of  a  watch  spring  proceed  from  the  same  mineral ;  but  the  properties  of  the 
one  are  much  more  delicate,  refined,  and  precious,  than  those  ot  the  other. 
Oi^ganization  has  ascended  in  grade  when  it  has  passed  froAi  the  plant  to 
the  animal.  In  doing  so,  it  has  made  progress  —  that  is  to  say,  an  increase 
of  good  on  earth.    . 

The  existence  of  a  lizard  is,  absolutely  speaking,  better  than  that  of  a 
wood-louse.     The  animal  is  more  complete,  better  endowed,  more  finished. 
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It  possesses  a  vertebral  column  and  lungs  ;  it  has  red  blood.  Matter,  more 
refined  in  the  lizard,  is  endowed  with  somewhat  greater  sensibility. 

Ascend  still  higher,  and  tell  me  if  the  sum  of  good  is  not  notably  in- 
creased in  the  world,  on  the  day  when  red  blood  circulates,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  veins  of  a  bird  ?•  What  progress  I  Inorganic  matter,  after  a 
slow  process  of  refinement,  sublimates  itself,  if  I  may  say  so,  and  takes 
wings. 

Under  the  action  of  one,  or  of  many^causes,  which  metaphysics  still  seek 
to  define,  Progress  has  appeared  to  take  place  all  alone,  here  below,  for 
some  thousands  of  centuries.  In  other  words,  good  (or  existence,)  has 
spontaneously  increased  in  quantity  and  quality  on  the  surface  of  this  globe. 
If  you  get  a  geologist  to  relate  to  you  all  the  shapeless  and  monstrous 
attempts  "Which  served  as  a  prelude  to  the  birth  of  the  mammifers  of  our 
epoch,  you  seem  to  be  witnessing  the  heroic  struggles,  the  angry  gropings 
of  Life  assuming  more  forms  and  more  disguises  tlian  Proteus,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  remaining  mistress  of  the  world  and  escaping  tlie  dissolution  which 
reclaims  each  molecule  of  all  bodies.  You  see  her  ascending  a  step  at  a 
time,  and  all  at  once  from  lower  to  higher ;  multiplying  organized  bein^ 
sowing  germs  by  handfulls,  but  always  refining  and  subtilizing  matter,  and 
never  despairing  of  producing  her  definite  master-piece ;  the  organism 
which  thinks. 

This  long  drama,  broken  by  eruptions,  earthquakes,  and  inundations, 
which  have  for  more  than  twenty  times  changed  the  aspect  of  the  scene, 
enters  a  new  phase,  the  day  when  Man  appears  upon  the  stage.  Whether 
he  was  hatched  by  spontaneous  generation,  or  formed  by  a  supreme  refine- 
ment o^matter  in  the  cellule  of  the  animal  immediately  inferior,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  slight  importance.  Certain  it  is,  that  between  the  great  apes  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  impassioned  and  intelligent, .and  the  first  men  naked,  unarmed, 
ignorant,  and  brutal,  all  the  difference  consisted  in  a  degree  of  perfectibility. 
History  shows  us  well  enough  that  hundreds  of  ages  have  been  required  to 
enable  this  most  perfectible  of  animals  to  develop  his  intelligence  and  to 
regulate  his  relations  by  Reason.  Even  to-day,  in  the  year  1864,  of  an  era 
altogedier  recent,  you  will  still  find,  in  the  centre  of  Africa  and  in  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  men,  who  feed  upon  each  other  like  wolves 
or  pikes  ;  men  who,  in  facial  angle,  in  volume  of  brain  and  in  intellectual 
faculties,  still  stand  on  the  level  of  the  gorilla,  or  nearly  so.  Those  are  the 
laggards  of  the  army.  But,  dating  back  from  the  advent  of  the  first  men, 
the  unconscious  forces  of  Life  have  found  in  our  species  an  active  auxiliary. 
This  latest  comer  and  best  endowed  of  all  Beings  has  been,  from  the  start, 
associated  with  that  work  of  universal  amelioration  which,  up  to  that  time, 
had  proceeded  all  alone. 

All  beings  tend  to  live  and  to  reproduce  themselves  ;  in  other  words  to 
preserve  their'  individuality  and  their  species.  The  first  men,  in  this  re- 
spect, resembled  other  living  beings.  The  Individual,  to  whatever  kingdom 
he  belongs,  subordinates  everything  to  his  needs,  effaces,  or  destroys  every- 
thing which  inconveniences  or  menaces  him,  and  assimilates  with  avidity 
all  which  can  preserve  him.    Each  organized  species  does  all  which  it  can 
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to  conquer  the  earth  and  to  people  it  for  itself  alone.  Hence  it  follows  that 
our  ancestors  have  had  some  rough  battles  to  fight,  some  vast  destructions 
to  accomplish.  If  we  still  need  to  take  some  precautions  to  prevent  France 
from  being  covered  with  injurious  plants,  and  Paris  from  being  devoured 
by  rats,  you  may  judge  of  the  labor  requisite,  when  the  ferns  were  thirty 
feet  in  height,  and  when  the  ahimal  to  be  pursued  into  his  holes  was  the 
wild  bear  of  the  caverns.  No  doubt,  the  carnivorous  beasts,  our  prede- 
cessors here  below,  -were  able  to  live  for  some  time  upon  this  herd  of 
human  intruders;  before  being  the  hunters,  we  have  been  ourselves  the 
hunted. 

We  were  not  the  better  armed  by  Nature ;  we  had  a  hand  better  con- 
structed and  a  brain  more  highly  developed,  that  was  all. 

If  I  could  only  resuscitate  the  poor  antediluvian,  whose  jaw  M.  Boucher 
de  Perthes  has  discovered !  This  contemporary  of  the  Age  of  Stone,  who 
lived  amid  formidable  animals,  with  no  tools,  or  arms  ofiensive,  or  defensive, 
than  a  roughly  carved  flint  stone,  could  give  us  curious  details  concerning 
the  foundation  of  the  human  dynasty.  His  testimony  would  prove,  I  am 
sure,  that  we  do  not  reign  solely  by  ri^ht  of  birth. 

But,  hunter  or  hunted,  conqueror  or  couquered,'man  has  always  been  the 
master  and  legitimate  possessor  of  the  earth.  No  ceftain  evidence  obliges 
us  to  believe  that  this  domain  has  been  given  to  him  by  supernatural  au- 
thority, but  it  is  certain  that  our  creation  has  been  the  result  of  the  supreme* 
effort  of  Nature,  and,  as  to  her  new  order,  her  last  word.  No  other  living 
being  has  the  organs  of  thought  so  developed,  so  perfect,  so  indefinitely 
perfectible  as  the  worst  among  us.  The  existence  of  the  meanest  of  men 
has  more  value  in  itself,  in  an  absolute  point  of  view,  than  that  of  all  plants 
and  all  animals.  The  astonishing  organism,  which  is  the  consummation  of 
matter^  and  which  produces  ideas,  is  a  good,  beyond  comparison,  superior 
to  all  else  ;  to  it,  we  may  immolate,  without  scruple,  all  inferior  beings.  . 

The  humblest  animal,  or  vegetable  existence  will  always  be  a  good ;  but 
it  is  impossible  that  all  the  species  of  plants  and  animals  should  multiply 
indefinitely  upon  the  earth  ;  we  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  animal  can 
live  only  at  the  expense  of  plants,  or  other  animals.  It  is  necessary  there- 
fore, "to  subordinate,  or  even  to  sacrifice,  all  secondary  interests,  to  the 
greatest  good  of  all ;  to  that  which  is  evidently  the  final  end  of  nature,  if 
nature  is  conscious  of  her  object.  But  what  is  the  ideal  of  Progress  ?  the 
maximum  of  Good  to  be  desired  here  below  ?  It  is  that  Life  shall  attain  in 
quantity  and  quality  the  largest  limits  of  possibility  ;  the  earth  bearing  upon 
its  sur&ce  as  many  men  as  it  can  sustain  ;  all  men  as  perfect  and  happy 
as  they  can  be.  This  object  is  paramount :  To  approximate  it,  all  things  are 
permissible ;  no  acts,  which  tend  to  this,  can  be  adjudged  bad  upon  the 
globe,  or  elsewhere.  This  is  the  only  occasion  where  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  because  the  means  cannot,  in  any  case,  do  injury  to  any  one.  Thus, 
the  sovereign  good,  humanly  speaking,  that  which  each  of  us  can  pursue 
without  scruple  in  passing  over  the  whole  domain  of  nature,  is  the  perfec- 
tion and  happiness  of  man. 

The  perfection  to  which  man  can  aspire,  if  not  attain,  consistsin  the  com- 
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le  te  and  harmonious  development  of  his  whole  physical  and  moral  being. 
That  which  would  combine  in  him,  in  a  just  equilibrium,  health,  vigor,  and 
beauty  of  body  and  soul  would  be  perfect.  But  it  is  terribly  difficult  to  de- 
velope  the  physical  and  the  moral  being,  those  twa  sides  of  the  human  per- 
sonality, without  the  one  being  sacrificed  to  the  other.  The  nutn  who  .sub- 
ordinates his  soul  to  his  bodily  appetites,  approaches  the  brutes  ;  he  who 
destroys  his  body  by  degrees,  in  order  to  advance  the  progress  of  his  soul, 
is  already  more  than  half  a  fooL  The  true  sage  is  he  who  does  not  despite 
good  under  any  form,  and  resolutely  devotes  himself  to  increasing  it,  both 
in  and  out  of  himself.  Health,  strength,  and  physical  beauty,  are  very  real 
advantages,  inferior  to  some  others  I  admit,  but  which  deserve  to  be  highly 
valued. 

Happiness  is  the  vague  and  delicious  consciousness  of  the  good  which 
we  have  realized.  It  is  the  dial  which  marks  in  us  the  degree  of  relative 
perfection  which  we  have  attained.  That  which  does  not  transform  itself 
into  fiappiness  in  the  depths  of  the  human  soul  is  not  progress,  is  not  aa 
enlargement  of  being,  is  not  a  conquest  over  nonentity.  Sickness,  fear,  con- 
straint, ignorance,  want,  and,  in  a  wt>rd,  all  negative  things  and  such  as  at- 
test a  physical  or  moral  imperfection,  correspond  necessarily  with  suffering. 

The  sum  of  happiness  was  almost  nothing,  here  below,  when  man  was 
little  more  than  a  subordinate  officer  of  the  Future  in  the  grand  army  of 
Apes.  We  have  become  less  unhappy,  day  by  day,  in  proportion  as  we 
have  become  less  imperfect. 

The  natural  hierarchy  of  our  faculties  extends  to  all  human  affairs  ;  it  ap- 
plies to  happiness,  as  to  perfection.  As  the  brain  is  superior  to  muscle,  as 
science  is  superior  to  mere  brute  force,  so  is  the  happiness  of  learning,  of 
teaching,  of  living  conformably  to  justice,  above  simple  pleasure.  Pleasure, 
or  the  happiness  of  the  senses,  is  not  despicable  in  itself.  It  is  the  sign  of 
flourishing  health  and  natural  need  satisfied.  We  can  seek  it  honorably, 
provided  it  is  injurious  neither  to  ourselves,  nor  others,  and  not  bought  at 
the  expense  of  suffering,  or  degradation  of  any  human  being. 

But  the  true  lover  of  good,  without  torturing  his  body  by  useless  rigors, 
will  assign  to  his  efforts  a  higher  object  than  pleasure ;  to  work  for  pro- 
gress, or  to  augment  the  patrimony  of  Human  Society. 


"«♦► 


A  GRACE  BEFORE  DINNER. 

O  Thou  who  kmdly  dost  provide 

For  every  creature's  want ! 
We  bless  thee,  God  of  Nature  wide, 

For  all  they  Goodness  lent: 
And  if  it  please  thee,  Heavenly  Guide, 

May  never  worse  be  sent; 
But,  whether  granted  or  denied, 

Lord  bless  us  with  content — Bums. 


SOCRATES    AND    CHRIST. 

IT  is  observed  by  the  elegant  author  of  Fitzosborne's  Letters,  that 
*•  thinking  is  one  of  the  last  exerted  privileges  of  the  cultivated  "  — 
rather,  it  is  in  act  which  most  of  those  deemed  cultivated  never  know ; 
they,  as  well  as  the  mass  of  men,  being  governed  by  ready-made  ideas  or 
phrases.  We  are  inclined  to  hold  that  they  who  are  not  taught  to  think 
are  not  educated  intellectually  at  all ;  and  they  who  fail  to  cherish  a  truth- 
loving  disposition  as  more  precious  than  the  whole  sum  of  positive  lore, 
have  yet  to  learn  the  alphabet  of  real  moral  training.  ^^  You  may  rest  sat- 
isfied," says  South,  ''that  what  is  nonesense  upon  a  principle  of  reason 
will  never  be  sense  upon  a  principle  of  religion."  I  might  add,  that  who- 
ever abjures  the  guidance  of  reason  in  religion,  by  that  very  act  surrenders 
him^If  to  the  guidance  of  folly.  Even  among  the  schoolmen,  who,  as 
Guizot  and  others  have  shown,  set  an  example  of  free  inquiry  in  theology, 
there  were  those  who  grasped  the  sentiment  more  or  less  distinctly  —  the 
disciples  of  Abelard,  in  unison  with  the  prevailing  tone  of  his  own  instruc- 
tion, having  required  to  know,  with  what  he  taught  them,  the  philosophical 
arguments  by  which  it  would  be  supported.  The  demand  for  proof  in  * 
connection  with  the  teachings  of  Abelard  was  a  no  less  memorable  protest 
against  the  principle  of  authority  in  the  earlier  period  of  Schdasticism, 
than  a  trait  well  befitting  the  disciples  of  a  speculative  thinker  who,  in  his 
treatise  quaintly  entitled  ^^  Sic  et  Non^^  recommends  doubt  as  leading  to 
investigation  and  truth.  "  Dubitando  enim,^^  says  he,  "  ad  inquisitionem 
venimus J  inquirendo  neritatem  percipimusy  In  such  a  spirit  we  ap- 
proach our  historical  parallel,  Socrates  and  Christ  The  Christians  of  the 
first  centuries,  the  fathers  of  the  church,  were  more  liberal  in  such  coippar- 
isons,  and  we  will  follow  their  example.  We  affirm  that  it  is  permitted 
seriously  to  compare  the  son  of  Phaenarete  with  the  son  of  Mary  —  the 
man  Socrates,  with  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  and  if  possible  to  show  that,  if 
the  system  of  typical  theology  —  the  doctrine  that  there  are  persons  who 
bear  direct  reference  to  the  Highest,  *'  the  Son  of  Man,"  —  is  at  all  per- 
mitted, we  recognise  here,  if  anywhere,  a  true  type  of  Christ  Regarding 
the  early  histor>'  of  both  great  men,  we  know,  unfortunately,  too  little  of 
that  of  Christ,  in  order  to  carry  through  a  comparison  on  these  fragments. 
But  there  are  some  points.  The  one  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor,  the  other 
was  considered  to  be  the  son  of  a  carpenter.  Both  belonged  to  the  class 
of  the  artisan.  At  the  birth  of  Christ,  magicians  came  from  the  east  to 
worship  him ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  a  magician  coming  from  Syria  to 
Athens  predicted  the  violent  death  of  Socrates.  (Diogenes  L.  ii.  45.) 

The  manner  in  which  they  called  their  disciples  reveals  a  striking  simi- 
larity. When  Jesus  came  to  the  sea  of  Galilee,  he  found  two  brothers, 
Simon  and  Andrew,  and  said  unto  them,  "  Follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you 
fishers  of  men.  And  immediately  they  left  their  nets  and  followed  him," 
When  Socrates,  on  a  certain  occasion,  passed  through  the  streets  of  Athens, 
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he  met  in  a  narrow  lane  Xenophon,  placed  himself  in  his  way,  asking  the 
question,  ^'  Where  one  might  obtain  a  good  dinner,"  and  having  received 
a  reply,  he  further  inquired,  "  Doest  thou  also  know  where  good  and  ooble 
men  are  trained?"  Xenophon  blushed,  being  unable  to  give  a  reply 
Socrates  said,  "  Come,  follow  me,  and  learn  it."  And  henceforth  Xeno- 
phon became  his  faithful  disciple.  And  Nicodemus,  who  came  by  night  to 
Christ,  being  in  fear  of  the  Jews,  reminds  us  of  Eukleides,  who,  under 
considerable  danger,  came  by  night  from  Megara,  in  order  to  converse  with 
Socrates.  P'urthermore  their  public  appearance,  and  the  manner  of  their 
teaching,  bear  a  strict  resemblance.  Christ  taught  on  the  sea,  at  the  well  f 
of  Jacob,  in  the  temple,  and  the  hall  of  Solomon  —  Socrates  taught  also  in 
the  market,  the  leykeion,  the  Kynosarges,  the  .hall  of  Zeus  the  deliverer —  . 
both  teaching  in  the  simplest  parables  and  proverbs  the  most  sublime 
truths  ;  for  it  is  everywhere  a  sure  sign  of  genius  to  represent  the  highest  . 
truths  as  something  to  him  plain  and  simple.  And  both  great  teachers 
were  also  the  friends  of  children,  and  loved  to  be  with  them,  the  one  in  his 
own  house,  the  other  in  the  great  house  of  his  father,  the  friend  and  teach- 
er of  all.  Both  have  likewise  influenced  mankind  more  by  their  life  than 
their  doctrine,  especially  insisting  upon  moral  improvement,  and  what  they 
•  taught  they  also  practised,  and  were  more  strict  towards  themselves  than 
others.  Socrates  declared  repeatedly  *'  that  he  tau<j;ht  not  so  much  by  his 
words  as  by  his  life  and  conduct,"  —  and  with  Christ  life  and  doctrine  were 
identical.  Both  taught  by  word  and  deed,  that  pure  truth  could  only  be 
uuderstood  by  a  pure  heart.  ",He,"  says  Socrates,  "  who  will  approach 
the  Divine,  and  comprehend  the  primary  cause  of  all  things,  must  first  punfy 
his  soul  from  all  passions."  The  wise  men  in  all  ages  placed  at  the  head 
of  all  others  this  great  truth,  "Elevate  thyself  through  purity  of  heart ; 
through  purity  obtain  the  pure,  for  right  actions  are  the  preparatory  step 
to  right  knowledge."  Socrates  was  not  capable  of  miraculous  deeds  in  the 
sense  of  Christ,  but  something  of  magical  power  we  also  recognize  in  So- 
crates. It  is  recorded  of  Christ  that  a  certain  woman,  who  had  an  issue 
of  blood  twelve  years,  by  simply  touching  the  hem  of  his  garment,  became 
whole,  because  virtue  had  gone  out  of  him  ;  and  of  Socrates,  testifies  Aris- 
tides  the  following :  —  "I  never  learnt  much  of  Socrates,  but  made  always 
some  inward  progress,  if  coming  in  contact  with  him,  if  only  in  a  house 
with  him,  more  if  in  a  room,  but  mostly  when  I  sat  at  his  side  and  touched 
him."  (Plato  in  Theages,  p.  279  ;  compare  Symposia,  p.  375). 

And  likewise  both  men  had,  against  the  custom  of  their  days,  intercourse 
with  persons,  whose  character  and  conduct  was  entirely  foreign  to  them. 
Christ  once  conversed  with  a  sensual  woman  of  Samaria,  and  revealed  to 
her  his  divine  mission — and  Socrates  visited  the  handsome  Theodota,  and 
taught  her  in  his  ironical  manner,  how  she  might  best  conquer  the  men. 
(Xenophon,  Mem.  III.  2.)  Certainly  the  sun  is  not  spotted  by  shining  upon 
the  good  and  the  evil,  upon  pure  and  impure  waters. 

We  recognize  again  in  the  doctrines  of  both  a  surprising  similarity.  It 
is  unanimously  accorded  to  Socrates,  in  contradistinction  to  the  maxim  of 
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antiquity  —  that  it  was  just  to  give  every  one  his  due,  good  to  the  friend, 
evil  to  the  enemy,  to  surpass  the  enemy  in  causing  injury ;  the  friend  in 
doing  good  —  that  he  taught :  "  To  do  good  to  the  friend,  and  change  ene- 
mies into  friends,  rather  suffer  wrong  than  do  wrong."  Only  one  step  fur- 
ther, or  rather  draw  the  consequences  of  these  precepts  ;  and  we  arrive  at 
the  "love  your  ei\emies"  which  Christ  commands.  Again  both  men  ex- 
pressed almost  in  similar  words  the  great  truth,  and  verified  it  in  their  lives : 
"  that  one  must  in  the  conflict  of  divers  calls  and  duties  rather  obey  God 
than  man,"  though  the  adherence  to  it  should  endanger  our  earthly  life. 

A  whole  series  of  sayings  ascribed  to  Christ,  are  also  applicable  to  Soc- 
rates. Christ  said  of  himself:  "  The  world  hates  me  because  I  testify  that 
their  deeds  are  evil,"  —  and  Socrates  might  say  of  the  Athenians :  "  You 
hate  mc  because  I  prove  that  your  whole  system  of  life  and  government  is 
pernicious  and  wrong."  Christ  testified  that  he  sought  not  his  own  glorj', 
but  the  glory  of  God,  who  had  sent  him,  and  Socrates  would  say,  that  he 
did  not  seek  his  own  glory,  but  that  of  Apollo,  whose  words  he  was  called 
upon  to  verify.  He  also  might  say,  that  he  had  known  the  truth,  and  that 
this  knowledge  had  made  him  free,  but  that  the  Athenians  had  not  under- 
stood his  language,  and  hence  could  not  bear  his  words.  Furthermore  the 
whole  power  of  personality  of  both  teachers  and  their  irresistible  eloquence 
is  recorded  in  almost  the  same  words.  Aristoxenes  testifies  that  he  never 
met  with  any  one  possessed  of  equal  powers  of  persuasion  to  Socrates,  or 
who  at  all  resembled  him^  more  especially  in  the  more  dispassionate  mo- 
ments of  his  life.  Alcibiades  asserts  by  Plato  :  *^  The  whole  man  Socrates 
—  though  outwardly  plain  and  rough,  is  inwardly  the  very  opposite  — in  a. 
poor  shell  the  noblest  kernel." — T^e  English  Leader, 
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There  was  a  people  once,  by  wisest  counsels  steered. 
Who  temples  twain  to  Virtue  and  to  Honoi*  reared. 

Excepting  through  the  first,  — they  stood  so,  \vall  to  wall,— 
No  man  within  the  second  one  could  get  at  all. 

As  forecourt  unto  Honor's  temple  Virtue's  stood. 

"Through  merit  praise  is  reached,"  —  such  was  the  moral  good. 

An  age  did  those  two  temples  thus  together  stand. 
And  all  was  noble-toned  and  prosperous  in  the  land. 

But  long  ago  did  Virtue's  solemn  temple  fall ; 
And  Honor's  shrine,  profaned,  is  open  now  to  all. 

\From  Alger's  Oriented  Poetry. 
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Beyond  what  many  expected,  the  "  Free  Religious  "  movement  of 
Anniversary  Week  has  had  its  awakening  influence.  It  has  gone 
into  the  camp  of  the  Universalists,  and  brought  forth  Rowland  Con- 
nor. The  soundest  man,  perchance,  in  that  entire  "household  of 
faith  " ;  nevertheless,-  with  the  taint  of  free  religion  upon  him,  he 
became  a  fit  subject  for  liberal  dissection.  "  Not  sound,  now,"  was 
the  verdict  of  the  legal  jury.  "  Was  he  sound  when  he  came  ? "  one 
demanded.  "  Dr.  Such-a-one  testifies  that  he  examined  him  in  Jan- 
uary, and  thinks  he  was  sound  then,"  one  replied.  "  And  Dr.  ■ 
thinks  he  was  sound  as  late  as  February  !  "  quoth  another.  Univer- 
salism  has  had  no  such  profound  agitation  for  half  a  century. 

But  we  did  not  look  for  a  like  awakening  in  the  "  Camp  of  Israel." 
The  Israelite^  however,  furnishes  such  a  report.  The  Messefiger^  a 
Chicago  publication,  says,  "  It  appears  to  be  the  fortune  of  our  Cin- 
cinnati co-religionists  to  enjoy  the  rare  distinction  of  having  two 
ministers  who  are  uneasy  in  the  Jewish  pulpit,  and  are  anxious  for 
fame."  This  is  a  thrust  at  Dr.  Lilienthal,  whose  discourse  in  Mr. 
Vickers'  church,  we  published  some  months  ago.  The  Messenger  also 
says,  "  We  defer  remarks  until  Dr.  Wise  feels  disposed  either  to  dis- 
countenance the  honor  thrust  upon  him,  as  a  director  of  the  *  Free 
Religious  Association,'  in  company  with  radicals  of  all  complexions 
and  sexes,  or  to  declare  himself  forever  emancipated  from  the  thral- 
dom of  antiquated  religion,  and  a  bold  professor  of  the  new  faith." 

Dr.  Wise,  Editor  of  I'he  IsraelUey  quoting  the  above,  replies  with 
:so  much  warmth  and  vigor,  as  to  quite  surprise  the  Gentile  world, 
which  has  all  along  supposed  that  no  disturbing  influences  could 
touch  the  fortunes  6f  Judaism.  We  place  below  a  portion  of  his 
remarks.  The  reader  will  not,  of  course,  look  for  the  display  of 
'"  Christian  forbearanee  "  among  our  Jewish  brethren. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  we  did  not  know  exactly  whether  we  should  ac- 
cept the  directorship  in  that  association,  whereas  our  time  will  ■  not 
permit  us  to  do  much  for  it ;  but  after  we  saw  the  remarks  of  The 
Messenger  on  the  matter,  we  instantly  directed  a  letter  of  acceptance 
to  the  secretary  of  the  association,  because  we  are  morally  certain 
that  every  person  or  thing  which  The  Messenger  (Licries,  is  worthy  of 
every  good  man's  support. 

"  It  is  natural  that  an  association  of  liberal  men  who  intend  to 
analyze  the  theological  assumption  of  the  popular  creeds,  and  to  do 
it  in  strict  accordance  with  scientific  principles  ■ —  should  be  decried 
by  Christian  conservatives  who  dread  "  the  overthrow  of  the  tradi- 
tions, dogmas,  and  usages  of  Christendom."     But  that  a  Jew  should 
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be  stupid  enough  to  raise  the  mad-dog  cry  of  infidelity  at  the  heels 
of  men  who  declare  their  intention  to  fight  the  battles  of  truth  ;  that 
a  Jewish  editor  should  clamor  along  with  those  who  see  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  and  the  veracity  of  the  Gospel  writers  put  in  jeopardy,  is  so 
uncommonly  absurd  that  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  mali- 
cious desire  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  Cincinnati  co-religionists. 

"  We  wish  the  *  Free  Religious  Association  *  the  best  of  success, 
and  promise  to  do  all  in  our  power  for  the  progress  and  final  triumph 
of  truth.  We  are  willing  and  desirous,  in  all  matters  of  religion,  to 
abide  by  the  legitimate  results  of  philosophy,  science,  and  criticism. 
Fanatics  and  ignoramuses  ask  more,  or  rather  less  ;  honest  men 
must  exclaim  with  the  prophet,  *Thou  shalt  give  truth  to  Jacob.' 
Truth  is  costlier  than  tradition.  Truth  is  God's  seal,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Universe." 

We  clip  from  another  column  of  the  same  paper  the  following  : 

"The  mission  of  this  organ  of  Judaism  is  a  holy  one.  It  advocates 
progress  and  reform  within  the  pale  of  Judaism,  on  account  of  the  es- 
tablished verity,  that  Judaism  must  accommodate  its  forms  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  or  become  a  superannuated  system  without  influence  on 
our  rising  generation,  or  on  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community. 
It  expounds  the  universal  elements  of  religion,  in  preference  to  the 
accidental  and  local  appendages,  on  account  of  Israel's  messianic 
mission,  and  the  firm  conviction,  that  these  elements  are  to  be  the  re- 
ligion of  future  humanity,  the  redemption  and  the  salvation." 


Mr.  Beecher  has  recently  been  considering  the  subject  of 
"  debts,"  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occasion  much  respectful  alarm 
among  many  of  his  old  church  associates.  Here  is  a  quotation  from 
a  recent  discourse  he  has  published,  good  enough  to  preserve : 

"  When,  therefore,  it  is  declared  that  Christ  bought  us  with  a  price, 
if  you  take  it  as  the  New  Testament  teaches  it,  in  the  metaphorical 
sense  —  if  you  go  on  and  see  that  it  is  a  figure,  in  that  it  is  said  that 
the  blood  was  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  coined  drops,  not  coined 
gold,  there  is  no  harm ;  but  when  men,  as  they  did  once  almost  uni- 
versally, and  as  they  do  now  very  largely,  believe  that  in  the  suffering 
and  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  there  was  anything  that  literally 
meant  paying  a  debt  —  paying  a  debt  to  the  devil,  as  Origen  taught  ; 
paying  a  debt  to  law,  as  hundreds  of  people  now  teach ;  paying  a 
debt  to  justice,  as  the  more  refined  teachers  now  say ;  paying  a  debt 
to  the  public  sentiment  of  the  universe,  or  to  God's  feelings  —  it  is 
all  mischievous.  It  is  mischievous  to  introduce  into  the  highest  realm 
of  Divine  thought  and  Divine  feeling  the  low  and  ill-bred  language 
of  the  counter  and  the  shop.  There  is  nothing  except  this  remote 
and  figurative  application  that  is  true  in  it.  God  does  not  traffic. 
God  is  not  a  merchant  that  buys  and  sells  affections,  and  character, 
and  emotions.  You  would  be  shocked  at  the  very  conception  of  any 
trading  in  love  that  was  mercenary.  What  is  mercenary  except  mer- 
chantabU  1  and  yet,  the  term  has  become  stigmatized  and  odious,  be- 
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cause  men  have  come  to  feel  that  in  the  realm  of  thought,  and  feeling, 
and  love,  above  all  other  feelings,  there  cannot  be  any  such  law  of 
equivalents,  or  any  such  buying  or  selling,  as  there  is  in  commerce ; 
because  they  have  come  to  feel  that  love  has  its  own  rules,  and  does 
not  borrow  them  from  the  shop,  although  it  may  employ  the  figures 
of  commerce.  The  one  is  higher  than  the  other,  and  difTerent  from 
it  And  if  the  difference  seems  so  great  among  men,  how  much 
more  apparent  will  it  be  as  you  rise.  It  is  nowhere  so  clear  as  in  the 
best  things. 

"  As  men  go  up  in  the  scale  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  excellence  ; 
as  they  rise  from  vulgar  to  finer  and  nobler  feelings  and  impulses,  the 
more  they  feel  that  their  actions  must  differ  from  the  actions  which 
they  perform  in  material  things.  And  if  it  be  so  among  men,  how 
much  more  must  it  be  so  in  God  !  God  never  paid  any  debts,  and 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  are 
no  literal  and  commercial  equivalents  for  anything,  and  could  not  be 
without  degrading  the  very  conception  which  makes  God  beautiful 
and  holy. 

"That  Christ  suffered  for  men  we  all  rejoice  to  believe;  but  that 
he  literally  weighed  out,  as  it  were,  so  much  suffering  for  you,  and 
that  He  summed  up  in  Himself  the  sum  total  of  all  the  myriad  indi- 
vidual units  and  tens,  is  a  monstrous  fatuity  which  it  seems  to  me 
could  not  have  been  bred  except  in  times  when  men  had  not  yet  ex- 
plored the  real  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  real  relations  of 
feeling  to  feeling,  thought  to  thought,  and  character  to  character. 
Vet  one  would  think,  sometimes,  to  hear  discourses  on  this  subject, 
and  to  read  the  yet  imperfect  notions  of  writers  concerning  it,  that 
God  sat  behind  a  counter,  and  that  the  vast  intercourse  and  relations 
of  the  universe  were  but  so  much  traffic." 

The  objections  to  Mr.  Beecher*s  modernized  theology  are,  that  he 
whittles  the  idea  of  the  atonement  down  to  a  point  too  small  to  be 
well  seen,  and  has  little  or  no  reference  to  make  to  Scripture^  but 
offers  merely  his  own  philosophical  statements.  The  Examiner^  the 
Baptist  paper  in  which  his  sermons  have  lately  appeared,  comes  to 
his  defense,  we  believe,  with  the  sensible  assertion  that  however 
peculiar  some  of  his  theological  notions  may  appear,  he  is  a  forcible 
man  in  the  affairs  of  practical  religion,  for  all  that. 

Mr.  Beecher's  view  of  the  judgment  is  reasofiabie  rather  than  Scrip- 

turcti. 

"  When  men  are  judged,  they  are  judged  simply  by  the  continuous 
moral  quality  that  is  in  them.  It  is  the  questions.  Which  way  does 
the  mind  point  ?  Which  way  do  the  faculties  point  ?  What  is  the 
moral  tendency  ?  What  are  the  moral  fruits  and  out-comes  ?  —  it  is 
these  questions  that  determine  character.  It  is  not  measured  ;  it  is 
not  weighed.  There  is  no  account  kept  of  it.  Every  man's  charac- 
ter depends  on  his  absolute  moral  condition." 

Mr.  Beecher  is  no  materialist^  as  the  following  shows  : 
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"  Let  us  not  treat  our  souls  —  let  us  not  treat  our  immortal  parts 
—  as  if  they  were  of  clay  and  earth.  The  body  is  of  the  earth,  and 
returns  again  to  dust ;  but  it  bears  in  it  an  altar-fire  —  it  bears  in  it 
a  precious  commodity — that  cannot  be  mentioned  with  gold  or 
jewels.  It  is  that  for  which  there  is  no  just  equivalent  in  this  world  ; 
it  is  that  for  which  there  will  be  found  a  just  equivalent  only  when 
we  rise  into  that  land  of  love  where  the  body  shall  never  go  —  where 
the  soul,  as  a  sweet,  pure,  flaming  spirit,  shall  exist  forever  —  where 
love  shadl  make  its  own  laws,  and  where  love  shall  rule  because  the 
•body  and  all  its  appetites  shall  have  died  forever." 

It  is  "  the  skepticism  of  the  old  Sadducees." 


Speaking  of  Mr.  Beecher's  sermon,  a  critic  concludes,  '*  Since 
there  is  no  atonement  as  forming  a  ground  of  pardon,  it  would  seem 
that  all  men  must  finally  be  condemned,  since  all  have  sinned.  Noth- 
ing is  set  forth  of  repentance,  nothing  of  forgiveness."  For  a  better 
view  of  the  whole  subject  than  can  be  found  most  anywhere  else,  \ve 
refer  all  who  are  at  all  exercised  in  considering  it  to  an  essay  on 
Compensation,"  published  by  Mr.  Emerson,  in  which  he  says, 
The  voice  of  the  Almighty  saith,  *  Up  and  onward  forevermore !  * 
We  cannot  stay  amid  the  ruins."  Forevermore  will  take  us  on  beyond 
the  possibility  of  any  "  final  condemnation."  We  do  not  promise 
the  reader  that  he  will  find  much  in  this  essay  about  "  original  sin," 
**  atonement,"  "  repentance,"  "  forgiveness,"  but  he  may  gather  many 
valuable  and  confirming  statements,  or  suggestions,  that  have,  per- 
haps, a  long  time  Iain  in  his  own  mind  as  possible  solutions  of  the 
problem.  Mr.  Emerson  begins  by  saying,  "  Ever  since  I  was  a  boy, 
I  have  wished  to  write  a  discourse  on  Compensation  ;  for  it  seemed 
to  me  when  very  young,  that  on  this  subject  life  was  ahead  of  theol- 
ogy, and  the  people  knew  more  than  the  preachers  taught." 


Another  critic  of  Mr.  Beecher  says,  "He  keeps  saying,  *Do 
right,  do  right,  that  is  religion.'  Auguste  Comte,  the  atheist,  said  the 
same  thing  ;  that  was  his  religion.     But  then, 

*  What  shall  the  dying  sinner  do  ? ' " 

What,  but  die,  and  after  death,  do  as  he  could  have  done  before } 
How  is  it  that  the  mere  act  of  dying  must  affect  his  opportunities  for 
the  worse  ?  Why  must  "  fate  "  close  in  upon  him  there,  and  "  grace  " 
have  an  end  ?  AVhat  other  purpose  can  the  good  God  have  in  permit- 
ling  the  sinner  to  still  live,  but  that  he  may  outgrow  his  sin,  and 
"  put  off  the  old  Adam  "  ? 

"Warrington  "  writes  to  the  Springfield  Republican^  "I  asked  an 
old  ex-clergyman  of  the  denomination  what  he  thought  of  Dr.  Miner 
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on  the  scent  for  heretics,  and  he  said  the  only  possible  heresy  in  the 
Universalist  denomination,  according  to  the  old  teachers  of  that 
order,  was  to  deny  that  Judas  Iscariot  and  Jesus  Clirist  were  sitting 
side  by  side  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  The  original  Judas  was  for- 
tunate in  dying  before  a  less  liberal  spirit  prevailed.  Those  who  are 
regarded  as  the  Judases  of  to-day,  have  an  important  condition  at- 
tached to  their  privilege,  which  he  did  not  It  does  not  particularly 
relate  to  their  moral  or  spiritual  character ;  it  is  not  because  they, 
carrying  "  money  bags,"  have  finally  sold  their  souls,  that  they  can- 
not occupy  the  exalted  seat  in  this  and  the  next  world.  No  such 
rigor  of  moral  discipline  is  proposed  now,  any  more  than  formerly. 
But  an  ecclesiastical  issue  is  raised,  which,  the  zeal  of  many  makes 
outweigh  all  virtue,  and  lack  of  virtue,  beside.  Are  they  proficients 
in  confessing  with  their  lips  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  ?  Yea,  or 
nay  ?     '*  Yea  "  secures  the  welcome  and  honor. 


"  Can  it  be  possible  that  all  those  who  have  been  publicly  connected  with  the 
radical  religious  movement  can  read  the  paragra])h  from  the  pen  of  the  Editor  on 
page  760  of  the  August  Radical,  without  protesting  against  such  irreligious  refer- 
ence to  the  Saviour  ?  "  —  Boston  Transcript. 

We  make  a  note  of  the  above  that  we  may  to  some  extent  correct 
the  prevailing  mistake  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  religious  radical 
movement.  So  far  as  we  know  all  those  who  contribute  to  this 
movement  do  so  of  their  free  accord,  without  permission  or  hindrance 
from  each  other.  They  are  a  company  of  men  and  women,  some  of 
them  more  or  less  associated,  all  of  them  holding  as  individuals  their 
own  independant  ground.  Of  the  time  to  speak,  each  is  his  own 
judge,  as  he  is  also  of  what  he  shall  say.  Those  who  may  associate 
share  in  no  responsibility  for  each  others*  opinions.  If  they  have  any 
meaning  for  the  word  "heresy,"  it  expresses  for  them  a  divine  right 
As  a  *•'  denominational  body,"  they  do  not  exist.  Their  unisons  are 
of  the  spirit.  The  idea  of  "  the  Saviour,"  if  it  is  held  at  all,  is  a  pri- 
vate opinion.  It  may  be  held  or  not,  like  any  other  idea,  the  person 
holding  it,  being  neither  better  nor  worse.  Collectively,  the  Radicals 
have  no  dogma,  nor  any  voice,  hence,  no  "  Saviour,"  nor  aught  else  to 
defend.  They  defend  freedom  by  personal  discipline  in  non-interven- 
tion.    They  criticize  each  other,  yet  hold  fellowship  all  the  same. 


The  true  method  for  increasing  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  takes  full 
account  of  flie  resources  of  human  nature.  It  gives  thoughts  to  the 
winds,  nor  worries  to  know  whence  they  are  blown,  nor  how  they 
fare.     Waiting  minds  are  at  every  point  of  the  compass.     They  know 
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their  own  truth.  They  can  manage  it.  They  need  no  pastor,  no 
divine  Doctor.  T%ey  and  it  Write  it,  speak  it,  leave  them  alone. 
There  is  a  preacher  who  says,  "  I  sow  Sabbath  morning,  and  reap  my 
harvest  at  night."  His  harvest.  Will  the  Lord  think  it  fit  for  His 
granary?  There  is  another  preacher,  who,  it  is  said,  has  large  col- 
lections of  photographs,  f(u  similes  of  the  souls  he  has  saved.  He 
studies  them  well  that  in  Heaven  he  may  recognize  his  "jewels,"  and 
say,  "  Here  I>ord,  am  I,  thy  unworthy  servant,  and  the  souls  Thou 
hast  given  me."  What  a  parade-ground  would  he  make  of  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven. 


For  a  few  years  back  we  have  heard  various  rumors  of  an  effort 
to  introduce  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a  recognition 
of  the  being  of  God,  and  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. The  other  day  we  read  in  the  Church  Union  a  paragraph 
stating  that  Rev.  Mr.  Craven,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  is  engaged 
working  up  the  subject,  and  that  the  interest  therein  among  professed 
Christians  (of  whom  there  are  5,000,000  in  America)  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. It  adds  its  own  mite  to  the  cause  by  saying,  "  It  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  how  a  nation  with  such  an  infidel  Constitution  can 
expect  the  blessing  of  God." 

Well,  Mr.  Craven  and  Co.,  no  doubt  the  tottering  fortunes  of  your 
religion  need  this  Constitutional  prop.  But,  if  we  mistake  not,  you 
come  upon  the  stage  too  late  for  more  than  a  farce.  You  are  a  num- 
ber of  centuries  too  late  ;  three  or  four  at  least.  Had  providence  or- 
dered your  birth  with  more  seasonableness  for  the  work  you  have  at 
heart,  you  might  have  achieved  something  of  a  success.  But  here 
you  are  thrust  into  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  —  five 
million  strong,  all  told  —  men,  women  and  children  at  that,  —  and 
the  whole  bent  of  the  new  civilization  against  you  to  a  dead  cer- 
tainty. Better  try  your  fortunes  at  some  less  hopeless  task.  Pray 
consider  that  the  fathers  were  right  in  this  matter.  Understand 
that  the  political  constitution  of  a  countr}'  has  nothing  to  do  with 
forms  of  religion,  nor  with  affirming  the  being  of  a  God.  God  and 
religion  are  private  property.  Let  your  Constitution  provide  for 
establishing  justice  among  men,  and  then  its  function  will  be  ex- 
hausted, and  the  blessing  of  God  fairly  earned. 

But,  proceed  if  you  must.  Perhaps  the  question  needs  airing. 
At  any  rate,  the  Christianity  you  represent  needs  to  niake  but  a 
few  more  such  pretentions,  to  expose  it  to  universal  contempt. 

Editor. 


BOOK    NOTICES. 

A  Woman's  Secret.    By  Mrs.  Caroline  Fairfield  Corbin.    Chi- 
cago: Central  Publishing  House,  1867. 

This  is  a  **  Woman's  Rights  "  book.  The  story  is  decidedly  interesting, 
the  characters  are  drawn  with  vigor  and  no  little  felicity.  In  tlie  character- 
ization there  is  a  fine  impartiality :  men  and  women  are  portrayed  as  they 
really  are ;  some  noble,  self-sacrificing,  self-forgetful ;  some  mean,  selfish, 
cruel  The  most  loveable  character  in  the  book  is  Dr.  Gaines ;  the  most 
odious  is  Mrs.  Gladstone ;  and  the  fact  is  noticeable  when  we  take  into 
account  that  the  prevailing  purpose  is  to  write  man  down  and  woman  vp, 
Rebecca,  the  heroine,  engages  one's  interest,  and  seems  rather  finely  de- 
lineated, until  she  begins  to  dispute,  when  at  once  the  tone  becomes  so 
dogmatic,  and  has  such  a  hard,  disagreeable  argumentative  snap^  that  the 
effect  is  quite  spoiled.  She  goes  off  like  a  disputing  machine ;  round 
turns  the  crank,  the  cogs  fit  well  into  each  other,  the  wheels  revolve, 
buzz,  buzz,  grind,  grind  ;  no  wooden  performance  could  be  better. 

It  is  a  pity  ;  for  Mrs.  Corbin  came  near  to  making  an  excellent  noveL 
She  has  earnest  moral  feeling,  a  good  womanly  sentiment,  —  when  she 
does  not  commit  herself  to  the  machine,  —  and  she  has  almost  2l  genius 
for  characterization.  Her  book  contains  fine  observations,  has  indeed  many 
merits. 

And  yet  it  is  spoiled.  She  deals  in  theory  somewhat  liberally,  and  the 
theory  is  shallow,  flippant,  and  every  way  poor  to  a  degree.  Her  theory 
of  man  is  that  he  is  distinctively  selfish,  and  fit  only  for  the  lowest  func- 
tions ;  of  woman,  that  she  is  an  angel,  and  that  all  high  interests  are  com- 
mitted to  her  hands.  And  yet  this  angel  has  no  inward  control  or  strength 
unless  that  selfish  brute  loves  her !  It  is  not  merely  that  she  needs  his 
muscular  power,  as  one  needs  that  of  an  ox  ;  her  felicity  depends  upon 
his  love.  Titania  is  happy  only  when  Bottom,  with  the  donkey's  head  on 
his  shoulders,  brays  affection.  How  any  woman,  with  a  hundredth  part  of 
Mrs.  Corbin's  fine  sense  and  fine  feeling,  can  commit  herself  to  this  dis- 
gusting conception  of  the  relation  between  the  sexes,  passes  our  compre- 
hension. 

Again,  woman  is  angel,  but  she  has  no  character  of  her  own !  She  is 
what  man  makes  her.  She  may  be  as  bloodless  an  incarnation  of  selfish- 
ness as  Mrs.  Gladstone  is  shown  to  be  ;  but  she  is  not  in  fault,  man  makes 
her  so  ;  and  if  he  will  make  her  so,  she  cannot  help  it !  This  attempt  to 
make  women,  like  babies,  irresponsible,  this  making  her  an  angel  without 
a  particle  of  character,  an  angelic  nose  of  wax,  —  ought  to  l>e  more  offen- 
sive to  any  woman  who  respects  herself  and  her  sex,  than  any  direct 
censure  could  be.  Surely  no  woman  will  serve  her  sex  by  preaching  this 
skimpole  gospel.  Make  women  believe,  as  Mrs.  Corbin  would  have  them» 
that  they  must  be  whatever  the  other  sex  would  have  them  :  that  they 
must  continue  to  fill  up  the  hells  of  our  cities  until  there  is  nowhere  a 
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lewd  man  ;  and  Heaven  help  them  !  Nay,  Heaven  itself  could  not  then 
help  them.  And  precisely  this,  and  in  direct  allusion  to  the  ^  social  evil," 
is  what  this  writer  would  have  them  believe.  We  remember  to  have 
heard  Lucy  Stone  make  to  woman  a  direct  moral  appeal,  the  most  mov- 
ing we  ever  listened  to.  She  believed  that  they  had  character,  and  could 
do  something  for  themselves.  No  Skimpole  there.  But  all  this  is  to  be 
changed.  No  use  to  address  woman  ;  speak  to  man  ;  he  carries  the  whole 
character  of  woman,  as  it  were,  in  his  pocket !  Now,  the  sexes  do  indeed 
act  and  react  upon  each  other,  and  the  man  is  to  blame  for  much  short- 
coming in  woman  ;  no  donbt  of  it,  and  much  shame  to  him  ;  but  this  angel- 
without-character  doctrine  of  the  sex  is  the  worst  slander  upon  it,  and  is 
fit  to  make  one*s  stomach  queasy. 

Once  more,  Mrs.  Corbin  indulges  herself  in  a  sort  of  talk,  to  which 
Mrs.  Farnham  first  gave  currency,  —  to  the  effect  that  woman  is  superior 
to  man,  t>ecause  her  body  has  more  organs.  What  a  wonderful  age  is  this 
we  live  in  !  an  age  when,  with  such  a  purpose,  refined  ladies  challenge  the 

other  sex  to  such  comparisons  !     "  I  am  your  superior  sir  ;  for  you " 

Spare  !  spare !    We  retreat,  we  fly  the  field   in  utter  rout !     Sauve  qui 

p€Ut! 

Let  us,  however,  muster  courage  to  remind  Mrs.  Corbin  that  in  all 
which  distinguishes  the  physical  organization  of  human  beings  there  is 
no  such  difference  between  the  sexes  as  is  pretended,  but  only  in  organic 
arrangements  common  to  the  mammalia  in  general.  The  argument  is  ludi- 
crously invalid,  and  we  beg  leave  to  think  it  indelicate.  Meanwhile  the 
spirit  of  bold  self-assertion  in  which  it  is  employed  is  ungraceful,  and  is 
certainly  not  peculiarly  feminine. 

Woman  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  man  ;  and  because  she  is  so, 
^reat  promises  of  the  welfare  of  humanity  are  committed  to  her  hands. 
No  man  ever  truly  loved  a  woman  without  feeling  this  partial  pre-eminence, 
feeling  it  with  equal  humility  and  gratitude.  But  on  the  one  hand  no  true 
woman  ever  deeply  loved,  without  feeling  that  she  was  mating  superiorities 
with  superiorities,  and  with  such  as  are  of  equal  dignity.  The  notion  that 
woman  can  only  love  downward,  and  therefore  degradingly,  is  one  that 
should  be  summarily  dismissed.  If  it  be  necessary  to  balance  the  self- 
assumption  of  one  sex  with  a  like  indulgence  for  a  time  on  the  part  of  the 
other,  we  are  quite  willing  to  g^ve  women  their  turn  ;  but  pray,  let  us  get 
through  with  all  this  as  soon  as  may  be.  Man  and  woman  are  each  supe- 
rior to  the  other,  and  superior  in  faculties  of  like  dignity,  and  because  they 
are  so,  there  can  be  between  them  a  true  marriage,  a  union  that  constitutes 
for  both  of  them  a  higher  and  more  i>erfect  life.  Both  will  suffer  while  al] 
this  is  misunderstood,  and  therefore  we  have  no  cordial  welcome  for  books, 
which,  in  the  unintelligible  desire  to  exalt  woman,  rob  her  of  all  proper 
character,  and  make  the  supreme  experience,  save  one,  of  her  life  a  degra- 
dation. We  say  so  much  in  the  present  case  with  pain,  for,  we  repeat, 
Mrs.  Corbin's  book  has  decided  merit  Her  conception  of  the  maternal  re- 
lation is  very  noble  indeed.  She  is  always  good  when  she  writes  from  her 
own  mind  ;  it  is  only  when  she  falls  to  her  borrowed  themes,  largely  due  to 
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Mrs.  Farnhamf  that  she  fuls.  Will  she  not  leave  this  trash  of  physiologi- 
cal irrelevancies,  not  to  say  indelicacies,  aside,  with  all  the  crass  stuff  that 
belongs  to  it,  and  try  again,  writing  only  from  her  £ne  woman's  heart  ? 
There  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  topic  she  has  at  heart,  and  a  certain  por- 
tion of  this  she  is  able  to  say,  and  say  well,  even  beautifully,  if  she  will 
write  what  she  feels,  and  let  Farnhamisms  alone. 

D.  A.  W. 

Nature  and  Life.    Sermons  by  Robert  Collyer,  Pastor  of  Unity 
Church,  Chicago.     Boston  :  H.  B.  Fuller,  1867.  pp.  313. 

No  statements  of  doctrine,  results  of  an  intellectual  method  or  of  scien- 
tific thinking,  no  positing  of  naturalism  or  of  supematuralism,  are  to  be 
found  in  this  volume.  It  seems  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  any  theological 
forethought,  and  appears  quite  unconcerned  whether  the  writer  be  ranked 
with  one  party  or  another.  We  can  draw  our  own  inferences,  if  we  choose, 
but  the  volume  does  not  go  out  of  its  way  to  help  us. 

Perhaps  we  might  urge  that,  in  the  present  tendency  to  distinguish 
sharply  between  the  old  and  new  schools  of  liberal  belief,  when  it  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  indifference  to  which  side  a  man  belongs,  and  when  no 
man,  except  the  merest  pulpit  rhetorician,  ought  to  be  content  with  neu- 
trality, or  to  cover  up  all  issues  in  loose  statements  of  the  superiority  of 
true  living  to  right  thinking,  a  few  pages  might  have  been  devoted  to  an 
uncontroversial  but  frank  and  manly  statement  of  the  writer's  anti-super- 
naturalism.  For  he  ought  not  to  think  that,  because  he  is  a  fine,  bold, 
healthy  sympathizer  with  men  and  women,  and  with  all  great  causes,  he  can 
afford  to  be  misinterpreted,  or  to  give  occasion  to  interested  flattery.  He 
should  tell  his  whole  thought  plumply  upon  all  grave  points,  without  dread 
of  being  labelled  by  this  or  that  party.  A  man  of  poetic  gifts  and  sensibili- 
ties, who  is  disposed  to  wrap  his  ideas  in  fine  appeals  to  the  general  feel- 
ings in  which  all  men  agree,  and  who  loves  to  tell  how  he  appreciates  our 
human  nobility,  is  very  likely  to  be  misunderstood  upon  a  point  that  ought 
not  to  be  blinked,  that  cannot  be  ignored.  Mr.  Collyer  would  leave  no  one 
in  doubt  as  to  his  republicanism,  his  hatred  of  treason,  love  of  equal  rights, 
and  of  all  high  morals.  He  ought  to  have  sentences  equally  Saxon  and 
sinewy  to  record  once  for  all  whatever  theological  radicalism  he  sincerely 
cherishes.  This  would  save  him  from  the  disgrace  of  being  continually 
button-holed  and  patted  on  the  back  by  the  didactic  brethren  who  want  to 
make  capital  out  of  his  fine  gifts.  And  a  man  who  is  so  capable  of  standing 
alone,  and  doing  his  great  work,  need  not  be  afraid  if  some  radical  should 
try  the  button-holing  game.  As  it  is,  what  with  pulling  and  hauling,  Mr. 
Collyer  will  not  have  a  button  left  upon  his  coat.  We  suspect  he  will  say 
that  any  dogmatic  string  will  serve  to  hold  his  garments  on  while  he  does 
the  real  work  which  God  has  put  into  his  hands.  This  failure  sharply  to 
discriminate,  showing  a  carelessness  upon  the  point  of  an  intellectual 
method,  and  no  great  interest  in  the  historical  order  of  creation,  cannot  be 
urged  as  a  fault  against  a  volume  which  so  plainly  sets  out  to  talk  about 
those  matters  of  prevailing  interest,  faith,  hope,  love  of  nature,  and  senti- 
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ments  connected  with  home  and  the  affections.  And  we  never  expect  that 
Mr.  Collyer  will  clear  up  this  generality  of  tone.  It  must  always  pervade 
his  speaking  and  writing,  and  remain,  in  such  healthy  hands,  very  quicken- 
ing and  effective. 

We  are  disposed  thus  to  pay  the  highest  compliment  that  we  can  to  our 
impression  of  the  man,  by  actually  criticising  a  volume  that  the  sectarian 
newspapers  sufficiently  bespatter  with  fine  epithets.  We  do  not  mean  to 
tell  how  many  touching  and  lovely  pages  have  arrested  our  attention,  what 
capital  phrases  clinch  his  thought,  what  simplicity  of  style  and  feeling  he 
hasy  how  thoroughly  in  earnest  he  appears.  By  this  time  he  can  do  without 
any  more  general  allusions  of  that  kind.  Will  he  thank  us  for  telling  a  pri- 
vate fear  we  have  that  his  sympathy  with  the  domestic  features  of  our 
homes  and  people  will  run  into  sentimentality,  as  it  does,  for  instance,  in 
the  sermons  entitled  **  Ascending  and  Descending  Angels,*'  *^  Healing  and 
Hurting  Shadows,"  and  "  The  Hither  Side  ?"  We  know  that  his  heart  is 
not  a  flabby  organ,  with  all  its  tenderness,  but  his  pen  cannot  entirely  cure 
itself  of  paddling  about  in  the  feeling.  Oh,  let  us  all  shun  this  trick  of 
manipulating  and  nursing  the  home-stock  and  average  softnesses  of  the 
people.  Leave  all  that  business  to  be  done  by  eloquent  pulpit  orators 
whose  ministry  consists  in  rehashing  the  congregation  and  protecting  it 
from  thought. 

Mr.  CoUyer's  sense  of  humor  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  estimating 
these  discourses. 

What  a  pleasant  shock  it  gives  to  the  nerves  when  this  great  quality  per- 
vades the  sermonic  form.  The  meeting-house,  communion  table,  font  and 
sexton  disappear,  reabsorbed  in  nature,  if  indeed  they  ever  came  thence,  and 
the  audience  gets  the  tonic  of  its  own  health  and  laughter.  Mr.  Collyer 
can  make  you  weep,  yet,  with  no  violent  transition,  you  find  the  tear 
dried  by  the  sun-burst  of  a  smile  as  it  flits  across  the  countenance.  There 
is  no  art  in  this  ;  it  is  the  most  unaflected  play  of  his  noble  natural  power. 
The  courage  to  speak  the  mind,  and  the  mind  to  be  charmed  by  the  incon- 
gruity that  dissolves  in  a  deeper  congruity  of  feeling,  has  given  Mr.  Collyer 
this  inestimable  advantage  in  addressing  men.  And  as  often  as  he  throws 
himself  unreservedly  upon  man's  craving  for  bold,  spontaneous  speech, 
bis  writings  will  meet  the  welcome  which  has  already  been  accorded  to  this 
volume,  whose  spirit,  good-nature,  and  devotedness,  will  be  the  delight  of 
many  a  house.  j.  w. 

The  Mistake  of  Christendom,   Or,  Jesus  and  his  Gospel  before  Paul 
and  Christianity.     By  George  Stearns.     Boston :  Belah  Marsh. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  distinguish  between  the  natural  religion 
of  Jesus  and  Christism  —  that  religion  of  Paul  which  all  Christendom  after 
the  apostle  has  mistaken  for  the  Gospel  of  Jesus."  The  author  ex- 
claims "  Behold  the  man  I "  but  not  as  a  more  modern*  and  popular  writer 
has  done  to  implicate  Jesus  in  the  claim  for  an  official  position  among  his 

•The  Mistake  of  Christendom  was  first  published  by  Mr.  Stearns  ten  years  ago. 
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fellow  men.     In  behalf  of  Jesus  he  repudiates  the  entire  Christian  scheme, 
including  the  foggy  theories  of  that  phase  of  it  known  of  late  as  liberal. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  here  a  fact  of  some  importance,  which  most  of  the 
critics  of  religious  radicalism  fail  to  comprehend.  They  seem  to  think  that 
it  is  the  whole  purpose  of  a  radical's  creed  to  dishonor  the  character  of 
Jesus.  The  truth  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  perhaps,  they  tender  him  more 
true  honor  than  any  other  class  pretending  to  show  him  respect  at  all. 
For  instance,  Theodore  Parker's  eulogy  of  him  ranks  among  the  most  ap- 
preciative. So  has  Mr.  Emerson  in  some  of  his  essays,  yielded  the  fullest 
meed  of  praise.  In  a  recent  lecture  of  his  we  heard  him  utter  a  few  sym- 
pathetic words  that  were  sufficient  to  relieve  the  man  whose  name  has  been 
so  ploughed  into  the  history  of  the  world  from  all  need  of  eulogium  by  the 
million  sickly  pipers  of  it.  The  crowded  hall  was  hushed  into  a  silence  as 
sublime  as  it  was  profound.  The  manly  reverence  one  soul  may  pay  an- 
other, is  something  different  from  the  impoverished  whine  over  the  **  Lord  " 
now  becoming  so  popular  in  the  churches,  as  Spiritual  life  is  dying  out 
there. 

Mr.  Stearns,  in  common  with  all  radical  writers,  is  quite  disposed  to  give 
Jesus  the  credit  of  being  a  first  discoverer  of  Spiritual  laws.  He  is,  perhaps, 
more  unqualified  than  some  in  his  assertions.  His  book  shows  that  he  has 
been  a  faithful  student  of  the  subject ;  and  it  furnishes  many  chapters  of  valu- 
able reading.  If  he  had  brought  it  to  an  end  without  putting  in  a  claim  for 
Jesus  as  a  **  medium,"  we  should  have  been  much  better  pleased.  But  he 
has  evidently  been  faithful  to  his  own  convictions,  and  that  is  never  other 
than  a  merit. 

We  confess  to  much  skepticism  about  the  "  wisdom  of  the  angels."  We 
think  the  race  does  not  have  things  rci/eaifd  to  it,  so  much  as  it  in  its 
progress  and  growth  discovers  truth,  the  laws  of  material  nature,  and  of  hu- 
man nature.  It  ascends  to  higher  spheres  by  force  of  strength  gained  in 
discovering  and  obeying  the  laws  of  the  present  plane.  The  mind  of  man 
must  sustain  as  original  a  relation  to  truth  now,  as  ever  hereafter,  for  htm 
to  be  much  benefited  thereby.  Our  **  Heavenly  world  "  is  within  the  soul 
itself.  We  like  to  insist  on  the  privilege  of  exploring  it,  for  we  value  the 
e-vperience.  Leave  us  a  little  poetry,  a  little  opportunity  for  surprise.  As 
one  says,  at  the  beginning  of  a  promising  story,  *^  Don't  tell,"  to  the  friend 
who  wants  to  sketch  it  through  and  reveal  the  end,  so  we  protest  against 
the  anticipations  of  our  growth  by  "  celestial  revelations."  We  think  souls 
may  be  as  wise  in  visible  as  in  invisible  bodies,  while  "  living  "  as  when 
"  dead."  Our  theory  is  that  re^oelation  is  perception.  All  that  Jesus  knew, 
he  knew  of  himself,  precisely  as  the  rest  of  us  do.  His  own  eye  saw  the 
principle  he  unfolded.  He  needed  not  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  superior  in- 
telligences. What  one  has  to  communicate  is  himself.  We  like  to  know 
that  he  sticks  to  that,  be  it  more  or  less. 

But  aside  from  this  turn  of  the  subject,  which  will  be  no  drawback  what- 
ever to  a  great  many,  Mr.  Stearns  has  furnished  much  to  recommend  his 
book  to  all. 

Editor. 


\ 
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Praying  axd  Working.   By  the  Rev.  William  F.  Stevenson,  Dublin ; 
London  :  Strahan  &  Co.  1863. 

There  is  more  of  the  Christ  spirit  and  life  in  this  book,  than  there  is  of 
intellectual  good  or  apperception  of  the  truth  in  it.  Indeed,  if  the  book 
teaches  anything,  it  teaches  the  unattainableness  of  good  by  the  mere  intel- 
lect or  by  culture  alone.  Modem  culture  is  opposed  to  New  Testament 
£uth  and  to  the  miracle-working  Christ,  because  it  has  no  use  for  them. 
It  is  not  easy  to  unite  the  two.  The  contrast  in  the  life  of  John  Falk,- be- 
tween the  intensely  pracdcal  and  realistic  character  of  that  **  faith  which 
works  by  love,'*  and  the  ideal  or  intellectual  life  of  Weimar  in  the  last  cen- 
tur)',  which  quietly  ignored  Christianity.  Falk  was  both  a  student  and 
lover  of  Goethe,  and  at  one  time  attached  to  his  person,  is  very  finely 
drawn,  and  not  without  its  lesson  in  our  day.  When  Napoleon  came  thun- 
dering and  storming  through  Germany,  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  gods, 
and  frightening  Weimar  out  of  its  wits,  John  Falk  set  to  work  saving  what 
be  could  of  the  human  wrecks  which  war  made  around  him,  and  gathering 
the  poor  orphan  children  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings. 
'*  The  dark  nights  of  winter  were  lighted  with  burning  homesteads,  the 
roads  from  village  to  village  were  thick  with  com  ;  horses  were  bought  for 
a  crown  and  foddered  on  the  unthre^hed  wheat ;  wool  was  sold  for  a  farth- 
ing the  pound,  and  the  sheep  were  roasted  by  the  score  ;  the  peasants  were 
driven  in  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to  roast  and  grind  the  coffee  for  break- 
fast ;  the  air  was  rent  with  the  cries  of  women  and  children,  who  fled  from 
the  brutal  soldiery,  and  Ragusa  at  the  head  of  20,000  brigands,  filled  the 
country  with  terror  and  blood.  During  nine  months,  900,000  hostile  sol- 
diers, and  500,000  horses  were  quartered  on  the  Duchy  of  Weimar,  with 
its  population  of  100,000.  But  one  man  preserved  his  head,  bore  up 
against  the  panic,  spoke  brave,  cheer)'  words,  and  acted  with  wisdom  and 
vigor.  The  Duke  made  him  a  Councillor,  and  hung  an  order  on  his  breast. 
'  The  people  in  Weimar,*  says  the  only  biographer  I  have  been  able  to 
find,  *  saw  the  new  Councillor  walk  through  the  street  with  a  ribbon  at  his 
button-hole  ;  but  the  Lord  in  heaven  saw  only  a  publican  which  was  a  sin- 
ner.*    Falk  was  the  good  genius  of  the  place.** 

Peace  came  at  length,  and  pestilence  followed  in  the  track  of  war.  Falk 
himself  lost  four  out  of  six  children,  and  buried,  as  he  declared,  the  best 
part  of  his  life  in  the  grave.  But  buried  only  as  the  seed  is  buried  prepara- 
tory to  a  new  life  and  vigor,  for  at  this  point  began  the  real  life-work  of 
Falk.  He  inaugurated  the  Home  Mission  in  Germany,  built  Reforma- 
tories for  poor  wandering  and  destitute  children,  and  toiled  indefatigably  at 
arresting  the  growth  of  evils,  and  nipping  in  the  bud  the  incipient  crime 
and  pauperism  of  future  generations.  He  saw  the  value  of  childhood  as  an 
element  of  power  and  purity  in  the  progress  of  society,  and  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  successful  workers  in  this  great  field  of  Human  Culture. 
He  was  accompanied  and  followed'  in  his  work  by  such  men  and  teachers 
as  Pestalozzi,  Wichem,  Theodore  Hiedner,  John  Evangelist  Gossner,  and 
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others,  who  are  given  as  specimens  of  praying  and  working  men,  and  hence 
the  title  of  the  book.  j.  s. 

Love  in  Spain,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Martha  Perry  Lowe. 
Author  of  "  The  Olive  and  the  Pine.'*  Boston  :  William  V.  Spen- 
cer.    1867. 

If  we  might  look  upon  the  contents  of  this  elegant  volume  as  superior 
pieces  of  ladies'  fancy  work,  we  should  find  much  in  it  to  praise  and  admire. 
But  no  person,  we  are  sure,  would  more  strongly  object  to  such  treatment 
than  the  authoress,  none  would  sooner  scorn  leniency  accorded  in  behalf 
of  her  sex.  Wc  must  therefore  regard  it  as  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  seri- 
ous work  of  art,  and  as  such  we  are  bound  to  condemn  it 

To-day,  when  so  many  write,  and  so  few  write  well,  we  cannot  set  our 
standard  of  art  too  high,  nor  speak  too  plainly  the  truth  about  all  inferior 
products.  The  circumstance  which,  above  all  others,  prevents  the  growth 
of  high  art  in  America,  is  the  hasty  and  indiscriminate  praise  showered 
upon  worthless  productions  and  paltry  imitations.  Into  the  aristocracy  of 
art,  genius  alone  can  give  admission  ;  where  that  is  wanting  all  effort  at 
intrusion  is  as  ridiculous  as  those  of  M.  Jourdain. 

Tlie  present  volume  has  received  much  praise  ;  it  deserves  none  except 
what  may  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  primer  and  the  binder.  Lovt  in 
Spain  is  a  drama  in  form,  but  it  is  neither  a  tragedy  nor  a  comedy,  nor  any 
combination  of  these.  It  is  a  tale,  such  as  we  have  known  romantic  young 
ladies  of  sixteen  write,  partially  turned  into  verse.  It  has  not  one  of  the 
requisites  of  a  work  of  art,  central  idea,  plot,  purpose,  unity,  or  execution. 
The  characters  are  puppets  moved  by  wires,  and  demeaning  themselves 
very  ludicrously.  There  is  not  a  life  picture,  nor  even  a  daub  in  it  It  is 
unrelieved  prose  from  beginning  to  end,  much  of  it  bad  prose,  pretending 
to  be  verse.  To  take  a  few  lines  as  examples  :  what  shall  we  say  to 
six-footed  monster :  — 

"  What  do  you  think  about  this  liberal  movement  t " 

or  this  poetical  specimen : 

"  Then  will  you  walk  into  the  other  room  ? " 

M.  Jourdain  will  discover  shortly  that  he  has  been  talking  poetry  all 
life.     Even  the  grammar  is  not  always  faultless,  e.  g. : 

"There  are  no  further  news  from  England  yet" 
"  How  I  zvould  like  to  show  those  spots  to  you." 

Such  a  barbarous  plural  as  madames  was  surely  never  heard  of  before.  It 
is  a  pity  that  an  authoress,  so  fond  of  mixing  up  her  dialogue  with  frag- 
ments of  Spanish,  should  know  her  own  language  so  imperfectly.  The 
"  Other  Poems  "  have  nothing  to  recommend  them.  Well  may  the  writer 
of  them  exclaim,  as  she  does  :  "  O  Poesy  !  thou  art  not  mine  ! "  She  adds, 
with  extraordinary  grammar :  "'Tis  I,  sweet  sovereign,  who  am  thine,**  — 
a  statement  which  we  beg  leave  to  doubt    This  volume  has  no  raisan  diire. 

T.  D. 


\ 
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Thb  Pillars  of  Truth  :  A  Series  of  Sermons  on  the  Decalogue.  By 
E.  O.  Haven,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  President  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
New  York:  1866.    pp.240. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Methodist  ministers  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  held  last 
July  in  this  city,  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 

"  That  we  solemnly  protest  against  the  opening  of  the  City  Library  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

**  I.  Such  an  act  will  be  in  public  opposition  to  the  command  of  God  to 
keep  holy  his  sacred  day." 

Other  reasons  which  follow  this  speak  of  the  proposed  opening  of  the 
•  Reading-room  on  Sunday  afternoons,  as  a  violation  of  the  ^'  positive  com- 
mands of  God  in  the  Decalogue  "  ;  and  again,  "  the  manifest  will  of  God, 
wHtten  in  his  Word." 

In  a  speech  made  by  Rev.  Gilberts  Haven,  supporting  these  resolutions, 
he  spoke  of  the  opening  of  the  Library  on  Sunday  as  *'  trampling  under 
foot  the  law  of  God." 

These  are  specimens  of  a  very  common  assumption  made  by  ministers, 
and  by  tract  societies,  and  by  the  "  Young  Men*s  Christian  Association  " 
(so  odled),  declaring  that  the  Bible  gives  a  special  command,  and  a  special 
prohibition,  respecting  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

Is  this  assumption  true  ? 

In  one  of  the  sermons  in  the  book  whose  title  is  given  above  (published 
only  a  year  ago),  Dr.  £.  O.  Haven  has  undertaken  to  show  that  it  is  true. 
He  is  as  able  a  man  as  any  in  the  Methodist  denomination,  and  is  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  Scriptures.  If  there  is  in  the  Bible,  any  com- 
mand, or  any  prohibition,  in  regard  to  Sunday,  he  can  show  it  Let  us  see 
whether  he  does  show  any. 

The  Hebrew  fourth  commandment  declares  that  "  the  seventh  day  is  the 
Sabbath." 

Dr.  Haven  candidly  admits  that  "the  Jewish  Sabbath  (our  Saturday)  is 
the  true  seventh  day,"  and  that  "  a  change  so  great  as  transferring  the  Sab- 
bath from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  could  not  be  made  but 
by  divine  authority."  He  repeats  this  just  statement  as  follows  :  —  "  The 
decision  of  the  date  of  the  Sabbath,  whether  on  the  first  day  or  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week,  must  be  made  by  divine  authority, ^^ 

Now  please  attend  carefully  to  Dr.  Haven's  citation  of  "  divine  author- 
ity" for  the  use  of  Sunday  as  a  Sabbath  by  Christians.  Here  are  his 
words,  pp.  90,  I,  2  : 

"  If  the  Sabbath,  therefore,  was  ever  changed,  it  must  have  been  done 
by  Christ  or  his  apostles. 

**  Such  was  the  fact 

**  The  change  does  not  seem  to  have  been  brought  about  by  a  sudden 
edicts  but  by  a  quiet,  persistent  urging  of  a  new  custom.  The  apostles  and 
€arly  Christians  seem  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  together  for  reli- 
gious services  on  Sunday,  or  the  first  day  of  the  week 

"  It  was  found  more  practicable  to  secure  an  observance  of  the  first  day 
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of  the  week  as  a  truly  holy  day,  than  to  emancipate  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week  from  its  false  associations.  Moreover,  the  first  day  of  the  week  was 
the  day  on  which  Christ  arose  from  the  dead,  demonstrating  man's  immor- 
tality. Therefore  Christians  were  taught  to  regard  the  first  day  as  their 
Sabbath." 

Oh  !  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  ! 

"  Christians  were  taught,"  were  they  ?  But  who  taught  them  ?  No 
"  divine  authority  "  recorded  in  Scripture  taught  them.  Dr.  Haven  has 
not  been  able  to  quote  a  single  command,  or  even  recommendation,  to  that 
effect.  There  is  no  such  command,  no  such  recommendation  even,  in  the 
New  Testament.  And  it  is  precisely  because  these  are  not  to  be  found, 
that  a  reasoner  so  skilful  as  Dr.  Haven  is  obliged  to  tell  us  that  something 
"must  have  been  done,"  —  that  something  else  "does  not  seem  "  —  that 
something  else  thes  "seem  "  —  that  something  else  "  was  found  more  prac- 
ticable "  —  and  that  "  Therefore  "  a  certain  "  new  custom  "  became  a  law 
of  God(!)  and  is  to  be  received  as  enacted  "  by  divine  authority  "(!)  thou>(h 
not  a  word  is  said  about  it  in  Scripture  ! 

Such  is  the  forlorn  condition  to  which  Dr.  Haven  is  reduced  by  the  £»ct 
that  his  church  requires  him  to  teach,  as  from  the  Bible,  something  that  is 
not  in  the  Bible.  He  can  reason  well  where  there  is  a  foundation  of  truth 
for  him  to  stand  upon  ;  but  in  this  case  he  feels  compelled  by  circumstan- 
ces to  maintain  something  that  is  not  true  ;  and  thus  his  "  therefore,"  a 
word  which  in  other  cases  he  would  be  ashamed  to  use  without  adequate 
foundation  of  facts  or  truths,  is  based  only  on  "seemings";  and  even  this 
is  too  strong  a  word,  for  the  things  he  alleges  do  not  even  seem^  in  the  eye 
of  reason !  they  are  only  said  to  "  seem." 

The  desperate  strait  in  which  Dr.  Haven  finds  himself,  is  shown  by  his 
phraseology.  Why  does  he  talk  about  the  absence  of  "  a  sudden  edict "  ? 
There  was  no  edict  at  all.  Why  does  he  talk  about  "  a  new  custom  ?  "  — 
as  if  the  introduction  of  any  new  custom  by  men  could  manufacture  and 
establish  "  a  law  of  God  !  "  Why  does  he  talk  about  the  habit  of  early 
Christians  "meeting  together  for  religious  services  on  Sunday,"  as  if 
that  use  of  a  part  of  Sunday  made  an  obligatory  Sabbath  of  the  whole  of 
it?  It  is  a  vain  attempt  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  It  is  of  stuff  iax 
Other  than  the  "  customs  "  or  "  habits  "  of  men  that  "  God*s  laws  "  are 
made  I 

C  K.  W. 
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THE    CLERICAL    BUSINESS* 

FOR  the  Graduating  Class  I  would  say  something  of  our  Clerical 
Business. 
He  is  but  a  seventh-day  worker,  and  earns  his  living  cheap  at  that ! 
So  one  described  the  preacher ;  a  worker  not  in  solid  metal,  ivory,  or 
wood,  but  in  words.  Seventh  day  ?  That  is  his  easiest :  to  deliver 
his  message,  comparative  rest :  to  get  it,  the  task  for  which  six  days, 
and  acmietimes  night  and  day  are  not  enough.  It  is  indeed  but  a 
word.  Yet  if  he  that  offends  not  in  word  is  a  perfect  man,  ours  is  no 
incapable  profession.  What  if  words  be  benedictions,  thoughts,  and 
things ;  half-battles,  as  was  said  of  Luther's  ;  thunders,  as  Coleridge 
called  Wordsworth's?  Jesus  was  a  great  talker,  and  moves  the  world 
still  with  his  words  more  than  by  his  deeds.  Judge  of  people  not  by 
what  they  say,  but  by  their  life !  Well,  what  is  their  life  ?  A  motion 
of  the  arms,  more  than  of  the  lips  ?  Let  us  have  deeper  definitions. 
The  expression  signifies.  Act  or  voice  is  but  a  different  jet  on  the 
same  fountain  of  the  soul,  fullest  through  the  look,  next  the  tone,  last 
the  hands.  What  is  the  subject  of  your  discourse  ?  That  shall  settle 
your  right     Milton  tells  his  native  tongue  he  has  a  theme : 

"Sach  as  may  make  thee  search  thy  coffers  round, 
Before  thou  clothe  my  fancy  in  fit  sound : " 

And  what  but  God,  duty,  and  destiny,  is  in  every  minister's  mouth  ? 
It  is  no  holiday  affair.  In  college  dialect,  the  hard  student  is  said  to 
dig;  and  no  artisan  or  farmer  can  be  a  more  industrious  delver  than 
a  real  preacher.  Nor  by  any  diet  of  theory,  but  tough  experience 
shall  he  be  trained.    The  silence  his  speech  is  bom  of  shall  witness 


*  An  Address  before  the  Senior  Class  in  the  Divinity  School,  at  Cambridge,  by 
C  A.BartoL 
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sorer  wrestlings  than  Jacob's  with  the  Lord.  Perpetually  out  of  joint 
with  his  past  as  but  lame  performance,  he  shall  halt  from  vanity  for  a 
better  way  than  the  Patriarch's  over  Penuel,  wrestling  with  God  that 
he  may  wrestle  with  the  soul  in  close  hug  to  set  the  back-bone  of  its 
principles ;  preaching  not  at  men  as  one  shoots  from  a  distance,  but 
to  them,  feeling  himself  what  he  says.  An  old  citizen  told  me,  no- 
body in  the  crowd  in  Fanueil  Hall  but  supposed  Harrison  Gray  Otis 
smiled  upon  and  held  a  dialogue  particularly  with  him.  That  was  ora- 
tory. But  not  lightly  are  such  effects  wrought  Be  not  deceived  by 
the  inspiration  of  infinite  ease  in  the  pulpit's  success.  How  much 
effort  has  preceded  that  play  !  He  that  does  not  labor  in  the  desk 
must  have  labored  out  of  it  What  hard,  long  husbandry  unfolds  the 
garden-rose  of  beauty,  the  ripened  grain  of  truth !  A  sun-stroke  from 
the  sun  of  righteousness,  three  years  in  Arabia,  not  conferring  with 
flesh  and  blood,  and  getting  nothing  from  his  brethren  when  he  did, 
was  Paul's  Divinity  School.  The  wilderness-fast,  diabolic  temptation, 
foot-weariness  in  Samaria,  no  place  for  his  head  in  Judea,  noon-day 
faintness  and  the  midnight  watch  graduated  Jesus  for  the  sermon  on 
the  mount  and  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son.  Out  of  betrayal  and 
denial  rose  the  otherwise  impossible  prayer  on  the  cross ;  from  sweat 
in  Gethsemane  beamed  the  halo  of  the  resurrection,  as  a  rain-bow  on 
the  retiring  storm  ;  murderous  depravity  was  the  shadow  essential  to 
the  picture  of  which  Christ's  glory  was  the  light ;  death  by  agony  the 
price  of  his  return  from  the  sepulchre ;  and  even  his  disciples'  cow- 
ardice turned  to  compunction  for  the  mordant  of  a  courage  with  fast 
colors  in  every  flood  of  trouble  that  wrenched,  but  to  wash  it  anew. 

My  young  friends,  a  pair  like  those  Jesus  sent  forth  two  and  two, 
may  I  say,  without  disrespect  to  your  teachers,  by  corresponding 
terms  of  trial  in  the  world's  university,  and  not  by  your  theological 
course  alone  all  your  victories  will  be  set.  Hardship  is  the  matrix  of 
genius  after  academic  matriculation.  Official  clergy  in  easy-chairs 
may  rock  to  sleep  with  vain  repetitions ;  but,  so  far  is  such  parrot 
vocation  from  God's  calling,  there  must  be  a  revolution  from  this 
formalism  for  religious  administration  to  regain  its  hold  on  the  public 
mind.  All  the  more  that  our  science  is  as  superficial  as  our  theol- 
ogy, should  the  traction  of  thought,  beyond  any  pull  at  the  dock  or 
railroad,  lifl  men  for  repair  to  higher  levels  to  be  better  sped  on  their 
way ;  and  it  must  be  done  by  the  power  of  these  same  contemned 
but  mighty  words. 

By  the  higher  law,  as  character  advances,  ordinances  weigh  less. 
Admit  needful  order  of  common  worship  :  but  the  outbreak  of  ritual- 
ism in  England  or  America  is  not  religion.     Christ's  best  name  is 
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not  priest  or  passover,  but  word.  The  convential  emblems  are  valu- 
able su^estives  of  purity  and  love.  But  when  a  candidate  vnth  the 
purity  and  love  is  rejected  because  of  his  scruple  respecting  baptism 
or  the  Lord's  Supper ;  when  a  bowl  of  water  is  made  a  boundary  of 
God's  Kingdom,  or  table  of  wood  the  dividing  line  betwixt  sinners 
and  ssdnts,  what  but  the  ready  scorn  of  all  intelligence  for  the  false 
accent  saves  the  sanctuary  from  the  fury  of  a  new  inconoclasm  1  Does 
this  disparage  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ?  But  who  wants  his 
body  and  blood  save  as  expressions  of  his  mind ;  and  of  that  what 
are  the  supreme  signals  but  his  words  ?  We  lie  under  the  same  rule 
of  representation  by  our  own  words,  intoned  from  the  spirit,  '*  the 
consubstantial  words  which  thought  begetteth  and  goeth  forth  in." 
"Why  forever  recite  and  rest  in  others'  words  ?  One  syllable,  your 
siapplication  is  coined  into,  is  worth  whole  prayer  books  of  paper. 

But  words  of  instruction  avail  more  than  public  prayer,  contrary  to 
church  custom  as  is  this  view.  Jesus  was  the  teacher.  How  much 
he  taught !  How  little  he  prayed,  or  praised  God  in  the  S3niagogue 
or  street  I  Pages  of  printed  or  pieces  of  oral  liturgy  in  the  name  of 
him  who  rebuked  long  prayers,  and,  out  of  the  closet  was  jealous  of 
prayer  at  all !  Even  that  exquisite  medium  of  feeling,  music,  is  per- 
verted when  made  primary,  when  enticing  operatic  airs,  seductive  and 
costly  concerts  for  self-delectation  are  the  chief  attraction  to  the  reli- 
gion of  him  in  whose  whole  course  we  hear  of  music  but  twice,  in  the 
doubtful  legend  of  the  angels'  cradle  song  and  the  garden  hymn ; 
whose  harmony  was  his  accord  with  God's  will ;  who  concentrated 
what  he  was  bom  for  in  that  spoken  witness  which  was  choked  only 
in  his  blood ;  who  sent  his  followers  while  he  lived  and  after  he  died, 
not-  to  chant  or  pray,  or  feast,  or  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel ; 
and  when  he  cried  in  his  own  extremity.  What  shall  I  say  ?  made  that 
for  whoever  would  continue  his  line  the  only  question.  Grand,  if 
truly  understood,  is  the  religious  office  of  music.  Let  us  have  strong 
and  simple  strains  to  nerve,  not  relax  us  1  Musical  societies,  like 
musical  nations,  are  morally  weak,  because  their  music  is  self-indul- 
gent, not  sober  as  a  solemn  note  to  inspire,  or  martial  key  to  brace 
the  soul.  Dancing  in  the  broad  aisle  were  as  appropriate  as  much 
of  our  singing,  or  as  the  jigs  on  the  organ  that  abuse  a  noble  instru- 
ment. I  do  not  wonder  at  Mendelsohn's  disgust  with  some  of  the 
music  of  his  day  for  being  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  picture  of  rev- 
ellers hung  up  in  the  sanctuary  beside  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Ste- 
phen. 

Nothing  but  severe  simplicity  any  wise  becomes  worship.  Charles 
Lowell  wrote  against  every  prayer  in  his  order  of  service  the  word 
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Shorty  as  though  there  should  be  no  long  one.  Let  us  have  in  our 
devotions  less  of  loud  and  lengthy  publicity,  more  of  silent  unceasing 
secrecy.  So  alone  can  our  relations  be  satisfactory  with  God.  How 
but  for  his  infinite  patience,  God  himself  must  be  tired  and  bored 
with  our  monotonous  and  protracted  petitions !  Let  us  beg  and  eulo- 
gize him  less,  and  listen  to  him  more ;  for  prayer  begins  with  the 
tongue,  but  becomes  perfect  in  the  ear.  A  pious  woman  asked  a 
famous  preacher,  ere  he  concluded  his  visit  in  her  house  and  took  his 
leave,  to  make  a  prayer.  He  innocently  replied  :  "  What  for }  What 
do  you  lack  ?  Is  there  anything  you  have  not  got  ?  If  so,  I  will  pray 
for  it  with  pleasure ;  but  I  cannot  make  a  prayer."  How  the  beggar's 
printed  placard  on  his  breast,  "  To  the  Benevolent,"  is  suggested  by 
many  of  our  abject  and  common-place  solicitations !  Let  us  do  some- 
thing for  God,  and  ask  only  those  spiritual  communications  of  which 
we  cannot  have  too  much.  Let  us  not  think  to  atone  by  a  decorous 
pietism  for  a  censorious  temper,  fawning  on  God,  devouring  men. 
Let  us  remember,  true  adoration  includes  not  only  direct  address  to 
God.  No  part  of  speech  is  more  devout  than  to  utter  and  hear  the 
truth.  The  preacher's  intuitions  of  that  are  the  only  staple  in  which 
he  can  profitably  deal. 

Does  this  bring  the  temple  down  to  a  level  with  the  newspaper,  the 
lecture  room  and  scientific  school }  Let  it  meet  all  these  on  one 
equal  arena  without  any  favor  of  wind  or  sun.  Why  should  not  our 
doctrinal  expositions  abide  the  same  tests  of  experience  and  universal 
law  ?  Verily  with  thinking  men  they  must.  There  is  no  longer  any 
sacred  retreat  the  religious  functionary  can  run  into  from  his  respon- 
sibility to  reason  and  right.  This  thing  was  not  done  in  a  comer ; 
and  he  cannot  maintain  it  save  in  open  day.  He  must  meet  with 
hand  to  hand  fight  all  adversaries.  He  must  swallow  or  be  swal- 
lowed by  objections  of  physics  or  metaphysics.  If  he  cannot  digest 
them,  they  will  him  !  He  must  occupy  the  world  or  back  out  of 
every  nook.  Brethren,  let  us  think  what  to  speak,  and  not  make 
religion  vulgar  in  making  it  popular.  Allow,  for  young  or  old,  decent 
symbols.  In  their  honesty  they  are  good.  But  on  the  thing  symbol- 
ized rest.  It  is  not  the  banner,  but  what  we  hoist  it  over,  God  or 
man  cares  for.  The  flag  of  our  Union  was  one  thing  as  the  sign  of 
oppression,  quite  another  as  the  signal  of  emancipation  ;  and  all 
ecclesiastical  modes  must  be  subordinated  to  their  meaning,  like  a 
shadow  to  the  substance  it  is  cast  by. 

Will  this  letting  down  of  sacraments  be  fatal  to  the  church  ?  No, 
but  its  only  salvation.  It  will  ruin  to  rebuild.  What  is  the  bond  of 
our  communion  ?    The  time  has  come  when  no  dogma  or  usage  alone 
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can  hold  us.  The  London  policeman's  cry  to  the  loiterer  on  the 
walk, ''  Move  on,"  must  be  heard  by  the  tardy  denominations.  A 
process  of  individualization  has  begun  which  cannot  be  arrested.  Of 
what  avail  to  appeal  to  ancient  standards,  quote  old  covenants,  and 
refer  to  the  doctrinal  pillars  of  Hercules  our  fathers  drove  as  stone- 
posts  into  the  grounds  for  metes  and  bounds  of  belief,  while  the 
straits  of  this  rock-bound  intellectual  Gibraltar  are  already  behind, 
and  we  are  borne  of  the  winds  into  the  atmosphere  of  a  new  ocean, 
and  nothing,  scarce  in  Rome  herself,  — 

"But  doth  suffer  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange !  ** 

How  this  leading  by  former  contracts  and  creeds  mistakes  the  nature 
of  truth,  which  is  no  verbal  statement,  but  a  mental  sight  to  re-con- 
struct society  on  a  broader  basis  of  humanity  by  the  removal  of  pre- 
vious limits ;  as  passports  and  taxed  roads  disappear  with  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization. 

Obstructionists  might  find  a  lesson  in  the  fortunes  of  a  certain 
Boston  toll-house,  which,  while  other  bridges  and  avenues  were  thrown 
open,  still  remained  and  stood  long  stiffly  at  the  brink  of  the  waters  on 
its  western  hem.  But  as  the  cars,  like  shuttles  on  a  weaver's  beam 
rattled  to  and  fro,  and  out  of  the  smoke  of  their  battle  with  nature 
sifted  gravel  for  new  foundations  into  the  stream,  how  nimbly  the  litde 
structure  none  could  pass  scot  free  shifted  its  place  1  Betimes  blocks 
of  building  began  to  rise  and  push  hajrd  upon  its  second  position  ;  and 
how  prudently  it  pulled  up  its  stakes  again  1  Further  yet,  with  unre- 
lenting step,  the  piles  were  driven,  and  the  sea-wall  advanced  into  the 
tide,  which  back  of  the  city  is  both  river  and  bay.  Blackstone*s  island 
became  ihain  land ;  and  now  the  rather  stingy  looking  hut  for  the 
receipt  of  customs  from  the  traveller  is  fairl^^  shoved  out  of  town ; 
only  lingering  at  the  crossing  of  some  country  roads  to  be  soon  abol- 
ished altogether,  and  Boston  be  open  freely  on  all  hands.  So  the 
guard-house  shall  move  from  every  avenue  of  intelligence.  So  free  « 
thought  has  had  its  paths  opened.  So  before  free  religion  all  the 
confinements  of  fixed  conclusions  must  give  way.  So  the  peninsulas 
of  sect  must  become  main  land  of  the  moral  commonwealth. 

Nor  is  there  ground  to  think  this  same  growing  individuality  will 
destroy  fellowship.  Liberty  does  not  dissolve  ties.  It  alone  knits 
them.  When  every  member  of  the  orchestra  strikes  the  note  true  on 
his  own  instrument,  we  have  the  symphony ;  and  each  person's  play- 
ing the  tune  of  the  spirit  with  his  own  faculties,  not  with  those  of 
another,  will  make  the  concord  of  mankind.     Freedom  will  be  as  a 
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new  geological  formation.  Individuality  an  evil?  Individuality  is 
simplicity  and  sincerity.  Harmonious  individualities  are  the  stones 
of  the  new  Jerusalem. 

But  the  spirit,  I  am  told,  we  admit  already.  Admit  it  how  ?  As 
one  thing  among  others !  If  you  let  it  in  at  all,  it  will  fill  and  furnish 
all  your  room.  What  space  do  you  give  it,  what  emphasis  lay  upon 
it  ?  A  man  is  known  by  his  emphasis.  Alas !  how  it  has  been  thrust 
like  the  babe  Jesus  from  the  inn  to  the  manger.  How  it  has  been 
neglected  and  starved,  like  the  lean  kine  and  thin  ears  of  Pharaoh's 
dream  !  Not  till  what  has  been  so  rank  and  full,  so  fat  and  well- 
favored,  in  our  worldly  desires  and  ostentatious  parades  and  denomi- 
national claims  and  tickets  and  titles  to  a  selfish  heaven,  is  eaten  up 
and  devoured  by  the  long-famished  guest  that  ever  seeks  entertain- 
ment of  the  human  mind,  shall  we  find  laid  up  against  all  famine  its 
abundant  store.  I  know  how  this  thought  is  charged  with  secession,  hal- 
lucination, and  narrowness.  Be  not  mastered  by  one  idea^  I  am  told  ; 
and  I  rejoin,  till  we  are  mastered  by  it  we  shall  know  neither  to 
serve  nor  be  free.  It  is  better  than  all  other  ideas,  and  more.  Query 
about  it  ?  If  we  would  uphold  religion  any  longer  we  have  no  choice. 
As  in  the  ice  mountain  which  the  mariner  sees  floating  from  the  pole, 
certain  uneasy  motions  foreshadow  a  shifting  of  base,  with  peril  to  his 
vessel,  so  what  internal  disturbances  in  the  church  portend  a  theologi- 
cal overturn  !  Bishop,  and  Bible,  and  prophet,  have  had  their  sev- 
eral turns  to  be  chief.  Successively  they  pass  from  the  throne.  What 
is  left  but  the  spirit  ? 

But  let  its  advocates  beware  lest  they  take  its  name  in  vain  \  It 
would  organize  us,  but  not  submit  to  our  wilful  organizing.  It  allows 
none  to  leap  for  it  into  the  seat  of  engineer.  It  eschews  all  manage- 
ment of  personal  ambition,  refuses  to  be  turned  into  a  battle-axe,  and 
endures  not  that  satan  of  intolerance,  less  excusable  in  the  Radical 
than  in  the  Conservative,  which  only  by  casting  out  Satan  serves  God. 
It  baptizes  with  humility,  spreads  beyond  parties  a  fresh  leaven 
through  the  community,  and  is  the  proclamation  of  a  present  deity. 
Let  me  state  some  of  its  grounds. 

First,  an  immediate  inspiration  is  our  only  deliverance  from  refrac- 
tory and  irreducible  documentary  uncertainties.  Precious  is  the  con- 
tinuity of  historic  registrations  and  institutions.  I  would  not  take 
from  ihem  a  jot.  But  in  the  self-evidence  of  what  is  continued  con- 
sists their  principal  worth.  Without  that,  the  warrant  of  any  tradition 
or  book  is  but  a  fulcrum  of  unstable  equilibrium  ;  a  needle  that  dips 
and  trembles  rather  than  the  pole  star ;  a  flickering  torch,  before 
which  all  notions  of  divinity  or  immortality  flit  amid  shadows  of 
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probability,  and  swim  among  insolvable  doubts,  such  as  whether  John 
wrote  &e  Fourth  Gospel,  or  which  the  original  evangelist  was.  It 
turns  our  dearest  convictions  into  ornaments  of  a  title  page,  and  let- 
ters that  spell  men's  names.  What  are  Shakspeare,  Homer,  Mat- 
thew, and  Paul,  to  the  revelations  of  hope  and  beauty  in  the  human 
soul  ?  Let  lis  not  lament  so  many  points  in  religious  learning  are 
dubious  and  unsettled !  It  is  but  God*s  design  to  drive  us  to  the 
spirit  for  absolute  proof. 

Again :  the  spirit  alone  can  redeem  us  from  every  sort  of  idolatry. 
Whatever  less  than  infinite  we  make  final,  be  it  Scripture  or  human 
teacher,  is  an  idol,  however  elevated  and  refined.,  Do  not  call  us 
fetish  worshippers^  say  our  firiends ;  and  none  will  I  ever  so  call.  I 
deal  in  ideas,  and  do  not  accuse  persons.  But  an  object  of  worship 
defined  in  words,  in  historic  incidents  or  individual  details,  in  any 
miracle  or  man,  is  a  fetish,  though  of  a  vastly  higher  sort,  as  really  as 
if  it  were  defined  in  a  picture  or  statue  made  of  wood  or  stone.  Has 
it  not  the  same  fixed  and  temporary  quality  which  the  savage  would 
eternize  in  his  painted  block?  If  any  body  be  wounded  by  this  ac- 
count of  it,  I  am  sorry.  But  I  am  wounded  by  the  giving  to  any  one 
else  the  due  of  God.  Arraigning  none,  I  charge  myself  to  purge  my 
adoration  of  the  idolatrous  taint  so  apt  to  cling  to  Christian  as  well 
as  to  the  Hebrew  rites.  How  can  we  stop  the  truth  in  prepositions 
or  sacred  persons,  when  God  is  in  motion  beyond  the  borders  you 
have  hedged  and  tents  you  have  pitched  ?  What  but  this  is  pagan 
and  polytheistic,  putting  the  saint  for  the  sanctifier,  and  worshipping 
an  image  in  the  mind  ?  Even  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  Jesus 
suffered  not  to  be  put  up  the  tabernacles  which  Peter  bespoke  to  pro- 
pose for  Providence  a  goal.  It  was  not  good  or  possible  to  stay 
there,  or  anywhere.  Forward  we  must  go.  Look  westward !  Two 
miles  a  day,  after  the  sun,  run  the  iron  rails  toward  the  Pacific  sea. 
On  let  us  go  with  God,  in  whom  we  move,  who  is  motion,  and  whose 
motion  is  rest ;  the  Father  of  more  than  one  child ;  never  from  all 
eternity  without  a  countless  family,  myriads  to  which  Trinity  of  per- 
son is  an  absurdity ;  and  limitation  of  whose  original  infinity  to  any 
single  organ  of  his  verity  or  mercy  is  fetichism  and  idolatry. 

But  another  reason  to  own  his  present  commbsion  is  that  all  other 
interests  are  present:  business,  hear  into  midnight  its  rumbling 
wheels ;  amusement  with  its  flaunting  shows ;  pleasure  with  its  cun- 
ning baits ;  society  with  its  charms,  and  fashion  with  its  kaleidoscope ; 
science,  like  the  little  vapor  in  the  fable  from  the  fisherman's  box, 
grown  gigantic  with  its  endless  voluminous  reports ;  art  with  its  spec- 
tacles of  form  and  color,  and  literature  with  its  tales  of  fiction  or 
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fact.  If,  amid  all  this  surrounding  secularity,  religion  be  but  a  hear- 
say and  God  a  rumor,  at  what  hopeless  odds  of  terrible  disadvantage 
they  must  stand  against  the  flaming  passions,  among  the  pressing 
cares  and  hurrying  concerns  of  this  human  life  ! 

Still  further,  from  nothing  but  this  direct  presence  of  God  can  we 
reply  to  the  materialists,  who  against  the  Scylla  of  doubt  ever  set  the 
Charybdis  of  ignorance,  and  say  we  cannot  know  him  at  all.  A 
chemist  said  to  an  idealist,  "  Here  are  my  facts,  I  cannot  give  up 
them.*'  We  answer  :  "  Here  are  our  facts,  and  we  cannot  give  up 
them.  Your  fact  is  surface,  ours  centre."  Gdethe  was  right,  as  re- 
spects matter,  that  there  is  no  inside.  The  soul  is  inside.  Substance, 
or  real  body,  including  outside  appearance,  is  inside.  God,  the  soul's 
gravitation,  is  inside.  As  Kepler  and  Newton  in  their  books  give  us 
but  theories  of  astronomy,  so  the  Bible  is  but  a  theory  or  collection 
of  theories  of  the  spiritual  sphere,  and  not  the  real  gravity  which  is 
divinely  invisible  all  around  and  within.  That  principle  is  Grod.  But 
a  God  no  nearer  than  Eden,  the  Flood,  or  Red  Sea,  known  only  by 
report,  is  no  God  to  us  and  no  God  at  all.  If  he  be  not  present, 
Comte  is  right.  Religion  is  an  antiquated  speculation  played  out  and 
outgrown  by  the  human  mind.  All  our  conceptions  of  the  soul's 
parentage  above,  or  good  time  beyond,  are  baseless  superstitions,  as 
a  regular  nominal  worshipper  plainly  told  me  he  thought  they  were  ; 
and  as  many,  not  so  frank,  who  support  religion  as  a  useful  civil  in- 
stitution, consider  them  to  be.-  To  own  God  present  is  our  only 
rescue  from  the  gulf  of  unbelief  opening  under  our  feet  Out  of  the 
pit  we  cry  unto  Him.  That  wonderful  being  is  indeed  no  object  of 
outward  sight.  But  this  does  not  disprove ;  it  confirms  him.  To  see 
a  thing  distinctly  with  the  eyes,  we  must  hold  it  off  a  certain  distance, 
like  a  book,  in  a  focus  of  vision.  But  we  cannot  so  hold  God  off  1 
He  is  too  close  and  deep,  implicated  with  us.  We  cannot  see  him ; 
nor  ever  shall  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  as  we  do  a  flower  or  a  star.  Are 
we  therefore  less  sure  of  him  than  of  the  flower  or  star  ?  Is  behold- 
ing but  a  matter  of  the  senses,  polished  glass,  or  crystalline  flesh  ?  I 
cannot  see  myself.  The  mirror,  that  returns  my  looks,  sends  back  no 
image  of  my  will  or  myself.  I  cannot  note  the  expression,  so  vivid 
to  others,  of  my  own  face.  Nobody  could  ever  catch  quick  enough 
what  others  observe  in  his  features.  So  the  Maker's  nature  is  in- 
separable from  consciousness,  and  inwoven  with  our  frame.  Atheist 
how  can  I  be,  when  my  question  of  God's  existence  is  denial  of  my 
own  ?  How  wound  him,  even  in  thought,  but  through  my  own  life? 
He  shall  not  lack  defence.  My  own  soul  is  the  shield  he  holds  up 
against  the  dagger  of  my  reproach.     I  can  pierce  him  only  through 
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myself.    As  a  child  spites  himself  with  every  insult  to  his  parents  ; 
as  Milton  represents  the  solecism  of  any  quarrel  between  sin  and 
3atan  by  whom  sin  is  begot ;  so  we  must  needs  be  friends  with  God. 
We  are  part  of  him.    As  the  animal,  dog,  horse,  canary  bird  hanging 
and  singing  in  his  gilt  cage  yonder,  overlaps  our  nature,  so  do  we  His. 
Is  then  what  is  handed  down  from  past  ages  and  dead  seers  our  only 
hope  ?    Yet,  if  he  did  not  disclose  himself  to  us,  how  could  we  know 
he  ever  had  before  to  any  body  ?    But  for  his  speech  to  us,  whence 
our  notion  what  it  is  lor  him  to  speak  ?    If  he  write  not  his  com- 
mands in  our  conscience,  how  vain  to  write  them  on  paper  or  grave 
them  in  stone  t   Who  says  all  our  faith  is  but  response  to  revelation  ? 
Nay,  revelation  is  the  response  I     Precepts  of  Saviour  or  seer  echo 
the  moral  sense  pre-existing,  planted  by  God,  wakened  by  teachings 
from  without  to  make  all  fit  lessons  the  voicing  of  its  instinctive  truth. 
If  the  universe  be  dtmib  to  me,  or  I  deaf  to  it,  how,  more  than  a  deaf 
and  dimib  man  in  conversation,  can  I  imagine  it  vocal  to  others  ? 
But  if  it  be  God's  whispering  gallery  to  my  soul,  all  foreign  accounts 
must  be  tested  by  this  private  witness  domesticated  in  my  breast 
How  solve  their  paradoxes  else?    ^*  Men  quarrel  so  about  it,"  said 
my  friend,  **  I  think  God  must  be  sorry  he  had  a  Bible  now  1 " 
But  his  Bible  is  alive :  printed  chapter  and  verse  but  the  transcript 
Do  you  think  Jesus  brought  his  message  like  an  ambassador,  or  as 
one  fetches  healing  waters  bottled  from  a  distant  spring  ?    No  such 
mechanical  importer  of  instructions  was  that  wonderful  seer  and  sayer. 
They  came  to  him  on  the  spot.     He  made  them  up  at  the  moment 
God  gave  them  to  him  as  he  went  along ;  and  the  words  flowed  from 
him  forgotten,  like  waste  water  of  the  mill-stream,  escaping  from  the 
fountain-head  and  exhausdess  tide  of  his  thought.     Their  meaning 
cannot  be  expounded.     It  must  be  caught  in  the  same  line  of  vision. 
For  truth  is  a  motion,  not  a  full  stop.     AU  is  flux^  said  the  Greek 
sage. 

Man  but  an  assemblage  of  particles  and  series  of  sensations,  acs  the 
physical  philosophy  asserts  ?  No ;  he  is  an  expansive  spiritual  crea- 
ture, in  an  expansive  spiritual  sphere ;  and  science  itself  affords , 
another  reason  for  receiving  the  present  God,  in  the  better  view  it 
has  disclosed  of  the  creation.  While  the  dogma  prevailed  that  he 
made  the  world  six  thousand  years  ago,  finished  it  in  six  days,  then 
rested  and  retired,  he  himself  of  course  could  be  observed  only  as  by 
turning  the  head  on  the  shoulders,  and,  like  Lot's  wife,  becoming  a 
pillar  of  salt,  a  monument  in  a  grave-yard,  not  a  living  man.  But 
how  all  observation  explodes  this  hypothesis  of  a  master-mechanic 
doing  the  universe  as  a  job,  or  like  a  sculptor  with  his  clay  model, 
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pasting  the  dust  with  his  hands  together  for  the  firstiinan,  whom  alone 
he  is  supposed  to  have  made ! '  How  it  refutes  the  supposed  date, 
shows  it  took  sixty  thousand  years  to  make  a  bit  of  coral  reef,  —  how 
long  then  to  lay  the  courses  of  the  earth  and  the  strata  of  the  stars  I 
Science  proves  nature  the  result  of  constant  forces.  God  never  created, 
but  ever  creates.  Jesus  scouts  the  Mosaic  record  of  a  Sabbath  for 
God.  When  the  fossil  shells  were  cited  for  proof  that  the  Hebrew 
chronology  could  not  measure  the  age  of  the  globe,  a  clergyman 
asked,  "Why  not  suppose  God  made  the  shells  as  fossils  at  first, 
never  having  been  abodes  of  living  fish  ? "  "  Why  not  suppose  he 
made  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  under  ground  at  first,  with  no  over- 
whelming eruption  of  Vesuvius  ? "  was  the  reply.  That  pure  prodigy 
is  impossible ;  miracle  as  violation  of  nature  no  longer  credible  ;  but 
the  real  wonders  of  the  gospel-story  accordant  with  law,  and  having 
an  inkling  in  our  experience,  —  are  inevitable  conclusions,  the  drift 
of  modem  thought 

Moreover,  a  reason  to  own  the  present  God  we  find  in  conscience, 
the  science  of  which  he  is  the  other  term.  Human  obligations,  for 
convenience,  are  traced  in  printers'  ink.  But  is  the  ink  their  origin  ? 
Is  rectitude  an  Egj'ptian  hieroglyph,  Hebrew  picture  writing,  or  Chal- 
dee  alphabet  ?  Never  any  such  thing !  What  but  the  sound  of  the 
crashing  tables  startled  it  in  those  idolatrous  Jews,  who  heard  Gojd 
only  when  he  came  down  from  the  Mount  into  their  breasts  ?  Elder 
Scripture^  shall  we  say  of  nature  ?  Say  it  of  human  nature,  of  that 
still  small  voice,  which  outroars  the  tumult  of  the  people,  stills  the 
clamors  of  lust,  and  quells  the  censure  of  foes,  as  it  silences  the  thun- 
der in  the  sky.  Where  else  our  hope  for  mankind  ?  When  in  some 
regions  not  a  tithe  of  the  people  visit  the  church,  let  us  free  ourselves 
from  professional  prejudices  sufficiently  to  be  gratefiil  that  Grod  is 
not  fenced  inside  its  walls,  or  put  in  any  pound.  Shall  the  preacher 
call  men  godless  because  they  come  not,  or  are  not  drawn  to  hear 
him  talk  ?  Beyond  the  Catholic  mass  and  Christendom  itself  is  the 
Real  Presence.  So  I  must  believe,  when  a  worthy  Episcopalian 
minister  tells  me  a  despised  devotee  in  Hindostan  acted  to  him  the 
part,  of  which  in  the  New  Testament  he  had  never  read,  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  God  wanting  to  his  children,  save  under  certain  meri- 
dians ?  No,  —  like  bulbs  and  grains  firom  the  pyramids,  his  original 
seed  still  grows.  He  never  cast  abroad  or  put  in  any  granary  or 
bushel  all  the  germs,  so  that  his  hand  is  empty  now,  and  can  sow  no 
longer. 

Once  more,  even  what  goes  against  conscience  displays  the  pres- 
ent God.     Injustice  and  unkindness,  what  are  they,  in  unwitting  hu-. 
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nian  hands,  but  his  surgical  instruments  on  those  nerves  of  ours  that 
never  learn  not  to  suffer,  as  the  flesh  bleeds  and  quivers  again  and 
again  under  the  knife,  and  that  exude  like  the  oyster  or  turtle  no 
shell  for  protection,  but  must  be  pinched  with  anguish  over  and  over, 
till  we  are  driven  to  his  judgment  alone.  The  worst  injury  I  sum- 
mon for  God's  witness  I  In  the  trials,  you  my  friends  go  to,  discover 
his  proofs.  Ungenerous  blame  is  a  sharper  than  the  long  since  van- 
ished Roman  cross  to  hang  on,  till  you  be  ready  with  Jesus  to  say, 
*"  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit"  Jesus  was  indebted 
to  Judas  for  his  glory.    He  could  not  have  been  Jesus  else. 

It  is  a  reason  more  to  accept  the  inspiring  present  God,  that  all 
principle  must  unfold  from  within,  and  can  only  be  illustrated  from 
without  Verbal  authority  has  been  how  pernicious  to  every  good 
cause,  temperance,  freedom,  peace!  If  one  could  quote  a  text  of 
Hebrew  slavery,  or  a  comnyssion  to  slaughter  the  Canaanites,  or  a 
turning  of  water  into  vnne,  what  millions  held  it  right  to  drink,  and 
kill,  and  bind  their  fellow  men  !  What  laborious  ingenuity  has  been 
lately  before  legislative  committees  expended  on  the  miracle  at  Cana, 
to  settle  in  Massachusetts  the  question  of  license  or  prohibition ! 
But,  if  God  be  present,  every  measure  must  be  tried  on  its  merits 
at  his  bar  in  the  himian  mind,  —  the  only  bar  for  us  he  has.  As  that 
singular  English  genius,  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  William 
Blake,  says  : 

''Nor  IS  possible  for  thought, 
A  greater  than  itself  tb  know." 

It  is  a  reason  to  own  the  present  God,  that  all  we  love,  though  un- 
seen, are  present  with  him  too  ;  and  so  only  can  they  be  retained  by 
us.  As  his  invisibleness  reveals  him  clearer  than  any  portient,  so 
they  are  not  hid,  but  disclosed,  by  distance  or  death.  You  would 
never  have  beheld  your  beloved  but  that  they  were  taken  away,  to 
come  to  you  with  God !  You  had  not  appreciated  them,  nor  could 
tell  what  they  were.  You  never  talked  of  them  so  intelligently  before. 
You  protest  not  indeed  your  affection  any  longer.  Protested  affec- 
tion is  like  protested  paper.     But  you  never  loved  them  as  now. 

For  these  reasons  I  esteem  religion  not  an  imported  fruit,  but  a 
native  product,  and  exhort  you,  my  friends,  to  find  the  staple  of  your 
preaching  in  the  sense  of  a  present  Deity.  The  greatest  beauty  of 
the  human  countenance  is  the  expression  of  listening  to  God ;  and 
from  that  the  greatest  eloquence  of  the  human  voice.  When  a  dull, 
or  ill-tempered  speaker  has  the  floor,  how  we  wish  he  would  sit  down 
and  somebody  else  get  up  I     Let  not  anger  or  vanity,  but  conscience 
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in  you  ever  speak  1  Let  the  speaker  of  the  inner  house  clear  it  of 
all  lawless  riot  and  uproar  1  Criticism  or  denial  will  stead  you  but 
litde.  Jf  you  have  nothing  posidve  and  of  good  cheer  to  say,  why 
open  your  mouth  as  a  raven  to  croak  ?  Something  we  must  discard 
or  deny.  But  use  only  negation  enough  to  discriminate  what  you 
affirm.  Hark,  and  God  will  speak  1  I  sat  under  the  trees  in  the 
wind,  among  happy  passers-by,  on  the  greenly  bordered  stream  of 
the  neighboring  Charles,  and  asked  :  Does  anything  address  instantly 
my  soul  ?  Have  I  any  assurance  from  the  Power  that  made  me  ? 
AVhat  was  that  reply,  in  the  beating  of  my  heart,  whose  yes  of  adop- 
tion no  loud  oracle  could  match,  if  not  from  the  spirit  of  God  ? 

But  his  inspiration  is  for  all  we  do,  as  well  as  think  or  say.  What 
a  pinched  nodon,  that  inspiration  is  limited  to  a  few  tongues,  or 
closed  up  in  a  learned  record  1  Paul  was  inspired  to  plant  churches, 
and  sail  over  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  to  write  epistles.  Jesus 
was  inspired  to  pluck  the  ears  of  com,  and  journey  through  the  vil- 
lages, as  much  as  to  pronounce  the  beatitudes.  This  nation  was  in- 
spired to  fight  for  justice,  as  well  as  write  its  old  constitution.  Duty 
no  less  than  doctrine  is  an  inspiration.  The  primary  idea  of  the 
spirit  is  not  language,  but  impulse,  a  wind  that  animates  and  bears  us 
on.  It  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  Above  Jesus  look  for  its  creden- 
tials. That  is  in  you,  which  is  greater  than  he,  though  you  be  so 
much  less.  Ecce  Homo  ;  Ecce  Deus  ;  Deus  Homo :  What  do  such 
titles,  and  the  many  recent  attempts  to  handle  him  hint,  but  the  pass- 
ing of  his  individual  supremacy,  and  the  arrival  of  the  time  pre- 
dicted by  his  apostle  :  ''  Then  shall  the  Son  also  be  subjected  unto 
him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  When  mediation  is  perfect  it 
ceases  to  exist  At  a  late  clerical  trial  the  test  was  Christ's  infalli- 
bility. How  unchristian,  when  Christ  pronounces  himself  limitary  in 
knowledge  as  in  goodness  and  strength,  and  God  omniscient,  almighty 
and  perfect  alone  1  Spite  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  of  fanaticism 
aboveboard,  and  policy  with  its  card  obsequious  to  popular  opinion, 
hiding  its  hand  underneath,  —  as  the  poor  queen  said  in  the  play, 
like  the  Austrian,  "  strong  upon  the  stronger  side,"  —  this  spiritual 
view  shall  prevail,  like  a  bit  of  blue  sky  over  a  whole  firmament  uf 
cloud. 

To  make  the  world  magnetic  with  God's  presence,  man  a  figure 
on  the  stage  of  his  creation,  and  Christ  a  character  co-incident  but 
not  co-extensive  with  his  being,  whose  horizon  includes  all :  —  what 
but  this  is  theology  and  preaching  ?  When  the  President  comes,  we 
make  way.  Let  the  spirit,  over  whatever  and  whoever  else,  preside 
in  church.    Before  its  living  statute  and  tread  in  the  mental  realm, 
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bow  all  our  verbal  conclusions  are  dwarfed  I  I  charge  you,  speak 
from  it  Be  its  mouth-piece,  and  never  appear  in  aught  less  than  its 
name.  In  the  proportion  of  faith  everything  else  is  but  illustration. 
Abjure  fixed  opinions,  for  its  growing  life.  Watch  for  the  heavenly 
vision ;  for  tenets  have  insights  ;  report  at  head-quarters  of  no  sect ; 
from  Providence  take  your  text,  and  articulate  the  breath  of  God. 
Be  ashamed  to  offer  any  message  but  his.  Leaving  fealty  to  the  One 
in  and  through  and  over  all,  you  slip  on  the  sliding  scale  which  runs 
into  tritheism,  worship  of  the  Virgin  and  her  mother,  messiahs  and 
angels  and  saints.  Two  mothers  in  the  annals  of  our  race  immacu- 
late and  adorable  ?  In  the  name  of  all  otur  mothers,  I  declare  the  im- 
plication a  libel  on  womankind  I  But,  O  my  brothers,  God  is  the 
First  who  has  no  Second.  He  is  no  mute,  or  absentee.  You  will 
present  him  to  whom  ever  you  utter  his  truth  and  love  ;  and  you  can 
only  utter  what  you  are.  How  just  the  Jewish  indictment  of  Jesus, 
that,  being  a  man  he  made  himself  God !  So  he  confessed  he  did. 
God  he  was  so  far  as  he  made  God  known.  Eirth  and  sky  imper- 
sonate deity  less  than  the  soul  that  is  his  herald.  But  this  how  the 
soul  does  in  more  than  one  mortal  shape,  to  contradict  the  supersti- 
tion that  a  single  prophet  is  his  only  incarnation,  by  showing  him, 
the  highest  and  humblest  of  beings  in  the  universe  he  unfolds,  in  all 
flesh  that  moves  by  his  will  1  His  access,  accessibility,  is  alike  abso- 
lute religion  and  the  very  Christianity  of  Christ.  You  shall  lean  not 
on  parent,  partner,  friend  or  child,  but  on  him  ;  and  so  by  your  dis- 
course, because  by  your  temper,  carry  the  divine  nature  to  mankind. 
So  at  your  voice  may  doubt  and  fear  and  sin  and  death  pass.  So 
through  your  hearing  of  Grod,  heaven  and  earth  be  atoned. 
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Vituperation  is  so  transparent  the  hidden  motive  lies  in  full 
view.  Given  a  few  principal  facts  in  a  man's  life,  no  art  nor  skill 
can  persuade  the  world  from  a  dependence  on  them.  They  are  the 
key  of  his  character,  and  whatever  anecdote  falls  into  harmony  with 
them,  is  current  and  good,  whether  well  authenticated,  or  otherwise. 
Every  detraction  lies  under  suspicion.  The  true  man  is  thus  saved 
from  his  foes.  They  can  spend  their  whole  force  and  not  be  able  to 
harm  a  hair  of  his  head.  If  they  put  him  in  the  shade  of  their  slan- 
der, it  is  their  and  the  world's  loss,  and  not  his.  So  absolute  is 
Reality y  it  has  the  privilege  of  eternity  in  which  to  outlive  and  live 
down  all  detraction. 


DENIAL. 

THE  two  best  gifts  in  all  the  perfect  world 
Lie  in  two  dose-shut  hands; 
The  hands  rest  even  on  the  outstretched  knees 
Like  those  stone  forms  the  wildered  traveller  sees 
In  dreamy  eastern  lands. 

I  reach  to  grasp :  but  lo  I  that  hand  withdraws,  — 

The  other  forward  glides; 
The  silent  gesture  says :   ^  This  is  for  thee, 
Take  now  and  wait  not  ever,  listlessly, 

For  changing  times  and  tides." 

I  take  —  Thou  canst  not  say  I  took  it  not! 

The  record  readeth  fair. 
I  take  and  use,  and  come  again  to  crave, 
With  weary  hands  and  feet,  but  spirit  brave  — 

The  same  thing  lieth  there. 

So  many  times !  ah  me !  so  many  times  ! 

The  same  hand  gives  the  gift  ; 
And  must  I,  till  the  evening  shadows  grow. 
Still  kneel  before  an  everlasting  No, 

To  see  the  other  lift  ? 

I  ask  for  bread ;  thou  givest  me  a  stone ; 

Oh  give  the  other  now ! 
Thou  knowest,  thou,  the  spirit's  bitter  need, 
The  day  grows  sultry  as  I  come  to  plead 

With  dust  on  hand  and  brow. 

Ah  fool !     Is  He  not  greater  than  thy  heart  ? 

His  eyes  are  kindest  still. 
And  seeing  all,  He  surely  knoweth  best ; 
Oh  if  no  other,  know  the  perfect  rest 

Of  yielding  to  His  will. 

Perchance  —  He  knows  —  Canst  thou  not  trust  his  love? 

For  no  expectant  eyes 
Of  something  other,  full  of  wild  desire 
Can  watch  the  burning  of  the  altar  fire 

Of  daily  sacrifice. 

S.  T, 


THE  GOD  OF  ISRAEL,   AT  FIRST  THE  SUN-GOD. 

THEOLOGICALLY  considered,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  stand 
for  the  three  great  types  of  historic  Religion ;  which,  in  their 
highest  development,  are:  Deism,  Pantheism,  and  Theism.  The 
first  is  the  worship  of  a  remote  individud  sovereign,  and  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Syro-Arabians.  The  second  is  the  worship  of  the  all- 
pervading  life  of  nature,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. The  third  is  the  worship  of  the  ethereal,  and  b  characteristic 
of  the  Indo-Europeans. 

The  first  grew  out  of  Sabaism,  the  adoration  of  the  heavenly  host, 
especially  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  Those  distant  orbs  were 
viewed  as  rulers,  and  suggested  sovereignty  as  the  highest  ideal. 
Whether  we  look  into  the  Pantheons  of  Chaldea,  Babylonia,  and 
Assyria,  or  into  the  sacred  shrines  and  books  of  the  Hebrews  and 
Arabs,  the  rojralty  and  remoteness  of  the  Deity  is  most  striking.  The 
children  of  Shem,  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west,  have 
venerated  lordship  and  power,  and  bowed  to  an  individual  God, 
standing  over  and  apart  from  his  subjects.  They  have  been,  and  still 
are,  Deistical. 

The  second  grew  out  of  the  mystery  of  generation^  It  implies  a 
people  given  to  peaceful  pursuits,  and  to  reflection.  Though  the  two 
have  often  been  mingled,  the  first  and  second  types  stand  in  marked 
contrast  ''The  first  is  outward,  simple,  concrete,  and  the  second  is 
intangible,  and  abstract.  Egypt  is  the  home  of  the  world's  trinities. 
The  generative  principle  find^  expression  only  by  means  of  three 
terms  :  father,  mother,  oflfepring.  All  the  trinities  of  the  Nile  have 
for  their  type,  the  Theban :  Amun,  Maut,  Khem,  in  which  the  name 
of  the  second  person  is  but  an  antique  form  of  our  own  word  mother. 
Third  person  of  the  Christian  Trinity  is  properly  the  son ;  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  strictly  maternal,  since  the  son  proceeds  from  both  the 
Father  and  the  Spirit.  It  is  only  because  the  deity  of  the  Son  was 
established  anterior  to  the  definition  of  the  spirit  as  a  separate  per- 
son, that  the  son  chances  to  occupy  the  second  place,  instead  of  the 
third.  Ancient  religions,  likewise,  appropriating  the  trinal  form, 
were  scarcely  able  to  assimilate  it.  The  Babylonians  are  said  to  have 
had  a  triad  consisting  of  the  moon,  the  sun,  and  Jupiter.  They 
did  better  in  their  earlier  one  of  the  rising,  the  meridian,  and  the  set- 
ting sun,  for  these  three  are  one.  The  Hindus,  more  metaphysical, 
had  for  their  trinity  the  Supreme  in  the  three  characters  of  Creator, 
Preserver,  and  Destroyer.     Yet  both  Babylonian  and  Hindu  trinities 
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are  but  modal,  as  it  were  Sabellian,  three  phases  of  one  person.  The 
Egyptian,  on  the  contrary,  has  three  persons,  of  whom  all  are  both 
proper  individuals,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  represent  the  one 
divine  principle.  The  Egyptian  compared  with  the  Christian,  has  6ie 
advantage  of  offering  no  contradiction.  Over  all,  it  has  the  decided 
advantage  of  being  a  vital  and  indispensable  element  of  its  religion. 

The  third  grand  type  of  historic  religion  has,  from  remotest  timesi 
made  heaven,  or  the  sky,  divine.  That  word  "  divine,"  has,  with  its 
kindred,  "  deity  "  a  long  history.  Both  referred  originally  to  the  phjr- 
sical  heavens.  Jupiter  is  but  the  Sanscrit.  "  Dyu-pitaer,"  sky-father, 
and  Zeus,  Theos,  and  Deus,  are  variations  of  the  one  word  for  sky. 
It  was  not,  supremely,  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  any  one  of  them,  as 
with  the  children  of  Shem,  nor  was  it  nature  indiscriminately,  and  the 
mysteries  of  life,  as  with  the  children  of  Ham,  that  our  Japhetic  an- 
cestors worshipped ;  but  the  luminous  and  lofty  heaven.  The  truest 
development  of  this  faith,  in  old  time,  was  the  Zoroastrian  Theism, 
often  wrongly  called  Dualism.  The  equality  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahri* 
man  was  a  corruption,  and  is  no  more  Zoroastrian,  than  Manicheism 
is  Christian.  The  light  and  the  pure,  were  indeed  set  in  antagonism 
to  the  dark  and  the  evil,  as  accords  with  the  genius  of  the  Aryan  reli- 
gion, but  only  the  god  of  light  was  worshipped.  Ormuzd  was  Ahura- 
Mazda,*  which  signifies  the  beneficent  god  of  light.  In  classic  my- 
thology, Zeus  or  Jupiter  evidently  was  at  first  the  sky,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was,  in  the  classic  religion,  the  Supreme  Being.  The 
physical  and  the  spiritual  became  confounded  by  the  poets  ;  so  that, 
save  now  and  then  in  the  case  of  a  philosopher,  it  was  only  among 
the  disciples  of  Zoroaster  that  the  Heavenly  Father  was  worthily  ap- 
prehended. 

Here,  then,  are  the  three  great  types  of  historic  religion  ;  coincid- 
ing, even  in  their  natural  order,  with  the  three  sons  of  Noah :  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japheth.  Suppose  we  put  these  three  names  in  the  places, 
respectively,  of  the  three  great  and  characteristic  deities.  Shem 
would  be  the  god  of  the  Syro-Arabians,  Ham  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
Japheth  of  the  Indo-Europeans.  Is  it  accidental  that  Shem  may  sig- 
nify the  sun  ?  that  Ham  t  is  the  name  of  the  most  characteristic  deity 
of  Egypt  ?  and  that  Japheth  bears  some  resemblance  to  Jupiter  ?    At 

*  Compare  Ahura,  or  Asura,  with  our  azure  and  ether,  with  the  Italian  azzura, 
and  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  iEther.  Jupiter  was  sometimes  called  Ether.  Of 
Mazda,  the  maz-  is  equivalent  to  the  maj-  of  our  major  and  the  meiz-  of  the  Greek 
meizon,  while  the  da.  represents  the  familiar  Greek  and  Latin  word  for  grve. 

t  Ham  has  in  Hebrew  the  gutteral  breathing,  not  the  simple  aspirate. 
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least,  it  is  certain  that  the  chief  figure  of  Semitic  theology  !s  the  sun- 
god,  whom  the  As^riana  called  Shamas,*  that  of  the  Hamilic  is  the 
procreadve  god,  who  gave  his  name  Khem  or  Cham,  to  Eg>'pt,  and 
that  of  the  Japhetic  is  the  sky-god,  whom  the  Romans  called  Jupiier. 

It  is  natural  for  men  to  call  their  God  their  Father.  Tliis,  doubt- 
less, a  the  reason  the  Peravian  sun- worshippers  declared  themselves 
the  children  of  die  sun.  TTius  the  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews  and 
Babylonians  may  have  called  Shem  their  father,  employing  the  poeti- 
cal language  of  religion,  which  afterwards  would  be  sure  to  be  tco 
literaliy  interpreted.  The  designation,  children  of  Ham,  has  such  a 
source.  The  name  has,  in  the  first  place,  a  reference  to  the  personal 
Khem,  die  father,  par  excellence,  and,  back  of  this,  to  the  heat  of  the 
son,  which  is  the  apparent  source  of  life  and  growth.  If  Japhetb  has 
acorrespondingmeaning,  it  stands  for  him  whom  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  called  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  Jupiier,  In  the  absence 
of  philological  authority,  die  identit)-  of  the  words  Japhelh  and  Jupiier 
is  merely  suggested.  All  thai  is  affirmed  is  that  Jupiter  holds  the 
same  place  with  reference  to  the  Japhetic  race  and  religion,  as  Khem 
or  Ham  does  to  the  Hamitic,  and  as  Shamas  or  Sem  does  to  the 
Semitict 

We  must  now  dismiss  die  Egyptian  and  Aryan  religions,  and  con- 
fine our  attention  to  that  family  out  of  which  came  the  Hebrew  faith, 
especially  interesting  to  us  for  its  relation  to  Christianity.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  the  general  character  of  the  Semitic  religion  is 
that  of  sun-worship.  Has  Judaism  a}M  its  root  in  Sabaism  ?  Ac- 
cording to  their  tradition,  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews  were  Chaldeans. 
Still  later  than  their  Phoenician  and  Philistine  neighbors,  they  came 
from  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  The  worship  of  the  tribes  about 
them  unquestionably  came  from  a  Chaldean  source.  Can  we  trace 
thither  the  leading  theological  ideas  of  the  Hebrews  themselves  ? 
Coming  later,  and  it  may  be  from  a  different  locality  also,  we  can 
eisily  believe  the  Utter,  though  in  many  respects  ruder,  to  have  pos- 
sessed more  elevated  conceptions  of  religion.     But  if  the  Hebrew 

■  Sem  was  a  character  of  the  uia-god  amoi^  the  Egyptiuia  also, 
t  As  it  is  easy  to  see  how  each  of  these  may  have  arisen  from  a  primitive  wor- 
ship of  fire,  we  may  set  down  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth  tlie  fbllowliig 
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religion  is  based  on  the  Chaldean,  its  holiest  names  must  betray  its 
origin. 

The  usual  Hebrew  word  rendered,  in  our  Bible,  God,  is  Elohim, 
literally,  Gods.  The  plural  form  implies  not  only  an  earlier  Poly- 
theism, but  a  gradual  development,  instead  of  a  conscious  theological 
revolution,  such  as  is  believed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  great  refor- 
mation of  Zoroaster.  The  gods  of  the  fathers  were  not,  by  the 
Hebrews,  pronounced  devils; but  gradually  the  hierarchy  of  divinities 
became  absorbed  in  the  Supreme,  who  was,  therefore,  not  only  the 
highest  god,  but  the  gods.  The  fundamental  part  of  the  word  Elo- 
him, is  Ei^  which,  occurring  very  frequently  in  composition,  as  in 
Elijah  and  Bethel,  is,  in  the  oldest  portions  of  the  Bible,  sometimes 
%  employed  by  itself,  or  rather  with  Shaddai^  which  is  rendered  Al- 
mighty. The  rarely  used  singular,  Eloah,  must  be  identified  with 
the  Arabic  Allah,  The  Mohammedan  "  There  is  no  Deity  {lUah) 
but  God  {Allah)  "  implies  that  H  is  broader  and  more  primitive  than 
AL  And  no  sooner  do  we  pass  over  to  the  ancient  side  of  the  Semi- 
tic territory,  than  we  find,  for  the  Supreme  God,  this  very  II,  It  was 
he  after  whom  Babylon  was  named,  Bab-Il,  i.  e.,  gate  of  II.  From 
time  immemorial  this  root  has  been  common  to  the  whole  Syro-Ara- 
bian  race,  with  one  and  the  same  signification  of  god.  The  three 
branches  of  the  Semitic  family  of  languages  are,  the  Southern  or 
Arabic,  the  Middle  or  Hebraic,  and  the  Northern  or  Aramaic.  These 
offer  us,  respectively,  for  the  most  sacred  syllable,  Al,  El,  and  II.  So 
unmistakably,  and  intimately,  is  the  Hebrew  designation  of  God  in- 
terwoven with  those  on  its  right  hand  and  on  its  left. 

^Vhat  this  name  originally  signified  would  not  be  hard  to  guess, 
knowing  only  the  character  of  the  Chaldean  religion,  the  worship  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Who  but  the  sun  should  be  Supreme  and  Lord 
of  Hosts  ?  We  are  not  left,  however,  to  conjecture.  The  equivalent 
name  at  Babylon  was  Ra,*  and  Ra  was  the  Egj^jtian  sun-god,  and 
the  sun  itself.  .^^^  (Horus)  is  a  modification  of  the  name,  literally 
denoting  the  rising  sun.  The  first  syllable  of  Hercules  has  the  same 
source ;  and  Hercules  was  primarily  the  meridian  sun,  or  the  sun  in 
its  strength.  Another  member  of  this  family  is  the  Hebrew  Aor^ 
light  The  consonant  we  see,  is  indifferent  on  which  side  of  the 
vowel  it  stands,  though  generally  we  find  it  after,  as  in  Aor  and  Har, 
Now,  inasmuch  as  the  Egyptians  confounded  the  two  liquids  r,  and  1, 
or  at  least  indicated  only  the  first  of  them  in  their  alphabet,  it  would 

*  II  and  Ra  appear  in  the  lists,  on  the  tablets,  as  synon3rmous.  Rawlinson's 
Herodotus.    Vol.  i.  p.  479,  note  i. 
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seem  that  there  was  a  time  when  these  closely  related  elements  were 
undistinguished,  and,  therefore,  probable  that  //  and  Ra  were,  at 
first,  as  like  in  sound  as  in  sense.  It  is  admitted,  that  the  Egyptian 
language  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both  the  Aryan  and  the  Semitic 
types,  and  is  generally  believed  that  the  Egyptian  tongue  represents 
that  more  primitive  speech  out  of  which  the  Aryan  and  the  Semitic 
have  grown. 

If,  however,  it  is  allowable  to  doubt  the  etymological  identity  of 
II  and  i?a,  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  II  re-appears  in  many 
names  for  the  sun,  and  the  sun-god,  in  both  the  Aryan  and  Semitic 
families.  Europe  affords  us  as  designations  of  the  sun  in  Gothic, 
Uii;  in  Welsh,  Haul;  in  Latin,  Sol;  and  in  Greek,  Helios;  and 
Western  Asia,  as  designations  of  the  sun-god  or  fire-god,  the  Baby- 
lonian Bely  the  Canaanitish  Baai^  and  MoUch  or  MUcom^  the  Syrian 
Phul  or  Pal  and  the  Tyrian  Melcarte,  These  instances  out  of  many 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  wide  spread  of  this  name  and  its  funda- 
mental signification. 

It  appears  that  if  we  would  know  the  source  and  original  meaning 
of  Elohim,  Eloah^  and  El^  we  must  not  be  content  with  a  Hebrew 
root  denoting  strength,  or  an  Arabic  one  denoting  astonishment,  but 
go  back  of  the  Arabic,  Hebraic,  and  Chaldaic,  to  a  word  which,  an- 
terior even  to  Semitism,  Hamitism,  and  Japhethism,  represented  the 
great  celestial  luminary.  The  general  designation  of  the  god  of  the 
Jews  was  that  which  earlier  had  signified  the  supreme  god  of  the 
Chaldeans,  originally  the  Sun-god.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  very  word 
which  has,  throughout  the  ages,  stood  for  the  sun  itself. 

Perhaps  we  shall  see  the  inference  from  this  set  aside  by  the  name 
Jehovahy  the  Hebrew  proper  name  of  the  Deity.  Rationalists  have 
been  tempted  to  derive  this  from  the  same  source  as  Jove ;  and  no 
wonder,  since  the  commonly  received  form  of  the  Hebrew  name  so 
closely  resembles  the  Latin  one.  The  chief  objection  to  this  derivation 
is  that  Jupiter  (supposing  Jav  or  Iva  is  Jove)  forms  no  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  Semitic  religion,  but  appears  as  if  foisted  into  it,  and  is 
never  quite  at  home,  while  Jehovah  is  associated  with  all  that  is  most 
characteristic,  not  alone  of  Hebraism,  but  of  Semitism  as  well.  This 
derivation  is,  however,  preferable  to  the  ordinary  one,  which  the  Jews 
attributed  to  miraculous  communication.  Not  that  the  name  Jeho- 
vah might  not  be  formed  from  the  verb  "  to  be,"  as  it  might,  indeed, 
from  the  verb  "  to  live,"  the  verb  "  to  overthrow,"  or  the  verb  "  to  be 
bright."  But  such  derivation  is  too  superficial.  It  is  like  deriving 
our  " God  "  from  "good."  The  great  and  holy  names  never  come  in 
that  way.     They  bear  the  marks  of  growth ;  they  spring  from  some- 
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thing  essentially  different  from  that  to  which  they  have  attained; 
and,  traced  back  as  far  as  possible,  like  streams  followed  up  to  their 
fountains,  they  are  lost,  at  length,  in  mystery  and  darkness. 

That  the  name  Jehovah  came  late  into  popular  use  among  the 
Jews,  is  no  proof  of  its  late  origin.  For  centuries  it  may  have  lain 
smouldering,  as  it  were,  and,  at  length,  because  of  some  recognized  or 
believed  fitness,  have  been  suddenly  revived,  and  have  found  a  gen- 
eral welcome. 

The  poetic,  that  is  to  say,  ancient  name  of  Jehovah,  is  yah  or  lah. 
We  have  it  independently  in  the  Psalms,  and  very  often  as  a  termi- 
inal  element  of  proper  names  as  in  Nehemiah  and  Elijah.  Elijah  is 
written,  Elijahu,  also,  in  which  we  find  the  element  essentially  as 
when  initial,  for  instance  in  Jehohanan  (Johanan,  John.)  The  added 
full  vowel  appears  to  have  been  a  proper  growth  to  satbfy  the  felt 
need  of  a  rounder  and  longer  vocable  for  so  sublime  a  conception. 
The  tendency  to  lengthen  and  modify  is  kindred  to  that  we  have 
witnessed  in  the  case  of  EL 

The  name  lah  manifestly  resembles  Hea  of  the  Babylonian  trin- 
ity ;  Ana,  Bel,  and  Hea.  Hea  is  represented  under  as  many  guises 
of  orthography  as  lah ;  and  it  is  certainly  noticeable  that  the  river  of 
Babylon,  which  is  called  in  the  Bible  Ahava,  was  probably  named 
afler  Hea.  This  granted,  we  might  compare  the  lengthened  forms 
of  Jehovah  (Yahavah)  and  Ahava,  as  well  as  the  shorter  ones  lah 
and  Hea.  The  identity  of  lah  and  Hea  must,  however,  be  based  on 
something  more  essential  than  etymological  resemblance,  and  be  es- 
tablished, if  at  all,  by  a  comparison  of  the  characteristics  and  ^ym* 
bols,  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Chaldean  deities. 

The  great  gods  of  the  Chaldean  Pantheon  were,  first,  II  or  El ; 
then,  the  first  triad  :  Ana,  Bel,  and  Hea ;  then,  the  second  triad :  the 
moon,  the  sun,  and  Jav  or  Iva  (Jupiter?);  and  lastly,  the  five 
planets :  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury.  II  being  origi- 
nally the  sun,  (though  in  historic  times  sublimated,  and  at  home 
almost  lost,)  and  the  first  triad  being  originally  three  phases  or  char- 
acters of  the  sun,  all  the  principal  *  gods,  with  a  single  exception,  the 
god  of  the  sky,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  Aryan  Jupiter,  were 
planetary.  True,  they  had  wives ;  but  this  is  no  native  and  essential 
feature.  The  incongruous  element  doubtless  came  in  from  Egj^pt. 
How  late  and  abnormal  it  was,  appears  from  the  fact  that,  of  all 
these  goddesses,  one  only  had  a  deRnite  character,  or  played  a  con- 
spicuous part,  and   that  was  Venus,  the  feminine  planet     It  was 

*  The  minor  deities  were  probably  characters  of  these ;  many  certainly  were. 
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really  she  who  figured  as  Beltis,  the  wife  of  Bel,  the  "  Great  Lady." 
The  idea  of  marriage  once  introduced  among  the  gods,  all  must,  of 
course,  be  represented  alike,  —  all  save  the  Supreme,  who  was  too 
high,  and  too  indefinite,  not  to  say  too  holy  (in  the  ecclesiastical 
sense)  to  allow  it  It  is  important  to  notice  that  II,  who  formed  the 
basis  of  Hebrew  theology,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  such  polytheistic 
notions  as  are  implied  in  a  divine  consort  Scarcely  less  important 
is  it  to  observe  how  accidental  and  shadowy,  and  almost  uncertain, 
was,  for  instance,  the  wife  of  Hea.  It  is  as  if  such  a  relation  were 
an  afterthought  Her  tides,  and  her  very  name,  have  nothing  dis- 
tinctive. 

The  feminine  sun  was  represented  under  three  aspects,  respectively 
called  Ai,  Gula,  and  Annunit;the  rising,  the  meridian,  and  the  set- 
ting sun.  Must  we  not  find  in  Ana,  Bel,  and  Hea  the  old  masculine 
forms  of  the  same  ?  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  recognize  in  Bel  the 
meridian  sun,  the  very  name  implying  some  character  of  that  orb ; 
and  his  representation  as  the  hero  and  hunter,  (the  Nimrod  of  Gene- 
sis,) helps  to  identify  him  with  the  s^n  in  his  brightness  and  strength, 
he  who  shoots  the  arrows  of  the  sun-stroke.  But  Ana  is  ^  not  the 
rising  sun.  Everything  goes  to  connect  him  with  the  west,  with 
darkness,  death,  and  the  under-world.  Ana  is  the  setting  sun,  who 
is  placed  first  in  the  triad,  as,  with  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hebrews, 
the  evening  was  put  before  the  morning,  and  the  day  was  bom  of 
the  night  As  Bel  corresponds  to  Gula,  so  Ana  is  but  a  slight  varia- 
tion of  the  masculine  of  Annunit.  Shall  we  find  a  like  relation  be- 
tween Ai  and  Hea  ?  Do»  they  resemble  each  other  in  significance  as 
in  form  ?  Hea  is  the  god  of  light,  and  life,  and  knowledge,  —  the 
god  of  glory  and  of  giving.  Especially  he  is  the  intellectual  guide 
and  teacher.  He  was  represented  as  having  come  up  out  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  teach  the  primitive  Chaldeans.  Can  we  fail  to  see 
as  the  foundation  of  this  myth  the  adoration  of  the  sun  when  rising 
from  that  sea.*  As  Elohim  the  primary  name  of  God  with  the  He- 
brews came  from  the  word  signifying  the  sun,  so  Jehovah  appears  to 
be  derived  firom  the  name  which  once  meant  the  rising  sun,  the 
bringer  of  light  and  life.  What  if  both  Chaldeans  and  Hebrews  had 
forgotten  the  originals?  How  easily  etymologies  slip  out  of  sight  and 
the  true  get  exchanged  for  fictitious ;  but  character  and  position  re- 
main to  bear  the  true  record. 

Of  the  pyramidal  temples  devoted  to  planetary  worship,  in  the  val- 

*  There  are  independent  reasons  for  fixing  the  early  centre  of  Semitic  civiliza- 
tion on  the  north-western  side  of  the  Persian  Gul^  whose  ancient  boundaries  were 
somewhat  different  from  the  modern. 
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ley  of  the  Euphrates,  a  single  one  remains,  sufficiently  preserved  to 
declare  its  original  form  and  character,  the  "  Temple  of  the  Seven 
Spheres  "  at  Borsippa,  the  structure  called  by  the  Arabs  Birs-Nimnid. 
It  is  built  in  seven  stages,  all  of  them  perfectly  square,  the  lowest 
two  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  on  a  side,  and  each  higher  one 
forty-two  feet  less  than  the  one  next  preceding,  making  the  highest 
stage  twenty  feet  square.  The  Temple,  as  its  name  implies,  repre- 
sents the  planetary  system  according  to  the  ancient  astronomy. 
The  lowest  and  broadest  stage  is  for  Saturn,  the  planet  whose  orbit 
embraces  all  the  rest,  as  this  story  sustains  all  the  others.  The  next 
higher  is  for  Jupiter,  the  third  for  Mars,  the  fourth  for  the  Sun,  the 
fifth  for  Venus,  the  sixth  for  Mercury,  and  the  seventh  for  the  Moon. 
Each  was  colored  according  to  the  hue  believed  appropriate,  —  Sa- 
turn's black,  Jupiter's  orange,  Mars*s  red,  the  Sun's  golden,  Venus's 
yellow.  Mercury's  blue,  and  the  Moon's  silver.  We  have  in  these 
stages  the  order  of  the  planets  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  names 
and  the  succession  of  the  days  of  the  week.  Astrology  requires  each 
hour  of  the  day  to  be  under  a  particular  planet.  And  inasmuch  as 
the  sway  of  Saturn  was  wider  than  that  of  any  other,  so  there  was 
felt  to  pertain  to  this  orb  and  deity  a  peculiar  majesty,  power  and 
sacredness.  It  would  be  natural,  then,  to  begin  with  Saturn,  and 
going  through  with  all,  put  the  seventh  hour  under  the  moon  ;  and 
then  again  the  eighth  under  Saturn,  and  the  fourteenth  under  the 
moon.  So  the  twenty-fourtl;  would  be  under  Mars,  and  the  first 
hour  of  the  next  day  under  the  sun.  In  this  way  it  would  happen 
that  the  first  hour  of  the  third  day  would  be  under  the  moon,  and  of 
the  fourth  under  Mars.  Naming  each  day  after  the  planet  of  its  first 
hour,  we  have  the  order:  Saturn's  day.  Sun's  day.  Moon's  day,  Mars's 
or  Tiu's  day,  Mercury's  or  Woden's  day,  Jupiter's  or  Thor's  day,  and 
Venus's  or  Freya's  day.  The  first  day  of  the  week  was  however  not 
Saturday.  With  a  people  whose  religion  had  always  been  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sun,  it  would  be  necessary,  while  maintaining  the  order  of 
succession  from  Saturn  to  the  moon,  to  allow  the  sun  the  first  place. 
Our  week,  then,  which  is  the  week  of  history,  could  have  had  no  other 
origin  than  an  astrological  or  planetary  one. 

Now  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  ;  which 
shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Jews  had  entirely  disconnected 
their  deity  from  the  sun-god ;  *  and  in  the  second  place  it  shows  that 
the  week  did  not  originate  with  them,  since  otherwise  their  holy  day 
would  have  had  the  first  place  instead  of  the  last.    Where  the  week 

*  The  Babylonians  and  Assjrrians  had  done  precisely  the  same  in  the  case  of 
their  Supreme. 
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originated,  the  holiest  day  must  have  been  Sunday.  The  most  re- 
markable fact  is,  however,  the  implication  that  lah  was  in  some  way 
associated  with  Saturn,  since  he  had  for  his  own,  Saturn's  day,  the 
seventh  of  the  week.  Looking  into  the  Chaldean  mythology  for  ex- 
planation, we  find  that  as  Bel  became  confounded  with  the  planet 
Jupiter,  so  for  some  unknown  reason  it  happened  with  Hea  and  the 
planet  Saturn.  The  same  numerical  representative  40,  stood  for  both, 
and  they  had  many  characteristics  and  epithets  in  common.  How 
natural,  therefore,  that  Hea's  or  lah's  day  should  be  Saturn's.  May 
not  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  number  forty,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment myths,  signify  that  the  Hebrew  people  descended  from  a  branch 
of  the  Chaldean  family,  which  had  for  its  tutelary  deity  the  God  with 
whom  the  number  was  superstitiously  connected  ? 

Regarding  the  source  of  the  theology  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  jus- 
tice has  never  been  done  to  their  Chaldean  ancestry.  There,  we 
may  find,  not  only  the  primitive  form  of  the  most  important  Biblical 
l^ends,  such  as  those  of  the  Creation,  of  Paradise,  of  the  Deluge, 
and  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  but  also  symbols  and  ideas  popularly 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  Jewish.  The  ark  of  God,  the  cherubim, 
and  many  epithets  of  the  Deity  seem  to  have  passed  almost  or  quite 
unchanged  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Jordan.  The  respect  shown  to 
the  full  moon,  in  the  Jewish  ritual,  is  eminently  suggestive  of  an  ear- 
lier moon-worship. 

One  is  tempted  to  go  on  and  on  in  this  fascinating  comparison  of 
the  offspring  with  the  parent,  but  as  wt  must  confine  ourselves  to  the 
names  of  God  and  that  which  strictly  belongs  thereto,  we  will  con- 
clude with  a  single  inference,  so  evidently  just  that  the  only  won- 
der is  its  having  been  overlooked.  We  read  in  2  Kings,  xviii :  4, 
that  Hezekiah  coming  upon  the  throne  of  Israel  and  zealously  de- 
stroying the  rank  growths  of  idolatry,  "  brake  in  pieces  the  brazen 
serpent  that  Moses  had  made ;  for  unto  those  days  the  children  of 
Israel  did  burn  incense  to  it."  The  story  of  Moses  making  a  brazen 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  of  course  shares  the  fate  of  the  whole 
mythical  legend.  But  if  that  story  were  history,  nothing  would  be 
more  improbable  than  that  the  iipage,  representing  no  god  and  no 
present  object  of  either  love  or  fear,  should  be  worshipped  as  an 
idol.  What  then  shall  we  make  of  this  serpent  ?  It  ought  to  stand 
for  some  deit}'.  If,  more  than  once,  the  Israelites  made  a  golden 
calf,  or  bull,  for  an  image  of  Jehovah,*  why  may  they  not  have  made 
for  the  same  purpose,  a  brazen  serpent  ?     It  is  now  easy  to  under- 

*  Jahn's  Biblical  Archaeology,  |  405. 
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stand  how  they  might  have  made  a  calf  for  an  image  of  Jehovah. 
The  bull  was  the  grand  symbol  of  Saturn,  the  double,  as  it  were,  of 
Hea.  There  was  a  yet  better  reason  for  idolizing  a  brazen  serpent ; 
for  the  serpent  was  Hea's  special  symbol.  There  was  a  wide-spread 
persuasion  that  the  serpent  was  wiser  than  any  other  animaL  It  has 
also  a  remarkable  tenacity  of  life.  The  same  word  in  Arabic,  Hiya^ 
with  which  Hea  and  lah  are  most  probably  connected,  signifies  both 
"  life  "  and  "  serpent."  The  serpent,  which  was  at  first  merely  Hea's 
symbol,  may  have  been  worshipped,  first  with  tlie  Chaldeans,  then 
with  the  Hebrews,  as  the  sacred  image  of  the  Deity  himself. 

Daniel  Bowek. 
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In  this  God's  world,  with  its  wild,  whirling  eddies,  and  mad-foam 
oceans,  where  men  and  nations  perish  as  if  without  law,  and  judg- 
ment for  an  unjust  thing  is  sternly  delayed,  dost  thou  think  that  there 
is  therefore  no  justice  ?  It  is  what  the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart 
It  is  what  the  wise,  in  all  times,  even  wise  because  they  denied,  knew 
forever  not  to  be.  I  tell  thee  again,  there  is  nothing  else  but  justice. 
One  strong  thing  I  find  here  below  :  the  just  thing,  the  true  thing. 
My  friend,  if  thou  hadst  all  the  artillery  of  Woolwich  trundling  at  thy 
back,  in  support  of  an  unjust  thing,  and  infinite  bonfires  visibly  wait- 
ing ahead  of  thee,  to  blaze  centuries  long  for  thy  victory  en  behalf  of 
it,  I  would  advise  thee  to  call  halt,  to  fiing  down  thy  baton,  and  say, 
"  In  God's  name.  No !  "  Thy  "  success  "  !  —  poor  devil,  what  will 
thy  success  amount  to  ?  If  the.  thing  is  unjust,  thou  hast  not  suc- 
ceeded ;  no,  not  though  bonfires  blazed  fi-om  North  to  South,  and 
bells  rang,  and  editors  wrote  leading  articles,  and  the  just  thing  lay 
trampled  out  of  sight,  to  all  mortal  eyes  an  abolished  and  annihilated 
thing.  Success  ?  —  In  a  few  years  thou  will  be  dead  and  dark  —  all 
cold,  eyeless,  deaf ;  no  blaze  of  bonfires,  ding-dong  of  bells,  or  lead- 
ing articles,  visible  or  audible  to  thee  again  at  all,  forever.  ^Vhat 
kind  of  success  is  that  ?  —  Cariyie, 

It  were  a  pity,  many  will  think,  that  the  author  of  the  above  para- 
graph should  not  have  learned  the  lesson  it  proclaims  with  such  an 
emphasis  better.  But  to  have  once  had  such  a  trumpet  voice  for  Jus- 
tice, is  no  slight  affair  of  itself.  Many  a  flippant  critic  to-day,  who 
rides  into  notice  on  the  great  man's  fallen  name,  might  well  beseech 
the  stars,  and  all  things  else,  for  a  moment  of  such  rapt  vision.  It  is 
a  fine,  easy  thing  to  be  sentimentally  virtuous  and  just  "  Shooting 
Niagara  :  and  Afler  ? "  has  furnished  our  pettifogging  politicians  and 
belated  newspaper  editors  with  a  whole  month's  capital.  "  Alas, 
how  are  the  might/  fallen  !  "  they  cry.  O  yes,  but  alas  ten  times  more 
for  such  as  have  ni  ver  begun  to  be  "  mighty  "  either  in  speaking  the 
truth,  or  in  renderiij  justice !  These  will  never yb//,  and  for  the  best 
of  reasons.  £d. 


THE  TWO  RELIGIONS  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
II. 

AN  angel  may  appear  in  human  semblance  ;  a  man  may  possess 
angelic  virtues ;  but  angel  and  man  are  wholly  distinct  beings, 
by  every  indication  that  marks  them  as  man  or  as  anget.  A  god-man, 
that  is,  a  god  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  man,  —  a  man  who  Is  at  the 
same  time  a  god,  —  is  a  being  useful  enough  for  the  legerdemain  of 
tbeolc^ans,  but  quite  inconceivable  by  thought  The  god  may  seem 
to  be  human,  the  man  may  very  really  be  divine,  but  for  all  that  the 
god  and  the  man  cannot  be  confounded  in  one  person. 

I  think  1  have  shown  that  Jesus  and  Christ  are  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment described  as  two  individuals,  each  having  an  origin,  an  expe- 
rience, a  career  of  his  own .  I  have  offered  the  externa!  evidence  of 
this,  from  the  biographical  incidents  through  which  the  two  pass.  I 
will  now  exhibit  the  same  faci:  interiorly,  by  showing  that  their 
thoughts  are  as  unlike  as  their  experiences,  and  their  spirits  as  dis- 
similar as  their  bodies.  Between  the  intellectual  worlds  in  which 
Jesus  and  the  Christ  live,  an  impassable  gulf  is  fixed. 

Jesus  —  the  Jesus  of  Matthew,  the  man  Jesus  —  is  a  teacher  of 
moral  and  religious  truth.  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  leaching 
which  is  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  the  first  gospel,  is  authentic,  and  it  is 
largely  held  now  that  no  other  teaching  ascribed  to  him,  is.  The 
genuine  sayings  are  in  the  book  whict^  Represents  him  as  being  a 
simple  man.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  in  Matthew ;  the  great 
Parables  are  in  Matthew  —  The  Sower,  The  Tares,  The  Mustard 
Seed,  The  Leaven,  The  Pearl,  The  Net,  The  King  and  his  ServanU, 
The  Husbandman  and  the  Vineyard,  The  Marriage  Feast,  The  Tal- 
ents, The  Virgins,  —  all  here,  dropping  like  diamonds  from  the 
Teacher's  lips. 

Here  are  the  discourses  alaout  providence,  retribution,  reward,  and 
punishment ;  the  laws  of  influence,  the  conditions  of  the  Eternal 
life,  marriage  and  divorce,  poverty  and  riches.  Here  are  the  Beati- 
tudes which  announce  the  nature  and  rules  of  happiness  ;  the  ethics 
of  the  Sabbath  and  the  Hebrew  law  are  here  :  here,  in  short,  is 
every  doctrine  that  bears  directly  on  human  character  and  human 
life.  All  this  proceeds  from  one  who  claims  for  himself  no  higher 
office  than  that  of  Teacher,  or  regenerator  of  men  by  truth.  He 
makes  no  mystery  of  his  instructions,  either  as  regards  their  sub- 
stance or  the  source  from  whence  they  are  derived.  His  thoughts 
are  taken  from  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  from  the  book  of  nature ; 
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from  the  book  of  life ;  from  the  records  of  his  own  experience ; 
the  intuitions  of  his  own  soul.  His  style  of  address  is  the  simple 
picturesque,  imaginative  style  of  his  countrymen  ;  he  is  fond  of  put- 
ting his  deepest  thought  into  a  little  story  which  all  would  listen  to 
and  remember. 

He  speaks  to  people  as  he  meets  them,  in  the  country,  or  by  the 
lake  side,  in  the  public  square  or  the  courts  of  the  temple ;  and 
he  speaks  as  to  people  who  are  abundantly  able  to  understand  him. 
Not  a  word  of  what  is  technically  called  theology  falls  from  him ; 
not  an  abstract  dogma  is  propounded  ;  no  outline  of  a  speculative 
system  is  drawn,  ever  so  broadly  or  lightly.  He  deals  with  the  con- 
crete always  and  entirely ;  he  demands  in  his  listeners  the  quality 
of  teachableness,  but  that  is  all ;  no  culture,  no  training,  no  intellect 
To  the  most  uninstructed  of  these  he  finds  his  way. 

His  views  are  the  views  natural  to  a  deep-hearted,  earnest,  spir- 
itually-souled  man,  who  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  things,  saw  ¥^at 
he  saw,  clearly,  believed  his  beliefs  with  all  his  might,  and  uttered 
what  he  thought  in  words  that  were  loaded  with  power.  There  is 
nothing  mysterious  or  farfetched  in  his  teaching ;  there  is  no  dog- 
matism ;  he  declares  the  truth  that  comes  to  him,  and  as  it  comes 
to  him  ;  but  he  calls  attention  to  his  truth,  not  to  himself.  "  Say 
what  you  will  against  me,"  he  says,  "but  beware  how  you  speak 
against  the  Holy  Spirit."  This  is  his  attitude :  for  the  truth  he 
lives,  and  for  the  truth  he  i^  ready  to  die. 

Now  turn  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  where  Jesus  is  portrayed  as  the 
Word  who  was  with  God  from  the  beginning,  and  you  will  see  that 
He  is  not  in  any  sense  a  teacher  of  truth.  All  the  characteristics 
of  the  first  description  are  lacking.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
not  here.  The  Beatitudes  are  not  here ;  the  Parables  are  not 
here  ;  the  touching  sayings  about  providence,  the  heavenly  kingdom, 
the  heavenly  Father,  are  missing.  The  noble  discourses  about 
human  life  and  duty,  the  worth  of  character,  the  value  of  existence, 
will  be  looked  for  in  vain.  There  is  hardly  in  the  whole  book  a 
direct,  strong,  natural  word  about  the  law  of  human  sympathy,  and 
the  plain  virtues  by  which  men  are  built  up,  and  society  regenerated. 
Long  orations  there  are,  but  they  are  directed  against  speculative  un- 
belief ;  lofty  harangues  there  are,  but  they  are  chiefly  about  himself 
and  his  relation  to  humanity,  as  its  Saviour.  Living  topics  do  not 
interest  him ;  the  thoughts  that  agitate  his  generation  do  not  kindle 
him.  His  own  nature  and  mission  ;  his  descent  from  above  ;  his 
intimacy  with  the  Father ;  the  dependence  of  all  men  on  himself  ; 
the  efficacy  of  faith  in  him,  and  of  prayer  through  him  ;  the  mystical 
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union  that  he  has  effected  between  himself  and  humanity,  between 
humanity  and  God ;  —  these,  as  any  reader  may  perceive,  are  the 
themes  that  absorb  him.  He  is  not  a  reformer ;  he  is  not  a  mystic  ; 
he  is  a  theologian :  his  whole  strain  is  theological.  If  he  reasons 
his  reasoning  is  abtruse  ;  if  he  controverts,  he  does  it  by  lofty  assev- 
eration ;  if  he  teaches,  it  is  with  the  voice  of  an  oracle.  He  does 
not  respect  the  intelligence  of  his  hearers,  but  imposes  his  declaration 
upon  diem,  — 

"  Ye  are  the  Light  of  the  World,"  says  Jesus. 

**  I  am  the  Light  of  the  World,"  says  the  Christ 

Do  not  these  two  characteristic  statements  describe  the  two  per- 
sonages? 

One  talks  about  Immortality ;  the  other  is  Immortality. 

One  declares  the  Truth  ;  the  other  is  the  Truth. 

One  indicates  the  Way  \  the  other  is  the  Way. 

One  invites  to  Life ;  the  other  is  the  Life. 

One  speaks  of  God ;  the  other  manifests  him. 

One  promises  Heaven ;  the  other  came  down  from  Heaven,  and 
"  is  in  Heaven." 

One  points  to  the  beneficence  of  the  world  as  evidence  of  God's 
love  ;  the  other  says,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father." 

Look  at  some  of  the  special  doctrines  with  which  these  two 
names  are  associated  ;  the  doctrine  of  prayer  for  instance.  Jesus 
prays,  as  men  pray  in  their  need ;  prays  for  himself ;  goes  alone 
into  the  n^puntains  to  pray ;  prays  at  liis  baptism,  when  the  dove 
cleaves  the  sky ;  prays  at  the  Transfiguration,  when  the  fashion  of  his 
countenance  was  altered  ;  prays  in  the  garden,  with  soul  exceeding 
sorrowful,  even  unto  death ;  he,  lonely,  takes  flight  to  the  Alone. 
Nothing  of  this  sort  is  related  of  the  Christ.  There  is  no  single  in- 
stance noted  of  his  praying,  with  a  sense  of  need,  for  strengthening 
of  his  own  heart.  Why  shpuld  he  ?  He  was  rather  the  object  of 
prayer  than  the  subject  of  it ;  he  had  no  personal  needs ;  he  could 
not  feel  lonely,  or  deserted,  or  helpless. 

His  prayers  are  prayers  of  intercession.  "  I  pray  for  them  :  I  pray 
not  for  the  world,  but  for  them  which  thou  hast  given  me."  "  Keep 
through  thine  own  name  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me."  "  Sancti- 
fy them  through  thy  truth."  And  to  his  friends  :  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall 
ask  in  my  nanu^  I  will  do  it"  "  In  that  day,"  (after  the  ascension 
to  the  Father),  "  ye  shall  ask  me  nothing.  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask 
of  the  Father,  in  my  name,  He  will  give  you."  "  Hitherto  ye  have 
asked  nothing  in  my  name,"  (because  they  had  priyed  to  him  di- 
recdy),  "  at  that  day  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  namc^ 
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Not  one  of  these  thoughts  drop  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  not  one, 
and  no  suggestion  of  one.  He  tells  his  friends  to  pray  directly  for 
themselves  ;  no  mediator  between.  "  After  this  manner  pray  ye  :  Our 
Father  who  art  in  heaven."  "  Watch  and  pray  lest  ye  enter  into 
temptation."  "  Whatsoever  ye  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  re- 
ceive." *'  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you  :  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ; 
knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you."  ''  If  ye  being  evil,  know 
how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your 
Father  in  heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  Him."  And  so 
on,  without  the  smallest  variation.  These  differing  doctrines  of  prayer 
imply  a  different  doctrine  respecting  the  two  personages  who  enter- 
tain them.  One  is  a  suppliant ;  the  other  a  hearer  of  supplication. 
One  might  be  the  other's  disciple,  saved  by  faith  in  him,  rendering 
him  homage,  hoping  for  God's  favor  through  his  intercession,  and  en- 
joying communion  with  God  through  his  mediation.  Jesus  might 
have  been  one  of  those  who  without  the  Christ,  "  could  do  nothing," 
who  were  branches  of  his  vine,  abiding  in  him,  and  when  detached 
from  him,  withered  like  decayed  limbs. 

Noie  what  different  views  the  two  persons  take  of  the  miracles,  and 
how  distinctly  those  views  mark  their  characteristics.  ^Vhether  we 
regard  the  wonderful  works  themselves,  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
performed,  or  the  ends  they  are  made  to  serve,  the  conviction  is  un- 
avoidable that  they  are  handled  by  two  beings  who  had  no  acquaint- 
ance  with  one  another.  The  miracles  of  Jesus  are  plentiful  as  every- 
day deeds,  done  without  the  least  circumstance,  done  in  highway 
and  byway,  in  temple  and  chamber.  They  are  expressions  of  him- 
self, as  he  goes  along ;  they  spring  up  under  his  feet  like  flowers. 
The  power  to  do  them  is  a  natural  endowment,  which  is  not  always 
fully  competent  to  its  task,  but  which  seldom  quite  fails  him.  The 
Christ  heals  one  sick  man,  cures  one  cripple,  gives  light  to  one  bom 
blind,  raises  one  from  the  dead  ;  and  these  miracles  are  performed 
with  great  ceremony,  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies,  and  are  followed 
or  accompanied  by  long  discussions  about  himself  and  his  mission. 

Jesus  works  miracles  always  in  the  spirit  of  beneficence.  He 
seeks  nothing  beyond  the  good  of  his  fellowmen  ;  they  are  the  centre 
of  his  interest.  He  "  has  compassion  on  the  multitude  because  they 
have  nothing  to  eat." 

The  Christ  does  not  seem  to  be  moved  by  this  sentiment  at  alL 
His  miracles  are  "  signs  "  exhibiting  his  glory.  So  of  the  water 
changed  into  wine ;  so  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus ;  the  cure  of  the 
cripple  at  Bethesda  ;  and  all  the  rest ;  they  are  typical  deeds.  The 
healing  of  the  blind  man  is  a  symbol  of  the  fact  that  He  is  the  light 
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»f  the  wof  Id  ;  the  calling  of  the  dead  from  the  tomb,  signifies  that  He 
s  the  resvirrection  and  ihe  life.  The  miracle  is  the  text  for  a  dU- 
nurse  on  the  grandeur  of  the  Word.  The  Christ  does  not  relieve 
ulTeriDg  because  he  sees  il  before  him  ;  it  is  put  before  him.  in  order 
hat  he  m^iy  relieve  it.  The  final  cause  of  the  misery,  the  calamiiv, 
be  death.  Is  the  manifestation  of  His  glory.  The  cripple's  hurt,  the 
ilind  man's  darkness,  the  friend's  disease,  are  opportunities  for  him 
3  show  what  He  is.  When  the  ruler  in  Capernaum  begs  him  to  come 
nd  heal  his  son,  who  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  the  Christ's  thought, 
a  stead  of  dwelling  on  the  father's  misery,  is  centered  in  Himself; 
ere  is  antjiher  opportunity  to  make  men  "  believe."  "  This  sickness 
i  not  unto  dealh,  but  that  the  Son  of  God  might  be  glorified  there- 
y."  And  that  this  glory  may  shine  more  illusiriously,  he  waits 
[iree  days  before  going  to  Betiiany,  allowing  Tiis  friend  Lazarus  10 
ie,  and  his  sisters  to  be  disconsolate  with  the  bereavement.  Not  to 
Ueviate  misery,  but  to  make  men  believe  in  the  engrossing  ob- 
«;t  of  the  miraculous  display  ;  a  distinction  so  broad  and  sharp  as 
i  indicated  here,  cannot  pass  for  nothing.  This  person  who  scatters 
■onderful  works  like  seed,  is  not  the  same  with  ihis  other  who  makes 
ut  half  ft  dozen  exhibitions  of  his  power.  This  person  who  does 
is  deed  and  lets  it  pass,  is  not  the  same  with  this  other,  who  makes 
the  subject  of  long  and  public  discourse.  This  person  who  is 
tworbed  in  the  purpose  of  doing  good  through  his  miraculous  en- 
owment,  is  not  the  same  with  this  other  who  does  not  seem  to  think 
:  all  of  the  good  he  is  doing,  and  with  whom  the  benefaction  is 
)mething  altogether  incidental  and  subordinate.  This  person  who 
'ses  sight  of  himself  in  his  charities,  is  not  the  same  person  with 
lis  other  who  uses  his  charities  as  a  means  of  drawing  attention  to 
mself.  This  person  who  reminds  men  of  the  glory  and  goodness 
*  God  is  not  the  same  with  this  other,  who  says,  "  my  glory"  all  the 
me,  and  who  raises  belief  in  himself  to  the  point  of  highest  virtue. 
he  same  man  could  tiot  possibly  stand  in  two  such  contradictory  at- 
i^des  towards  himself,  his  work,  and  the  people  with  whom  he 
:alt. 

The  point  will  be  illustrated  more  broadly  still,  if  we  consider  the 
rms  of  salvation  which  are  offered  respectively  by  Jesus  and  by  the 
hrist. 

According  to  Jesus,  men  are  saved  by  natural  goodness,  by  char- 
:ier,  composed  of  honest  qualities  such  as  all  respect  This  is  the 
irden  of  sermon  and  parable,  all  through.  "  Not  every  one  that 
ith  unto  me  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ; 
It  he  that  does  the  will  of  my  father,  who  is  in  heaven.     Many  will 
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say  to  me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy 
name  ;  and  in  thy  name  cast  out  devils  ;  and  in  thy  name  done  many 
wonderful  works  ? "  (Not  believed  miracles  only,  but  wrought  them). 
And  then  I  will  profess  unto  them,  "  I  never  knew  you  :  depart  from 
me  all  ye  that  work  iniquity."  "  The  tree  is  known  by  its  own  fruit" 
There  is  nothing  else.  Faith  in  Christ  and  his  mission  is  nothing ; 
to  blaspheme  against  the  son  of  man  is  a  pardonable  offence.  Faith 
in  God  is  everything.  He  that  blasphemeth  against  the  Holy  Spirit, 
shall  not  be  forgiven.  The  Lawyer  stands  up  and  asks  what  he ;  hall 
do  to  inherit  eternal  life.  He  is  referred  to  the  Decalogue  ;  and  in 
reply  to  the  question,  what  does  the  Decalogue  mean  by  loving  the 
neighbor,  he  hears  the  story  of  the  good  Samaritan. 

The  young  ruler  comes  and  says,  "  Good  master,  what  shall  I  do 
to  inherit  eternal  life  J|"  He  gets  the  same  answer  :  "  But  all  this  I 
have  done.  This  is  an  old  story ;  I  have  nothing  to  learn  here." 
Very  well,  then,  here  is  something  harder.  You  have  been  dutiful  to 
your  parents,  and  faithful  to  your  social  circle  j  go  out  of  it,  treat 
the  poor  and  unlovely,  as  if  they  were  your  own,  and  join  the  com- 
pany of  those  who  for  love  of  the  world  forswear  it ;  then  all  will  be 
well. 

He  paints  in  terrible  colors  the  judgment  day,  the  day  of  final  ac- 
count and  recompense.  There  is  eternal  bliss  at  the  right  hand,  and 
endless  pain  on  the  left ;  there  are  the  sheep  ranging  themselves  on 
one  side  ;  there  the  goats  go  on  the  other  to  their  damnation.  Who 
are  the  sheep  ?  and  who  are  the  goats  ?  that  is  the  critical  question. 
No  stress,  I  apprehend,  is  laid  on  the  word  Eternal.  The  fires,  the 
devils,  and  the  gnashing  of  teeth  are  thrown  in  as  scenery.  ^Vho  go 
into  the  flames  ?  Who  share  the  blessedness  ?  that  is  the  question. 
It  is  answered  with  fearful  distinctness  in  the  double  description  of 
those  who  did,  and  those  who  did  not  live  in  common  human  kind- 
ness with  their  common  human  kind.  No  other  condition  of  salva- 
tion is  so  much  as  hinted  at.  Faith  in  God  is  not  mentioned  ;  belief 
in  himself  is  not  mentioned  ;  acceptance  of  him  as  the  Messiah  is 
not  mentioned.  Nothing  is  mentioned  but  goodness,  humanity,  for- 
getfulness  of  self  in  others. 

Now  take  John,  and  read  what  the  Christ  says.  Not  one  single 
word  of  all  this,  even  as  a  subordinate  condition  of  blessedness ; 
no  suggestion  that  natural  goodness  is  of  any  account,  but  a  great 
deal  of  something  else  of  which  Jesus  has  no  word,  and  not  so  much 
as  half  a  word.  "  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him 
whom  he  hath  sent."  "  The  Father  himself  loveth  you  because  ye 
have  believed  that  I  came  out  from  God."    "  If  ye  believe  not  that 
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I  am  He,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins."  "  He  that  believeth  is  not 
condemned,  but  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already ;  because 
he  hatb  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  son  of  God." 
No  tempting  lawyer  is  referred  to  the  commandment ;  no  young 
ruler  is  bidden  to  overcome  his  love  of  money,  and  is  allowed,  though 
all  ready  to  become  an  en[husiasdc  disciple,  is  allowed  to  go  away 
sorrow  [\il. 

This  inconsistency  is  decisive ;  it  introduces  us  to  irreconcilable 
spheres  of  thought,  to  theories  respecting  the  spiritual  laws  which 
are  mutually  confounding,  and  to  conclusions  touching  the  condi- 
tions of  blessedness  which  utterly  exclude  each  other.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  the  same  individual  should  deal  in  theolog:ies  so  fatally 
discrepant. 

But  has  not  the  Christ  a  great  deal  to  say  about  love  ?  Does  not 
the  word  "  love  "  drop  from  his  lips  much  oftener  than  from  the  lips 
of  Jesus  ?  Does  it  not  give  a  character  to  the  gospel  ?  Certainly 
it  does,  and  precisely  the  character  we  have  assigned  to  it.  No 
word  shows  more  conclusively  the  unllkeness  between  Christ  and 
Jesus,  than  diat  word.  Love.  It  widens  the  gulf  instead  of  closing  it 
up ;  for  while  the  love  of  Jesus  is  a  human  quality,  the  love  of  Christ 
is  a  theological  grace.  That  is  a  beautiful  saying,  "  A  new  com- 
mandment I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another :  by  this  shall 
all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  toward 
another."  But  as  we  examine  the  text  more  closely,  we  perceive  very 
significant  limitations.  The  virtue  commended  is,  "  Love  one  towards 
another,"  love  among  the  brethren,  love  of  the  believer  for  the  be- 
liever, here  within  the  household  of  faith,  love  that  marks  them  as 
separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  is  not  man's  love  for  his  fel- 
low-man, but  Christian's  love  for  his  fellow-Christian.  It  is  not 
beneficence  towards  the  objects  of  beneficence  ;  kindness  to  all  of 
our  kind  ;  sunshine  and  dew  for  the  evil  and  the  good,  for  the  just 
and  the  unjust;  the  Samaritan's  goodness  to  the  Jew,  —  it  is  not 
that  Broader  than  nation,  or  tribe,  or  race,  it  may  be,  but  it  is  not 
broader  than  a  profession  of  belief.  The  Jesus  of  Matthew  addresses 
his  commandment  to  all  who  may  hear  him.  The  Christ  of  John 
accosts  particularly  the  small  company  of  his  friends.  The  charity 
of  Jesus  would  make  men  liberal,  generous,  diffusive  ;  forgetful  of 
all  distinctions  in  the  common  humanity.  The  love  of  the  Christ 
would  make  men  exclusive,  illiberal,  unsympathetic.  The  charity  of 
Jesus  runs  at  once  into  beneficent  deeds.  The  love  of  the  Christ 
runs  to  sentiment,  and  the  more  intense  it  is  the  more  it  is  unreal. 
It  is  such  love  as  persecutors  and  bigots  have  t»een  animated  by 
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rather  than  philanthropists  and  reformers.  It  has  fired  more  dogmatic 
zeal  than  humane  enthusiasm.  It  has  taken  out  of  society  more  of 
vital  will  than  it  has  infused  into  it  The  "  new  commandment " 
would  be  as  strange  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  as  the  Beatitudes  would 
be  in  the  mouth  of  the  Christ  It  is  not  in  the  least  coincident  with  the 
Golden  Rule.  Quite  the  contrary :  the  Golden  Rule  and  it  have 
oftenest  been  in  stern  opposition. 

How  deep  and  persistent  this  opposition  was,  will  be  made  —  in 
other  articles  —  to  appear. 

O.  R  Frothingham. 


CHIPS. 

ANY  thing  in  me  which  the  fires  of  the  soul  have  power  to  con- 
sume, in  God's  name  let  them  consume,  —  all  my  wood,  hay, 
stubble,  dross  ;  all  the  hempen  bonds  or  blinding  masks  of  tradition  ; 
of  egotism,  of  insincerity,  of  irreligion.  Come,  every  man  that  loves 
me,  with  torch  in  hand,  and  burn,  burn,  so  only  that  he  be  God's 
inquisitor,  and  his  torch  of  divine  flame. 


The  sailors  of  Columbus  appear  pusillanimous.  They  feared  only 
because  they  had  not  an  Idea  to  follow.  It  is  all  plain  sailing  where 
that  goes  before. 

It  is  lucky  that  men  are  bom  babies.  Thus  history  is  always  be- 
ginning anew  ;  and  the  world  is  never  more  than  threescore  and  ten 
years  old. 

The  perpetual  problem  of  art  is  to  mirror  the  universal  in  the 
particular,  the  infinite  in  the  definite.  The  saint  is  an  artist  whose 
material  is  his  own  will. 


How  admirable  it  is  in  Swedenborg  to  represent  space  in  the  spir- 
itual world  as  only  dissimilarity  or  dissonance  of  spirit  1  Unlike* 
ness  is  distance ;  likeness,  neighborhood.  Put  aside  the  telescope ; 
that  world  is  close  at  hand  in  which  there  are  human  beings. 


Palev  writes  his  "  Natural  Theology  "  to  show  that  the  order  of 
nature  is  proof  of  God's  being ;  and  he  writes  the  "  Evidences  of: 
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Christianity "  to  show  that  breach  of  natural  order  is  proof  of  His 
voiceful  presence.  God,  then,  can  reveal  Himself  only  by  interrupt- 
ing the  evidence  of  his  being  !* 

LUTHSB  affirms  a  revealed  Scripture,  but  denies  a  revealed  inter- 
pretatibn.  But  what  is  the  use  of  light  without  eyes  ?  If  spiritual 
things  are  spiritually  discerned,  and  the  '*  carnal  understanding  "  be 
the  whole  of  man's  natural  intelligence,  the  ''right  of  private  judg- 
ment ''  is  the  right  of  a  paralytic  to  walk. 

A  PROBABLE  God  —  think  of  it!  I  never  heard  that  a  probable 
dinner  would  satisfy  hunger.  Probabilities  and  contingencies  do 
well  enough  on  the  surface  of  things ;  but  at  the  centre  one  must 
know  what  to  depend  upon.  Could  the  earth  revolve  upon  an  un- 
certain axis? 

Has  not  modem  theology  made  a  mistake  by  abolishing  the  devil  ? 
We  work  only  by  means  of  that  which  is  opposed  to  our  intent. 
Gravitation,  that  would  prevent  walking,  enables  us  to  walk.  ^  My 
Father  worketh  hitherto."  How  wark^  if  there  is  nothing  to  resist 
him,  and  which  by  that  fact  can  take  an  impression  ?  The  sub- 
stratum of  the  created  universe  I  take  to  be  —  Devil !  Spiritual 
growth  is  an  incessant  redemption.  So  the  plant  takes  the  elements 
it  uses  away  from  themselves  —  wrests  them  from  their  own  law,  and 
compels  them  to  the  service  of  a  higher.  ^,In  the  tree  Igdrasil,  the 
tree  of  life,  is  it  not  the  same  ? 

Is  it  not  the  highest  suggestion  of  history  that  God  implicates  him- 
self^ not  by  mere  choice,  but  by  the  divine  necessity  of  Spirit,  in  the 
sorrow,  suffering,  defeat  of  humanity,  with  us  enduring  the  cross,  but 
despising  the  shame,  and  making  glory  break  out  of  storm  and  dark- 
ness ?  A  God  who  should  sit  above,  and  look  down  untouched  upon 
a  world  such  as  this,  is  too  Epicurean  a  deity  for  me.  2^us  and  Pro- 
metheus in  one,  if  you  please  I 

1  CONFESS  myself  much  of  a  Christian,  but  also  much  of  a  pagan. 
I  am  theist,  pantheist,  polytheist  —  everything  but  a  pantatheist,  like 
an  American  philosopher  that  I  wot  of.  My  Pan  is  Fact :  an  amor- 
phous sort  of  deity,  whom  I  feel  under  no  obligation  to  love,  and 
whose  love  I  neither  confide  in  nor  desire,  but  whom  I  "  accept,"  as 
Margaret  Fuller  said  of  the  universe.  I  am  a  polytheist  when  I  read 
epics  — ''  Paradise  Lost,"  for  example.  I  am  a  theist  when  I  say,  as 
sometimes. 
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Thine  be  the  helm,  O  heart !    Steer  as  thou  wilt ; 
Steer  sovereign  by  thine  own  eternal  stars  : 
True  to  thy  bidding  do  I  trim^he  sail. 

At  present,  however,  I  am  much  disposed  to  oscillate  between  Zoro- 
aster and  Buddha  ;  inclining  to  the  former  when  I  am  cheerful,  and 
to  the  latter  when  wearied  with  the  empty  turmoil  of  the  world. 


For  the  moment  I  am  best  consoled,  not  by  great  and  grave  con- 
siderations, but  by  such  as  are  trivial,  even  ridiculous.  Being  of  a 
very  domestic  and  social  disposition,  and  finding  m3rself  for  some 
days  alone  in  the  house,  I  say,  when  wearied,  unable  furdier  to  work 
or  read,  and  longing  for  the  loved  faces,  **  Luckily  there  is  only  one 
of  us  here  to  feel  himself  alone  I  "    It  brightens  me  up  wonderfully. 


When  Spirit  begins  to  blend  itself  with  Thing,  and  to  enter  upon 
its  grand,  eternal  work  of  rescue  or  redemption,  its  force  is,  as  it 
were,  wrested  away  from  itself :  Thing,  by  the  aid  of  these  resouices^ 
intensifies  itself,  and  arrives  at  malignity. 

'*  A  litde  grain  of  conscience  made  him  sour." 

I  suppose  Tennyson  speaks  of  the  scorpion  or  the  cobra.  Venom 
is  virtue  alienated  from  itself.  Ice  would  not  be  cold  if  there  were 
not  heat  in  it 


Ormuzd  had  fashioned  glorious  Lives,  about 
His  face  to  shine  ;  but  Ahriman,  his  foe, 
With  shapes  of  Death  these  counterfeited  so, 
That  'mid  the  blessed  his  disguised  rout 
Mingled,  and  ken  the  eye  divine  had  doubt 
Which  were  the  true  Immortals.    Then  made  he 
A  sphere  and  kingdom  of  mortality. 
And  said,  "  Behold  my  Earth  !    Go,  journey  out" 
Then  quick  was  doubt  dissolved,  and  clearness  bred ; 
For  fell  the  false  lives  all,  and  grovelled  prone. 
Enchanted  with  attraction  of  their  own, 
And  eager  from  Death's  tables  to^be  fed ; 
While  'mid  the  gloom  Life  reared  a  radiant  head. 
And,  flying  homeward,  far  through  aether  shone. 


The  grand,  prophetic  souls  are  not  shrewd  and  sharp-sighted,  but 
go  on,  as  it  were,  in  a  divine  blindness,  moving,  like  the  planets,  not 
by  sight,  but  by  cosmical  attraction  and  impulse.  The  sun,  I  take 
it,  does  not  see  the  worlds  he  shines  on  ;  his  own  luminance  hides 
them.     So  these  men  look  out  from  an  intense  shine  of  spirit,  which 
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casts  the  world  of  mere  things  into  shadow.  In  history  one  sees 
these  high  stepping  men,  glorioiu  as  stars ;  but,  like  stars,  journeying 
in  a  celestial  blindness,  more  sure  and  seeing  than  sight  "  Pshaw  I 
mere  enthusiasts ! "  says  Ferret-eyes. 

WiTHotrr  the  shell,  the  chick  could  not  come  into  existence  ;  but 
kept  within  the  shell,  it  cannot  continue  in  existence.  So  without 
the  old  forms  of  belief,  the  new  fktth  had  never  been  bom  into  the 
world  J  but  the  old  vessels,  because  they  are  useful,  must  be  broken. 


A  BUMPTIOUS  worldling,  who  had  never  known  a  genial  imagination 
in  his  life, accosted  a  poet  one  day,  onseeing  him  gaze  at  a  gorgeous 
sunset  with  silently  moving  lips,  and  began  jeering  at  him.  "  What 
do  you  gain,"  said  he,  "  by  all  this  staring  and  mooning  ?  You  do 
not  get  rich  by  it  Why,  my  tax  is  more  than  your  revenue.  I  used 
often  to  fear  that  I  myself  might  become  a  dreamer  -  but  I  took  pains 
to  nip  all  that  nonsense  in  the  bud,  otherwise  I  might  now  be  a  poor 
devil,  like  you,  with  never  iifly  dollars  in  my  pocket."  He  pursued 
this  strain  some  minutes,  speaking  veiy  rudely. 

At  length  the  poet  said,  "  I  must  tell  you  of  something  very  ex- 
traordinary which  happened  the  other  day.  An  ass  was  observed  by 
one  of  his  kindred  to  stand  a  long  while  in  a  state  of  melancholy 
abstraction. 

" '  What  ails  thee,  brother  ?  *  said  his  friend,  sympathetically. 

" '  I  was  thinking,"  answered  the  othef,  'what  if  I  should  one  day 
become  a  man,  and  have  to  totter  about  on  my  hind  legs  only,  while 
the  other  two,  which  now  enable  me  to  stand  so  steadily,  and  to  run 
so  fast,  should  merely  dangle  from  my  shoulders.  However,'  he 
continued  more  cheerfully,  '  I  shall  guard  against  that'  So  saying, 
he  planted  his  fore  legs  firmly,  as  if  to  assure  himself  of  them  ;  and 
33  a  maiden  chanced  just  then  to  be  singing  almost  divinely  under 
the  lindens  a  little  way  off,  he  listened  a  minute,  and  then  braying 
lustily,  remarked  with  much  pleasure  that  his  voice  seemed  no  less 
superior  to  hers  than  he  had  observed  it  to  be  formerly.  'The 
change  has  not  begun  ye"^'  he  said,  with  great  content;  'and  here- 
after I  will  not  so  much  as  rear  on  my  hind  legs  for  a  moment,  lest 
I  should  encourage  any  tendency  that  way.' 

"  It  will  occur  to  you  that  the  good  creature  was  not,  perhaps,  in 
so  much  danger  as  he  supposed  himself  to  be." 

So  saying,  he  walked  away,  leaving  the  other  no  whit  enlightened, 
and  more  than  ever  amazed  at  his  perveruty. 


Bisaoa 
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No  one  is  so  much  concerned  as  the  coward  lest  he  be  rash,  or  as 
the  man  of  narrow  and  frigid  mind  lest  he  think  too  warmly  and 
amply.  Contempt  for  what  they  lack  chiefly  operates  to  keep  indi- 
gent minds  in  want 

TO  S.  R. 

Old  memories  of  you,  my  noble  friend, 
Bloom  ever  in  me,  bloom  and  breathe  new  life  ; 
And,  like  the  bee,  my  heart  folds  down  her  wings 
Upon  them  oft,  to  rise  and  fly  with  store 
The  bee  might  envy ! 

You  have  lost  your  voice, 
The  Colonel  writes  me.-   Would  God  there  were  many 
That  with  the  voice  might  speak  to  me,  as  you. 
Clear,  eloquent  soul,  without  it !    'Mid  the  roar 
Of  this  rude,  striving  world,  I  hear  your  life 
Pouring  its  music,  even  as  one  might  hear, 
Far  ofl^  a  chime  of  silver  bells,  that  hints 
Of  mounting  orisons,  of  happy  hymns. 
Unfailing  trust  and  immemorial  peace. 
So  sweet,  so  pure  it  comes,  that  I  could  deem 
The  winged  angels  of  the  air,  that  bring. 
Sigh  to  deliver  it,  and  pass  away 
Unwilling. 

In  the  western  heavens  our  sun 
Is  now  declining,  and  day's  drowsy  lid 
Betokens  close  :  soon  come  the  night  and  sleep. 
What  of  the  morrow  ?    Meet  we  there  again  ? 
Ah,  not  again^  I  trust !    Whatever  Death 
Hath  power  to  part,  apart  forever,  when 
His  hand  hath  come  between,  let  that  remain  ! 
I  will  not  idly  grudge  to  Time  and  Change 
And  Death  their  little  perquisite,  nor  make 
Ignoble  quarrel,  listing  to  reclaim 
Their  seasonable  spoil    But  you  and  I  — 
How  part  they  who  are  one,  made  one  in  love  ? 
Here  and  Hereafter —  love  knows  not  the  words  : 
Let  Time  be  modest,  claiming  but  his  own  ! 

D.    A  W. 
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The  general  and  perpetual  voice  of  men  is  as  the  sentence  of  God 
himself;  for  that  which  men  have  at  all  times  learned.  Nature  her- 
self must  have  taught ;  and  Qod  being  the  author  of  Nature,  her  voice 
is  but  his  instrument.  — Richard  Hooker, 
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PAROCHI  ALS. 

I. 
Objurgation. 

IT  is  nowy  dear  sir,  a  year. 
Since  you  psdd  me  any  visi^ 
And  as  you  are  living  near, 
Tis  not  very  cordial,  b  it? 

From  your  wages,  I  infer 

You  should  have  all  Christian  breeding: 
Hydrant  plays  as  lofty,  sir, 

As  the  pond  that  gives  it  feeding. 

I've  a  pew  that  pays  a  tax 

Ought  to  bring  me  all  the  graces. 
Ah  the  heavenly  knick-knacks. 
Visits,  nods,  be-dickeyed  faces. 

For  that  sum  my  children  four 
Ought  to  get  their  monthly  kisses, 

And  my  yearning  wife  a  store 
Of  the  soft  parochial  blisses. 

Bobby's  colic,  Tommy's  croup, 
Mary  when  she  has  a  cross  spell. 

All  the  crotchets  of  the  troop,  — 
There's  a  field,  sir,  for  the  gospel. 

Heads  to  pat  and  cheeks  to  pinch. 
Wife  with  texts  ^and  gossip  dosing, 

Sacred  teacher  must  not  flfnch 
From  employments  so  imposing. 

Surely  there 's  divine  intent 
Pews  to  stock  and  zeal  engender, 

When  a  woman's  sentiment 
Piques  your  mood  and  makes  you  tender. 

Pastors  ought  not  to  reftise 

Women's  piety  to  cherish; 
For  it  helps  us  tax  the  pews. 

Helps  the  building-debt  to  perish. 
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Have  you  tasted  my  bohea 
Since  you  felt  the  hands  ordaining? 

Set  apart  for  toast  and  tea, 
Yet  the  martyr's  crown  disdaining! 

Twice  this  year  has  Sally  made 
Yellow  sponge  cake,  light  and  peptic, 

And  the  white  expanse  arrayed 
For  her  dear  devout  d)rspeptic. 

Twice  have  you  refused  to  blend 
With  her  cake  your  gastric  juices ; 

How  can  she  expect  to  mend, 
When  you  shirk  your  highest  uses? 

Oh,  if  Tomm/s  croup  or  feed. 

Spite  of  drugs  his  breath  should  smother, 
You,  unpastried,  unbohea'd, 

How  could  you  console  his  mother! 

Through  the  town  your  soul  must  shake 
To  and  fro  its  juice  to  render ; 

Preacher's  heart  is  like  the  steak 
Tartars  ride  on  till  'tis  tender. 

Can  you  be  a  coQiforter, 
If  our  creature  comforts  never 

Touch  those  lips  and  make  them  stir 
With  the  words  that  live  forever  ? 

Come  next  Saturday  to  tea: 
Stimulate  for  Sunday's  unction, 

And  imbibe  with  our  bohea 
Knowledge  of  your  sacred  function. 


II. 
Rejoinder. 

MAY  I  dare,  dear  sir,  to  borrow 
Saintly  words,  nor  earn  a  scofi^ 
These,  that  I  shall  have  to-morrow 
Meat  to  eat  you  know  not  of? 
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If  my  heart  be  not  already 
Tuned  to  eveiy  sorrow's  fling. 

Vain  your  victuals,*  vain  my  steady 
Yearly,  monthly  visiting. 

Bare  my  heart,  a  leaf,  it  quivers 
In  the  gale  that  rocks  your  house, 

Swift  enough  its  thrill  delivers, 
Every  vagrant  claim  allows. 

Souls  on  secret  dainties  feeding, 
Bread  that 's  broken  with  tiie  Lord, 

Throb  to  sorrow's  cordial  pleading; 
All  alone,  yet  all  abroad; 

Find  no  tonic  in  the  village. 
Not  in  squandered  hours  of  talk. 

Not  in  fifty  tables'  pillage, 
Genial  play  of  knife  and  fork ; 

Find  the  Lord  the  cheeriest  neighbor; 

He,  of  caterers  the  best. 
Keeps  the  heart  in  trim  for  labor. 

Trim  to  show  all  grief  its  rest 

*  •  * 

Ask  me  not,  dear  sir,  to  peddle 
My  reserve  from  door  to  d66r, 

Thumb  your  soul,  and  prying  meddle 
With  the  grace  you  have  in  store. 

Conscience  visits  to  assess  you. 
Glares  at  me  who  am  unsworn, 

Sends  me  packing,  thus  to  bless  you : 
Nor  without  you  am  I  lorn. 

Is  my  truth  so  lean  it  rustles 

Drearily  in  empty  pews 
Till  it  feeds  at  vestry  bustles, 

Or  the  common  cud  rechews? 

Must  have  conferences,  classes, 
Some  device  to  eke  my  truth, 

Something  that  the  God  surpasses. 
Corsets,  plumpers  for  His  youth  ? 
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Swift  the  maid,  the  wife  is  learning 

Pious  moods  may  drug  her  heart: 
To  the  hurts  of  men  she 's  t\irningy 

Touches  them  and  prays  her  part; 

Bubbles  with  the  God  within  her; 

He  the  pastor,  He  the  word 
To  the  health  of  life  to  win  her, 

Where  a  flag,  a  thought  b  stirred. 

She  the  love  of  God  expresses 

Without  hint  from  any  lip; 
My  emotional  caresses 

She  can  well  afford  to  skip. 

Is  she  trivial,  does  she  scatter 

Brains  of  every  enterprise, — 
Trumpet  of  my  speech  must  shatter 

These  illusions  as  they  rise. 

In  her  piety  to  paddle 

Does  not  lift  a  shoreward  tide : 
Quick,  my  thought,  to  spur  and  saddle  I 

Down  against  her  trifles  ride. 

Best  of  cheer  and  finest  manner 

Furnish  for  theiiiilt  and  blind: 
All  my  heart  is  one  hosanna 

That  in  God  your  life  you  find. 

J.  W. 


-•♦•■ 


Truth,  which  only  doth  judge  itself,  teacheth  that  the  inquiry  of 
truth,  which  is  the  love-making  or  wooing  of  it,  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  which  is  the  presence  of  it,  and  the  belief  of  truth,  which  is  the 
enjoying  of  it,  is  the  sovereign  good  of  human  nature.  The  first 
creature  of  God,  in  the  works  of  the  days,  was  the  light  of  the  sense ; 
the  last  was  the  light  of  reason  ;  and  his  Sabbath  work  ever  since  is 
the  illumination  of  his  spirit  First,  he  breathed  light  upon  matter, 
or  chaos,  then  he  breathed  light  into  the  face  of  man ;  and  still  he 
breatheth  and  inspireth  light  into  the  face  of  his  chosen.  —  Bacon. 


WENDELL    PHILLIPa 

**  Who  £uthful  in  insane  sedition  keeps, 
With  silver  and  with  ruddy  gold  may  vie."  —  Tyrictus. 

SOME  of  us  remember  the  Lovejoy  meeting  held  in  Faneuil  Hall 
in  '37,  and  the  speech  of  the  State*s  Attorney,  casting  scorn  and 
ridicule  upon  the  martyr,  and  how  a  young  man,  sei2;ing  his  chance, 
sprang  to  his  feet,  held  fast  the  chairman's  eye  till  he  reached  the 
platform,  and,  amid  mingled  applause  and  hisses,  poured  forth  such 
a  flood  of  indignant  invective,  such  royal  reason,  tiiat  his  victim  never 
recovered  from  the  stroke.  It  was  the  first  intimation  of  the  young 
orator's  gifts.  And  from  that  time  to  the  present,  his  name  and  fame 
have  made  way  throughout  the  country ;  the  rumor  of  him  has  crossed 
the  seas,  and  he  stands  now  the  first  of  American  orators,  with  hon- 
ors yet  to  be  won  in  new  fields,  for  which  his  genius  has  been  fitted 
by  wide  acquaintance  with  the  people,  and  by  past  controversies  with 
powerful  opponents. 

*'  He  stood  upon  the  world's  broad  threshold,  wide 

The  din  of  battle  and  of  slaughter  rose : 
He  saw  God  stand  upon  the  weaker  side 

That  sank  in  seeming  loss  before  its  foes; 
Many  there  were  who  made  great  haste  and  sold 

Unto  the  cunning  enemy  their  swords ; 
He  scoraed  their  gifts  of  fame,  and  power,  and  gold. 

And  underneath  their  soft  and  flowery  words. 
Heard  the  old  serpent  hiss ;  therefore  he  went 

And  humbly  joined  him  to  the  weaker  part, 
Fanatic  named  and  fool,  yet  well  content 

So  he  could  be  the  nearer  to  God's  heart. 
And  feel  its  solemn  pulses,  sending  blood 

Through  all  the  wide-spread  veins  of  endless  good." 

Thus  early  he  made  his  choice,  like  young  Hercules  at  the  parting 
of  the  wa3rs,  and  is  now  reaping  the  first  fruits  of  his  patriotic  devo- 
tion to  his  country  during  an  important  period  of  its  history.  By 
happy  fortune  as  by  gifts,  he  chose  the  privilege  denied  to  politicians 
and  senators,  of  speaking  for  freedom  unencumbered  by  slave  stat- 
utes, caucuses,  or  class  distinctions.  And  more  than  once  has  the 
country's  interest  hung  in  the  balance  of  his  argument,  cabinets  and 
councils,  hesitating  to  do  or  undo,  without  weighing  his  words,  know- 
ing well  the  better  constituency  he  better  represents  and  speaks  for, 
the  people,  namely,  whose  breath  can  unmake  them  as  it  has  made. 
We  recall  with  shame  and  sorrow  the  sad  fortunes  of  past  years  of 
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political  evasion  and  misrule ;  the  gang  of  sharpers  and  fillibusters 
which  the  Government  favored  and  was,  under  the  lead  of  rulers 
whose  ignoble  career  is  now  ended  ;  of  rogues  and  ruffians  bent  on 
stealing  the  mines  of  Mexico,  the  plantations  of  Cuba,  the  fields  of 
Kansas,  as  they  did  the  lands  o£  Texas,  for  enlarging  their  slave  ter^ 
ritory,  and  subjecting  foreign  unfortunate  people  to  their  wicked 
sway ;  of  politicians  who  sought  to  bribe  to  silence  influential  per- 
sons, mob  down  every  humane  sentiment  as  seditious;  and  with 
what  force  of  speech  the  country's  career  in  crime  and  dishonor  was 
exposed  and  denounced  by  the  school  of  prophets  which  these  enor- 
mities called  forth  to  vindicate  the  names  of  injured  liberty  and 
justice.  Slavery  South,  the  subserviency  to  which  it  had  qommitted 
the  North,  had  well  nigh  corrupted  the  national  conscience,  sunk 
the  union  into  deep  disgrace ;  for  its  rescue  from  infamy,  while  tiie 
seals  were  thus  set  upon  every  statesman's,  every  churchman's  lips, 
while  mobs  were  fashionable,  the  press  incendiary,  we  are  indebted, 
we  know  not  how  largely,  to  the  manliness  which  dared  denounce 
these  outrages  on  the  public  morals,  the  sense  of  national  honor. 
If,  as  Solon  said,  ''  that  was  the  best  politic  state  in  which  those 
who  had  never  been  injured  endeavored  to  avenge  those  who  had 
been,  with  as  much  earnestness  as  if  the  case  were  their  own,"  what 
credit  belongs  to  those  who,  while  proscribed  themselves  and  outcasts 
from  the  respectabilities  for  .taking  the  fugitive's  part  against  his 
oppressors,  spoke  for  the  right  against 

"lite  priesti's  cant, 
The  statesman's  rant  " ! 

What  the  States  durst  not  venture  as  policy,  these  philanthro- 
phists  espoused  as  both  policy  and  humanity.  Addressing  them- 
selves to  the  great  middle  class,  whose  principles  were  less  corrupted 
by  party  politics  and  in  whom  the  destinies  of  peoples  were  lo<^d, 
they  gathered  the  elements  since  joined  into  a  school  of  politics, 
humane  and  American  ;  a  body  formidable  in  ability  and  numbers, 
having  the  country's  confidence,  and  fast  rising  to  political  dictation 
and  rule.    * 

Conformity  always  costs  too  much  when  it  casts  tribute  willingly 
into  the  treasury  of  respectability  or  expediency.  An  earnest,  truth- 
ful man,  Phillips  sold  himself  to  neither.  Nor  has  he  shared  with 
many  statesmen  of  his  time  their  indifferency,  their  despair.  The 
victim  of  neither  precedent  nor  ambition,  he  has  not  been  a  fixed 
force  in  this  transition  period,  blind  to  the  fact  that  society  is  being 
revolutionized  and  reconstructed  into  a  nobler  unity.     The  friend  of 
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progress,  he  threw  himsdf  into  the  conflict^  addressed  himself  to  the 
issaes  as  they  rose ;  has  forseen,  often  hastened,  sometimes  made 
the  crisis.  Hence  his  speeches  spoken  to  occ^ions,  are  efforts  sur- 
passing the  mere  politician's  in  scope  and  bearing,  sermons  rather 
which  divines  were  powerless  to  rival  in  their  persuasiveness  and 
effect ;  the  pulpit  having  been  not  less  Christianized  by  his  teaching 
than  congress  and  country.  They  have  the  best  qualities  of  oratory. 
In  range  of  thou^t,  clearness  of  statement,  keen  satire,  brilliant  wit, 
personal  anecdote,  apt  quotation,  wholesome  moral  tone,  patriotism, 
principle,  the  American  spirit,  they  take  high  rank  among  compo- 
sitions of  their  kind.  They  have  besides,  the  rare  merit, —  and  one 
in  which  our  public  speakers  have  been  mostly  deficient,  —  of  straight- 
forwardness, pointj  and  truth  to  th^  hour.  Above  party, — unless  it 
be  the  honorable  and  ancient  party  of  mankind,  —  diey  embody  the 
temper  and  drift  of  the  time.  How  many  of  our  shuffling  politicians 
are  here  to  survive  in  the  pillory  of  his  indignant  invective.  His  fzcts 
and  arguments  are  important  contributions  to  the  political  and  social 
history  of  the  period.  The  various  interests  of  philanthropy  have 
all  hsid  his  advocacy;  temperance,  prison  discipline,  abolition  of 
capital  punishment,  the  rights  of  labor,  woman's  rights,  free  suffrage, 
education.  Whoever  becomes  conversant  with  the  popular  move- 
ments of  the  last  thirty  years,  will  find  tiie  earnest  part  taken  by  him 
in  almost  every  branch  of  reform  :  and  all  owing  not  a  little  to  his 
suggestions  and  arguments. 

Then,  of  the  new  instrumentalities  of  Reform,  the  free  platform 
derives  largely  its  popularity  and  efficiency  from  his  genius.  Con- 
sider the  freedom  of  speech  it  invites  and  maintains,  free  as  the 
freest  can  desire :  a  stand  whereon  every  one  gains  a  hearing ;  every 
opinion  its  Widest  scope  of  entertainment,  the  most  liberal  hospitality. 
Hither  comes  any  one  breathing  a  sentiment  of  progress,  any  daring 
to  dissent  against  dissent,  against  progress.  Here,  the  sexes  and 
races  meet  on  fair  terms.  Here,  as  not  elsewhere,  is  intimated  the 
popular  spirit  and  tendency.  Here  are  the  influential  speakers  by 
preference,  and  for  securing  the  widest  influence ;  their  words  leaping 
into  type  to  be  spread  forthwith  to  the  four  winds  by  the  reporting 
press.  It  is  a  school  for  debate,  for  oratory,  for  thought,  and  it  has  the 
remarkable  merit  of  originality ;  questions  affecting  the  public  wel- 
fare being  here  first  deliberated  upon  by  the  people  themselves,  sys- 
tems of  agitation  organized  and  set  on  foot  for  creating  a  wholesome 
popular  sentiment,  for  teaching  the  teachers,  ruling  the  rulers ;  for 
holding  in  check,  spurring  forward  the  whole  people ;  and  thus 
giving  a  culture  to  the  country  the  universities  cannot  boast  of,  train- 
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ing  the  reason  and  moral  sense  by  direct  dealings  with  principles  and 
persons,  as  occasion  may  require.  And  from  this  school  have  grad- 
uated not  a  few  of  our  popular  speakers,  the  great  orator  himself 
whose  speeches  furnish  passages  for  collegiate  declamations;  texts 
from  which  the  politicians  plume  their  rhetoric,  thereby  winning  the 
best  part  of  their  fame. 

Then,  more  than  any  lecturer,  save  Emerson,  Phillips  has  made 
the  lecture  too,  the  Lyceum,  a  New  England  institution,  being  like 
him  heard  with  pro6t  and  pleasure  by  all  who  have  wit,  worth,  and 
ears  to  speak  of ;  any  course  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  being 
deemed  incomplete  without  him ;  and  his  drawing  the  largest  attend- 
ance. It  is  too  soon  to  estimate  the  debt  of  the  Free  States  to  him 
for  his  speeches  and  lectures  before  associations,  conventions,  in 
pulpits,  in  the  humblest  places  wfiere  he  would  not  have  been  heard 
had  be  not  volunteered  hb  services. 

The  true  statesman  not  only  sympathizes  with  his  time,  but  com- 
prehends it  One  with  the  people,  he  is  one  with  himself  also,  sittitig 
thoughtfully  apart  from  the  multitude  and  above  it,  that  he  may  over- 
see and  counsel  intelligently  and  wisely.  If  Phillips  is  not  the  states- 
man, the  ideal  American  Republican,  the  people  have  greatly  mis- 
taken their  man,  and  misapprehended  the  tendencies  of  the  times. 
And  now  that  this  slavery  business  with  which  he  is  more  conversant 
than  any  one  else,  is  fairly  on  the  nation's  hands  demanding  the  just 
settlement  for  sex  and  race  alike,  where  is  the  power  competent  to  ex- 
clude his  counsels  from  ha^ng  full  sway  in  the  National  Halls.  Fitted 
by  genius,  by  the  schooling  which  no  statesman  of  his  time  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  secure,  stronger  than  any  in  his  hold  on  the  great 
middle  class,  he  fairly  commands  his  position,  comprehends  fully 
the  country's  past,  present,  and  future ;  is,  by  eminence  its  safest 
counselor,  (as  in  times  past  he  has  been  its  truest  prophet),  through 
this  conflict  of  reconstruction.  The  country  calls  for  minds  equal  to 
the  crisis,  for  men  of  ideas,  heedless  of  measures  late  events  have  set 
aside ;  statesmen  capable  of  applying  a  commanding  common  sense 
to  affairs  ;  new  men  of  large  comprehension,  human  sympathies,  and 
faith  in  the  immutable  laws  that  rule  the  world  ;  who 

"  Know  there  's  on  earth  a  yet  auguster  thing 
Veiled  though  it  be,  than  Parliament  or  King.'' 

Say  not  that  you  find  blemishes  in  the  man,  personal  inconsis- 
tences ;  that  you  cannot  forget  the  past ;  that  he  lacks  the  statesman's 
drill,  the  politician's  discretion,  the  counsellor's  caution  ;  in  a  word, 
subserviency  to  party  dictation  and  prestige.  All  the  better  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  moment  is  this  American,  drilled  as  none  else, 
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and  equipped  with  the  gittterihg  weapons  worn  and  sharpened  in  this 
diirty  years  Iliad  of  anti-slaveiy ;  and  wielding  these  with  a  skill  so 
adroit,  so  sure,  that  whether  you  will  or  not  he  will  smite  away  all 
devices,  and  clear  the  field  for  die  great  debate,  of  which  he  is 
prompter  if  not  leader;  whether  before  the  people  as  now,  or  in  the 
national  councils,  depends  solely  upon  himself.  **  A  just  man/'  sa3rs 
Plato,  "  is  a  perpetual  magistrate/' 

**  Whom  may  the  people  trust  ? 
Not  diose,  the  base  confederates  of  state, 
Who'd  lay  thehr  country^  fortunes  desolate. 
Pluck  her  fiUr  ensigns  down  to  s^  the  Black  man's  hie ; 

Not  these  deserve  their  trust 
But  they,  the  generous  and  the  just^ 
Who^  uo\Ay  free,  and  meekly  great 
Still  stead^t  serve  the  servant  race^ 
As  masters  in  the  menial's,  place ; 
Saxons  on  Ethiops  proudly  wait, 
By  their  dark  brothers  steady  stand, 
Till  owners  these  of  mind  and  haind. 
And  freedom's  banner  waves  o'er  an  enfrandiised  land. 

These  are  the  nation's  trust, 

They  are  the  patriots  just" 

May  we  not  add  as  a  crowning  mark  of  nobility,  his  loyalty  to  the 
great  Liberator  during  long  years  of  n^isapprehension  and  abuse  ; 
his  manly  bearing  when  issues  arose  about  which  an  honest  difference 
appeared,  showing  that  noble  men  could  h'dbly  differ,  if  not  defer  to 
one  another,  on  measures  affecting  questions  alike  dear  to  both  ? 
Enough  for  one  man  to  have  outlived  the  gigantic  wrong  his  life  has 
been  spent  to  overthrow,  and  to  be  receiving  at  this  moment  his  re- 
ward in  the  grateful  regard  of  both  hemispheres. 

"That  regal  soul  I  reverence,  in  whose  eyes 
Suffices  not  all  worth  the  city  knows 
To  pay  the  debt  which  his  own  heart  he  owes : 
For  less  than  level  to  his  bosom  rise 
The  low  crowd's  heaven  and  stars :  above  their  skies, 
Runneth  the  road  his  dainty  feet  have  pressed, 
A  loftier  heaven  he  beareth  in  his  breast. 
And  o'er  the  summits  of  achieving  hies 
With  never  a  thought  of  merit  or  of  meed. 
Choosing  divinest  labors  through  a  pride. 
Of  a  soul  that  holdeth  appetite  to  feed 
Ever  on  angel-herbage,  —  naught  beside  ; 
Nor  praises  more  himself  for  hero-deed, 
Than  stones  for  weight,  or  open  seas  for  tide." 
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Phillips  takes  his  place  in  American  history  beside  Garrison,  and 
his  name,  linked  with  the  Liberator's,  is  to  be  on  men's  lips  while  the 
word  slave  has  significance.  Was  not  theirs  the  blast  of  the  trumpet 
that  marshalled  the  forces  for  the  word-battle  which  preceded  that 
of  the  sword  ?  Theirs  the  drilling  of  the  soldiery,  equipping  the  offi- 
cers, the  note  of  alarm  calling  the  whole  people  to  make  onslau^t 
on  the  slave  territories  of  prejudice,  —  the  tyrant  to  be  vanquished 
before  the  brag  on  the  nation's  standard  could  make  good  its  pretence 
that, 

"He,  whom  Nature  at  her  birth 
EIndowed  with  manly  qualities,  although 
An  Ethiop  and  a  slave,  is  nobly  bom "  ? 

*  Almighty  Justice  meanwhile  overruling  men's  selfish  designs,  intent 
on  laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  a  republic  fairer  and 
freer  than  any  had  conceived  at  the  opening  of  the  strife. 

As  John  Brown  opened  the  Revolution  by  that  blow  struck  at 
slavery  direct,  and  was  its  first  martyr,  so  the  assassin's  bullet  that 
smote  the  nation's  Head,  secured  a  people's  freedom  and  made 
tyrants  and  traitors  execrated  the  world  over. 

A.  Bronson  Alcott. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  OUR  SABBATICAL  LAWS. 

[Since  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  against  "  labor  "  on  Sunday,  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  have,  been  construed  by  legal  officials  in  Bos- 
ton as  prohibiting  the  handing  out  of  pamphlets  in  the  Reading- 
room  of  the  Public  Library  Sunday  afternoons  and  evenings ;  and 
since  many  ministers  and  church-members  openly  declare  their  wish 
to  use  these  laws  for  the  arrest  of  steam-cars,  horse-cars,  omnibusses 
and  boats  on  Sundays,  and  for  the  prohibition  of  concerts,  lectures, 
and  public  readings  on  Sunday  evenings,  —  I  have  thought  it  well  to 
inquire  and  set  forth  how  such  laws  came  to  be  passed,  and  whm^ 
by  whom^  and  whyy  they  were  originated.  When  Massachusetts  men 
are  denied  the  exercise  of  rights  guaranteed  to  them  both  by  the 
Constitution  of  their  own  State  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  time  at  least  to  inquire  how  this  has  come  about] 

I.  How  far  back  do  those  civil  laws  extend,  which  require  the  ob- 
servance of  Sunday  as  a  Sabbath,  and  forbid  "  labor "  on  that  day, 
on  the  pretence  that  it  is  a  Sabbath  of  GoePs  appointment  ? 

These  statutes  were  passed  (as  I  shall  show  by  quotations  from  the 
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first  pubUAed  laim  of  MassacfausettsX  in  1646, 1653,  1658,  1668,  and 
1677.  Here  follow  tiie  sts^tes  in  question,  with  their  preambles^  from 
a  volume  entitled,*^— 

^  Tke  General  Laws  and  Liberties  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony^  re- 
wed  and  reprinted^  by  Order  of  the  General  Court,  hotden  at  Boston, 
May  isth,  16^9.    Cambriifge:  iSj^*" 

''Sabbath. 

^  C^^  information  of  sundry  abuses  and  misdemeanors,  committed  by 
divers  persons  on  the  Lord's  day,  not  oniy  by  children  playing  in  the 
streets,  and  other  places,  but  by  Youths,  Maids,  and  other  persons, — both 
strangers  and  others,  —  uncroHly  walking  m  the  streets  and  fields,  travaU- 
ingfrom  town  to  town,  going  on  ship-board,  frequenting  Common  Houses 
and  other  places  to  drink,  sport,  or  otherwise  to  misspend  that  precious 
time,  which  thing  tends  muchlo  the  dishonour  of  God,  the  repro(uh  of  re- 
ligion, grieving  the  souls  of  Gods  servants,  and  the  prophancdion  of  His 
Holy  Sabbath,  the  sanctification  whereof  is  sometimes  put  for  all  duties, 
immediately  respecting  the  $ervice  of  God,  contained  in  the  first  Table:  — 

"  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Court,  and  the  Authority  thereof, 
That  no  Children,  Youth,  Maids,  or  other  persons,  shall  transgress  in 
the  like  kinds,  on  penalty  of  being  reputed  great  provokers  of  the 
high  displeasure  of  the  Almighty  God,  and  furUier  incurre  the  penalty 
hereafter  expressed,  viz.:  That  the  Parents  and  Governours  of  all 
children  above  seaven  years  old  (not  that  we  approve  younger  chil- 
dren in  evil)  for  the  first  offence  in  that  kinde,  upon  due  proof  before 
any  Magistrate,  Commissioner  or  Selectman  of  the  Town  where  such 
offence  shall  be  committed,  shall  be  admonished ;  for  a  second  of- 
fence, upon  due  proof  as  aforesaid,  shall  pay  as  a  fine  five  shillings  ; 
and  for  a  third  offence^  upon  due  proof  as  aforesaid,  ten  shillings  ; 
and  if  they  shall  again  offend  in  that  kinde,  they  shall  be  presented 
to  the  County  Court,  who  shall  augment  punishment  according  to 
the  merit  of  the  fact. 

^  And  for  all  Youdis  and  Maids  above  fourteen  years  old,  and  all 
elder  persons  whatsoever,  that  shall  be  offend  and  be  convict  as  afore- 
said, either  for  Playing,  uncivil  Walking,  Drinking,  Travailing  from 
Town  toTown,  going  on  Ship-board,  Sporting,  or  any  way  misspending 
that  precious  time,  shall  for  the  first  offence  be  admonished  ;  upon  due 
proof  as  aforesaid,  for  a  second  offence,  shall  pay  as  a  fine,  five  shil- 
lings ;  and  for  the  third  offence,  ten  shillings  ;  and  if  any  shall  fur- 
ther ofiend  that  way,  they  shall  be  bound  over  to  the  next  County 
Court,  who  shall  augment  punishment  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence.  And  if  any  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the  aforesaid  fines, 
they  shall  be  whipped  by  the  Constable,  not  exceeding  five  stripes, 
for  ten  shillings  fine;  and  this  to  be  understood  of  such  offences 
as  shall  be  committed  during  the  daylight  of  the  I<ord's  day. — 

[1653]. 

"  2.  Whereas,  by  too  sad  experience  it  is  observed,  the  sun  being  set, 
both  every  Satterday  and  on  the  Lord's  day,  young  people  and  others  take 
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liberty  to  waik  and  sport  themselves  in  the  streets  or  fields^  in  M^  several 
towns  of  this  jurisdition,  to  the  dishonour  of  God^  and  the  disturbance 
of  others  in  their  religious  exercises ^  and  too  frequently  repair  to  Public 
Houses  of  entertainment^  and  there  sit  drinking^  aU  which  tends  not  only 
to  the  hindering  of  due  preparation  for  the  Sabbath^  but  as  much  as  in 
them  lyeth  renders  the  Ordinances  of  God  unprqfitcUfle^  and  threatens  the 
rooting  out  of  the  power  of  Godliness^  and  procuring  the  wrath  andjudg^ 
ment  of  God  upon  us  and  our  posterity  ;  For  prevention  whereof — 

"  It  is  ordered  by  this  Court,  and  the  Authorit/  thereof,  That  if 
any  person  or  persons  henceforth,  either  on  the  Satter-day-night,  or 
on  the  Lord's-day-night,  after  the  sun  is  set,  shall  be  found  sporting 
in  the  streets  or  fields  of  any  town  in  this  jurisdiction,  drinking,  or 
being  in  any  House  of  Public  Entertainment,  (unless  strangers  or 
sojourners  in  their  lodgings),  and  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  reason 
to  such  Magistrate  or  Commissioner  in  the  several  towns  as  shall 
have  the  cognizance  thereof;  Every  such  person  so  found  shall  be 
complained  of,  and,  proved  transgressing,  shall  pay  five  shillings  for 
every  such  transgression,  or  suffer  Corporal  punishment  as  Authority 
aforesaid  shall  determine.    [1658.)" 

"  For  the  better  prevention  of  the  Breach  of  the  Sabbath  ; 

''  It  is  enacted  by  this  Court  and  the  Authority  thereof,  That  no 
servile  work  shall  be  done  on  that  day,  namely,  such  as  are  not  works 
of  Piety,  of  Charity,  or  of  Necessity ;  and  when  other  works  are 
done  on  that  day,  the  persons  so  doing,  upon  Complaint  or  Present- 
ment, being  legally  convicted  thereof  before  any  Magistrate  or  Coun- 
ty Court,  shall  pay  for  the  ficst  offence  ten  shillings  fine,  and  for 
every  offence  after  to  be  doubled ;  and  in  case  the  offence  herein 
shall  be  circumstanced  wUh  Prop^aness,  or  high-handed  Presumx>- 
tion,  the  penalty  is  to  be  augmented  at  the  discretion  of  the  Judges. 

"  As  an  addition  to  the  Law  for  preventing  Prophaning  the  SabbettK 
day  by  doing  servile  work  — 

"  This  Court  doth  order.  That  whatsoever  person  in  this  jurisdic- 
tion shall  Travail  upon  the  Lord's  day,  either  on  Horse-back  or  on 
Foot,  or  by  Boats,  from  or  out  of  their  own  town,  to  any  unlawful 
Assembly  or  Meeting,  not  allowed  by  Law ;  are  hereby  declared  to 
be  Prophaners  of  the  Sabbath,  and  shall  be  provided  against  as  the 
persons  that  Prophane  the  Lord's-day  by  doing  servile  work. 
[1668.]" 

Another  law,  passed  by  the  General  Court  that  assembled  May 
23d,  1677,  provided  that  the  Sabbath  laws  "be  twice  in  the  year, 
viz.:  in  March  and  September,  publicly  read  by  the  Ministers  on 
the  Lord's  day  in  their  several  respective  Assemblies."  Also  that 
Tythingmen  be  appointed  "to  apprehend  all  Sabbath-breakers." 
Also,  that  persons  arrested  for  Sabbath-breaking  "  be  forthwith  car- 
ried forth  and  put  into  a  cage,  in  Boston,  which  is  appointed  to  be 
forthwith  by  the  Selectmen  set  up  in  the  Market  place,  and  in  such 
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otiier  towns  as  die  County  Courts  shall  appoint ;  there  to  remain 
dl!  Authority  shall  examine  the  person  offending/' 

In  1646  it  was  ordered  that  every  person  shall  attend  Public 
Worship  ^on  the  Lord's-dayes,  and  upon  such  publick  Fast-dayes 
and  dayes  of  Thank^iving  as  are  to  be  generally  observed  by  ap- 
pmntment  of  Authority,"  or  else  **  he  shall  forfeit  for  his  absence 
from  every  such  publick  Meeting,  five  shillings." 

The  meetings  above  referred  to  as  "unlawful  Assemblies,"  on 
which  attendance  is  forbidden,  are  meetings  of  the  "  cursed  sect  of 
hereticks  called  Quakers,"  and  also  meetings  of  those  who  "  shall' 
deny  the  morality  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  or  shall  openly  con- 
demn or  oppose  the  Baptising  of  In&nts."  These  laws  bear  date 
1646. 

Thus  it  aq^ars  that  the  same  laws  which  forbade  "labor"  on 
Sundays  forbade  also  not  only  travelling  from  town  to  town,  but  rid- 
ing and  walking  for  recreation  "  in  the  streets  or  fields,"  enforcing 
this  prohibition  from  Saturday  afternoon  till  Monday  morning,  on 
penalty  of  being  exposed  in  a  cage  in  the  market  place,  and  after- 
wards fined  or  whipped  I  They  also  required  attendance  on  certain 
specified  public  services  every  Sunday,  Fast-day,  and  Thanksgiving- 
day,  and  forbade  attendance  at  Quaker  meetings  and  Baptist  meet- 
ings. 

How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  legislators  certainly  conscien- 
tious, and  in  some  respects  intelligent,  passed  such  laws  as  these  ? 
assuming  that  God  requires  a  special  observkiice  of  Sunday,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  no  such  command  is  given  in  the  Bible,  which  the 
same  code  ex^essly  deddres  to  he  a  complete  and  full  expression  of  the  will 
of  God  I  and  assuming  that  the  fourth  commandment  of  the  Hebrew 
decalogue  makes  the  observance  of  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
obligatory,  though  it  enjoins  nothing  but  observance  of  "  the  seventh 
day,"  Saturday ! 

These  things  will  appear  when  we  shall  have  ascertained  — 

II.  To  what  particular  class  of  people  were  the  powers  of  voting 
and  law-making  restricted  ? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  I  cite  the  historians  Hildreth  and  Ban- 
croft, and  also  the  special  statutes. 

Speaking  of  the  second  General  Court  held  in  Massachusetts, 
May  i8th,  1631,  Hildreth's  Hbtory  says  (vol.  I.  pp.  189,  190,)  — 

'*  This  Court  is  principally  remarkable  for  the  adoption  of  that 
theocratic  basis  on  which,  for  the  next  half-century,  the  government 
of  Massachusetts  continued  to  rest.  No  man  was  hereafter  to  be 
admitted  a  freeman  —  that  is,  a  citizen  and  a  voter  —  unless  he  totre 
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a  member  of  somt  one  of  the  colony  churches  ;  and  admission  to  those 
churches  was  by  no  means  an  easy  matter.  Not  a  fourth  part  of  the 
adult  population  were  ever  members." 

Of  the  new  charter  of  Massachusetts,  brought  over  by  Sir  William 
Phipps  in  1692,  Hildreth  says  (vol.  II.,  p.  143^)  — 

*'  The  theocracy,  which  had  founded,  and  hitherto  had  ruled  the 
colony,  lost,  under  this  new  charter,  a  great  part  of  its  power.  Tol- 
eration was  expressly  secured  to  all  religious  sects  except  Papists. 
The  right  of  suffrage,  limited  under  the  old  government  to  church-mem- 
bers^ and  a  few  select  persons  admitted  freemen  on  a  minister's  certi- 
ficate, was  now  bestowed  upon  all  inhabitants  possessing  a  freehold 
of  the  annual  value  of  forty  shillings  ($6.66),  or  personal  property  to 
the  amount  of  forty  pounds  ($133*33).  Yet  the  old  ecclesiastical 
system  still  had  a  strong  hold  on  the  popular  mind,  and  the  General 
Court,  in  which  the  theocratic  party  maintained  for  many  years  a 
predominating  influence,  promptly  endowed  the  Congregational 
churches,  as  we  shall  see,  with  all  the  attributes  of  a  legal  establish- 
ment" 

Of  this  second  charter  Bancroft  says  (History  of  the  U.  S.,  vol.  IIL 
p.  80,  Anno  1 691). 

"In  one  respect,  the  new  charter  was  an  advancement  Eveiy 
form  of  Christianity,  except,  unhappily,  the  Roman  Catholic,  was  en- 
franchised ;  and,  in  civil  affairs,  the  freedom  of  the  colony,  no  Um^ 
restricted  to  the  members  of  the  churchy  was  extended  so  widely  as  to  be» 
in  a  practical  sense,  nearly  universal." 

Here  follow  the  statutes  referred  to  :  — 

In  a  General  Court,  held  at  Boston  the  i8th  May,  163 1,  (John 
Winthrop,  Governor),  it  was  enacted  — 

"  To  the  end  the  body  of  the  commons  may  be  preserved  of  honest 
and  good  men,  it  was  likewise  ordered  and  agreed  that,  for  time 
to  come,  noe  man  shal  be  admitted  to  the  freedome  of  this  body  pol- 
liticke,  but  such  as  are  members  of  some  of  the  churches  within  the 
lymitts  of  the  same."  —  Shurtleff''s  Records  of  the  Colony  of  the 
Mass.  Bay  in  N.  E.,  vol.  I.,  p.  89. 

In  a  General  Court,  May  31st,  1660,  we  find  the  above  reaffirmed 
as  follows  :  — 

"  This  Court,  having  considered  of  the  proposalls  presented  to 
this  Court  by  severall  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Midlesex, 
doe  declare  and  order,  that  no  man  whosoever  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  this  body  politic  but  such  as  are  members  of  some 
church  of  Christ,* and  in  full  communion,  which  they  declare  to  be 
the  true  intent  of  that  anncient  lawe,  anno  1631." — lb.  voL  IV., 
p.  420. 

A  variation  from  this  rule  (making,  however,  no  real  difference  in 
vthe  quality  of  the  voters  it  admitted),  was  enacted  in  a  General  Court 
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beld  Aug.  3d,  1664,  providing  that  **  from  henceforth  all  Englishmen 
presenting  a  certifficat,  under  the  hands  of  the  ministers  or  minister 
of  the  place  where  they  dwell,  /A^l/  tJUy  are  orthodox  in  religion^  and 

not  vitious  in  their  lives, or  that  they  are  in  ftdl  com- 

muman  with  some  church  anumg^t  uSy  it  shall  be  in  the  liberty  of  all 
and  every  such  person  or  persons,  being  twenty-fower  years  of  age, 
householders  and  seded  inhabitants  in  this  jurisdiction,  to  present 
themselves  and  their  desires  to  this  Court  for  admittance  to  the  free 
dome  of  this  Commonwealth."  —  lb.  vol.  iv.  pt.  id.,  pp.  11 7-18. 

From  the  foregoing^  it  plainly  appears  — 

III.  Why  such  Sabbatical  l^ws  were  enacted  and  enforced.  The 
church  was,^x  c^gicioy  legislator  for  the  State.  The  State  laws,  at  that 
period,  were  the  product  of  an  aristocracy,  a  privileged  class ;  and 
this  aristocracy  rested  not  only  on  church-membership,  but  on  mem- 
bership in  a  church  established,  supreme,  exclusive,  persecuting  all 
other  sects,  and  enforcing  civil  penalties  against  them.  Baptists  and 
Quakers,  and  dissenters  of  various  other  sorts,  were  whipped,  fined 
and  banished.  The  legislators  being  necessarily  members  of  this 
dominant  church,  and  elected  by  men  who  were  voters  because  they 
were  church  membeifs,  —  took  up  systematically  the  practice  of  com- ' 
pelling  conformity  to  their  religion  by  law.  Severe  penalties  were 
enacted  against  even  the  utterance  of  private  opinion  against  any  one 
of  the  principal  articles  in  their  creed  ;  observance  of  the  Sunday- 
Sabbath  was  required  by  this  creed  ;  and  every  person  in  health  was 
compelled  to  attend  the  Sunday  services  where  this  creed  was  taught, 
and  to  follow  the  church  custom  of  keeping  Sunday  as  a  Sabbath, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  that  custom  had  no  sanction  from  the 
Bible. 

It  was  during  the  period  while  this  church-aristocracy  was  domi- 
nant in  Massachusetts  that  the  above-quoted  Sabbatical  laws  were 
made.  Portions  of  them  have  been  pruned  off,  at  successive  periods, 
by  the  advance  of  civilization,  a  better  understanding  of  religion,  and 
a  better  acquaintance  with  the  Bible ;  but  the  prohibition  of  labor 
and  travel  enacted  by  those  persecuting  bigots  still  remains  ;  there 
yet  remains,  too,  in  the  public  mind  —  misled  by  erroneous  state- 
ments of  the  teachers  of  religion  —  the  false  idea  that  the  Bible  en- 
joins this  Sunday-Sabbatism ;  and  there  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  large 
class  of  people  who  use  these  antiquated  and  ill-founded  laws  for 
the  oppression  of  the  poorer  classes,  preventing,  to  a  great  extent, 
such  recreation  and  improvement  as  these  might  obtain  from  the  use 
of  street  cars  and  the  opening  of  Reading-rooms  and  Libraries  on 
Sunday. 
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It  is.  now  for  the  people  of  this  generation  to  consider  — 

1.  Whether,  as  we  approach  the  end  of  the  19th  century  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  be  not  time  for  the  laws  of  New  England  to  secure  to  its 
people  the  amount  of  liberty  set  forth  by  the  Christian  law,  at  its 
very  beginning,  as  the  right  of  every  Christian,  namely,  freedom  from 
all  claim  of  observance  of  days  ? 

Jesus  violated  the  fourth  commamdment  Sabbath,  defended  his  dis- 
ciples when  they  were  accused  of  violating  it,  commanded  a  Jew,  in 
one  recorded  instance,  to  violate  it,  reproved  nobody  for  violating 
it,  commanded  nobody  to  obey  it,  and  enjoined  no  other  Sabbath. 

Paul  said  to  his  Christian  converts,  Let  no  man  judge  you  in  regard 
to  the  Sabbath ;  he  declared  these  converts  free  from  ''  the  ministra- 
tion of  death,  written  and  engraven  in  stones,"  that  is,  from  the  whole 
of  that  Hebrew  decalogue  to  which  the  fourth  commandment  belongs ; 
he  laid  down  the  rule  of  perfect  individual  freedom  in  regard  to  ob- 
servance of  days,  thus  —  "One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above 
another  ;  another  esteemeth  every  day  alike ;  let  every  man  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind  ; "  and  yet  he  treated  the  very  wish  to 
Sabbatize  as  a  suspicious  circumstance,  showing  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  system,  for  he  said  to  the  Galatians,  "  Ye  observe 
days ;  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon  you  labor  in 
vain." 

In  the  matter  of  Sabbatism,  I  say  we  ought  to  stand  where  Jesus 
and  Paul  stood,  understanding  that  the  Christianity  which  they  taught 
makes  no  requisition  oC  that  sort,  and  appoints  no  day  to  be  ob- 
served in  any  manner,  by  any  person. 

2.  It  is  time  for  us  to  consider  whether  the  admitted  benefit  of 
our  custom  of  pausing  one  day  in  seven  from  mere  money-getting 
labors^  —  a  custom  which  nobody  wants  interfered  with,  —  cannot  be 
secured  without  making  a  false  pretence  in  regard  to  the  claims  of 
Christianity  \  and  also  without  opening  the  way  for  interference  with 
such  exceptional  labor  as  true  regard  for  human  welfare  demands. 
The  small  proportion  of  labor  to  benefit  involved  in  lighting  the  gas 
in  city  streets  on  Sunday  evenings  is  so  evident  that  nobody  objects 
to  it.  Why  should  any  one  complain  of  the  similarly  small  propor- 
tion of  labor  to  benefit  involved  in  Sunday  horse-cars  and  a  Sunday 
Reading-room  ?  considering  how  many  thousands  have  time  neither 
to  ride  nor  to  read  but  on  that  day. 

These  two  things,  I  say,  should  be  fortliwith  considered  and  acted 
on. 

Charles  K.  Whipple. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

[We  are  fiivored  with  the  following  friendly  letter.  In  laying  it  before  the 
reader,  we  have  to  confess  Hiat  we  are  not  competent  to  conduct  a  controversy. 
If  we  endeavor  •  to  explain,  we  make  the  case  no  whit  clearer.  We  will  say 
from  time  to  time  what  we  feel  like  saying,  hoping  in  the  long  run  both  to 
correct  oar  errors,  and  reinforce  any  truth  we  may  chance  to  have  spoken.  There 
is  no  haste.  Open  to  conviction,  we  would  yet  diange  our  opinions  without  fixing 
the  precise  date.  We  wish  to  be  frur,  not  ungrateful,  and  always  practical.  But 
we  can  not  be  caught  up  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  made  suddenly  to  "  reflect  '*  and 
agree  upon  a  modification.  The  good  sense  of  others  will  readily  dispose  of  what- 
ever is  said.  If  we  were  right  in  the  '*  Note "  referred  to,  we  rejoice  to  have 
written  it ;  4f  wrong,  we  still  rejoiee,  if  we  have  provoked  a  more  fortunate  state* 
ment  from  another.  —  Ed.] 

Mt  Dear  Friend  :  > —  I  read  with  great  surprise  your  paragraph  in 
Ths  Radical  for  August,  page  760.    You  say : 

*'....  We  cannot  be  fettered  by  obligations  to  honor  men.  It  is 
time  to  let  Jesus  rest     His  fame  has  become  a  grievance  the  free 

spirit  avoids Jesus  is  made  a  stumbling-block  to  the  genera- 

tioiL     As  such,  he  impedes  progress  and  must  ht  removed " 

Is  this  your  real  feeling,  or  only  a  momentary  burst  of  impatience  ? 
I  earnestly  beg  you  to  reflect  upon  the  significance,  and  especially 
upon  the  spirit,  of  these  sentences.  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  have 
me  speak  my  impression  frankly ;  let  me  say,  (charging  these  vices 
wholly  on  your  words,  not  on  you),  they  sound  to  me  inexpressibly 
ungrateful  and  treasonable :  proposing,  as  I  understand  them,  that 
we  should  turn  away  from  a  fnend  to  whom  we  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude, because  our  relation  to  him  is  made  by  others  troublesome  or 
suspicious.  Would  you  suggest  thus  turning  our  backs  on  the  memory 
of  our  beloved  Parker  ?  Are  you  of  such  stuff  that  when  any  friend- 
ship should  be  made  a  burden  and  a  bore^  you  would  desert,  and 
"  cut "  your  friend  ?  I  know  you  better !  Yet  such  is  the  import  of 
this  paragraph. 

Is  it  not  ?  Let  us  see.  You  are  offended  with  the  narrowness  and 
grieved  with  the  obtuseness  of  some  who  insist  on  forcing  their  inter- 
pretation of  Jesus'  nature  and  work,  and  their  terms  of  expression  on 
you,  and  me,  and  the  liberal  body.  So  are  many  beside  you  —  not 
all  "  Radicals,"  but  some  "  Conservatives,"  if  we  must  use  these 
bad  party-names  ;  not  all  "  young  "  men,  but  some  of  our  most  hon- 
ored old  men  ;  compeers  of  Channing,  who  resist  this  warping  of  the 
Unitarian  denomination  from  its  traditional  and  sacred  position  of 
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individual,  intellectual  and  moral  freedom.  You  ask,  and  all  such 
with  you,  "  Let  us  be  free :  religiousness,  not  theology,  surely  not 
Christology  is  the  only  permissible  test  Christianity  is  not  notions 
about  Jesus,  it  is  sympathy  with  him.  Jesus  is  not  the  source  of 
truth  but  its  avenue;  the  glory  is  God's  and  humanity's.  Let  us  work 
to  make  men  religious,  whatever  their  opinions  are  ;  let  us  urge  oiu- 
conclusions  on  each  other,  but  with  the  urgency  of  persuasion,  not  of 
coercion.     In  freedom  only  can  there  be  holiness." 

But  your  demand  is  denied  by  certain  persons.  They  insbt  on  their 
ipsedixits,  and  poorly  anathematize  those  who  differ  from  them.  And 
these,  with  feeble  arrogance,  are  fain  to  take  this  dear  friend  of  oturs, 
this  brother,  to  whom  we  owe  more  than  to  any  other ;  —  do  we  not  ? . 
—  who  certainly  worked  hard  and  died  bravely  to  establish  truths 
which  you  and  I  hold  sacred,  and  not  to  be  spared  ;  who  left,  as  his 
legacy  to  us,  —  did  he  not  ?  —  the  richest  fund  of  religious  thought, 
the  deepest  and  most  practical  principles  of  spiritual  philosophy 
which  we  have  received  from  any  source  :  finally,  whose  notable  trait 
was  love  ;  whose  heart  brimmed  with  the  instinct  of  personal  affec- 
tion ;  this  man  and  friend  of  ours,  they  attempt,  I  say,  to  take  under 
their  exclusive  patronage,  away  from  us.  As  it  seems  to  you  and 
me,  they  misinterpret,  mystify,  misplace  and  lower  him  ;  and  in  my 
opinion  they  do  make  their  distorted  image  of  him  a ''  stumbling- 
block  "  in  the  path  of  progress. 

But  now,  on  our  part,  because  this  falsified,  obtrusive  image  of  the 
sacred  Man  of  Galilee,  Works,  through  misappreciation  and  bigotry, 
this  mischief,  are  you  and  I  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  real  man,  the 
real  Jesus,  the  real  historical  person  and  living  force  ?  /  say,  God 
forbid  !  He  is  not  a  "  stumbling-block,"  and  no  man  or  clique  can 
make  him  so.  Nor  is  his  true  "  fame  "  a  "  grievance,"  but  a  blessing 
forever.  Let  us  be  patient.  Your  Gordian  program  will  effect  no 
more  than  the  ostrich  accomplishes  with  her  head  in  the  sand. 
Whatever  is  true  and  noble  let  us  stand  by  it.  That  is  surely  safe. 
For  one,  I  say,  I  will  as  soon  blot  out  the  memory  of  my  mother,  or 
desert  the  friendship  of  my  father,  for  my  personal  conveniences,  or 
to  escape  some  personal  inconveniences,  as  I  will  "remove"  Jesus  to 
ease  the  way  for  my  theology. 

It  seems  to  me  you  cannot  mean  this,  and  I  beg  you  to  reconsider 
your  words.  Christianity  is  not  a  code  of  dogmatics  about  Jesus ;  it 
is  not  a  book  of  pretty  fables,  or  an  Eleusinian  mystery.  It  is  a  dis- 
tinct, intelligible  system  of  religion  and  ethics  and  spiritual  philoso- 
phy, which  separates  itself  of  its  own  force  from  all  the  legendary  ac- 
companiments and  mythological  accretions  of  a  simple  age,  which 
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resists  tbe  partisan  gnosticising  of  eighteen  centuries.  For  myself 
I  believe  it  can  be  shown  to  be  all-comprehensive  and  permanent : 
that  is,  that  Jesus'  system  embraces  the  entire  circuit  of  fundamen- 
tal religiouSy^moral  and  ^iritual  principles,  which  (whatever  may  be 
elaborated  from  themi  or,  if  you  prefer,  alongside  of  them),  cannot 
themselves  be  worn  out,  or  outgrown,  but  shall  suffice  for  eveiy  stage 
of  spiritual  devel<q>i|ient  and  for  all  spiritual  relations. 

If ow  you  may  not  say  quite  as  much :  yet  at  least,  no  man  can 
stndy  Jesus'  expressed  thought  in  itself,  or  the  history  of  civilization 
and  of  mental  and  moral  development,  and  not  acknowledge  the 
greatness  of  the  system  or  its  gigantic  effects  in  the  wortd.  Must 
we  then  necessarilyy  for  the  purposes  of  truth,  retain  his  personal 
memory  in  connection  with  the  S3rstem  ^  I  do  not  claim  so :  the 
system  can  stand  alone,  and  does,  and  will,  for  it  is  true.  But  I 
do  say,  that  commonest  gratitude  demands  affectionate  fealty  to  him 
from  those  who  accept  his  work.  It  is  the  simplest  dictate  of  affec- 
tion and  reverence  to  hand  down  in  honor  the  natne  of  one  by 
whom,  as  an  avenue  of  God's  working  power,  the  world  has  been 
blest  so  richly.  I  seem  to  be  saying  very  little,  —  do  you  dissent  ? 
If  so,  shall  we  blot  out  aU  good  men's  memories  as  they  die  ? 

But  further  than  this.  I  consider  your  suggestion  as  unwise  as  it 
b  ungrateful.  I.  will  not  dwell  on  the  life  and  character  -of  Jesus  as 
the  best  illustration  of  his  ideas  ;  nor  on  the  natural  tendency  of  men 
to  attach  their  thought  about  a  leader  or  exponent,  and  the  conse- 
quent expediency  of  retaining  so  holy  an^ideal  man  as  Jesus.  I  will 
say  nothing  of  the  value  of  personal  magnetism  as  a  force  in  the 
training  of  the  vast  majority  of  minds ;  nor  even  of  the  value  of  an 
example,  if  we  can  have  one,  of  the  realization  of  our  ideals.  I  only 
urge,  first,  that  the  theolog}'  and  anthropology  of  Christendom  are  so 
inextricably  entangled  in  the  question  of  the  nature  of  Jesus,  that  you 
canfwt  disentangle  them  ;  and  second,  that  even  if  you  could,  you 
would  only  be  sacrificing  the  very  best  object  of  analysis,  and  the 
very  most  favorable  field  of  discussion  in  this  whole  department  of 
thought  I  do  not  fear  to  challenge  you  to  produce  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  human  nature ;  a  better  example  of  human  character ;  a  fuller 
illustration  of  the  development  and  working  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment; or  a  more  palpable  instance  of  the  influence  of  presept  Deity. 
I  do  not  stop  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  finding  another  as  good. 
I  think  you  will  readily  concede  we  can  find  no  better  instance. 
Well,  then,  is  not  Jesus  also  the  most  available }  I  should  prefer  on 
grounds  of  barest  convenience  to  retain  him  as  the  centre  of  thought 
and  interest  which  he  now  is,  ready  to  hand.     It  seems  to  me  that 
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if  you  do  "  remove  "  him  you  will  have  surrendered  just  the  best 
source  of  light  on  these  questions  to  which  we  are  all  devoted.  I 
am  not  pretending  to  guage  his  development,  or  to  measure  his 
achievements.  I  only  ask  can  you  produce  an  example  or  object  of 
analysis  Mi^  suited  for  use  in  the  elucidation,  proof,  and  enforce- 
ment of  religious,  ethical  and  spiritual-philosophical  propositions  ? 

And  now  I  want  to  turn  and  briefly  question  your  allusion  to  facts. 
I  am  amazed  again  at  your  remark, , "  Jesus  seems  to  have  prayed 
little."  According  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  record,  on  the  oentrary 
his  life  seems  to  me  to  have  been  one  of  habitual  prayer.  I  know  of 
no  character  in  history  who  more  constandy,  or  simply,  refreshed 
and  fortified  himself  by  it  On  every  great  occasion  of  feeling  or  ac- 
tion he  retired  to  prepare  himself,  or  to  compose  himself,  by  com- 
munion with  God.  What  do  you  make  of  his  sojourn  in  the  desert  ? 
Do  you  suppose  that  much  of  that  time  was  not  spent  in  prayer  ?  It 
was  when  ''  he  was  alone  praying  "  that  the  disciples  found  him  and 
asked  the  model  of  a  prayer.  He  told  Peter  that  he  had  prayed  for 
him  ^*  that  his  faith  might  not  fail."  When  he  was  about  parting  from 
them,  if  you  trust  the  fourth  Gospel,  he  uttered  a  prolonged,  express 
supplication  of  the  most  natural  human  character  for  all  his  follow- 
ers ;  and  in  that  last  **  important  hour  "  —  all  the  gospels  unite  to 
show  —  prayer,  the  very  agony  and  effort  of  it,  was  his  solace  and 
his  stay. 

Unquestionably  your  hasty  remark  is  entirely  at  discord  with  the 
facts  on  this  point.  We  have,  of  course,  only  the  most  fragmentary 
hints  of  his  personal  habits,  but  if  there  is  anything  certain  in  the 
history  of  Jesus,  anything  which  stamps  itself  on  his  history  as  cAot' 
acteristiCf  it  is  the  habit  of  prayer,  and  the  inspiration  derived  there- 
from. 

I  write  without  much  sentimentalizing,  my  dear  friend,  yet  with  sin- 
cere grief  at  the  headlong  position  into  which  you  seem  to  me  to 
have  rushed.  If  you  really  mean  all  you  intimate,  a  deliberate 
thesis,  not  a  fragmentary  paragraph,  would  have  been,  in  justice  to 
yourself  as  much  as  to  the  subject,  a  more  appropriate  form  in  which 
to  express  yourself.  Do  not  think  I  am  complaining  of  your  uttering  any 
honest  thought  or  feeling,  or  that  I  should  respect  you  one  grain  the  less 
for  taking  any  deliberate  and  sincere  position.  But  frankly,  if  you  stand 
on  this,  I  should  trust  your  intuitions  and  spiritual  sensibilities  £ar 
less  ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that  one  who  can  even  force  himself  to  dis- 
card the  memory  of  Jesus  from  his  affectionate  homage,  or  who  can 
possibly  be  indifferent  to  a  personal  character  so  lovely,  so  profound, 
so  sagacious,  so  consecrated  as  his,  cannot^  by  this  token,  have  en- 
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ter^d  deeply  into  the  love  of  those  precious  ideas  for  which  hb  name 
stands  in  tender  honor  among  men  ;  camtot  be  delicately  apprehen- 
sive of  what  it  is  to  be  profound  in  religious  insight,  and  grand  in 
religious  strength. 

But  I  believe  you  mean  for  better  than  your  hasty  words  imply.  I 
do  not  believe  that  you,  or  those  for  whom  you  speak  (among  them 
myself  for  a  great  part),  are  prepared  to  copy  the  Athenian  coward 
who  would  have  ostracised  a  good  man  because  he  was  sick  of  hear- 
ing of  him. 

Cordially  your  friend^ 

Leicester,  Aug.  26,  1867.  Joseph  May. 
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PROGRESS* 

CHAPTER  III. 
Progress  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

IF  you  should  discover,  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  that  a  brave  mariner 
had  saved  your  IKe  when  you  were  a  little  boy ;  that  he  had  carried  you 
home  to  your  parents  in  his  vest,  that  he  had  hastened  away  without  ac- 
cepting any  recompense,  and  that  he  died  of  pleurisy  eight  days  afterwards, 
see  what  you  would  undoubtedly  do !  You  would  seek  his  children,  if  he 
had  left  any,  or  the  children  of  his  children,  in  order  to  discharge  your  ob- 
ligations towards  them.  If  rich,  you  would  give  them  a  part  of  your  for- 
tune ;  if  poor,  you  wouM  put  your  hands  at  their  service  and  aid  them  to 
live.  If  one  of  them  had  been  unable  to  obtain  an  education,  you  would 
pay  his  school  bills,  or  3rourself  teach  him  to  read ;  if  another  one,  still 
more  to  be  pitied,  had  fidlen  lower  than  misery,  jom  would  not  vex  him 
witii  your  ill-will.  You  would  stretch  out  your  hands  to  him  to  relieve 
him,  as  his  poor  grandfather  had  extended  his  to  you.  Is  it  not  true,  sir, 
that,  in  doing  so,  you  would  only  do  your  duty  as  an  honest  man  ?  You 
admit  i^  I  take  it  for  granted,  and  proceed. 

Every  man,  thirty  years  old,  who  reflects  a  littie,  will  perceive  that  he 
owes  his  life,  his  health,  his  well-being,  his  education,  all  that  he  has  and 
all  that  he  is,  to  millions  of  obscure  saviours,  unknown,  undiscoverable, 
who  have  died  in  pain,  who  have  never  received  the  price  of  their  services, 
but  who  can  be  recompensed  in  their  posterity,  for  the  world  is  peopled 
solely  with  their  sons  and  daugthers. 

Consider,  sir,  that  the  earth  is  the  most  ungracious  of  step-mothers  :  she 
produces  spontaneously  only  insipid  vegetables  and  savage  animals ;  the 
sole  lodgings  which  she  lends  gratis  to  her  children  are  caverns  fruitful  in 
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rheumatisins  ;  the  clothes,  shoes,  and  hats  which  she  offers  us,  are  leaves 
and  bark ;  the  only  tools  which  she  has  ever  given  us  are  the  ten  fingers 
of  our  two  hands  ;  she  has  taken  pains  to  hide  in  the  depths  of  her  bowels 
the  metals  which  could  aid  us. 

All  the  advantages  which  you  enjoy  to-day,  you  owe  to  the  heroic  effort 
of  the  men  who  have  preceded  you  in  this  world.  There  is  not  upon  your 
table  a  fruit,  a  bean,  a  condiment,  a  wine,  which  has  not  been  the  object  of 
a  certificate  of  invention,  of  a  certificate  of  importation  and  of  a  hundred 
certificates  of  improvement  You  thank  Nature  when  you  walk  in  a  beau- 
tiful garden :  it  is  to  Man  that  you  should  render  thanks.  Most  of  the 
natural  flowers  which  you  admire  there,  are  of  human  fabrication ;  if  there 
are  any  upon  which  no  labor  has  been  expended,  at  least  some  one  has 
taken  pains  to  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  look  for  them.  The  cereals 
of  the  plain,  the  trees  of  the  orchard,  everything  which  seems  to  spring  of 
its  own  accord  fi-om  the  soil,  has  been  imported,  developed,  perfected, 
amended,  metamorphosed  t>y  the  hand  of  Man.  Even  the  forest  is  peopled 
with  trees  which  Man  has  brought  firom  beyond  the  seas.  Your  stable, 
cow-house,  sheep-fold,  pig-sty,  poultry-yard,  dog-kennel,  swarm  with  ani- 
mals more  or  less  exotic,  but  all  subdued,  tamed,  cultivated,  modified,  and 
as  it  were,  constructed  on  a  new  model  by  the  ingenious  hands  of  Man.  I 
will  only  suggest  to  your  remembrance  the  ferocious  animals  whose  ab- 
sence is  an  additional  benefaction  of  our  predecessors.  They  have  culled 
with  care  the  animated  gifts  of  nature,  suppressing  the  species  altogether 
incorrigible,  and  converting  to  our  profit  all  which  were  capable  of  domesti- 
cation. 

If  you  glance  at  the  clothing  which  protects  you  from  head  to  foot,  (even 
though  you  be  dressed  like  a  poor  man),  you  will  see  that  the  agriculturist 
the  spinner,  the  weaver,  the  dyer,  the  navigator,  the  mechanician,  the 
tanner,  the  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  the  bleacher,  the  pasteboard  maker,  the 
hatter,  the  silk  manufacturer,  and  twenty  other  skilful  people,  exercising 
difficult  and  even  complicated  artistic  processes,  have  applied  the  study 
and  experience  of  fifty  centuries  to  the  completion  of  your  modest  apparel. 
The  smallest  nail  in  your  shoe  combines  in  itself  the  discovery  of  iron,  the 
working  of  mines,  the  fusion  of  the  ore  in  a  blast  furnace,  the  refining  of 
the  pig-metal,  the  wonders  of  wire  drawing,  the  construction  of  the  forge, 
the  labor,  so  rapid  and  ingenious,  of  the  nail  maker.  A  thousand  genera- 
tions have  sweated  blood  and  water  to  produce  this  combination,  very  unat- 
tractive, but  simple,  convenient,  and  economical,  which  the  Parisian  laborer 
buys  in  "  the  Temple  "  for  the  cost  of  a  few  days  wages. 

Now  lift  your  eyes  from  my  book  and  survey  the  room  where  you  are. 
The  surveyor,  the  architect,  the  digger,  equipped  with  three  or  four  tools, 
of  which  the  simplest  is  a  master-piece  of  art,  the  stone-cutter,  the  mason, 
the  carpenter,  the  brick-maker,  the  plasterer,  the  painter  and  the  chemist 
who  supplies  him  with  his  colors,  the  glass  maker,  the  glazier  with  his  dia- 
mond, which  some  one  has  gone  to  Brazil  to  procure,  the  joiner,  the  lock- 
smith (I  omit  others  still  more  numerous),  all  these  have  combined  a  prodi- 
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gloos  suDir  oi  edatiiuious  study  and  accnirmlated  toil,  in  order  to  fiimish 
jou  with  tbci  most  unpretending  lodgings.  The  smallest  arm  chair,  veneered 
with  mahoga&jr,  has  required  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass,  the 
perfection  of  navigation,  the  discovery  of  America.  The  ordinary  varnish, 
which  covers  it,  reminds  yoa  that  some  one  has  planted  the  vine,  pressed 
the  grape,  subjected  the  juice  to  fermentation,  distilled  the  wine  in  an  alem- 
bic and  rectified  the  alcohol,  in  which  is  dissolved  the  turpentine  of  Bor- 
deaux, colored  with  the  Sandal  of  India,  or  the  Carthamus  of  Egypt 

If  I  did  not  fear  to  push  the  enumeration  beyond  the  limits  of  your 
patience,  I  would  tell  yon  how  many  sublime  inventions  have  been  required 
for  the  material  febrication  of  the  book  you  hold  in  your  hand,  or  of  the 
mere  soap  with  which  your  hands  are  washed,  or  of  the  dock  which  will 
soon  interrupt  your  reading  by  striking  the  hour  of  dinner.  I  would  invite 
your  attention  to  the  catalogue  of  the  smallest  museum,  or  the  most  miser- 
aUe  library,  in  order  to  remind  you  of  some  of  the  beautiful  things  which 
the  dead  have  bequeathed  to  you.  I  prefer,  for  brevity,  to  show  you,  your- 
self: 3^ur  health,  for  which  a  million  of  scholars  have  labored  since  Hip- 
pocrates ;  your  memory,  stored  with  noble  poetry,  which  has  been  com- 
posed fer  you ;  your  reason,  enlightened  by  the  philosophers  of  twenty 
schools ;  your  taste,  formed  gradually  by  the  spectacle  of  great  works  of 
Art ;  your  heart,  ennoUed  by  the  counsels  of  Wisdom  and  the  examples 
of  Virtue. 

Do  you  comprehend,  now,  that  all  the  men  of  other  da}^  are  your  bene- 
fectors,  more  or  less  anonjrmous  ?  That  you  owe  somediing  to  their  chil- 
dren, yovar  contemporaries  ?  That  to  do  no  evil  will  by  no  means  suffice 
to  pay  your  debt  ?  That  it  is  necessary  to  do  good  and  to  leave  something 
behind  you,  as  your  predecessors  have  left  something  for  you  ?  That  you 
are  the  link  of  a  chain,  the  round  of  an  ascending  ladder,  a  living  transition, 
acdve  and  laborious,  between  what  has  been  and  what  will  be  ? 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  perform  miracles  ;  we  desire  only  that  you  should 
leave  something  behind  you.  **  He  who  has  planted  a  tree  before  he  dies 
has  not  lived  in  vain."  It  is  the  wisdom  of  India  which  says  so.  In  effect, 
he  has  added  something  to  the  capital  of  Humanity.  The  tree  will  3rield 
fruit,  or,  at  any  rate,  shade,  to  those  who  will  be  bom  to-morrow,  hungry 
and  naked.  A  tree,  a  roof^  a  tool,  a  weapon,  a  garment,  a  remedy,  a  truth 
demonstrated,  a  law  discovered,  a  book,  a  statue,  a  picture  :  these  are  addi- 
tions which  each  of  us  can  make  to  the  common  treasure. 

There  is  not  to-day  an  intelligent  man,  who  does  not  feel  himself  bound 
by  invisible  ties  to  all  men,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  We  are  the  heirs 
of  all  fidio  are  dead,  the  associates  of  all  ^ho  live,  the  providence  of  all  who 
are  yet  to  be  bom.  To  testify  our  gratitude  to  the  thousand  generations 
who  have  made  us  gradually  what  we  are,  it  is  necessary  to  perfect  human 
nature  in  ourselves  and  others.  To  render  thanks  worthily  to  the  innum- 
erable laborers  who  have  rendered  our  habitation  so  beautiful  and  commo- 
dious, it  is  needful  to  transmit  it,  more  beautiful  and  commodious  stiU,  to 
fbture  generations.    We  are  better  and  happier  than  our  predecessors ;  la^ 
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us  cause  our  posterity  to  be  better  and  happier  than  we.  No  man  is  so  poor 
and  badly  endowed  that  he  cannot  contribute  to  Progress  in  a  certain 
measure.  He  who  has  planted  a  tree  has  merited  well ;  he  who  cuts  it 
down  and  divides  it  into  planks  has  merited  well ;  he  who  gathers  the 
planks  to  make  a  bench  has  merited  well ;  he  who  seats  himself  on  the 
bench  to  take  a  child  upon  his  knee  and  teach  it  to  read,  has  merited  better 
than  all  the  others.  The  first  three  have  added  something  to  the  general 
capital  of  Humanity ;  the  last  has  added  something  to  Humanity  itself. 
He  has  made  a  man  more  enlightened,  that  is  to  say,  better. 

If  we  agree,  and  if  3rou  wish  to  attach  yourself  heartily  to  the  Good,  we 
need  not  seek  long  .for  honest  work  to  do.  I  will  state  to  you  in  detail,  all 
which  is  yet  lacking  in  human  society,  in  a  country  as  mature  and  civilized 
as  France :  you  may  choose  freely  the  work  which  suits  best  your  state 
and  aptitudes.  I  will  place  in  light  the  means  of  action,  the  innumerable 
facilities,  the  combined  labors,  acdve  and  devoted,  which  our  Age,  the 
grandest  in  history,  offers  to  every  man  of  good  intentions. 

For  our  Age  is  grand  above  all,  to  the  eyes  of  the  man  who  does  not 
allow  himself  to  be  blinded  by  his  own  personal  inconveniences,  or  by  die 
turbulent  vapors  of  party  spirit  It  is  necessary  to  be  very  ignorant,  or 
very  blind,  to  regret  to-day  this  or  that  moment  of  the  Past 

Is  it  to  be  said  that  our  Statesmen  are  more  virtuous  than  Aris tides, 
our  generals  more  invincible  than  Csesar,  our  sculptors  more  admirable 
than  Phidias,  our  painters  more  divine  than  Raphael,  our  poets  more 
charming  than  Fontaine  and  Moliere,  our  orators  more  eloquent  than 
Demosthenes,  or  Cicero  ?  It  £dls  short  a  little,  I  admit  I  may  even  con- 
fess that  from  the  point  where  i  place  myself,  we  see  but  little  of  great 
men  lifting  their  heads  above  the  common  level.  But  the  level  itself  is 
prodigiously  raised.  The  Age  of  Pericles,  viewed  fi-om  afar,  represents 
only  a  little  gathering  of  men  of  wit  and  genius  grouped  around  the  Acro- 
polis of  Athens.  The  Age  of  Augustus,  with  all  its  grandeurs  and  glcNries, 
could  be  contained  altogether  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Palatine.  You  couki 
collect  without  difficulty  the  age  of  Leo  X,  in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  and  Ver- 
sailles would  be  too  large  to  accommodate  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV,  or  his 
Court  (for  it  is  all  one).  But  the  community  of  the  Martyrs,  the  mass  of  the 
army,  the  thousand  millions  of  men  who  inhabited  the  earth's  surface,  how 
did  these  live  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  of  Leo  X,  of  Caesar,  of  Pericles  ? 
What  was  the  average  duration  of  their  existence  ?  At  the  price  of  what 
efforts  did  they  gain  their  daily  bread  ?  And  first,  did  each  of  them  con- 
sume, every  year,  the  ten  bushels  of  grain  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  an  average  man  ?  How  much  tlhie  was  left  them,  out  of  the  twenty-four 
hours,  to  think,  to  learn,  to  reason,  to  love,  to  develop  their  moral  being  ? 
To  what  dangers  were  they  exposed  ?  How  many  evil-doers  did  they  have 
to  dread,  out  of  a  million  of  men  taken  at  hazard  ?  It  is  a  great  question 
and  worthy  of  study  !  Formerly,  a  handful  of  eminent  persons  sufficed  to 
mark  a  great  epoch :  to-day,  history  begins  to  demand  something  more. 
The  greatest  epoch  in  our  eyes  is  no  longer  that,  in  which  a  few  individuals 
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have  best  contrived  to  control  the  misery  and  ignorance  of  all  the  others, 
but  that  in  which  Humanity,  as  a  whole,  has  made  the  longest  advances 
upon  the  road  of  Progress. 

A  characteristic  trait  of  the  time  in  which  we  live  is  the  almost  frightful 
rajndity  with  which  each  improvement  develops  itself  makes  itself  com- 
plete, spreads  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  bears  its  final  fruits.  I  will 
explain. 

A  century,  or  two,  probably  elapsed  between  the  invention  of  the  sun- 
dial, and  that  of  the  hour-glass  and  hydraulic  dock.  Between  the  hydraulic 
ckxk  and  that  ingenious  mechanism  which,  they  say,  was  sent  to  Charle- 
magne by  the  Caliph  Haroun-al-Raschid,  it  is  needful  to  compute  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  The  clock  with  weights,  a  piece  of  furniture  mas- 
sive and  difficult  of  transportation,  has  taken  seven  hundred  years  to  trans- 
form itself  into  a  portable  watch.  The  watch  of  the  good  old  times,  **  the 
egg  of  Nuremburg  "  did  not  simplify  and  flatten  itself  until  three  hundred 
years  after  its  birth.  What  an  incubation !  The  mariner's  compass  had 
been  invented  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  when  Christopher  Colum- 
bus conceived  the  idea  of  employing  it  to  search  for  the  great  Indies.  Gun- 
powder, discovered  in  China,  no  one  knows  when,  reached  Europe  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  it  was  eight  or  nine  hundred  years  later  before  men 
bethought  themselves  to  make  a  cannon.  From  the  cannon  to  the  arque- 
bus, from  the  arquebus  to  the  musket,  from  the  musket  to  modem  fire- 
arms, the  course  of  industry  has  been  so  slow,  that  more  than  three  centu- 
ries have  elapsed  between  the  discharge  of  arquebuses  which  killed  Bayard, 
and  Colt's  revolver.  Observe,  that  glass  has  been  made  for  more  than 
three  thousand  years,  yet  optical  instrumeats  have  been  brought  to  perfec* 
tioQ  as  slowly  as  fire-arms. 

The  discoveries  of  our  Age  move  at  a  very  different  rate.  This  is  be- 
cause, formerly  the  inventor  was  a  man  apart,  isolated  from  his  nearest 
neighbors  by  his  very  superiority.  Between  him  and  his  time,  ignorance, 
prejudices,  official  and  quasi-religious  errors  erected  a  thousand  barriers. 
To  discover  a  truth  was  not  everything ;  it  was  necessary  to  make  it  com- 
prehended by  men,  who  had  no  idea  of  it ;  it  was  necessary  to  force  it  upon 
ancient  and  powerful  corporations,  which  founded  their  authority  upon 
Error ;  it  was  necessary,  finally,  to  carry  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  at  a 
time  when  the  smallest  mountain  and  most  inconsiderable  water-course 
separated  invincibly  two  nations,  and  when  one  half  of  the  human  race  were 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  other  half. 

How  times  are  changed  !  To-day,  all  nations  recognize  and  communi- 
cate regularly  with  each  other :  it  no  longer  requires  more  than  a  month  for 
an  idea  to  make  the  tour  of  the  world.  The  inventor  no  longer  preaches 
in  the  desert ;  from  the  moment  when  he  opens  his  mouth,  his  every  sylla- 
ble is  comprehended  by  two  hundred  thousand  men  around  him,  who  are 
all  on  the  level  of  actual  science,  who  recognize  the  appearance  of  all  the 
problems,  and  who  understand  their  solutions  at  a  glance.  Sometimes 
even,  so  universal  is  the  ardor  of  progress,  two  explorers,  separated  by  the 
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se^LSf^nd  out  at  the  same  time  without  a  word  having  been  said.  Thus, 
ovariotomy,  a  surgical  marvel,  came  to  be  discovered  almost  at  the  same 
hour  in  England  and  at  Strasburg.  Thus,  new  planets  often  have  two  or 
three  discoverers.*  Each  step  of  Progress,  once  established,  becomes  the 
point  of  departure  for  new  researches :  all  the  curious,  all  the  ardent,  all 
the  ambitious  minds  in  science  or  industry  rush  towards  it,  confirm  it,  as- 
certain its  limits  and  dart  forward  with  new  enthusiasm.  Each  career  be* 
comes  a  noisy  and  tumultuous  race-course,  where  the  swiftest  runner  can- 
not pause  and  take  breath  without  being  distanced,  or  overthrown.  Invent 
a  machine  the  most  ingenious  and  useful,  the  sewing  machine,  for  example ; 
if  you  do  not  give  it,  at  the  start,  all  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable, 
you  will  be  overwhelmed  that  same  evening  with  some  improvement  Dis* 
cover  unconsciousness  of  pain  by  means  of  Ether,  and  your  name  will  be 
inscribed  upon  the  book  of  the  benefactors  of  Humanity ;  but  if  your  Ether 
was  not  perfectly  harmless,  if  it  sometimes  sent  the  patients  into  a  final 
sleep,  chloroform  will  soon  come  to  take  its  place,  and  will  effiuie  your 
name,  to  write  another  in  the  remembrance  of  mankind. 

This  co-operation  of  all  in  the  work  of  the  Age,  this  concurrence  in  well 
doing,  this  active  rivalry,  will  result  in  a  moral  efiect  quite  unforseen :  it 
will  abolish  personal  Fame.  That  great  book,  of  which  we  just  now  spoke, 
will  be  covered  with  more  names  than  the  Column  of  July :  but  nobody 
amuses  himself  by  reading  the  inscriptions  on  the  Column  of  July.  How 
would  it  be,  if  it  abounded  with  alterations,  additions,  and  erasures  ?  The 
table  of  Pythagoras  is  definitely  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  and  no  one  will 
ever  think  of  attributing  the  credit  of  it  to  Le  Verrier,  but  there  is  not  a 
single  great  discovery  of  our  Age,  which  is  not  disputed,  or  at  least  sub- 
divided among  a  multitude  of  inventors.  To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  the 
marvels  of  photography  ?  -  Is  it  to  Daguerre  ?  Is  it  to  Niepce  St  Victor, 
or  Talbot,  or  Lerebours,  or  Gaudin,  or  Fizeau,  or  Chevalier,  or  Foucault  ? 
And  supposing  that  we  divide  the  sum  among  them  all,  will  none  be  left  for 
their  father  in  physical  science,  Baptiste  Porta,  the  inventor  of  the  black 
chamber  ?  And  would  it  not  be  well  to  inscribe  beside  these  a  score  of 
chemists,  without  whom  the  natural  philosophers  could  never  have  fixed 
the  fugitive  image  ?  Finally,  will  it  not  be  needful  to  reserve  a  place  for 
Martin,  and  all  who,  like  him,  have  labored  to  engrave  photography  ?  Al- 
together it  is  a  perfect  calander  of  useful  men.  Another,  still  more  nam* 
erous,  might  be  made  of  those  who  have  discovered  and  perfected  the  vari- 
ous uses  of  steam.  And  as  for  electricity  !  I  venture  to  say  there  are  five 
hundred  inventors,  all  worthy  of  glory,  and  who  will  all  be  forgotten,  be- 
cause they  are  five  hundred ;  whilst  the  monomaniac  Erostratus,  who  fired 
the  temple  of  Diana  all  alone,  is  immortal. 


*  "  By  a  method  which  does  him  the  greatest  honor,  Lc  Verrier  discovers  a  new 
planet;  instantly  an  Englbhman  appears,  who  proves  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
doing  the  same  ;  and  while  each  of  them  is  setting  forth  his  arguments,  an  Ameri- 
can astronomer  comes  forward,  who  announces  himself  as  the  real  discoverer,  and 
produces  his  proofs  of  priority."    (Michael  Chevalier). 
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Of  an  the  workmen  who  labor  in  common  in  the  great  workshop  of  Pro- 
gress, Posterity  should  combine  in  its  remembrances  two  entire  classes, 
without  whom  the  nineteenth  century  would  have  effiM:ted  little  or  nothing. 
I  speak  of  Stodc-jobbers  and  Journalists. 

Stock-jobbing  is  condemned  by  stupid  moralists  of  the  fossil  species,  the 
pnachtrs  of  antiquated  doctrines  anathematize  it ;  poets  of  routine  casti- 
gate it  with  rhythmical  blows.  Governments  are  not  yet  fully  decided  as 
to  its  dangers  and  merits ;  they  urge  and  check  it  alternately,  encourage 
and  discourage  it  by  turns ;  to-day  building  it  temples,  to-morrow  turning 
it  out  of  doors.  But  Posterity,  who  will  see  our  affidrs  more  clearly  than 
we^  will  do  justice  to  the  sublime  invention  of  the  Scotchman  Law.  Stock- 
joblnng  is  the  art  of  combining  small  capitals  to  do  great  things.  It  is  this 
which  created  the  royal  roads  of  France  in  1720,  and  all  the  railroads  of 
Eurt^  in  185a  It  is  this  which  has  been  the  basis  of  all  the  wonders 
which  Turgan  unites  in  his  industrial  Epic  poem ;  it  is  this  which  furnishes 
inventors  with  the  sinews  of  labor.  Stock-jobbing  has  its  defects  and  dan- 
gers, its  caprices  and  acts  of  injustice.  It  has  made  victims ;  so  has  steam 
also.  It  will  perhaps  bring  upon  us,  some  day  or  other,  a  disagreeable 
crisis,  or  we  may  see  Europe  inconvenienced  by  a  plethora  of  paper.  iBut 
tiie  circulation  of  this  paper,  with  which  stock-jobbing  floods  us,  will  have 
created  durable  wealth.  The  isthmuses  will  be  pierced,  the  mountains 
split,  the  rivers  converted  into  canals,  cities  purified,  marshes  drained,  hill- 
sides planted  with  forests,  the  earth  will  be  a  more  habitable  abode,  and  the 
sum  of  good,  which  is  the  common  patrimony  of  all  men,  will  have  doubled. 
Our  descendents  will  then  bless  these  managers  of  money  whom  Bigotry 
treats  with  sublime  contempt,  because  she  has  no  services  to  ask  from 
them. 

And  we  too,  poor  scribblers  on  paper,  we  have  deserved  well  of  the 
Future.  It  is  not  only  because  9  little  writer  of  pamphlets  named  Pascal 
invented  the  wheel-barrow;  nor  because  two  or  three  others  will  have 
solved  the  problem  of  aerial  navigation ;  nor  even  because  this  or  that  one 
of  our  number  discovers,  from  time  to  time,  a  truth  of  universal  interest, 
such  as  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  or  the  principle  of  Nationalities.  If 
we  were  only  simple  intermediaries,  peddlers  of  ideas  and  nothing  more,  our 
part  would  still  possess  a  sufficiently  honorable  importance.  Ideas,  fike 
capital,  multiply  by  circulation.  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  writer  of  ability 
performs  exactly  the  same  functions  as  Rothschild ;  he  makes  a  little  less 
money  by  doing  so,  that  is  all  the  difierence. 

A  few  days  since,  as  I  went  down  the  Phalsburg  road,  I  met  a  little  ped- 
dler, forty  or  fifty  years  old.  He  had  seated  himself  to  rest  upon  a  mile- 
stone. I  sate  down  beside  him,  and  after  the  greetings  customary  between 
travellers,  I  asked  him  if  he  was  content  with  his  lot  ?  He  shook  his  head 
mournfully,  and  replied :  "  I  am  a  dealer  in  spectacles,  a  travelling  mer- 
chant, as  you  see.  Business  is  good  enough  ;  for  men,  now-a-days,  even 
the  poorest  and  most  ignorant,  like  to  see.  The  trouble  is  that  one  cannot 
pass  through  a  village  without  the  boys  throwing  stones  at  you,  and  without 
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the  police  demanding  your  passports.  You  can  get  rid  of  the  boys,  but  the 
police  are  the  very  devil !  They  harrass  you  as  if  you  were  a  criminal^  and 
the  annoyance  of  being  taken  for  what  I  am  not,  has  tempted  me,  a  thou- 
sand times,  to  abandon  my  calling.  I  continue,  however,  for  a  man  must 
live ;  and  then  I  say  to  myself  every  night,  as  I  he  down,  that,  after  all, 
my  fellowmen  would  be  like  the  blind  if  I  did  not  carry  them  into  the  very 
heart  of  their  villages  the  means  of  seeing  more  clearly." 

**  Stop  there  !  "  said  I.  ''  Almost  all  my  friends  follow  the  same  trade  as 
yourself.  They  retail,  in  France  and  to  the  foreigner,  glasses  of  every  sort 
for  the  use  of  people's  eyes.  They  sell  rose  colored  glasses  through  which 
the  unhappy  see  a  future  of  justice  and  equality ;  blue  glasses,  which  enable 
the  private  citizen  to  regard  gilded  thrones  and  glittering  crowns  without 
being  even  dazzled  by  them ;  magnifying  glasses,  through  which  a  useful 
man  will  appear  to  you  ten  times  greater  than  a  magistrate  in  his  glory. 
By  the  aid  of  the  instruments  which  they  hawk  about,  even  in  the  rural 
districts,  you  will  see  all  imposters  unmasked,  all  oppressors  driven  away, 
all  yokes  shaken  off,  all  men  united  in  doing  good ;  Truth,  Labor,  and 
Right,  triumphant  everywhere." 

'*  Truly  !  my  good  sir,  that  is  a  trade  which  resembles  mine,  as  a  teles- 
cope worth  twenty  thousand  dollars  resembles  a  pair  of  spectacles  worth 
ten  cents.  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  your  friends  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
boys  nor  policemen." 

'*  To  tell  you  the  truth,  their  business  is  above  all  inconvenienced  by  the 
heads  of  departments." 

The  peddler  took  off  his  hat  at  this  name,  for  nobody  in  France  is  igno- 
rant that  the  heads  of  departments  are,  from  time  immemorial,  the  veritft- 
ble  masters  of  the  country.  It  is,  thanks  to  their  prudence,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  their  security  that  the  press  has  never  been  free.  Sovereigns, 
who  read  but  little,  trouble  themselves  very  slightly  about  what  may  be 
written ;  ministers  are  sometimes  found  bold  enough  to  take  their  own 
course  without  fear  of  criticism.  But  the  most  liberal  prince  and  the  most 
intrepid  minister  have  never  succeeded  in  procuring  us  immunity  from 
these  petty  officials.  Each  of  them  is  firmly  convinced  that  all  journalists 
wish  to  sell  red  spectacles  to  the  people,  in  order  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment and  seize  upon  all  the  officers. 

Alas,  what  shall  we  do  about  it  ?  Nothing  better  assuredly,  nor  more 
useful  to  Progress,  than  to  pursue  our  humble  profession  of  dealer  in  spec- 
tacles. It  is  of  more  avail  to  remain  where  we  are,  although  we  only  enjoy 
seven  privileges,  although  the  public  good  does  not  always  compensate  us 
for  the  severities  of  the  Administration,  although  we  tio  longer  perceive  in 
the  far  horizon  that  great  consolation  of  the  proud,  personal  fame  ! 

For  it  is  necessary  to  take  our  part  in  it :  we  shall  win  only  a  collective 
glory.  None  of  us,  unless  by  some  chance  unforeseen,  wiU  succeed  in 
handing  down  his  name  to  posterity.  But  what  does  it  matter,  after  all  ? 
The  good  we  leave  behind  us  will  not  be  lost,  for  all  that    Let  us  work  I 
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PUBLIC    WORSHIP. 

CONSIDERING  the  education  and  the  customs  of  New  England 
people,  no  one  can  wonder  at  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  among 
them  that  God  is  pleased  with  the  observance  commonly  called 
"Public  Worship,"  and  that  He  requires  it  of  men  as  a  duty. 

The  advantage  of  public  religious  instruction  is  manifest,  and  is 
universally  conceded.  But  a  separate  claim  is  made  for  periodical 
public  worship,  as  a  universal  duty. 

The  idea  is  that  God  is  pleased  with  public  applause,  sincerely 
o&red  at  stated  times. 

The  assimiption  is  that  He  commands  it,  and  commands  it  in  the 
Bible,  though  no  proof  of  this  assumption  can  be  found  there. 

The  pretence  is  that  it  b  the  duty  of  all  to  pay  this  observance  ;  it 
b  constantly  so  represented  in  sermons  preached  upon  the  subject, 
and  in  the  publications  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  And  the 
further  pretence  is  that  the  Bible  expressly  requires  thb  observance 
to  be  paid  every  Sunday. 

Neither  the  idea,  the  assumption,  nor  the  pretence,  will  bear  the 
light  of  candid  examination. 

The  Bible  (even  if  it  were  admitted  to  be  a  unitary  book,  instead 
of  two  collections  of  books,  and  even  if  it  were  further  admitted  to 
be  infallibly  inspired,)  gives  no  command  for  attendance  on  such 
meetings  as  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergy  hold  on  Sundays. 
Some  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  enjoin  upon  the  Jews  certain 
religious  observances  ;  some  portions  of  the  New  Testament  recom- 
mend to  Christians  certain  other  religious  observances ;  but  no  part 
of  either  book  commands  such  meetings  on  Sunday,  controlled  and 
directed  by  clergymen,  as  are  customary  among  us,  and  not  a  word 
in  either  book  warrants  the  pretence  of  the  clergy  that  it  b  a  duty  to 
attend  such  meetings.    In  great  numbers  of  books  and  tracts  it  b- 
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falsely  pretended  that  our  custom  of  public  worship  is  commanded  m 
the  Bible  and  dy  the  Bible,  and  various  passages  are  deceitfully 
quoted  as  having  this  {)urport  The  way  to  expose  the  decqptioD  is  to 
turn  to  each  passage,  lind  to  whom  it  was  said,  and  (if  possible)  who 
said  it,  and  then  judge  by  the  connection  what  is  its  true  meaning. 

True  religion  is  an  obviously  reasonable  thing.  But  the  Prosely. 
ters  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking  are  very  shy  of  submitting  tkdr 
religion  to  the  examination  of  reason.  If,  however,  you  can  persuade 
one  of  them  to  look  at  the  (assumed)  duty  of  public  Sunday  worship 
from  this  point  of  view,  you  will  find  that  he  makes  this  distinction, 
namely :  —  though  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  give  their  weekly  attendance 
upon  some  worshipping  assembly,  the  actual  worship  can  be  paid 
only  by  those  who  actually  feel  the  devotion  which  they  express. 
Tkey  are  bound  to  offer  weekly  public  prayer  and  praise  to  God  be- 
cause he  likes  it  and  commands  it ;  the  remainder  of  the  assembly 
(probably  an  immense  majority  of  it)  are  bound  to  give  their  rever- 
ent attendance  on  this  service  because  it  is  "a  means  of  grace''; 
because  the  influence  is  a  beneficial  one,  tending  to  develop  honor 
and  reverence  for  the  Creator  in  them  also. 

I  deny  both  propositions. 

As  to  the  second,  the  claim  that  the  periodical  bodily  presence^  in 
an  assembly  called  together  for  worship,  of  those  who  feel  no  spirit  of 
devotion,  is  a  beneficial  or  improving  exercise,  or  one  diat  even  ioidi 
to  benefit  or  improvement,  is  refuted  by  obvious  facts.  The  exer- 
cises in  our  churches  on  Sundays  tend  to  weary  the  audience  tar 
more  than  to  edify  them,  and,  when  presented  to  an  intelligent  mind 
as  religion,  or  an  essential  part  of  it,  must  tend  to  alienate  him  from 
religion  rather  than  attract  him  to  it  He  who  hears  regularly,  Suib 
day  after  Sunday,  such  prayers  as  our  clergy  are  accustomed  to  oflfeTi 
can  hardly  avoid  thinking  of  the  "vain  repetitions"  which  the 
heathen  use.  He  is  not  likely  to  see  any  reasonableness  or  appro- 
priateness in  them.  If  he  believes  the  assumption  constantly  made, 
that  these  periodical  observances  are  a  religious  duty,  and  yet  find% 
week  after  week,  that  to  him  they  are  wearisome  and  profitless,  he 
will  naturally  feel  himself  alienated  and  repelled  from  religion.  He 
finds  nothing  in  his  mind  or  soul  responsive  to  it  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  does  give  ear  to  the  representations  made  from  the  pulpit, 
if  he  does  make  the  effort  to  enter  into  the  public  Sunday  obsorr- 
ances  as  a  duty,  he  is,  so  far,  deceived  in  regard  to  the  demands  of 
Christianity,  and  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  him  who  said—*' 
"When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet;  and  when  thou  hast  shut 
the  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  m  secret.'* 
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So  much  in  regard  to  the  department  of  Public  Worship  called 
^^Vrzyex."  But  the  dergy  further  claim  that  God  desires  and  com- 
mands that  we  should  offer  to  Him  periodical  public  "  Praise ; "  a 
conspicuous  weekly  verbal  manifestation  of  our  honor  and  reverence. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  duty  of  honoring  God.  The  claim  is 
that  he  wi^es  us  every  week  publicly  to  say  that  we  honor  Him. 

How  do  they  know  that  he  wishes  this  formality  ?  The  Christian 
Scriptures,  to  whidi  they  point  as  a  complete  revelation  of  His  will, 
make  no  such  assertion.  Jesus,  whom  they  claim  as  divinely  com- 
missioned to  direct  in  regard  to  our  duties,  neither  established  nor 
directed  any  such  custom.    We  must  judge  of  it  by  reason,  fitness, 


Of  course,  God,  who  reads  the  heai;t  of  every  man  at  every  mo- 
ment, does  not  nged  this  sort  d[  expression  to  show  Him  the  persons 
who  remily  honor  and  reverence  Him.  He  has  set  before  men  a  cer- 
tain work  in  this  world  as  the  duty  of  each.  If  He  needed  any  evi- 
dence of  their  feeling  in  regard  to  Him,  the  faithful  performance  of 
that  work,  by  each,  would  be  die  best  of  evidence.  It  is  improbable 
in  the  highest  degree  that  He  should  wish  them  to  turn  aside  from 
this  woiic  at  stated  times,  and  go  to  a  public  place  for  the  purpose  of 
saying  ^out  loud  "  that  they  honor  and  reverence  Him.  This  would 
be  an  exaltation  of  form  above  substance.  Such  an  observance 
would  be  serviceable  neither  to  God  himself,  nor  to  the  persons  who 
were  already  proving  that  they  honored  Him  by  doing  the  things 
which  He  has  commanded.  It  is  intensely  improbable  that  He  re- 
quires or  wishes  it  for  either  of  these  purposes. 

But  may  it  not  be  useful,  and  may  He  not  require  it,  for  another 
pnrpose,  namely,  as  an  admonition  to  the  prodigal  children,  the  unre- 
generate,  the  disobedient  ?  May  not  the  sight  of  this  weekly  observ- 
ance, an  open  manifestation  of  honor  to  the  God  whom  t^y  ought  to 
honor,  be  useful  enough  to  them  to  justify  its  adoption  ?  Is  not  the 
example  of  public  praise  to  God  serviceable  by  fixing  public  attention 
upon  those  who  truly  honor  Him,  and  inciting  others  to  follow  and 
emulate  them  ? 

To  this  question  a  most  decided  negative  must  be  returned.  Attend- 
ance on  these  services  does  not  make  known  to  us  who  are  the  good, 
the  reverent,  the  pious  :  and  still  less,  who  are  the  most  earnest  work- 
ers in  the  cause  of  God  and  humanity.  Fashion,  custom,  traditioi^ 
regard  for  popular  opinion,  are  e/U3h  at  least  as  powerful  in  filling  the 
home  of  public  worship  as  a  sense  of  duty  or  an  impulse  of  devotion. 
The  congn^tion  on  Sunday  is  as  promiscuous,  in  point  of  religious 
character  and  devout  feeling,  as  any  other  assembly  in  which  men  and 
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women  of  Equally  diverse  ages  come  together.  In  a  community  like 
ours,  the  manifestation  of  regard  for  religion  is  respectable,  creditable, 
popular.  Politicians,  and  candidates  for  popular  favor  of  every  kind, 
take  advantage  of  it.  The  act  of  coming  together  then  on  Sundays,  in 
our  towns  and  cities,  is  not  a  separation  between  the  religious  and 
irreligious,  between  him  that  serveth  God  and  him  that  serveth  Him 
not,  thus  making  a  useful  example  set  by  the  former  to  the  latter. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  In  the  church,  and  forming  an  habitual  portion 
of  the  congregation,  are  plenty  of  merely  fashionable,  frivolous,  and 
time-serving  people,  and  plenty  also  of  vicious  people  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  among  those  who  stay  away  from  the  Sunday  assembly 
are  many  who  stay  away  because  they  have  vainly  sought  for  spirit- 
ual food,  or  satisfaction  to  their  religious  nature,  there  ;  because  they 
find  no  fitness  in  the  idea  of  rational  and  immortal  beings  coming 
together  twice  a  week  to  pay  verbal  compliments  to  their  Creator  — 
Uiiing  the  Searcher  of  hearts  (and  often  with  utter  reversal  of  the 
truth)  what  are  their  thoughts  and  feelings  in  regard  to  Him  —  nay, 
worse  !  employing  an  agent  to  tell  the  Searcher  of  hearts  what  they 
would  wish  to  have  Him  think  of  their  spiritual  state.  Thus,  dis- 
senters from  the  traditional  custom  of  public  worship  find  the  prac- 
tice no  better  than  the  theory.  It  is  quite  as  much  the  utterly  worldly 
as  the  sincerely  pious  that  set  this  example  of  punctual  church  going. 
When  the  clergyman  says  (in  the  discharge  of  that  function  by  which 
he  gets  his  living)  "  We  pray  " — "  We  adore  "  —  "  We  give  thanks  " 
—  "  We  confess  "  —  it  is  manifest,  obvious,  notorious  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  assembly  do  not  pray,  or  adore,  or  give  thanks,  or 
confess.  It  is  a  customary  form,  gone  through  with  patient  decorum 
by  the  people,  (because  the  pastor  has  told  them  that  God  requires 
it,)  but  not  bringing  them  more  into  conformity  with  God's  will,  nor 
tending  to  improve  the  current  of  their  daily  lives. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  —  Does  God  require  this  periodical 
Sunday  observance  of  the  true  believer,  the  Christian,  the  disciple  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  Is  there  any  evidence  that  He  desires  or  values 
a  periodical  public  expression  of  applause,  in  prayer  and  song,  even 
on  the  part  of  those  who  truly  reverence  Him,  and  wish  to  please 
Him  .>  Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  Searcher  of  hearts  requires,  or 
wishes,  a  public  lifting  up  of  hands  and  eyes  every  Sunday  in  the  act 
of  Praise  to  Him  ? 

The  pretence  that  any  such  commands  are  found  in  the  Bible  is  a 
gross  and  enormous  imposture.  This  pretence  is  constantly  made  by 
the  clergy,  and  by  the  books  and  tracts  written  in  their  interest.  To 
I'efiite  it,  as  far  as  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  concerned,  yov 
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need  only  turn  to  the  passages  quoted  as.  having  this  purport,  and 
examine  what  they  enjoin,  by  whom  they  are  uttered,  and  to  whom 
they  are  addressed. 

The  injunctions  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  about  worship  are  ad- 
dressed to  Jews,  and  we  are  not  Jews. 

The  injunctions  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  about  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  refer  to  the  Sabbath  of  their  fourth  commandment,  Saturday, 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  us,  nor  with 
Sunday. 

The  injunctions  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  about  attendance  in  the 
"  sanctuary,"  refer  to  Jews,  and  to  the  Jewish  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  us  or  our  meeting-houses. 

If,  however,  any  Christian  fancies  that  the  Jewish  fourth  com- 
mandment is  obligatory  on  him,  let  him  honestly  obey  it  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  itself,  namely,  by  refraining  from  bodily  labor  on 
Saturday,  the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  Since  this,  and  nothing  else, 
was  its  requisition  to  the  Jews,  this  and  nothing  else  must  be  its 
requisition  to  him.  To  suppose  this  command  obeyed  by  attendance 
in  a  Christian  church  on  Sunday  is  utter  self-delusion  and  absurdity. 
Coming  to  the  Christian  Scriptures,  we  find  no  command  in  regard 
to  Sunday,  or  to  a  Sabbath,  no  requisition  of  periodical  assemblage 
for  worship  at  all,  and  no  appointment,  or  even  recommendation,  of 
attendance  on  weekly  meetings  conducted  and  controlled  by  clergy- 
men. The  pretence  of  our  clergy  that  such  attendance  is  a  religious 
duty  b  a  pretence  "  made  up  of  whole  cloth,"  and  receives  no  coun- 
tenance from  any  passage  in  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

If  we  look  at  the  matter  in  the  light  of  reason,  we  shall  find  little 
ground  for  the  continuance  of  periodical  public  worship. 

What  God  wants  of  us  is  obedience ;  a  performance  of  our  daily 
duties  ;  a  doing  the  work  of  each  day,  in  all  our  relations  with  our 
fellow-creatures,  with  the  right  purpose  and  in  the  right  manner ;  a 
constant  mindfulness  to  bring  ourselves,  and  those  around  us  (and 
the  manners,  customs  and  institutions  of  society,  as  far  as  we  can  in- 
fluence them,)  more  into  conformity  with  His  will ;  and,  so  far  as  we, 
from  time  to  time,  violate  or  come  short  of  any  of  these  obligations, 
to  recognize  and  acknowledge  the  fact,  and  try,  and  keep  trying,  and 
never  cease  trying^  to  do  better.    This  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.    When 
our  duties  or  trials  are  heavy,  or  when  we  feel  oppressed  with  weari- 
ness or  despondency,  we  have  the  privilege  of  prayer.     At  all  times, 
in  strength  or  weakness,  in  joy  or  sorrow,  in  temptation  or  other 
danger,  we  have  the  opportunity  of  entering  into  communication  with 
the  ever-present,  ever-sympathizing  Father,  of  expressing  our  grati- 
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tude  for  the  favors  already  received,  and  of  asking  further  help  from 
His  power  and  love.  And  His  perfection  is  our  warrant  fear  the  con- 
viction that  true  prayer,  the  sincere  outpouring  of  the  individual  soul 
before  Him,  is  always  welcome,  always  timely,  always  helpful.  This 
is  the  real  "communion  with  God."  The  parson  cannot  help  you  to 
pray.  The  most  careful  following  and  echoing  of  his  prayer  cannot 
be  your  prayer.  And  the  attempt  to  unite  the  "  soul's  sincere  desire  " 
of  all  the  individuals  of  a  congregation  in  the  ideas  put  into  the  form 
of  prayer  by  a  clergyman  must  of  course  be  a  false  pretence,  and  an 
utter  failure,  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  thousand. 
There  is  no  prayer  until  the  individual  soul  addresses  its  God  with 
its  own  feelings  and  wishes.  The  pretence  of  public  worship  is  an 
imposture  as  well  as  a  failure,  as  far  as  petition  and  the  expression  of 
feeling  in  prayer  are  concerned. 

The  Mass,  as  performed  in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  is  worship, 
precisely  the  same  in  kind  as  that  performed  in  Protestant  churches. 
It  consists  of  contrite  confession,  supplication,  ascription  of  glory  and 
honor  to  God  in  prayer  and  song,  the  reading  of  passages  from 
Scripture,  and  a  partaking  of  that  "  communion,"  or  "  Lord's  Supper," 
which  both  churches  alike  assume  to  have  been  ordained  by  Jesus 
for  perpetual  observance  by  his  disciples.  Originally  written  ha  a 
dead  language,  the  principal  parts  of  the  Mass  are  translated  in  the 
prayer  books  in  ordinary  use,  so  that  each  worshipper  who  can  read 
English  can  join  intelligently  in  the  whole  service  ;  and  in  fact,  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever,  either  that  the  whole  congregation  perfectly 
understand  that  the  object  of  their  meeting  together  is  to  ascribe 
glory  and  honor  to  God,  and  publicly  to  declare  their  allegiance  to 
Him,  or  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  join  heartily  and  devoutly  in 
the  services.  Whatever  else  the  Mass  may  be,  it  certainly  is  Public 
Worship,  a  periodical  meeting  together  of  minister  and  people  to  as- 
cribe praise,  honor  and  glory  to  God,  and  to  address  to  Him  thanks- 
giving, confession,  and  supplication.  It  is  as  really  Public  Worship, 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  institution  is  declared  to  be  desirable  and 
obligatory  by  Protestants,  as  any  service  that  takes  place  in  any  Pro- 
testant church. 

The  celebration  of  Mass  being  thus  assumed  to  be  good,  the 
Roman  Catholics  further  assume  that  there  cannot  be  too  much  of  it 
The  more  Masses  the  better.  The  more  times  a  priest  says  Mass, 
the  more  times  a  worshipper  attends  it,  the  better.  This  observance 
is  assumed  to  be  a  better  and  more  acceptable  obedience  to  God 
than  any  performance  of  secular  duties.  One  who  solemnly  devotes 
his  whole  life  to  works  of  this  kind,  and  actually  spends  his  whole 
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Wk  in  pedonoing  them,  is  considered  by  Roman  Catholics  more  holy, 
]|M>re  exceUenty  more  in  favor  with  God,  and  more  complete  in  the  ful- 
filoieiit  of  his  duties  in  this  world,  than  any  one  who  spends  his  life 
partly  or  wholly  otherwise^  however  admirably  this  other  may  fUlfil 
tbe  merely  aocular  duties  of  husband,  father,  citizen,  friend,  or  dis- 
tributor of  worldly  goods  to  the  needy.  The  latter,  the  Roman  Catb* 
die  thinks,  may  have  much  of  a  certain  lower  grade  of  merit,  but  the 
iJDMrmer  is  the  truly  ''  religious  "  man.  Such  receive  the  highest  ven- 
eration while  th^  live,  and  of  such  are  "  saints  "  made  when  they 


The  Protestant  thinks  otherwise.  He  r^ards  the  Mass  with  dis- 
like far  rather  than  veneration,  and  complains  much  of  the  prayers 
to  the  saints,  and  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  are  incorporated  in  it 
But  let  us  suppose  the  Mass  purified  from  everything  which  orthodox 
Protestants  deem  objectionable.  Let  us  suppose  that  there  remain 
in  it  only  those  portions  which,  in  letter  and  spirit,  are  a  real  worship 
of  God,  as  our  orthodox  churches  understand  worship. '  Will  it,  even 
then,  be  true  that  "the  more  Masses  the  better?"  Will  it,  even 
then,  be  true  that  the  life  most  largely  devoted  to  the  saying  and 
bearing  of  masses  is  the  best  life  ?  Will  it,  even  then,  be  true  that  a 
union  of  priest  and  people  in  this  service  is  the  best  thing  they  can 
do?  the  best  way  to  manifest  the  power  of  religion  in  their  own 
hearts  ?  the  best  way  to  serve  God,  and  bring  others  to  serve  Him  ? 
Will  it  be  desirable,  even  then,  for  men  to  come  together  every  day 
to  unite  in  the  celebration  of  Mass  ?  Or  even  every  Sunday  ?  Or 
even  any  Sunday  ?  Are  there  not  at  all  times  better  ways  of  serving 
God  than  this  ? 

The  doctrine  of  this  .article  is  that  there  are  a/ways  better  ways  of 
serving  God  than  by  holding  preconcerted  meetings  to  say  that  we 
wish  to  serve  Him  ;  to  say  that  he  is  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  and  the 
best  of  beings  ;  and  to  say  that  we  are  sinners,  and  that  we  repent, 
and  that  we  mean  to  amend !  Is  it  asked,  what  are  these  better 
ways  ?  Jesus  tells  what  they  are,  to  all  who  will  read  intelligently 
his  parable  of  the  last  judgment ;  and  reason  tells  what  they  are,  to 
all  who  will  take  the  lessons  drawn  from  what  we  know  of  the  nature 
of  God,  and  the  nature  of  man.  The  parable,  in  its  brief  and  clear . 
statement  of  the  class  of  actions  in  human  life  which  is  most  accept- 
able to  the  Heavenly  Father,  completely  ignores  not  only  church- 
going,  but  every  sort  and  manner  of  the  thing  called  "  worship,"  pub- 
lic and  private.  It  makes  no  reference  to  these  things,  but  specifies 
with  emphasis  acts  of  kindness  to  the  needy  and  suffering  as  the  test 
of  acceptance  or  non-acceptance.     Those  who  have  done  these  things 
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(church-goers  or  not)  are  welcomed  with  approval.  Those  who  have 
not  done  them  (church-goers  or  not)  are  rejected  as  unworthy.  Rea- 
son teaches  the  same  lesson.  The  real  duties  of  life  are  not  obscure^ 
but  manifest  Our  whole  life  should  be  an  effort  to  do  right  things 
from  right  motives,  and  diligently  to  pursue  the  work  of  self-correction 
whenever  our  acts  or  our  motives  are  seen  to  be  wrong.  This  is  ab- 
solutely all  -that  God  requires  of  us.  The  Ever-present,  the  All-see- 
ing, the  Searcher  of  hearts,  does  not  need  an  address  publicly  read  or 
spoken  to  inform  Him  what  the  parish  feel,  think,  or  wish,  in  regard 
to  the  relation  between  them  and  Himself.  And  any  attempt  of  the 
parson  (who  is  not  a,  searcher  of  hearts)  to  give  assurances  to  this 
effect  for  the  people,  is  the  undertaking  of  a  task  not  only  prepos- 
terous and  impossible,  but  perfectly  needless,  since  each  soul  among 
them  has  God  beside  and  within  him  every  hour  of  every  day  and 
night,  and  can  whisper  to  Him  at  any  moment  what  really  is  the 
'*  soul's  sincere  desire " !  This  individual  voluntary  communion, 
held  with  the  Ever-present  just  when  the  heart  prompts  it,  is  the  only 
thing  worth  calling  "  worship,"  or  practising  as  worship  ;  the  only 
exception  being  those  rare  occasions  in  which  local  and  special  cir- 
cumstances really  move  the  hearts  of  a  whole  assembly  in  the  same 
devotional  direction  ;  in  which  case  the  feeling  may  really  be  correctly 
expressed  by  one  of  their  number.  But  the  circumstances  of  our 
Sunday  assemblies  for  "  Public  Worship  "  bear  no  resemblance  to 
this. 

There  is  another  reason  which  has  induced  truly  devout  and  good 
men  to  absent  themselves  from  the  weekly  formalities  in  question* 
Custom  has  connected  public  worship  with  public  preaching ;  and 
this  preaching,  conducted  by  the  clerical  leaders  of  the  popular  sects, 
has  been  as  far  from  satisfying  the  moral  nature  as  the  accompanying 
"  prayers  and  praises  "  from  satisfying  the  devout  soul. 

The  majority  of  this  preaching  is  devoted  to  sectarian  proselytisro, 
a  teaching  of  irrational  dogmas,  superstitious  ideas,  and  unprofitable 
traditional  observances.  Acceptance  of  the  theology  of  the  sect,  gen- 
erally a  theology  narrow  and  false,  and  adapted  to  darken  rather  than 
enlighten  the  minds  that  accept  it,  is  represented  as  the  most  essen- 
.tial  part  of  religion,  and  a  devout  following  of  the  observances  of 
worship  inculcated  by  the  clergy  is  represented  as  the  best  evidence 
of  the  attainment  of  a  religious  character.  These  things  by  them- 
selves are  enough  to  deter  a  rational  Christian  from  uniting  with  the 
system  of  which  they  form  the  principal  part ;  but  the  character  of 
the  morality  preached  as  an  additional  part  of  the  same  system  gives 
a  still  further  impulse  in  the  same  direction. 
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Perhaps  no  one  word  will  so  truly  describe  the  character  of  this 
pulpit  morality  as  the  word  "  time-serving."  The  preaching  in  each 
sect  echoes  the  popular  idea,  follows  the  practice  of  the  eminent  and 
respectable  among  its  public,  and  discourages  reforms  which  would 
interfere  with  their  ideas  or  customs.  Take,  for  example,  the  subject 
of  slavery.  Every  one  knows  (or  may  know  if  he  will  take  the  trouble 
to  look  at  the  evidence)  that  the  clergy  and  the  church  have  been 
the  most  powerful  supporters  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  I  mean 
to  say  two  things.  First,  the  clergy  of  the  country,  if  they  had 
united  in  taking  such  a  stand  as  William  Lloyd  Garrison  took  in  re- 
gard to  slavery,  might  have  destroyed  the  power  of  that  institution  in 
one  year  from  the  time  of  taking  such  a  position  ?  might  have  with- 
drawn all  decent  and  reputable  members  of  the  community  from  its 
support,  and  rendered  its  speedy  extinction  certain,  without  national 
concision  o^  even  popular  viblence.  The  notorious  facts  that  they 
had  no  heart  to  do  this,  and  that  they  chose  m  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, North  as  well  as  South,  to  join  the  slave-holders  in  discountenan- 
cing, calumniating  and  opposing  the  abolitionists,  bring  me  to  the 
second  assertion,  namely  ;  the  clergy  of  this  country  have  been  the 
most -active  and  effective  instruments  in  checking  and  retarding  the 
success  of  the  movement  made  by  the  abolitionists  against  slavery. 
Without  their  support,  that  wicked  institution  must  long  since  have 
fallen.  This  is  but  one  instance  among  many  of  the  time-serving 
character  of  the  pulpit. 

For  so  jnd  moral  and  religious  instruction,  then,  we  must  look  else- 
where than  to  that  preaching  which  is  carried  on  by  the  clergy  in 
connection  with  public  worship.  But  sound  moral  and  religious 
teaching  is  indispensable  to  the  welfare,  alike  of  individuals  and  the 
community.  It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  discontinue  attendance  at 
the  places  where  false  doctrine  is  taught.  It  is  our  business  and 
duty  to  provide  the  best  teachers  in  morals  and  religion  for  our. 
selves,  as  much  as  to  provide  the  best  teachers  in  literature  and 
science  for  our  children.  The  success  of  false  preaching  in  engraft- 
ing a  corrupt  theology  and  superstitious  observances  on  the  commu- 
nity should  stimulate  those  who  desire  better  things  to  a  diligent  use 
of  means  adapted  to  accomplish  t/i^ir  purpose.  Most  men  need  to 
be  taught,  every  one  needs  to  be  reminded,  in  regard  to  the  calls  of 
duty  and  the  obligations  of  progressive  improvement.  Let  the  wisest 
and  ablest  men  be  engaged  to  give  this  instruction,  and  let  a  portion 
of  Sunday,  the  customary  rest-day  of  civilized  nations,  be  spent  in 
hearing  it. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Public  Worship,  it  may  bfe  well  to 
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answer  the  inquiry  of  those  who  will  ask  —  How,  without  this  weekly 
solemnity,  shall  we  make  manifest  to  our  fellow«men  that  we  honor 
and  reverence  God  ? 

I  reply — First,  and  chiefly,  by  a  /^  which  shall  show  tbis  to  all  who 
see  us  ;  by  steadily  regulating  the  business  and  pleasure,  the  labor,, 
rest  and  recreation  of  every  day,  in  conformity  with  what  we  under- 
stand to  be  God's  will !  Next,  by  frankly  saying,  when  the  doing  of 
any  wrong  thing  is  proposed,  that  we  decline  to  do  it  because  it  is 
wrong.  And  lastly,  by  being  always  ready,  as  Paul  recommends,  to 
give  to  every  one  who  asks  it,  a  reason  for  our  faith  or  our  works. 

Will  not  such  a  life  publish  to  our  world,  large  or  small,  such 
honor  and  reverence  as  we  really  feel  for  the  Creator,  quite  as  thor- 
oughly and  efficiently  as  conformity  to  a  round  of  formal  Sunday 
observances  ?  quite  as  thoroughly  and  efficiently  as  a  '^  profession  of 
religion  "  in  the  broad  aisle  of  a  church  ?  (a  declaration  of  our  courage 
when  there  is  no  enemy  in  sight)  —  quite  as  well  as  a  ceremonial 
show  of  purification  with  water,  as  if  we  lived  in  the  dispensation  of 
types  and  shadows  ?  quite  as  well  as  a  monthly  ceremony  of  eating 
bread  when  we  are  not  hungry,  and  drinking  wine  when  we  are  not 
thirsty,  as  if  these  could  show  or  produce  any  excellence  of  charac- 
ter? and  quite  as  well  as  a  weekly  attendance  on  vicarious  devch 
tional  performances,  whether  or  not  they  express  or  excite  our  own 
'^  soul's  sincere  desire,"  and  whether  or  not  the  sermon  accompany- 
ing them  is  to  our  edification. 

I  propose,  then,  that  the  advantages  legitimately  belonging  to  aa 
acknowledgment,  before  men,  of  our  faith  in  and  allegiance  to  our 
Heavenly  Father,  be  secured  in  the  most  simple  and  natural  man- 
ner ;  first,  by  a  life  so  obviously  in  accordance  with  such  faith  and 
allegiance  as  shall  compel  belief  in  us  ;  and  next,  by  making  verbal 
professions  of  it  at  the  very  times  when,  and  in  the  very  places  where, 
and  to  the  very  persons  by  whom  such  a  declaration  is  especially 
needed  ;  by  an  explicit  statement,  on  the  spot,  of  our  determination 
to  obey  the  will  of  God,  or  the  laws  of  duty,  to  whatever  person  shall 
venture  to  propose  to  us  anything  implying  that  we  forget  or  disre- 
gard those  considerations. 

The  real  advantages  of  an  open  expression  of  such  honor,  rever- 
ance,  allegiance  and  love  as  we  actually  feel  towards  God  are  not  se- 
cured by  the  method  at  present  in  vogue,  of  periodically  meeting  in 
a  public  place  to  say  that  we  feel  those  things  ;  on  the  contrary,  this 
method  is  attended  by  special  disadvantages  and  evils. 

The  method  which  does  secure  these  advantages,  and  which  seems 
adapted  to  secure  them  in  the  best  possible  manner,  is  the  expression 
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rf  oar  feelmgs  of  honor,  reverence,  allegiance  or  love  to  God,  as  the 
case  may  require,  when  and  where  such  expression  is  naturally  called 
for^  in  connection  with  the  public  and  private  business  op 
every  day  of  every  bian's  life. 

Charles  K.  Whipple. 


i»> 


MAN,    THE    TEMPLE. 

AS  we  keep  our  bodies  in  health  for  the  sake  of  the  immortal 
tenant,  so  we  sustain  all  our  visible  symbols  of  our  connection 
with  an  invisible  world.  When  the  body  becomes  more  important 
than  the  soul,  or  when  the  temple  acquires  dignity  and  consideration 
that  ought  to  invest  our  life  alone,  the  true  life  is  in  a  decline,  and 
may  be  expected  to  be  superseded  by  muscles,  or  by  laths  and  plaster. 
And  whenever  a  g^eat  stress  is  laid  upon  the  forms  that  accompany 
either  the  utterance  of  our  spiritual  feelings  or  the  discharge  of  duties, 
there  is  something  robbed  from  the  soul  to  be  added  to  the  taste. 
When  I  happen  to  preach  in  meeting-houses  where  the  organ  stands 
bellowing  at  me  all  through  my  alternate  reading  of  a  Psalm,  and 
takes  up  the  refrain  of  my  speech  with  little  tags  and  scraps  of  music, 
and  appeals  to  the  audience  with  operatic  reminiscences,  I  begin  to 
like  it  as  I  do  when  I  have  a  ticket  to  Maretzek's  troupe,  and  am  dis- 
posed at  once  to  pray  that  I  might  be  transported  into  some  theatre 
to  enjoy  the  genuine  thing  without  compunction.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
best  of  music,  and  I  lately  heard  a  quartette  that  made  me  lose  my 
consciousness  that  I  was  merely  tending  the  bellows  at  the  other  end 
of  the  meeting-house.  I  am  told  that  the  expense  lavished  upon 
music  for  vesper-services,  and  similar  expedients  for  eking  out  the 
pot-luck  of  preaching,  proves  a  judicious  outlay,  as  young  people  are 
attracted,  and  the  house,  of  an  evening,  is  filled  with  pleasure-seek- 
ers, who  may  find  it  worth  while  to  take  seats  in  a  parish  that  gets  up 
vague  sentiments  so  artistically.  In  this  way  the  pews  are  recruited, 
which  no  truths  devastate,  but  only  death  and  removal  out  of  town. 
These  vesper-recruits  ought  to  prefer  to  spend  their  money  at  the 
theatre. 

That  is  one  of  the  many  places  where  special  worship  can  be  of- 
fered up  to  God.  For  we  really  are  worshipping  in  all  places  where 
any  one  of  our  faculties  inhales  a  pure  delight,  provided  we  have  not 
visited  the  place  on  some  pretence.  The  honest  tribute  of  our  sor- 
row or  our  mirih  to  Shakespeare,  of  our  refined  and  elevated  moods 
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to  Beethoven,  of  our  various  interest  in  the  triumphs  of  the  sculptor  and 
the  painter,  is  a  tribute  to  their  Creator.  Genuine  gladness  or  pathos 
is  worship,  because  it  is  a  spontaneous  acknowledgment  of  gifts  that 
are  divine.  And  ail  these  have  their  appropriate  sanctuaries,  where 
men  worship  without  either  hearing  or  repeating  religious  phrases. 
For  the  most  religious  thing  in  tiie  world  is  the  truth  of  beauty  and 
the  beauty  of  truth. 

A  concert  is  a  good  and  sincere  thing ;  so  is  a  play,  and  so  is 
discourse  concerning  divine  and  huftian  things.  But  what  are  ves- 
pers ?  Politic  substitutes  for  the  old  afternoon  service,  traps  for 
tender  boys  and  girls  who  have  aesthetic  hankerings  for  episcopal 
forms,  or  polite  ways  of  press-ganging  the  floating  and  unconnected 
people  of  a  town.  They  would  do  better  to  float  For  the  history 
of  all  the  pompous  and  pretentious  churches  of  Christendom,  which 
derive  part  of  their  influence  from  liturgies  and  musical  performances, 
teaches  us  that  truth  shufiles  when  it  is  thrust  into  these  robes,  and 
is  expected  to  make  these  postures.  It  is  swaddled  as  if  not  yet  full 
grown,  and  never  comes  up  to  time.  The  most  cowardly  and  con- 
servative churches  are  those  which  prove  most  delightful  to  the 
aesthetic  sensibilities  of  man  ;  because  the  persons  who  are  the  most 
interested  in  the  property,  are  obliged  to  be  more  interested  in  a  form 
of  service  that  will  All  the  pews,  than  in  a  radical  and  progressive 
truth.  And  the  truth  which  regenerates,  crosses  the  threshold  of 
these  retreats  of  refinement  last,  if  indeed  it  is  not  continually  re- 
pulsed to  make  way  for  propriety  that  is  set  to  music  and  to  texts. 

But  there  will  always  be  a  large  class  of  persons  who  do  not  care 
to  have  Sunday  used  to  stimulate  their  thoughts  or  to  interfere 
with  their  average  emotions.  They  will  naturally  seek  places  where 
Christian  placidity  may  have  a  touch  of  rouge  from  a  rose  window, 
and  sonority  may  not  be  drowned  by  the  yearnings  and  groanings 
of  mankind.  This  is  well  :  let  everything  gravitate  to  its  own  place, 
that  the  true  church  of  the  future  may  be  built  of  anxious  hearts 
alone,  who  are  longing  for  the  sympathy  of  divine  laws  and  the  music 
of  emancipated  intelligences.  In  the  meantime,  as  cleanliness  is 
next  to  godliness,  a  clean  place,  and  well-ventilated,  and  just  re- 
spectable enough  in  all  its  features,  to  which  occasionally  delicate 
spirits  may  bring  flowers,  the  pure  ornaments  of  nature,  —  will  serve 
to  contain  the  finest  emotions  of  the  people,  and  the  profoundest 
thoughts  of  the  preacher.  And  let  the  congregation  itself  learn  to 
sing  its  feelings,  as  it  has  already  learned  to  speak  them.  Let  this 
be  when  it  will,  and  where  it  will,  it  becomes  a  house  of  God  as 
soon  as  seekers  after  truth  come  into  it 
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The  seeker  is  the  temple,  then.  There  are  persons  who,  when 
Sunday  comes,  say  that  they  prefer  to  seek  God  in  His  great  temple 
of  the  Universe,  whose  roof  is  boundless  space,  and  whose  ventilation 
is  kept  up  by  the  currents  that  the  planets  make  in  turning.  They 
prefer  the  amplitude  of  Nature  to  the  pinched  condition  of  any  sec- 
tarian meeting-bouse.  But  Nature  is  not  ample  unless  the  man  is. 
He  imports  himself  into  this  morning  service  of  the  universe,  and 
Nature  intones  for  him  what  he  first  prompts  into  her  ear.  Nature 
alone  has  nothing  for  him  but  blades  of  grass  and  twinkling  points 
of  stars.  The  earth  is  nothing  but  a  ball  such  as  a  beetle  pushes 
over  his  eggs  to  fructify  them.  The  beauty  has  pulled  around  itself 
the  bark  of  every  tree,  solitude  crouches  behind  the  boulders  in  the 
mountain  glen,  the  grandeur  of  the  ocean  is  not  yet  baited  for  and 
hauled  to  the  surface,  nor  will  any  tender  and  divine  suggestions 
come  round  the  comer  until  they  perceive  that  the  man  who  is 
chasing  them  is  tender  and  divine.  Then  the  man  finds  that  every- 
thing has  surrendered  to  him  in  the  sense  that  he  has  yielded  every- 
thing to  Nature  :  the  morning  stars  sing  together,  because  there  is  a 
son  of  God  shouting  for  joy. 

After  all,  then,  the  man  himself  is  the  only  temple,  whether  he  sit 
in  a  meeting-house  or  take  his  indulgence  out  of  doors.  In  every 
place  his  own  thought  makes  its  freedom  or  its  constraint  —  his 
own  feeling  grovels  or  worships. 

In  a  visit  to  scenes  where  grandeur  is  clothed  with  charm,  and  all 
the  elements  of  a  perfect  landscape  appeal  to  all  the  senses,  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  been  impressed  with  some  moral  attributes  of 
humble  persons,  notwithstanding  the  importunities  of  Nature.  There 
b  a  place  where  the  mountains  escape  directly  from  the  ocean,  to  Jift 
the  eye  into  a  wide  horizon  ;  yet  they  bare  their  bosoms  to  the  surf, 
and  flatter  out  of  it  fine  rhythm  fot  the  ear.  The  slopes  of  old  for- 
ests send  down  their  green  to  compete  with  the  waves.  The  caverns 
that  have  been  gnawed  out  of  the  coast-line  by  the  patience  of  thou- 
sands of  years,  attract  the  step  away  from  the  glens,  where  the  shadows 
fall  from  old  birches  and  the  needles  of  the  pine.  The  paths  that 
the  ships  make  upon  their  various  errands  do  not  seduce  the  fancy 
to  follow,  any  more  than  the  tracks  which  the  wood-cutter  has  hewed 
through  the  wilderness  of  green.  By  both  roads  your  delight  travels 
from  point  to  point  through  spaces  that  are  inhabited  by  constant 
surprises  :  and  your  heart  learns  to  soar  like  the  eagles  that  hint  good 
omens  to  you  from  the  heights  on  which  their  instinct  launches  them. 
You  sail  in  their  company,  and  are  masters  of  the  beauty  of  the  land 
and  sea.   Their  motion  soothes  your  care,  as  the  lapse  of  the  mountain 
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torrents  that  pass  through  you  with  murmur  of  forgetfiilness  of  the 
heat  of  politics  and  all  low  things.  Every  nerve  of  your  body  learns 
in  an  instant  to  transmit  such  news  as  never  flash  along  the  lines  pf 
the  telegraph.  And  the  gladness  of  your  soul  is  worship.  For  when 
the  day  is  built  upon  a  large  scale,  as  it  can  be  in  regions  whese 
material  enough  is  at  hand  to  make  a  dozen  landscapes,  and  move 
beauty  than  the  whole  dozen  could  afford,  short  of  bankruptcy,  the 
first  and  most  jubilant  thought  of  the  mind  is  that  God  is  making  tiie 
world  afresh  for  you,  and  has  taken  one  of  his  most  splendid  morn- 
ings to  do  it  in,  and  is  pronouncing  through  you  that  he  finds  it  good. 
If  your  eyes  fall  before  this  frankness,  and  for  relief  you  begin  to  pid^ 
the  ground  berries,  they  do  not  allay  but  stimulate  your  thirst  for  the 
sweetness  of  being  at  home  with  God,  and  you  lift  your  face  again 
with  the  whole  lifting  of  the  sea  and  the  solemn  mountains  up  to  the 
divine  countenance,  to  receive  its  morning  kiss.  It  would  be  con- 
temptible to  undervalue  such  pure  moments.  But  there  is  no  treason 
in  confessing  that  if  one  moral  attribute  comes  athwart  such  scenes, 
it  throws  them  into  shadow,  and  you  are  conscious  that  an  invisible 
presence,  a  messenger  of  the  love  in  which  earth's  grandeur  was  con- 
ceived, is  passing  by. 

So  I  thought,  when  a  boy,  who  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  school 
or  meeting-house,  had  never  read  Paley's  or  Wayland's  ethics,  and 
did  not  know  how  far  he  lived  from  Boston,  described  to  me  how 
the  foxes  and  racoons  made  a  beaten  path  in  the  snow,  from  the  win- 
ter-stricken mountains,  directly  through  his  father's  garden  down  to 
the  seaside,  to  go  foraging  for  waifs  and  strays ;  and  that  not  one  of 
the  family  ever  thought  of  setting  a  trap  in  the  way  of  their  necesa- 
ties,  to  make  money  out  of  their  famine.  What  delicacy  of  the  moral 
sense,  not  to  be  matched  in  the  gold-rooms  of  our  cities,  and  certainly 
not  at  present  visible  at  Washington,  nestled  underneath  that  ragged 
jacket  and  that  raggeder  intelligence.  The  boy's  father  did  not  know 
enough  to  estimate  the  heights  of  the  mountains  where  God's  wild 
creatures  lived,  yet  he  had  transmitted  to  his  children  the  beauty  of 
not  taking  advantage  of  a  fox's  hunger  to  stock  his  cottage  with  peltry. 
State  Street  and  Wall  Street  are  beaten  paths,  where  one  necessity  lies 
in  wait  to  catch  another  :  but  the  wilds  which  the  first  French  voy- 
ager named  Desert,  .could  boast  of  a  higher  civilization.  And  mf 
conscience  rose  to  spring-tide  with  the  con\'iction  that  the  temple 
was  not  out  of  doors,  but  was  underneath  a  jacket,  and  was  not  made 
with  hands.  Moral  things  are  unobtrusive,  and  make  as  little  noise 
as  the  light  does  in  blushing  on  the  mountain's  forehead ;  but,  like 
the  light,  th^y  announce  God's  coming  to  take  possession  of  the  day. 
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And  I  reoelkct  once  riding  down  an  Alpine  road,  that  seemed 
jmed  by  all  die  neighborhood  with  sublimity,  yet  a  crowd  of  mis- 
erable beings  shambled  along  it  to  beside  the  carriage  door  :  made 
idiotic  by  intermarriage  with  cousins,  deformed  with  swollen,  over- 
lapping throats,  scrofulous  with  bad  fare  and  habits  in  the  mountain 
glens.     They  mumbled  out  their  supplications  for  the  love  of  God. 
Could  it -be  possible  that  God's  love  was  the  tenant  of  such  breasts  ? 
You  br^eak  away  from  the  hideous  environment,  and  hail  in  due  time 
the  spire  of  Strasburg  Cathedral  that  announces  where  the  rose- 
windows^  and  the  casements  emblazoned  with  the  piety  and  heroism 
of  centuries,  temper  the  broad  day  to  worshippers  in  aisles  that 
spring  like  a  forest  tx>  uphold  the  dim  and  distant  roof.    You  enter 
die  sanctuary,  where  all  the  silence  of  a  great  city  seems  concen- 
trated, and  held  from  the  pollutions  of  traffic  and  lust  to  give  the 
inhabitants  a  chance  to  overhear  their  God.    This,  you  think,  is  a 
temple  indeed.     It  is  vast  enough  for  awe,  still  enough  for  devotion, 
sombre  enough  for  confession  of  sins,  grand  enough  for  humiliation. 
And  when  the  organ  rises  to  its  high-water  mark  around  those  col- 
umns, you  think  that  all  the  prostrate  forms  must  float  upon  these 
sentiments,  and  pass  into  the  hollow  of  God's  hand.     But  if,  in  the 
breasts  of  those  poor  idiots,  to  whom  you  shudderingly  throw  your 
coin,  there  lingers  one  feeling  of  gratefulness,  there  pulses  one  drop 
of  the  blood  of  human  kind,  there  lies  a  sense  of  God,  twisted  like 
their  bodies,  and  all  awry,  but  there  still,  the  earnest  expectation  of 
tfaie  creature  waiting  for  some  better  manifestation,  if  there  flickers 
the  miserable  dip  of  a  conscience,  you  have  seen  a  temple,  not  made 
with  hands,  to  which  the  cathedral,  with  all  its  sumptuousness  of  art 
in  stone,  canvass,  marble,  and  music,  is  like  a  Nuremberg  toy  that 
pacifies  a  child's  caprices. 

Man  is  the  only  {emple  worth  finishing  and  adorning.  For  a  heart 
is  a  place  where  God  lodges.  He  sometimes  travels  to  churches,  as 
we  find  our  convenience  in  the  tavern,  but  it  is  only  because  they 
may  happen  to  lie  upon  His  route  to  human  hearts.  To  them  He  is 
forever  hastening  by  the  least  circuitous  ways  ;  and  they  remind  Him 
most  of  home. 

But  suppose  our  heart  begrudges  God  his  entertainment,  absorbed 
by  other  visitors,  our  rage  for  trading,  our  love  of  gadding  about  widi 
the  fashions  of  the  parlor  and  the  street,  our  hope  to  get  married  and 
settled,  our  thirst  for  something  more  inebriating  than  God's  breath  ! 
Shall  we  cant  about  our  adoration  for  Nature,  and  pretend  a  prefer- 
ence for  worship  in  her  temple  ?  It  is  indeed  a  house  of  God,  but 
not  all  the  taste  and  sensibility  that  we  possess  can  prevent  us  from 
making  it  a  den  of  thieves. 
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If  we  were  asked  to  name  what  ought  to  be  the  prime  effort  of  the 
worship  to  be  offered  up  by  American  religion,  would  we  not  say, 
to  make  all  the  people  in  the  country  worshipful ;  to  clear  out  the 
money-changers  and  the  wild  beasts,  and  restore  the  service  of  the 
moral  law  ?  I'he  way  to  do  this  is  to  agree  among  ourselves,  and  to 
be  inspired  with  a  purpose,  to  put  the  substance  of  morals  in  the 
place  of  mere  religious  formalities  ;  to  raise  the  former  to  their  mazi- . 
mum,  and  reduce  the  latter  to  their  appropriate  and  natural  mini- 
mum. 

For  the  Moral  Law  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  temple  of  pan,  and 
it  is  laid,  not  by  increasing  the  number  or  solemnity  of  observances ; 
not  by  building  vestries  with  kitchens,  where  the  society  can  be  set 
to  simmer  ;  but  by  uttering  truths,  and  by  acts  of  justice,  fair-dealing 
and  charity.  A  traveller  in  South  America  records  his  experience  of 
the  moral  condition  of  a  city  of  Chili,  which  was  shattered  by  an 
earthquake.  He  says  :  "  Those  who  had  saved  any  property  were 
obliged  to  keep  a  constant  watch,  for  tliieves  prowled  about,  who,  at 
each  little  trembling  of  the  ground,  beat  their  breasts  with  one  hand, 
and  cried  "  misgricordia  I "  while  with  the  other  they  filched  what  they 
could  from  the  ruin." 

That  is  the  way  conventional  religion  permits  the  people  of  any 
country  to  steal  the  rights  and  happiness  of  fellow-men.  They  make 
a  kind  of  left-handed  observance,  and  do  not  let  it  know  what  their 
right  hand  is  doing.  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,"  they  cry,  at  the 
proper  intervals,  and  with  due  respect  to  the  organ.  Then  on  Mon- 
day morning,  with  appetites  sharpened  by  one  day's  abstinence,  they 
crowd  the  Gold  Room  or  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  intrigue/with  unre. 
constructed  rebels.  The  Italian  and  Greek  bandits  are  exceedingly 
particular  about  their  religious  observances.  Would  they  venture  to 
believe  that  the  son  of  Mary  was  not  miraculously  conceived  ?  Not 
they  —  at  the  peril  of  their  eternal  salvation.  But  our  Italian  brigand 
invokes  the  favor  of  the  Virgin  before  he  sacks  a  carriage,  and  scru- 
pulously kneels  at  every  wayside  cross.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween this  formalism  and  any  other  kind  that  is  compatible  with  using 
the  deposits  in  a  bank,  or  hushing  up  the  numerous  breaches  of  trust 
of  every  kind,  or  selling  short,  or  grasping  the  hands  of  the  republic's 
enemies,  that  still  drip  with  our  best  blood,  and  would  shed  it  again  to- 
morrow ! 

Man  himself  is  the  altar  to  receive  our  gifts,  to  exhale  our  fra- 
grance, to  attract  our  homage.  There  is  an  element  in  all  which 
makes  them  temples.  In  some  it  is  the  heavenly  capacity  to  bless ; 
in  others  it  is  the  heaven-sent  longing  to  receive  the  blessing.    Now 
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there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  and  each  one  of  them  is  commissioned 
to  do  mankind  some  service.  But  the  moral  law  is  above  them  all, 
the  pollen  into  which  our  nature  blossoms  to  fertilize  them.  The 
best  gift  of  our  intelligence  is  sterile  until  our  sense  of  what  is  right 
and  proper  broods  over  it.  And  wherever  you  discover  the  existence 
of  that  sense,  you  have  found  a  nerve  that  extends  into  the  personality 
of  God.  No  matter  where  you  find  it.  In  a  clear  pool  of  water  that 
some  sea-cavern  shelters,  you  can  perceive  the  little  soft  mass  of  t)>e 
anemone :  touch  it,  and  you  shrink  back  startled  at  the  throb  of  its 
vitality,  which  immediately  connects  it  with  the  purpose  of  God  to 
make  living  beings.  On  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  and  the  weather- 
beaten  sides  of  rocks,  mark  the  symmetry  of  the  moss,  which  gathers 
like  the  curious  embossing  by  a  master's  hand,  and  grows,  by  divine 
rule,  like  a  whole  forest  of  the  noblest  trees.  A  law  is  in  it  that 
makes  its  place  in  creation  as  high  as  a  Mariposa  cedar.  And  the 
souls  of  men  range  in  stature,  from  the  idiot  to  the  genius  ;  you  cannot 
add  a  cubit  nor  subtract  one.  But  the  love  of  right  things  is  the 
equalizer  of  ail,  and  it  is  the  province  of  religion  to  describe  and  cher- 
ish that  love.  Suppose  we  try,  with  all  the  resources  of  our  intelli- 
gence, to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  our  being ;  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at 
the  ground  of  it  We  pass  through  the  attractions  of  our  taste  and 
sentiment  j  we  leave  on  either  side  our  inborn  or  acquired  superiori- 
ties ;  no  pride  in  any  one  peculiarity  can  stop  our  search.  Some- 
thing tells  our  conceit  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  real  manli- 
ness that  makes  us  fit  to  live.  In  moments  of  enthusiasm  for  truth 
we  find  it.  When  our  heart  kindles  to  see  all  the  heart  flush  to  an- 
other being's  face,  when  our  cheek  bums  as  if  struck  by  the  blow  of 
wrong,  when  we  all  muster  at  the  call  of  some  principle,  and  the 
blood  of  all  our  veins  seems  poured  into  one  artery  to  give  it  a  beat 
that  shall  be  felt  through  the  country,  till  the  country  is  a  pulse  to  shat- 
t**r  some  crime  against  humanity,  and  the  crime  it  catches  from  us  a 
vibration  that  tears  it  all  to  pieces,  then  we  confess  that  we  have  found 
the  thing  for  which  we  were  made  ;  to  right  what  is  wrong,  to  succor 
what  is  weak,  to  shelter  the  violets  of  purity,  to  excite  the  dull  and 
half-spoiled  natures  to  resume  their  natural  dignity,  to  strike  the  fetters 
from  God's  hand  in  each  of  them,  and  grasp  it,  and  claim  its  fellow- 
ship. And  when  we  subside  from  these  ecstacies  of  rectitude,  and 
think  that  we  will  solace  ourselves  with  beauty,  it  is  like  waking  up 
to  find  a  day  without  the  sun.  All  the  features  of  the  landscape  are 
there,  its  space,  its  atmosphere,  its  usual  proportions.  But  the  bloom 
of  the  light  has  been  rubbed  from  it.  The  moral  law  lies  in  the  lap 
of  the  woild  like  the  glory  of  morning  ;  and  when  we  walk  "by  it  our 
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feet  brush  its  dewy  freshness,  and  our  lungs  breathe  the  tonic  tiiat 
keeps  up  the  heart  of  the  Infinite  Himself.  For  His  ways  were  regu- 
lar before  they  were  beautiful,  and  chaos  received  order  before  it  be- 
came invested  with  a  single  charm. 

Many  times  in  the  life  of  every  human  being,  this  vindication  has 
been  made.  We  have  said  No,  to  our  cost,  and  never  regretted  it 
We  have  said  Yea,  to  our  great  delight.  We  have  renounced,  or  we 
have  claimed,  in  the  name  of  morality.  We  have  put  our  heart  on 
the  anvil,  and  the  hammer  has  struck  fire  from  it  to  light  our  steps. 
Nothing  that  we  ever  enjoyed  or  appreciated  has  had  the  like  supe- 
riority. 

We  are  religious  when  we  mind  this  natural  tendency,  and  prefer 
it  to  all  observances  of  society,  and  to  all  the  forms  that  claim  to  be 
venerable.  We  build  a  temple  when  we  go  quarrying  for  this  precious 
material,  and  strike  its  vein  in  men.  A  meeting-house  ought  to  be 
the  mouth  of  a  shaft  that  is  pushed  up  through  the  crust  of  clouds 
into  this  perpetual  sunshine  of  God's  personal  truthfulness,  which  is 
His  love  because  it  is  so  true.  Straight  up,  divine  service  ought  to 
carry  this  well  that  draws  life,  with  the  united  pull  of  all  a  people's 
eagerness  to  know  the  laws  of  things  ;  straight  up,  through  voluptuous 
and  charming  clouds,  into  the  colorless  clearness  of  reality,  leaving 
sentiment  and  superfine  worshipping  all  adrift  below,  with  fogs  of 
liturgies  and  rites.  And  the  bulk  of  all  the  praying  should  consist  of 
this  upward  mining  of  the  conscience  and  the  intellect,  to  detach 
God  Himself  and  furnish  Him  to  men,  not  as  men  wish  him,  or  as 
they  imagine  Him,  or  as  they  have  hitherto  misapprehended  Him, 
but  as  He  is,  in  all  the  facts  of  man  and  nature,  separated  from  the 
slag  of  superstition  :  His  uniform  morality,  His  disregard  of  all  our 
ignorance  and  our  caprice. 

John  Weiss. 


■  *»^ 


Where  honor  or  where  conscience  does  not  bind. 

No  other  law  shall  shackle  me  ; 

Slave  to  myself  I  will  not  be. 
Nor  shall  my  future  action  be  confined 

By  my  own  present  mind. 
Who  by  resolves  and  vows  engaged  does  stand 

For  days  that  yet  belong  to  fate, 
Does,  like  an  un  thrift,  mortgage  his  estate, 

Before  it  falls  into  his  hand.  —  Cowley. 


ALL'S    WELL* 

SWEET-VOICED  Hope,  thy  fine  discourse 
Foretold  not  half  life's  good  to  me  ; 
Thy  painter,  Fancy,  hath  not  force 
To  show  how  sweet  it  is  to  be  I 
Thy  witching  dream 
And  pictured  scheme 
To  match  the  fact  still  want  the  power ; 
Thy  promise  brave 
From  birth  to  grave 
Life's  bloom  may  beggar  in  an  hour. 

Ask  and  receive,  —  't  is  sweetly  said  ; 
Yet  what  to  plead  for  know  I  not ; 
For  Wish  is  worsted,  Hope  o'ersped, 
And  aye  to  thanks  returns  my  thought 

If  I  would  pray, 

I  've  naught  to  say 
But  this,  that  God  may  be  God  still, 

For  Him  to  live 

Is  still  to  give, 
And  sweeter  than  my  wish  his  wilL 

O  wealth  of  life  beyond  all  bound  ! 

Eternity  each  moment  given  ! 
What  plummet  may  the  Present  sound  1 
Who  promises  a  future  heaven  ? 

Or  glad,  or  grieved. 

Oppressed,  relieved. 
In  blackest  night,  or  brightest  day, 

Still  pours  the  flood 

Of  golden  good. 
And  more  than  heartfiill  fills  me  aye. 

Jiy  wealth  is  common ;  I  possess 

No  petty  province,  but  the  whole; 
What's  mine  alone  is  mine  far  less 
Than  treasures  shared  by  every  souL 
Talk  not  of  store. 
Millions  or  more,  — 

*  This  poem,  published  ten  years  ago  this  month  in  the  AUanik  Monthly^  we  d^ 
sire  should  have  a  place  in  the  Radical,  — Ed. 
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Of  values  which  the  purse  may  hold,  — 

But  this  divine  1 

I  own  the  mine 
Whose  grains  outweigh  a  planet's  gold. 

I  haTe  a  stake  in  every  star, 

In  every  beam  that  fills  the  day; 
All  hearts  of  men  my  coffers  are, 
My  ores  arterial  tides  convey ; 

The  fields,  the  skies. 

The  sweet  replies 
Of  thought  to  thought  are  my  gold'Klust, -* 

The  oaks,  the  brooks. 

And  speaking  looks 
Of  lovers'  faith  and  friendship's  trust 

Life's  youngest  tides  jey-brimming  flow 

For  him  who  lives  above  ail  years, 
Who  a!l-immortal  makes  the  Now, 
And  is  not  ta'en  in  Time's  arrearSy 

His  life's  a  hymn 

The  seraphim 
Might  hark  to  hear  or  help  to  sing, 

And  to  his  soul 

The  boundless  whole 
Its  bounty  all  doth  daily  bring. 

'<A11  mine  is  thine,"  the  sky-sou!  s^tfa; 
*'The  wealdi  I  am,  must  thou  become 
Richer  and  richer,  breath  by  breath,— 
Immortal  gain,  immortal  room  !  " 

And  since  all  his 

Mine  also  is. 
Life's  gift  outruns  my  fancies  far, 

And  drowns  the  dream 

In  larger  stream. 
As  morning  drinks  the  morning-star. 

D.  A.  Wasson. 


THE  TWO  REUGIONS  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
HI. 

THE  subject  in  hand  has  thus  far  been  treated  in  its  biographical 
aspects  purely.  The  first  article  described  Jesus  and  the  Christ 
as  itidividuais  living  amid  the  incidents  and  exposed  to  the  contin- 
gettdes  of  life,  each  having  bis  own  solitary  lot  and  experience. 
Here  it  came  out  that  the  lot  and  experience  of  Jesus  were  those  of 
a  man  ;  that  the  lot  and  experience  of  the  Christ  were  not  those  of 
a  man,  but  of  a  superior  being.  The  second  article  described  Jesus 
aod  the  Christ  9&  persons,  living  in  social  relations.  Here  it  appeared 
that  Jesus  sustained  to  men  relations  of  a  simply  human  character, 

—  natural  relations,  direct,  friendly,  genial,  unassuming,  —  the  rela- 
tions of  a  companion,  teacher  and  helper ;  that  the  Christ,  on  the 
other  hand,  sustained  towards  men  relations  of  a  superhuman  and 
tmhuman  character,  unnatural,  unfriendly,  ungenial,  and  assuming,  in 
the  very  highest  degree.  It  is  time  now  to  show  the  relations  in 
which  the  two  characters  stand  to  the  larger  world  of  thoughts  and 
people.  I  have,  tried  to  clear  up  the  path  as  I  went  on,  so  that  do 
mist  of  misconception  should  make  irresolute  the  line  of  thought. 
But  as  no  care  in  this  regard  is  excessive,  a  word  of  preliminary  re- 
mark may  be  timely.  Objections  to  the  course  of  this  argument  may 
come  from  two  sides,  —  the  Orthodox  and  the  Liberal.  The  Liberal 
will  say,  has  said  in  fact,  that  the  attempt  to  distinguish  between 
Jesus  and  the  Christ  is  forced  ;  that  the  discussion  in  its  whole  import 
and  purport  is  cheap ;  that  the  play  is  not  worth  the  candle  ;  that 
Jesus  and  the  Christ  are  one  and  the  same  person ;  so  held  in  tlw 
consciousness  of  Christendom  ;  so  delineated  in  the  gospels  largely 
interpreted ;  and  that  it  is  a  poor  refinement  of  criticism  to  separate 
them. 

The  Orthodox  will  say  the  argument  is  superfluous.  The  distinc- 
tion is  one  that  has  been  not  recognized  merely,  not  conceded,  but 
brought  out,  contended  for  by  the  foremost  doctors  of  the  church,  and 
made  the  corner-stone  of  Salvation.  Jesus  and  the  Christ  were  two 
beings,  and  yet  one  being.     The  Redeemer  was  both  God  and  Mao, 

—  real  Man  and  real  God.  The  Radical's  discussion  accrues  to  the 
benefit  of  his  adversaries.    He  is  an  unwilling  servant  of  the  FattL 

Let  it  be  understood  now  that  both  these  attitudes  towards  tbift- 
a^ument  are  fairly  appreciated  by  the  writer,  and  that  be  would  be 
happy  to  notice  an  equally  fair  appreciation  of  his  own  position. 
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With  the  Orthodox  he  urges  on  the  Liberal  the  impossibility  of  con- 
structing  a  simple  human  being,  a  simple  man,  out  of  the  materials 
accumulated  in  the  four  gospels.  No  arts  of  manipulation  will  avail 
to  work  up  the  traits  that  lie  scattered  about  here  into  a  consistent 
human  personality.  There  are  two  characters^  —  in  intimate  concur- 
rence of  will ,  possibly,  —  but  two  characters^  and  the  criticism  that 
would  make  them  one  must  resort  to  an  exegisis  that,  in  one  interest 
or  the  other,  does  violence  to  language. 

With  the  Liberal  the  writer  urges  on  the  Orthodox  that  two  beings 
are  two  beings,  and  not  one ;  that  if  two  beings  are  portrayed  as 
central  figures  by  the  Evangelists,  it  may  be  necessary  to  chose  be- 
tween them,  but  to  accept  both  is  out  of  the  question.  It  is  very 
easy  to  say  the  Redeemer  was  a  God-man  j  but  to  think  it  is  far  less 
easy  :  to  think  it  clearly,  and  state  it  intelligently,  has  been  the  effort 
of  the  church  doctors  ever  since  the  Athanasian  creed  was  written, 
and  the  effort  has  signally  failed.  The  problem  has  been  thrust  away 
into  the  dark  chamber  of  mystery,  from  which  no  intellect  may  take 
it.  The  heroic^ndeavors  of  the  schoolmen  to  put  the  church  dogma 
into  forms  of  words,  brought  them  nothing  but  disrepute.  The  plain 
question  is,  whether  Jesus  and  the  Christ  be  separate  persons  or  nai. 
If  they  be,  a  fine  phrase  will  not  cover  up  the  difference.  You  may 
accept  neither  or  either.  You  may  say  Jesus  was  a  Man  whose 
friends  and  disciples  we  are  ;  or  you  may  say  the  Christ  was  a  God, 
of  whose  redemption  we  are  the  subjects.  You  may  adopt  the  natu- 
ral religion  or  the  supernatural ;  the  spiritual  or  the  mediatorial ;  the 
human  or  the  vicarious  :  but  both  you  cannot  adopt  These  two 
figures  are  central,  not  only  in  the  literature  of  the  Evangelists,  but 
in  the  world  of  thought ;  and  each,  in  his  own  world,  is  central. 
Radically  different  are  the  systems  of  ideas  that  revolve  around  the 
two  names. 

Of  first  moment  to  regard  here  is  the  fact  that  the  Christ's  name 
is  associated  with  a  system  of  doctrines,  while  the  name  Jesus  calls  up 
an  order  of  truths.  Even  in  the  New  Testament  the  shadowy  out- 
lines of  a  theological  plan  are  visible  in  connection  with  the  Christ. 
We  may  mark  them  thus  : 

1.  The  veiled,  incommunicable  and  absolute  God.  "The  Light 
shone  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not."  "  No 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time."  "  O  righteous  Father,  the  world 
hath  not  known  thee  ;  but  I  have  known  thee  ;  and  these  have  known 
that  thou  hast  sent  me."  "  God  is  Spirit : "  that  is,  is  impalpable, 
save  to  those  who  reach  him  through  the  Christ. 

2.  The  race  lying  in  darkness.     "  He  was  in  the  world,  and  the 
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ivorld  received  him  not"  "  Ye  are  from  beneath ;  I  am  from  above. 
Ye  are  of  this  world :  I  am  not  of  this  world.  If  ye  believe  not 
that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins."  "  Ye  are  of  your  Father ; 
the  Devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  Father  ye  will  do."  "  He  will  con- 
vince the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment."  "  The 
world  hath  hated  them,  because  they  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I 
am  not  of  the  world."  **  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world."  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his 
only  B^;otten  Son,  that  whoso  believeth  on  him  might  not  perishy  but 
have  everlasting  life."  "God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to 
condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  Him  might  be  saved." 
**  If  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated 
you ; "  and  so  on,  in  every  chapter. 

3.  A  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  "  No  man  cometh  to  the 
Father  but  by  me."  "  I  am  the  door."  "  I  am  the  Vine."  "  I  am 
the  Way,  and  the  Truth,  and  the  Life."  "  Without  me  ye  can*  do 
nothing."    The  passages  jump  to  the  lips. 

4.  A  Hell  for  the  disbelieving :  a  Heaven  for  the  believing.  "  He 
that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already,  became  he  has  not  be- 
lieved." "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life :  he 
that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  on  him." 

5.  A  Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraklete,  the  Comforter,  sent  expressly  to 
take  the  Christ's  place  in  the  world,  to  glorify  him,  to  be  a  perpetual 
witness  of  the  Father,  to  guide  the  Christians  into  all  truth.  "  He 
will  abide  with  you  forever."  The  Spirit  is  represented  as  a  conscious 
person;  —  "sent,"  "coming,"  "dwelling,"  "revealing,"  "reminding," 
"  reproving ;" —  a  person  who  starts  out  into  separate  executive  exis- 
tence after  the  death  and  ascension  of  the  Saviour. 

Here  is  the  outline  of  the  church  scheme  of  salvation  ;  and  it  is 
the  only  scheme  that  is  implied  in  the  Christ  gospel.  As  we  turn 
back  to  Matthew  we  find  nothing  whatever,  at  all  like  this.  We 
are  in  another  world  of  thought.  New  skies  bend  over  us  ;  a  new 
atmosphere  breathes  around.  Not  a  dogma  is  to  be  found  ;  not  a 
precise  statement  of  dogmatical  cast.  The  characteristic  of  the  truth 
of  Jesus,  is  its  universality.  Here  is  a  centre,  but  no  visible  circum- 
ference ;  and  there  is  no  visible  circumference  because  the  centre  is 
spiritual^  and  not  metaphysical.  It  is  thought^  not  beliefs  it  is  truths  not 
opinion.  The  Christ  is  a  theologian  :  Jesus  is  none.  His  organ  was 
intuition.  "  Blessed  are  the  Pure  in  Heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 
No  one  has  stated  this  so  well  as  Renan  in  his  magnificent  Essay  on 
"  The  Religious  Future  of  Modem  Society."    "Jesus,"  he  says,  "  has 
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founded  the  absolute  religion,  excluding  nothing,  fixing  nodiing :  hb 
symbols  are  not  final  dogmas,  but  images  of  indefinite  expansion. 
We  search  his  words  in  vain  for  a  theological  proposition.  All  pro- 
fessions of  faith  are  treason  to  the  thought  of  Jesus.  If  Jesus  still 
watches  the  fortunes  of  the  work  he  began,  he  is  certainly  not  with 
those  that  would  shut  it  up  in  a  catechism,  but  Math  those  that  labor 
to  carry  it  forward.  Whatever  transformations  dogma  may  undei]gOk 
Jesus  will  still  be  the  author  of  pure  sentiment  in  religion.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  will  not  be  superseded.  No  discovery,  no 
system  will  forbid  our  attaching  ourselves  to  the  grand  intellectual 
and  moral  line,  at  whose  head,  rightly  or  wrongly,  shines  the  name  of 
Jesus.  His  religion  is  limitless.  He  founded  it  in  Humanity,  as  in 
humanity  Socrates  founded  philosophy,  and  Aristotle  science." 
(Religious  History  and  Criticism,  pp.  352-3). 

The  method  of  Jesus  carried  him  beyond  all  dogmatical  lines,  as 
the  intuitive  method  of  necessity  must.  His  felt  beliefs  must,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  larger  than  any  doctrines  that  his  knowledge 
could  shape,  or  his  understanding  could  formulate  :  they  must  share 
in  the  indefiniteness,  as  they  partake  of  the  glow  of  feeling  itself. 
They  must  make  amends  for  haziness  of  outline,  by  splendor  of 
radiance. 

The  beliefs  of  Jesus  are  heart  beliefs,  intensely  real  and  personal, 
but  not  susceptible  of  logical  statement.  His  belief  in  God,  for  in- 
stance, would  be  pantheistic  were  it  not  so  vital  to  the  affections. 
Feeling  always  personifies,  and  consequently  personality  is  sacred. 
This  God  is  far  enough  from  being  "  the  Light  shining  uncompre- 
hended  in  darkness."  The  heavenly  Father  is  as  different  from  the 
"  Father  "  of  the  Christ,  as  the  Theist's  God  is  from  Brahm.  He  is 
literally  a  parent.  "  He  makes  the  sun  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
good,  and  sends  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust."  "  If  ye  know 
how  to  give  good  gifts  to  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your 
Father  in  heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him."  "  Con- 
sider the  lilies  how  they  grow ;  yet  even  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory, 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these."  "  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air  ; 
your  Heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  Are  you  not  much  better  than 
they  ? "  "  Not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  your  Father. 
Ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows."  "  The  very  hairs  of  your 
head  are  all  numbered."  "Your  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye 
have  need  of  before  ye  ask  him."  "  Thy  Father  who  seeth  in  secret 
shall  reward  thee  openly."  "  It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  who  is 
in  heaven  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish."  "  I  thank  thee^ 
O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these 
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tfiings  from  the  wise  and  provident,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes." 

It  is  as  Renan  says,  "  Neither  Jew  nor  Mussulman  have  compre- 
hended this  delicious  theology  of  Love.  The  God  of  Jesus  is  not 
that  Sovereign  Fate  that  kills  when  it  pleases,  damns  when  it  pleases, 
and  when  it  pleases  saves.  The  God  of  Jesus  is  Our  Father.  We 
think  we  hear  the  soft  voice  of  a  child  crying  *  Father.'  "  The  heart's 
truth  to  itself  guarantees  the  truth  of  the  conception  :  the  universality 
of  the  heart's  instinctive  desires  guarantees  its  acceptance  by  man- 
kind :  the  vividness  of  the  heart's  faith  dispenses  with  logical  con- 
sistency in  the  form  of  the  belief. 

Equally  natural,  simple,  hearty,  and  homely  is  his  doctrine  of  man 
—  of  a  lost  race,  a  race  fallen,  decrepit,  astray,  benighted,  — we  do 
not  hear  half  a  word.  Of  the  race,  of  "  the  world,"  of  mankind,  we 
hear,  in  fact,  nothing.  The  thought  is  concrete,  It  is  not  "  man  " 
that  is  in  question  ;  it  is  men  and  women  ;  and  they  are  taken  as 
people  of  honest,  rugged  common  sense  always  do  take  them.  A 
single  sentence  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  throws  a  noon-day  light  on  his^ 
belief  respecting  men  and  women  : 

Be  ye  therefore  perfect  as  your  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect. 

How  will  the  believer  in  human  incapacity  interpret  that  ?  Jesus 
dearly  has  faith  in  affection,  conscience,  will.  He  believes  that  the 
commonest  people  may  be  inspired  by  a  great  thougl^t,  a  fine  motive. 
He  is  sure  that  the  human  love  will  answer  to  the  divine,  and  that 
the  divine  love  will  be  satisfied  with  the  human.  Their  purity  ensures 
for  them  the  beatific  vision.  Their  hunger  and  thirst  brings  them 
supplies  from  the  divine  fountains.  Their  meekness  makes  them 
inheritors  of  the  earth.  Their  mercy  pledges  to  them  the  mercy  of 
God.  As  they,  with  natural  kindness,  forgive  their  enemies,  God  will 
forgive  them  their  sins.  They  may  measure  God's  loving  kindness 
by  their  own.  He  means  by  goodness  precisely  what  they  mean  by 
it  Jesus'  hopefulness  of  men  seems  unbounded.  The  occasional 
fierceness  of  his  denunciations  but  attests  the  strength  of  his  confi- 
dence in  their  capacity.  He  never  would  have  hurled  such  invective 
against  the  Pharisees,  if  he  had  supposed  them  to  be  cursed  by  nature, 
and  helpless  beneath  their  load  of  moral  infirmity. 

He  has  a  hell,  and  a  deep  one  ;  yes,  and  a  terrible,  but  it  is  for 
those  who  are  faithless  to  their  human  duties,  and  for  none  others : 
The  most  Orthodox  of  the  community,  the  very  elect  of  the  people, 
the  pillars  of  the  church,  the  puritans  in  faith,  and  the  saints  in  holi- 
ness, may  go  into  it  as  quickly  as  any  ;  and  are  rather  more  likely  to 
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go  there  quickly  because  their  pride  of  sanctity  lifts  them  above  tbc 
simple  duties  of  common  existence. 

He  has  a  heaven,  and  a  large  one  ;  but  none  are  in  it  because  they 
believe  correctly,  or  offer  sacrifice  in  the  temple.  Anybody  may  be 
there,  —  Greek,  Roman,  Samaritan,  —  who  loves  his  neighbor  as  him- 
self. "  If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that 
thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar 
and  go  away."  Speculative  philosophy  may  smile  at  anything  so 
simple  as  this.     But  practical  philosophy  alwa3rs  follows  this  rule. 

Equally  simple  is  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  respecting  the  relation  that 
exists  betT\'een  Man  and  God.  He  speaks  as  if  the  human  heart 
could  drink  in  the  divine  love  as  easily  as  the  ground  drinks  in  the 
rain,  and  sees  no  more  need  for  a  mediator  betweeti  the  father  and 
his  child,  than  between  the  skies  and  the  earth.  A  pure  atmosphere 
is  the  best  medium.  Here  the  "  Spirit,"  the  Paraklete,  Advocate, 
Comforter,  has  no  place  and  no  function.  The  story'  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  is  not  in  Matthew  ;  but  it  is  in  a  book  whose  doctrine  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  with  Matthew.  The  story  contains  the  doctrine 
of  sin  and  repentance  which  Jesus  taught,  a  doctrine  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  that  inculcated  by  the  Christ. 

In  fact,  as  we  trace  these  broad  differences  in  speculative  religion 
back  to  their  sources,  we  find  that  we  are  contrasting  Liberal  Christi- 
anity in  its  simplest  humanitarian  type  with  the  popular  sacramental 
and  vicarious  religion.  As  the  heart's  natural  theism  differs  from  the 
trinitarianism  of  the  church  ;  as  the  unaffected  rationalism  of  the  con- 
science differs  from  the  scheme  of  atonement  by  proxy  ;  as  the  natu- 
ralism of  common  sense  differs  from  the  supematuralism  of  theology, 
so  differs  Jesus  from  the  Christ.  As  wide  a  distance  separates  the 
two  characters  as  separates  Augustine  from  Theodore  Parker,  or 
Channing  from  Athanasius.  The  two  persons  are  speculatively  at 
enmity  with  one  another  ;  their  enmity  divides  the  churches  to-day. 
And  the  division  of  the  churches,  broad  and  deep  and  irreconcilable 
as  it  is,  is  no  broader,  deeper,  or  more  irreconcilable  than  the  division 
between  these  two  subjects  of  the  earliest  Christian  biography.  At 
the  period  when  the  last  of  these  Evangelists  wrote,  the  stream  had 
parted,  and  the  believers  were  following  intently  the  divergent  cur- 
rents, knowing  that  they  were  divergent,  and  would  carry  the  scat- 
tering disciples  far  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other's  hands. 

O.  B.  Frotuingham. 


PRESUMPTION   IN  THEOLOGICAL  METHODS. 

OF  the  two  theological  methods  known  as  the  dogmatic  and  the 
scientific^  on  which  does  the  charge  of  presumption  fairly  rest  ? 

The  dogmatic  method  assumes  that  there  may  be  occasions  in  which 
a  departure  from  the  laws  of  nature  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
Creator ;  and  maintains,  that  in  the  case  of  Christianity  there  has 
been  such  a  necessary  departure.  There  were  extraordinary  circum- 
stances in  which  the  established  laws  of  the  creation  were  not  com- 
petent to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  him  who  established  them !  Is  not 
this  presumption  ? 

Nothing  but  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  scope  and  potency  of 
the  established  laws  of  the  creation  could  make  it  less  than  presump- 
tuous to  say  that  these  laws  must  be,  or  have  been,  insufficient  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  .of  the  Creator.  Do  we  understand  thor- 
oughly the  ordinances  of  Heaven  ?  can  we  set  the  dominion  thereof 
in  the  earth  ?  "  Where  "  were  we  "  when  God  laid  the  foundations  " 
of  the  order  of  Nature,  that  we  dare  to  pronounce  them  inadequate  ? 
Have  we  "  entered  into  the  springs  of  the  sea  "  of  inspiration  in  the 
human  soul,  that  we  can  say  it  is  so  shallow  as  to  need  an  influx 
which  the  divine  sources  in  their  regular  flow  do  not  supply  ?  It  is 
presumption  to  make  our  knowledge  and  our  experience  of  natural 
laws  the  criterion  of  what  may  be  done  by  divine  power  working 
through  those  laws.  That  the  Christian  religion  had  not  come 
through  the  divine  agency  in  the  laws  of  the  human  constitution,  was 
no  proof  that  it  could  not  come  thus ;  and  our  lack  of  information 
concerning  the  rise  and  growth  of  that  religion  in  the  Jewish  mind 
makes  it  in  the  highest  degree  presumptuous  to  assert  that  Christian- 
ity involved  a  departure  from  natural  law. 

Compare  with  this  position  that  of  the  scientific  method,  which  sim- 
ply traces  as  far  as  possible  the  working  of  divinely  established  law 
in  all  events,  and  which,  when  it  cannot  discern  the  working  of  that 
law  in  any  phenomenon,  attributes  the  failure  to  its  own  incapacity, 
to  its  lack  of  information  or  of  skill  in  the  use  of  information,  not  to 
a  deficiency  in  the  laws  of  the  universe  ;  which,  in  a  word,  attributes 
the  short-coming  to  itself  and  not  to  God  ? 

This  method  is  charged  with  setting  up  human  experience  of  law 
as  the  limitation  of  the  modes  of  divine  activity ;  of  presiuning  to 
deny  the  ability  of  the  Creator  to  work  in  other  ways  than  those 
which  are  within  the  range  of  human  observation.  But  the  scientific 
method  does  not  make  human  experience  the  test  of  divine  ability, 
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operating  through  natural  law  or  otherwise.  It  simply  makes  hunum 
experience  of  the  divine  modes  of  action  in  general  history  the  test  of  the 
probability  of  events  in  any  special  history.  It  does  not  say  "  Such 
a  reported  event  is  contrary  to  human  experience,  and  therefore  b 
beyond  the  scope  of  divine  power,"  but  it  says,  "  Such  an  event  is 
apparently  opposed,  not  merely  to  ordinary  observation,  but  to  the 
fundamental  processes  of  nature  so  far  as  we  have  knowledge  of  them 
in  general  history,  and  is  therefore  highly  improbable."  The  scien- 
tific method  does  not  say  "  impossible,"  by  the  mouth  of  its  best 
advocates  ;  and  where  it  does,  it  means  by  the  word  no  limitation  of 
the  divine  power,  but  merely  the  highest  degree  of  historic  improba- 
bility ;  it  means  a  possibility  not  worth  much  consideration,  in  the 
absence  of  other  testimony  than  that  of  religious  tradition.  The  sci- 
entific method  does  not  therefore  assume  to  comprehend  the  divine 
order  completely  :  does  not  presume  to  say  either  that  there  may  be 
a  necessity  of  departure  from  that  order,  or  that  any  historical  event 
has  been  a  departure  from  that  order.  The  dogmatic  method  does 
presume  thus,  and  upon  it  the  charge  of  presumption  fairly  rests. 

Upon  the  dogmatic  method.  Not  necessarily  upon  the  persons  who 
advocate  that  method.  The  presumption  we  speak  of  is  speculative, 
not  moral,  of  systems,  not  of  character.  Individuals  may  be  pre- 
sumptuous in  their  manner  of  advocating  the  scientific  method,  but 
the  fault  is  in  their  temperament,  not  in  the  method.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  persons  may  be  modest  in  their  advocacy  of  the  dogmatic 
method  :  —  none  could  hope  to  be  more  unassuming  than  Channing, 
whose  statements  we  have  adopted  almost  literally  in  setting  forth ' 
the  main  assumption  of  that  method  : — but  the  method  involves  pre- 
sumption none  the  less.  Its  advocates  are  unconscious  of  this.  TTiey 
feel  sure  that  there  has  been,  in  the  case  of  Christianity,  a  departure 
from  the  established  laws  of  the  creation,  and  hence  they  do  not  feel 
that  there  is  any  presumption  in  saying  that  such  departure  may  be, 
and  has  been,  necessary.  But  there  is  :  presumption  from  which  &e 
scientific  method  is  free. 

Henry  W.  Brown. 


Ivo,  going  upon  an  embassy  for  St.  Louis,  met  a  woman  bearii^ 
fire  in  one  hand  and  water  in  the  other.  "  What  are  you  going  to 
do,"  said  he,  "  T\ith  the  fire  ? "  She  answered,  "  I  am  going  to  bum 
Paradise,  and  with  the  water  quench  the  fiames  of  Hell,  that  men 
hereafter  may  serve  God  without  the  incentives  of  hope  and  fear,  and 
purely  from  love." — Vdughan. 


RELIGION  IN  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

NOWADAYS  young  men  go  to  college  in  order  to  thoroughly 
develop  themselves  in  all  natural  directions.  They  go  for  the 
most  part,  in  search  of  a  liberal  education  ;  not  that  they  may  obtain 
a  preparatory  course  to  the  study  of  law,  of  medicine,  or  theology. 
They  go  with  their  eyes  wide  open  ;  they  want  to  take  in  all  that  is 
possible  in  each  single  glance,  and  are  even  somewhat  afraid  of  hard 
study^  lest  by  too  deep  a  devotion  to  one  regular  routine,  they  miss 
more  important  opportunities,  and  fail  to  become  acquainted  with 
what  they  can  never  find  in  books.  They  place  great  faith  in  base 
ball  and  boating,  as  fields  for  the  expansion  of  an  enterprise  and 
originality  which  is  carefully  repressed  in  the  recitation  room  ;  and 
as  soon  as  an  organization  of  any  kind  springs  up  in  the  class,  each 
fellow  turns  politician,  and  canvasses  his  neighbor  as  to  the  best  men 
for  the  offices.  They  are  eager  to  search  out  the  hidden  causes  of 
whatever  comes  under  their  observation ;  and  there  are  those  who, 
in  their  hurry  to  investigate  the  fundamental  laws  of  mind  and  mat- 
ter, often  talk  over  their  fires  till  midnight,  handling  extravagant  gen- 
eralities with  the  steadiest  composure. 

The  first  view  they  catch  of  college  life  is  through  poetic  lenses. 
Even  being  hazed  by  the  Sophomores  in  their  first  few  weeks,  if  disa- 
greeable, is  romantically  so.  Is  it  not  the  battle  of  the  weak  against 
the  strong,  and  do  not  the  weak'  finally  conquer,  as  in  the  story-books  ? 
Thoy  have,  moreover,  their  Odin  and  Thor  to  help  them  through, 
bo3rs  older  or  more  experienced  than  the  rest,  who  become  the 
heroes  of  the  day,  even  receive  heroic  honors  at  the  hands  of  their 
classmates,  as  Odin  and  Thor  formerly  from  our  Saxon  ancestors. 
In  the  end,  as  always,  the  demi-gods  are  found  to  have  their  faults 
and  perish.  BuJ  the  boy's  reverence,  sometimes  smothered  in  the 
disappointment  that  ensues,  is  oftener  transferred  to  another,  and, 
for  the  time  being,  more  worthy  object.  Outsiders  who  hear  the  wild 
talk  of  Freshmen  during  winter  vacation,  are  astonished,  and  cannot 
imagine  whence  comes  such  boundless  enthusiasm.  They  do  not 
know  that  those  old  musty  dormitories  are  the  German  forest  of  the 
present  day,  where  youth  each  year  fights  out  anew  the  primeval 
contest  between  barbarism  and  civilization. 

Yet  it  is  generally  reported  that  college  students  are  inclined  to  be 
irreligious,  and  to  one  who  judges,  not  in  the  light  of  human  nature, 
but  by  forms  and  prejudices,  such  indeed  seems  to  be  the  fact.  Here 
appears  a  paradox,  but  it  is  readily  explained. 
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The  boy  reaches  college,  crammed  full  in  most  directions  with 
traditionary  ideas,  which  he  has  learned  at  home.  But  college,  par- 
ticularly a  large  college,  like  Harvard,  is  a  place  most  decidedly  sid 
generis ;  and  he  finds  his  old  formulas  will  not  solve  the  new  moral 
and  social  problem  which  is  there  presented  to  him.  He  is  suddenly 
thrown  into  the  deeper  waters  of  life,  and  sinks  or  swims  according  to 
circumstances  —  circumstances  usually  being  the  natural  or  artificial 
character  of  the  youth's  early  training.  Then,  if  ever,  he  is  compelled 
to  think  for  himself;  and  the  immediate  result  appears  as  a  loss  of 
faith  in  whatever  he  has  before  placed  confidence,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  find  somewhat  worthy  of  his  holding  faith  in  it  anew.  This 
is  an  intermediate  phase  and  a  healthful  one,  between  the  childhood's 
credulity  and  too  cautious  manhood.  The  boy  is  not  wanting  in  true 
reverence,  if  you  can  find  him  the  proper  object,  but  just  at  this 
moment  he  is  hard  to  humbug.  He  knows  nothing  of  logic,  but  un- 
erring intuition  carries  him  straight  to  his  mark.  All  shams  and  pre- 
tenses are  to  him  mere  gossamer  veils,  which  only  serve  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  naked  reality  beneath,  —  and  woe  to  the  pretender  I  I 
am  not  certain  but  that  those  of  our  classmates  who  left  us  at  the  end 
of  Freshman  year,  were  greatly  the  gainers  thereby,,  having  learned 
the  larger  half  of  what  college  had  to  teach,  and  escaping  all  its  sub- 
sequent temptations.  Their  danger  lies  in  piercing  mannerism  to  the 
core,  perceiving  its  utter  worthlessness,  and  then  being  obliged  to 
adopt  it  as  their  own  code  from  fear  or  inability  to  appropriate  a  better. 
Many  may  well  and  earnestly  wish  in  after  life,  for  the  pure  enthusi- 
asm which  filled  them  in  those  "  days,  never  to  return." 

But  how  is  this  enthusiasm  met  and  answered  by  the  college  gov- 
ernment —  by  president,  professor,  tutor,  and  proctor  ?  Enthusiasm 
as  "  the  surest  moral  safeguard  against  selfishness,"  ought  to  be  cul- 
tivated, ought  to  be  encouraged.  If  the  enthusiast  is  in  danger  of 
rushing  headlong  out  of  sight  on  the  wrong  path,  it  may  be  well  to 
direct  him  aright,  but  never,  O  august  and  venerable  powers,  never 
violate  the  first  principles  of  your  Natural  Philosophy,  and  attempt 
to  replace  a  positive  force  by  a  negative  one  ! 

Yet  Ms  is  precisely  the  course  the  college  government  pursues.  I 
know  it  in  Harvard  by  personal  experience,  and  that  it  is  so  in  other 
colleges  I  have  learned  by  accurate  information.  "  Let  us  havei 
repression^  not  expressions^  they  say,  and  forthwith  the  whole  Fresh- 
man Class  are  snubbed  to  the  last  man  in  the  catalogue.  The  unpre- 
tending youths  are  patronized  in  the  recitation  room  by  dapper-look- 
ing -tutors  of  last  year's  graduation  ;  utterly  ignored  in  the  college 
grounds  by  more  venerable  instructors ;  and  thoroughly  frozen  at  the 
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president's  reception.  It  is  truly  wonderful  that  well-educated  gen- 
tlemen of  from  thirty  to  sixty  years  of  age,  should  need  to  be  con- 
stantly on  their  guard,  lest  boys  of  seventeen  become  too  familiar 
with  them.  Yet  such  is  evidentiy  the  case.  Perhaps  it  happens  that 
one  particidar  innocent  little  Freshman  has  been  rather  too  fond  of 
sleeping  an  hour  or  more  after  dinner  every  day,  in  the  drowsy  spring 
weather,  and  that  his  recitations  result  sadly  in  consequence.  Soon 
be  is  summoned  before  the  college  officers  of  justice,  his  bashful  and 
repentant  eye  is  met  by  the  stony  gaze  of  the  preceptor,  and  he  is 
informed  with  mathematical  accuracy,  just  how  long  it  will  be  before 
his  present  course  must  result  in  expulsion  from  the  seat  of  learning. 
Alter  such  occasions  I  have  heard  many  an  oath  from  fellows  who  did 
not  swear  under  ordinary  provocation.  A  fine  plan  for  coaxing  the 
lost  sheep  back  into  his  proper  flock,  but  one  which  has  failed  so 
often,  it  seems  now  quite  worth  while  to  make  trial  of  some  other 
method. 

To  those  who  have  ever  been  young,  and  who  remember  anything 
at  all  of  their  youth,  it  is  useless  to  say  that  such  a  course  on  the  part 
of  instructors  to  their  pupils,  is  in  any  manner  necessary  for  the  good 
order  and  well-being  of  the  college.  That  boys  are  to  be  ruled,  regu- 
lated, and  disciplined,  en  masse^  like  raw  troops  just  before  a  battle  — 
sorely  the  idea  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  something  far  different ! 
What  boys  want,  is  sympathy,  encouragement  in  all  their  undertak- 
ings, a  broad  field  for  developing  their  latent  energies  in  directions  of 
heart  as  weU  as  of  mind^  and  you  should  afford  it  them,  O  worthy  pro- 
fessors, even  at  the  expense  of  a  littie  of  your  frosty  dignity.  Dignity 
indeed !  Is  dignity  an  attribute  so  noble  that  it  must  be  cultivated 
at  the  expense  of  humanity  ? 

The  answer  has  always  been  made  on  behalf  of  cold-blooded  con- 
servatism, "  Indeed  sir,  we  have  constantly  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  the  students,  else  they  will  impose  upon  us,  and  play  tricks 
on  us.  At  times  the  students  behave  like  perfect  little  wild  beasts, 
sir." 

Does  youth  with  all  its  generous  impulses  go  to  college  with  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  imposing  upon  anybody  ?  Undoubtedly  there 
are  to  be  found  in  every  class  such  characters  as  it  is  customary  to 
term  "vicious  boys;"  a  small  minority,  and  detected  without  much 
difficulty.  Must  then  the  majority  also  be  clothed  in  straight-jackets 
on  their  account  ?  Is  universal  severity  necessary  for  their  control  ? 
But  they  never  are  controlled  in  the  slightest.  Let  our  "  little  wild 
beasts  "  themselves  refute  such  argument. 

In  Sophomore  year  X died  of  typhoid  fever,  brought  on  by 
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too  hard  study  and  too  few  of  the  comforts  of  life.     He  was  a  spten- 
did  ornament  to  the  recitation  room,  but  suffered  terribly  from  pov- 
erty.   It  is  not  true,  as  was  stated  in  a  newsp24)er  of  the  day,  that  he 
"starved  to  death:"  yet  many  newspaper  correspondents  have  hit 
wider  of  their  mark.     That  the  college  government  took  no  notice  of 
his  condition  previous  to  sickness  and  death,  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.     They  had  long  since  given  up  their  interest  in  the  individual,  in 
order  to  generalize  for  the  many.     But  the  students,  his  classmates, 
the  "  wild  beasts,"  never  left  him  day  or  night,  from  the  first  moment 
of  fever,  until  death  finally  came,  and,  in  five  hours  after  the  first 
authentic  information  of  his  circumstances,  had  subscribed  for  his 
relief  more  dollars,  than  the  poor  fellow  had  probably  seen  that  year. 
Such  an  event  and  its  result  placed  the  professor  at  the  mercy  of 
the  pupil.     Tell  me,  that  those  brave  young  hearts  were  not  religious 
in  such  devotion,  and  I  will  point  out  to  you  nobler  words  than  reli- 
gion and  morality.     No,  it   is  never  the  boy  who   is  irreligious  — 
always  his  instructor.     For  in  what  does  irreligion  consist?    Is  it  not 
in  a  want  of  faith ;  —  faith  in  the  triumph  of  right,  the  subversion  of 
wrong ;  faith  in  love,  in  progress,  in  perfection  ?    Who  here  then, 
appear  wanting  in  that  particular, — the  young  enthusiasts,  ardently 
striving,  knowing  so  little,  yet  seeking  a  way  outwards  and  upwards ; 
or  the  elder  casuists,  never  placing  confidence  for  fear  of  misplacing 
it,  and  laying  down  the  law  :  "  You  are  supposed  a  liar,  until  you  can 
prove  you  are  a  true  man."     I  honestly  believe  that  half  the  knavery 
in  the  world  comes  in  direct  consequence  of  a  fear  of  being  cheated. 
■  Thirty  months  ago  Mr.  Emerson  said  of  Harvard  College,  "  Rar^, 
the  horse-tamer,  should  teach  them  that  an  instructor  should  know 
neither  fear  nor  anger;"  and  the  statement  holds  good  now,  as  then, 
there,  as  everywhere  else.    Yet  for  four  years  I  myself  was  treated  in 
no  other  manner  than  with  suspicion,  and  constantly  was  a  witness 
to  unseemly  exhibitions  of  anger.     Now  that  I  am  through  with  it 
all,  looking  back  at  the  past  I  often  wonder  that  such  a  policy  on 
the  part  of  those  whom  it  was  my  natural  impulse  to  love  and  honor, 
did  not  curdle  to  the  poison  of  cynicism,  every  drop  of  generous  blood 
in  my  veins.     No  man  ever  taught  me  at  school  whose  memory  to 
this  day  1  do  not  cherish  tenderly.     Is  there  any  reason  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  why  the  case  should  be  different  with  a  college  pro- 
fessor ? 

A  course  of  behavior  as  of  superiors  to  inferiors,  a  demeanor  so 
entirely  pharasaical,  cannot  but  bring  about  the  worst  of  results  upon 
the  objects  of  its  unnatural  action.  The  College  Faculty  rule  by 
legal  authority,  and  legal  authority  exercises  everywhere,  till  the  mo- 
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before  revolution,  a  powerful  influence.  Insensibly  the  youtb- 
iiil  mind,  brought  daily  in  contact  with  much  respected  age  and  ex- 
perience, becomes  infected,  imitates,  feels  more  and  more  the  weight 
of  precedent,  aad  absorbs  continually  from  the  well-springs  of  a 
£d6e  philosophy.  Ideas  not  tolerated  in  Freshman  year  become  the 
watchword  of  tibe  -Senior.  Damaging  outside  pressure  of  fashionable 
society  may  teach  the  lesson  in  materialism  to  a  few,  but  the  majority 
learn  it  i>y  heart  ki  the  recitation  room. 

1  intend  neither  injustice  nor  severity  to  the  good  doctors.  I  will 
-allow  abe  sincerity  of  their  ultimate  intentions,  as  I  do  that  of  Cotton 
Mather  in  the  Salem  witchcraft.  The  fault  lies  with  the  whole  funda- 
-mental  system  of  college  government,  much  more  than  with  their 
present  administration  of  it  —  although  that,  too,  might  be  improved. 
And  I  have  reason  to  say  that  it  might  be  improved,  when  a  well- 
Icnown  professor  is  permitted  to  order  a  faea^'y  deduction  to  the  ac- 
count  of  that  young  man  who  accidentally  ran  against  him  while 
ascending  the  steps  of  University.  Nor  have  there  been  wanting 
many  other  such  instances  of  petty  tyranny.  It  must  be  true,  that 
Mack  sheep  are  to  be  found  among  the  shepherds  as  well  as  in  the 
4odc  The  system  however  —  Ma/  is  the  great  mischief;  rightfully 
bdonging  anywhere  in  the  past  history  of  this  planet,  rather  than  in 
America  of  to-day ;  a  relic  of  the  "  Old  Regime,"  which  should  be 
highly  prized  for  its  antiquity,  but  never  applied  to  practical  purpose. 
let  ns  hope  that,  like  the  Feudal  System,  it  answers  to  the  Middle 
Ages  of  our  academical  development,  and  will  soon  give  place  to  a 
Modem  Era  of  more  liberal  and  enlightened  measures.  If  it  does 
fiot,  then  I  prophecy  that  in  a  few  years  the  broad  expanse  of  an 
ittinois  prairie  will  educate  a  young  man  far  better  for  his  duties  as 
an  American  citizen,  than  all  the  colleges  in  the  land. 

So  much  for  the  religious  element  in  Harvard,  both  as  to  those 
who  are  usually  supposed  to  supply  it,  and  those  who  are  generally 
nnderstood  to  be  in  want  of  it.  I  make  no  mention  in  this  account 
of  the  many  follies,  vices,  and  flagrant  misdemeanors  of  students, 
partly  because  such  are  always  directly  traceable  to  home  influences,, 
and  partly  because  they  enter  into  so  slight  a  percentage  of  the 
overage  activity  of  all,  that  not  to  neglect  them  in  the  present  in- 
stance,  would  be  trivial  indeed.  A  more  important  question  must  be 
raised  in  r^ard  to  what  methods  are  employed  at  college  to  inculcate 
leligious  principle  and  ideas  of  morality  m  the  youthful  mind  ?  What 
famishes  the  outward  semblance  of  religious  feeling  where,  as  we 
already  know,  it  is  utterly  wanting  at  heart  ? 

The  answer  is,  ^  morning  pcayers,"  "  Sunday  service,"  and  "  Chris- 
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tian  Evidences/'  names  which  a  two-thirds'  majority  of  the  students 
recollect  only  with  dislike,  and  utter  only  with  contempt  Morning 
prayers,  especially,  are  an  ever  fertile  theme  for  the  satire  and  ridi- 
cule of  college  wit.  Compulsory  devotion  is  certainly  the  least  in- 
teresting form  of  ecclesiastical  bigotry,  if  not  one  of  the  most  odious, 
and  so  constant  and  frequent  a  repetition  of  it  serves  to  exasperate, 
rather  than  to  habituate.  Moreover,  there  is  no  phase  of  morning 
prayers  which  might  pleasantly  attract  the  boy's  attention.  It  is 
truly  a  terrific  ordeal  for  one  individual  to  have  to  make  more  than 
three  hundred  formal  prayers  every  year,  and  that  under  such  condi- 
tions the  ser\'ice  becomes  monotonous,  is  not  surprising.  The  boy 
listens  for  the  first  ten  days,  attentively  perhaps,  then  afterwards  be- 
comes entirely  oblivious  to  whatever  takes  place,  and  considers  the 
whole  occasion  merely  one  of  getting  up  and  sitting  down.  A  college 
choir  sing  hymns,  sometimes  with  good  voices,  but  generally  out  of 
tune,  and  thus  produce  rather  an  air  of  burlesque  than  otherwise. 
In  Appleton  Chapel  there  used  to  be  a  high  desk  for  Sundays  and  a 
little  one  for  week-days. 

Morning  prayers  are  excellent  as  a  sanitary  institution,  as  a  roll^ 
call  whereby  the  lazy  are  summoned  from  their  beds  —  sometimes, 
also,  the  sick  and  enfeebled  ;  but  in  their  special  character  as  meet- 
ings for  divine  worship,  entirely  subversive  of  what  they  profess. 
Instead  of  cultivating  and  encouraging  spiritual  thoughts,  they  serve 
to  make  all  sacred  things  appear  ridiculous,  and  with  many  inculcate 
a  feeling  of  levity  and  disrespect  which  argues  no  good  result  The 
loud  clanging  of  a  bell,  the  tearing  away  of  sleep  from  heavy  eyelids, 
a  hurried  thrusting  on  of  clothes,  a  frantic  skipping  down  of  stairs 
with  one  boot  on  and  the  other  half  on,  half  brushed  hair  and  neck- 
tie streaming  in  the  breeze  —  what  preparation  can  this  be  for  devo- 
tional exercise ! 

Sunday  service  maintains  its  traditional  dignity  ;  at  least,  accom* 
plishes  as  good  results  as  the  average  of  Sunday  services  elsewhere. 
Often  have  thoughtful  words  from  that  pulpit  been  drunk  in  deeply 
by  earnest  listeners,  and  the  advice  thus  transmitted  afterwards  re- 
flected upon,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  finally  vitalized  in  action.  How- 
ever, the  fact  that  attendance  is  obligatory,  and  that  the  two  sessions 
are  arranged  at  just  such  intervals  as  shall  prevent  long  walks  or 
other  absence  from  Cambridge  on  Sunday,  does  much  to  mar  the 
otherwise  excellent  effect  #  In  any  case,  the  Sunday  ser\'ices  are 
tmore  likely  to  teach  the  student  convenient  rules  for  every  day  be- 
havior, than  to  inspire  him  with  spiritual  faith  and  religious  zeal. 

The  text  books  on  Ethics  and  Christian   Evidences,  studied  at 
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the  beginning  of  Freshman  and  close  of  Senior  years,  are  always  of 
the  conservative  Unitarian  stamp.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  here 
the  merits  of  whatever  doctrines,  belief  in  miracles  and  the  rest,  they 
entertain,  but  the  books  themselves  are  neither  profound  nor  inter- 
esting. They  excite  attention  only  as  pieces  of  acute  metaphysical 
reasoning,  and  recitations  in  them  are  conducted  in  a  most  matter- 
of-fact  style,  the  professors'  avowed  object  being,  as  in  all  other  reci- 
tations according  to  the  present  code,  not  to  teach  the  student  any- 
thing additional  to  what  is  in  the  text,  but  to  find  out  how  much  he 
already  knows.  Scarcely  a  religious  emotion  stirs  the  heart  in  their 
perusal,  and  if  any  portion  chances  to  be  remembered  in  after  years, 
it  is  that  which  attracts  the  reader's  notice  from  its  novelty  or  pecu- 
liarity. Time  spent  on  them  is  generally  considered  to  be  time 
wasted,  and  the  only  fruit  resulting  therefrom  seems  to  be  inveterate 
contempt  for  that  entire  class  of  literature.  It  is  fair  to  suppose 
that  some  study  of  theological  technicalities  may  be  profitable,  but 
surely,  even  the  interests  of  Harvard  Divinity  School,  with  its  expec- 
tation of  future  proselytes,  demand  that  such  technicalities  be  em- 
bodied in  an  interesting  shape. 

These  statements,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  are  not  grounded 
on  my  knowledge  of  the  convictions  of  a  few,  but  of  the  majority  of 
sufferers  from  this  erroneous  policy,  and  a  majority  not  only  numer- 
ical, but   moral  and   intellectual  as  well.     Then,  relying   on   such 
information,  who  will   hesitate  to  say  that  the  system  of  religious 
teaching  at  Harvard  is  inefficient }     Better,  far  better  for  the  learned 
doctors  to  make  no  attempt  at  all  to  inculcate  their  favorite  dogmas, 
than  to  have  that  attempt  laughed  to  scorn  by  the  neophytes  they 
teach.     If  they  would  inculcate  the  truths  of  divine  revelation,  they 
must  be  in  a  manner  divine  revelation   themselves,    and  not  the 
mouthpiece  of  theories   at   second   hand.     Such  an  evil  condition 
challenges  swift  and   severe  remedy ;   which  moreover,  must  come 
before  long,  if  Harvard  is  to  maintain  her  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
colleges,  and  be  the  champion  of  liberal  education,  as  she  has  always 
professed.     The  way  for  it  is  clear,  and  means  are  within  grasp,  for 
what  must  be  done  is  simply  to  lop  off  a  rotten  limb  from  the  sound 
and  thrifty  tree.     Abolish   morning   prayers  \  regulate  the  Sunday 
laws  so  that  attendance  at  church  shall  be  obligatory  only  half  the 
^ay,  or  better,  not  at  all ;   and  substitute  for  the  dry  recitations  in 
^'hately,  Bulfinch,  and  Bowen,  lectures  by  live '  and  earnest  men  — 
lectures  on  subjects  with  which  the  present  age  is  teeming,  and  to 
which  the  sphynx  will  demand  an  answer  when  once  the  man-child 
"as  escaped  forever  through  the  college  gate. 
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A  few  words  are  still  to  be  spoken  in  regard  to  what  interest  the 
students  themselves  manifest  in  the  direction  of  formal  religion.  An 
Episcopalian,  an  Orthodox,  and  the  ^'  Liberal  Fraternity/'  constitute 
the  list  of  their  religious  societies.  All  these  may  be  considered 
successful,  each  in  its  own  line ;  but  from  causes  unknown,  they  never 
exercise  much  influence  on  those  outside  their  pale,  nor  create  much 
impression  in  the  college  world.  It  is  true  that  two  years  since  the 
Liberal  Fraternity  roused  itself  into  momentary  activity,  and  achieved 
quite  notable  distinction,  but  that  was  an  exception,  called  forth  by 
the  spirit  of  the  time  and  the  energy  of  a  young  enthusiast  Indeed, 
one  cannot  help  perceiving  that,  although  well-intendoned,  these 
religious  societies  are  in  greater  part  the  results  of  that  universal 
tendency  of  boys  in  college  to  segregate  themselves  into  clubs  and 
societies  of  every  description.  They  therefore  can  evince  no  real 
proof  of  how  much  or  how  little  true  feeling  lies  at  heart.  I  never 
obser\'ed  that  their  prominent  members  behaved  in  recitation  with 
greater  propriety  than  classmates  who  were  not  members.  That 
opinions  are  maintained  on  such  subjects,  and  that  interest  is  aroused 
in  such  a  direction,  is  the  important  evidence  which  they  afford  uSb 

This  question,  then,  of  religion  in  college,  of  belief  and  disbelief 
resolves  itself  into  a  favorable  answer  in  behalf  of  the  student,  and  a 
negative  one  against  his  preceptor.  Here  lies  at  the  root  of  our 
present  system  most  needed  reform.  Strike  deep.  Alumni,  or  you 
will  wound,  not  kill,  this  Moloch  conservatism  I  You  may  substitute 
modern  languages  for  ancient,  science  for  the  classics,  lectures  for 
recitations ;  but  while  underneath  there  still  remains  an  absence  of 
sympathy  between  instructor  and  pupil,  an  absence  of  magnanimity, 
even  generosity,  in  all  action  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  until  the 
instructor  becomes  also  enthusiast;  your  edifice  will  totter  even 
while  you  strive  to  build.  F. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LABOR. 

LABOR  is  a  duty,  according  to  some  ;  an  obstacle,  according  to  others. 
We  sang  in  1848  a  workingmen's  song  which  said,  "  Labor  is  Liberty  "! 

There  is  troth  in  each  of  these  affirmations,  however  they  contradict 
each  odier.  You  will  remark  perhaps,  if  you  read  this  book  through,  that 
I  avoid  the  word  duiy^  very  sonorous,  very  clear,  and  very  noble  though  it 
may  be.  This  is  because  I  have  forbidden  myself  even  the  most  furtive 
excnrsian  into  the  region  of  metaphysics.  Duty  implies  a  master  who 
imposes  it,  as  the  debt  implies  a  creditor.  If  labor  was  only  an  obliga- 
tion imposed  upon  man,  one  might  suppose  that  man  had  not  always  been 
subjected  to  it,  and  that,  some  day  or  other,  he  might  be  released  from  it. 
For  this  reason,  I  like  better  to  say  that  labor  is  the  law  of  Man  upon  the 
earth.  Laws,  according  to  Montesquieu's  beautiful  definition,  are  the  ne- 
cessary relations  which  grow  out  of  the  nature  of  things.  So  long  as  the 
world  is  the  world,  and  man  continues  to  be  man,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
labor.  The  law  would  not  be  abrogated  unless  all  the  hostile  forces  of 
Nature  had  laid  down  their  arms  before  us,  unless  all  men  were  happy  and 
perfect,  unless  the  sum  of  good  already  realized  were  such  that  nothing 
could  be  added  to  it,  which  is  absurd. 

Not  to  do  evil  is  a  thing  so  simple,  so  natural,  and  so  little  meritorious, 
that  I  have  thought  it  useless  to  mention  it.  Is  it  necessary  then  to  forbid 
you  to  despoil,  to  oppress,  to  violate,  to  assassinate  the  descendants  of 
those  to  whom  you  owe  everything  ?  A  man,  who  injures  his  fellow,  makes 
common  cause  with  hunger,  thirst,  pestilence,  frost,  drought,  deluge,  light- 
ning, and  the  thousand  scourges  which  are  perpetually  in  arms  against 
Humanity.     He  is  a  traitor,  who  goes  over  to  the  enemy. 

All  the  world  is  of  this  opinion,  and  even  those,  whom  ignorance,  misery, 
or  some  disease  of  the  brain  mislead  into  the  regions  of  Crime,  are  warned 
by  a  secret  reproach  that  they  degrade  themselves  by  doing  evil.  They 
feel  that  they  fall  into  the  category  of  wolves  and  rattlesnakes. 

Such  as  these  labor  under  no  delusion  concerning  their  own  debasement ; 
but  I  know  many  others,  who  deceive  themselves  with  confidence  and  even 
with  pride,  to  the  detriment  of  their  personal  dignity,  and  of  the  well-being 
of  humanity.  I  refer  to  all  those  who  possess  the  means  of  living,  and  who 
think  themselves  justified  in  doing  nothing,  because  Necessity  does  not 
drive  her  spurs  into  their  flanks. 

When  I  was  still  at  college,  and  at  the  poorest  and  most  laborious  col- 
lege in  Paris,  there  were  among  our  number  two  or  three  young  men,  who 
said  with  artless  folly,  "  As  for  me,  I  shall  do  nothing  ;  I  shall  live  upon 
ray  income."  To  all  appearance  they  had  not  come  to  that  conclusion  all 
alone  ;  they  repeated  what  they  had  heard  in  the  paternal  mansion. 


•  By  En.  About.    Translated  from  the  French  by  Henry  B.  Blackwell. 
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Certainly  they  would  have  been  much  astonished  if  some  one  had  re- 
plied that  the  idler,  however  rich,  is  an  ungrateful  wretch  who  disowns  the 
benefits  of  the  past ;  a  bankrupt  who  repudiates  his  debt  to  the  future. 

It  is  still  believed,  in  more  places  than  one,  that  idleness  is  nobility,  a 
badge  of  honor,  a  feather  in  the  cap.  Why  so  ?  Because  Labor,  after  hav- 
ing been  the  lot  of  slaves,  then  of  serfs,  then  of  peasants,  has  been  finally 
handed  over  to  day  laborers,  men  without  property.  The  revolutions  we 
have  effected  have  not  rooted  out  all  the  prejudices  of  the  "  good  old  times.'* 
We  cry  on  the  house-tops  that  democracy  prevails,  but  we  have  remained 
tolerable  aristocrats  in  the  bottom  of  our  hearts.  A  manu^torer,  en- 
riched by  labor  the  most  useful  and  really  noble,  thinks  that  he  elevates 
himself  in  some  degree  by  giving  his  daughter  to  a  marquis.  If  the  3'oung 
man  is  of  an  old  family,  so  much  more  delighted  is  the  father-in-law.  Only 
think !  for  four  hundred  years,  nobody  in  the  family  to  which  I  belong, 
have  done  any  work  with  his  ten  fingers  ! 

For  want  of  a  gentleman  one  accepts  a  mere  son  of  a  tradesman's  family ; 
his  parents  have  labored,  it  is  a  misfortune,  but  thank  heaven,  more  than 
ten  years  have  elapsed  since  they  retired  from  business.  As  for  him  we 
are  at  ease,  hereafter,  forevermore  he  will  do  nothing  ! 

A  **  public  functionary  "  is  also  a  suitable  person.  Public  functionaries 
have  so  litde  to  do  in  our  admirable  country.  They  go  to  their  office  to 
pacify  conscience.  Their  occupations  are  so  futile  that  they  have  almost 
a  right  to  call  themselves  pensioners  of  State.  The  most  highly  esteemed 
among  them  are  naturally  those  who  gain  the  most  with  the  least  fatigue. 
For  instance,  a  receiver-general  going  home  from  college  !  Here  is  what 
is  called  a  deserving  young  man  !  Twenty  thousand  dollars  to  get,  and 
nothing  to  do  ;  at  most,  a  few  signatures  to  be  given :  the  deputy,  a  sort  of 
white  negro,  takes  charge  of  the  rest.  And  then  he  is  a  great  man  !  The 
third  authority  of  the  department !  No  father  would  hesitate  ten  minutes 
between  a  high  public  functionary  and  a  great  manufacturer,  an  industrious 
man,  even  if  he  were  ten  times  as  intelligent  and  rich. 

This  is  because  the  functionary  is  almost  a  gentleman :  he  works  so 
little  1 

When,  by  misfortune,  a  young  lady  is  reduced  to  marry  a  handsome 
young  fellow,  rich,  educated,  honest,  well  brought  up,  and  making  twenty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  by  commerce,  she  uses  many  roundabout  expres- 
sions to  explain  this  coming  down  to  her  female  friend  of  the  Convent. 
"  My  husband  is  in  business,  but  in  wholesale  business  ;  he  transacts  busi- 
ness upon  a  large  scale  ;  he  only  occupies  himself,  so  to  say,  in  doing  noth- 
ing ;  he  scarcely  shows  himself  in  his  office  half  an  hour  a  day.  Besides, 
we  expect  soon  to  retire  from  business  altogether." 

Her  friend,  who  has  married  a  deputy  magistrate  at  a  salary  of  nine  hun- 
dred dollars,  embraces  her  with  emotion,  and  says  to  her:  "My  poor 
dear  ;  I  shall  always  remain  the  same  to  you.  My  husband  has  no  preju- 
dices. You  shall  introduce  your  husband  to  us  —  when  he  has  retired 
fi*om  business  I  " 

See  how  French  society  appreciates  the  services  one  renders  it.     It 
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begins  to  esteem  a  man,  the  day  when  he  no  longer  labors.  It  puts  the 
mantt£actarer  and  merchant,  who  make  the  National  machine  move,  below 
the  useless  and  pompous  functionary,  who  solemnly  puts  breaks  on  the 
wheels.  Oh  the  public  functionaries  !  They  are  not  even  happy,  the  un- 
fortunate fellows !  Put  under  oath,  formed  into  regiments,  compelled  to 
change  their  opinions  with  every  change  of  administration  ;  subject,  even 
in  their  costume,  and  the  cut  of  their  beard,  to  the  caprice  of  a  leader,  con- 
strained to  celibacy  in  some  positions,  to  marriage  in  others  ;  without  set- 
tled residence,  dwelling,  for  the  most  part,  in  furnished  lodgings,  or  forced 
to  run  about  France  and  the  colonies,  with  a  train  of  baggage  ;  often  occu- 
pied with  trifles  which  a  mechanic  could  do  better  than  they  :  not  only  do 
they  deprive  themselves  of  all  the  anticipations  which  are  permitted  to  a 
grocer  behind  his  counter,  but  they,  almost  all  of  them,  renounce  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  minds. 

How  many  times  I  have  heard  men  in  public  office  (and  not,  if  you 
please,  mere  clerks  either),  exclaim  iA  an  important  tone  :  *M  do  not  read. 
Do  you  know  ?  Business  ! ''  I  know,  on  the  other  hand,  weavers,  black- 
smiths, merchants,  exchange  agents,  who  read  everything.  The  workmen 
of  Paris  probably  read  more  than  the  writers  of  despatches.  It  is  true  that 
they  earn  more,  and  have  less  anxiety. 

Ah  !  if  the  youth  of  our  country  only  knew  a  little  better  the  emptiness 
of  public  career  ;  they  would  apply  their  activity  in  other  directions.  The 
State  obliged,  for  want  of  candidates,  to  reduce  the  number  of  offices,  would 
get  executed  by  ten  men  the  tasks  of  a  hundred,  and  the  useful  pursuits 
would  gain  recruits,  as  if  by  miracle. 

But  it  will  first  be  necessary  that  the  most  intellectual  people  in  the 
world  shall  learn  to  esteem  labor.  Unfortunately,  the  working  classes  them- 
selves have  the  most  false  idea  concerning  their  respective  merit.  The 
merchant,  who  has  no  sign  upon  his  place  of  business,  thinks  himself  su- 
perior to  those  who  have  one  ;  the  wholesaler  takes  precedence  of  the 
retailer  ;  the  retailer  of  the  huckster ;  the  huckster  of  the  mechanic  ;  the 
city  workmen  of  the  country  workmen.  Among  workmen  there  are  dis- 
tinctions ;  an  aristocratic  classification.  Printers  take  the  lead  ;  the  rag- 
pickers, night-cart-men  and  scavengers  bring  up  the  rear.  All  other 
classes  of  the  State  think  themselves  above  these  ;  they,  tliemselves,  I  fear, 
with  a  modesty  absurd  and  without  motive,  place  themselves  below  all  the 
rest  And  why  ?  Because  their  work  is  more  arduous  and  repugnant 
But,  poor  imbeciles  that  you  are,  the  greater  the  disgust  and  difficulty,  the 
more  honorable  it  is  to  overcome  them.  The  first  in  this  world  are  the 
best  and  most  useful.  Be  honest  men  ;  do  not  wallow  in  drunkenness  and 
debauchery  ;  then,  everywhere,  while  filling  your  baskets,  or  rolling  your 
barrels,  or  emptjring  your  gutters,  you  will  take  precedence  of  those  litde 
upstarts  who  intoxicate  themselves  with  the  gi  rls  at  the  Cafd  Anglais. 

The  Musselmen,  who  are  not  often  cited  as  examples,  reason  less  fool- 
ishly than  we,  on  this  quesdon  of  labor.  They  say  that  a  man  should  be 
honored  for  his  virtues  and  wisdom,  whatever  may  be  the  pursuit  which 
gives  him  bread.     In  the  bazaars  of  Constantinople,  or  even  Algiers,  they 
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will  show  you  TaUbSy  whom  the  people  consult  afid  revere :  this  one  makes 
clippers ;  that  one  repairs  old  clothes. 

What  shall  we  say  of  that  Greek  philosopher,  who  carried  wafer  during 
the  nighty  to  gain  a  living  ?  During  the  day  he  gave  away  wisdom  for 
nothing. 

I  am  permitted  to  say  that  Victor  Hugo,  in  exile,  has  found  great  Gon^ 
solation  in  the  friendship  of  a  man,  enlightened,  literary,  versed  in  all  liberal! 
studies,  and  possessed  of  an  admirable  library.  He  is,  if  I  mistake  not^  a 
grocer  of  Guernsey.    What  would  the  exclusives  of  Paris  think  of  Aat } 

I  know  personally,  in  Paris  even,  a  young  cavalry  officer,  who  has  with- 
drawn from  the  guard  to  turn  grocer.  In  his  shop,  as  he  was  In  the  regi- 
ment, he  is  a  gentleman  above  reproach,  and  a  distinguished  man  in  the 
largest  sense  of  the  word.  One  of  my  old  comrades  in  the  Norma)  school, 
feeling  himself  too  much  hampered  in  the  profession  of  public  instruction^ 
abandoned  it,  and  set  himself  to  preparing  sardines.  He  has  made,  they 
tell  me,  a  considerable  fortune.  From  the  point  of  view  of  French  frivolity, 
he  is  a  man  who  has  demeaned  himself.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  no  longer 
be  invited  to  the  evening  parties  of  the  Rector,  and  that  he  will  lose  thereby 
three  glasses  of  lemonade.  But  is  He  any  the  less  an  honest  man  ;  less 
free,  less  educated,  less  familiar  with  books,  less  in  the  current  of  new  ideas, 
than  at  the  glorious  period  when  he  drilled  his  pupils  according  to  rule  ? 
Quite  the  contrary. 

If  no  labor  is  humiliating  to  the  man  of  God,  there  are,  I  confess,  labors 
which  are  absorbing,  fatiguing,  wearisome.  Let  us  suppress  them  ;  we  can 
do  so. 

There  was  a  time  when  two  poor  men  carried  a  rich  one,  in  his  ch»r, 
through  the  streets  of  Paris.  This  scandalous  spectacle,  which  surprised 
no  one  in  1764,  would  excite  a  mob  to-day.  Man  will  no  longer  see  his 
fellow  man  perform  the  part  of  a  horse. 

We  possessed,  in  1864,  three  million  horses,  asses  and  mules,  and  two 
million  oxen  in  a  condition  to  do  hard  work.  This  is  a  good  beginning,  but 
it  is  not  the  latest  word  of  Progress. 

The  twenty-nine  million  inhabitants,  who  people  Great  Britain,  have  con- 
structed with  their  own  hands,  eighty-three  millions  of  metallic  horses,  in 
addition  to  their  other  live-stock.  These  eighty-three  millions  of  animals 
forged  in  iron,  which  consume  coal  instead  of  hay,  execute,  yearly,  the  labor 
of  four  hundred  million  men.  Thus,  each  islander  is  served  by  thirty  or 
forty  journeymen,  who  know  neither  fatigue  nor  pain,  and  whom  the  black- 
smith cures  with  a  blow  of  his  hammer,  when  they  happen  to  be  sick. 
Here  are  the  successors  already  found  for  our  journeymen,  our  day-labor- 
ers, and  all  those  who  are  called  men  of  suffering. 

Have  you  fully  comprehended  me  .^  It  is  not  to  be  hoped,  nor  even  de- 
sired, that  labor  should  ever  disappear  from  the  earth  ;  but,  with  a  littlo 
activity,  we  can  create  instruments  which  will  mitigate  it  for  our  descend- 
ants. It  belongs  to  us  to  relieve  future  generations  from  unrequited  and 
continuous  drudgery,  and  the  brutality  which  ensues. 

The  introduction  of  machines  into  industry  will  not  flail  to  do  awa^ 
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with  that  destructive  toil,  which  asisimilates  a  man  to  a  beast  of  labor. 
The  workman,  fifty  years  hence,  will  no  longer  be  employed  as  a  material 
force,  bat  as  a  directing  intelligence  :  all  mechanical  progress  tends  to  this 
(ukL  The  rural  laborer  will  not  always  sweat  in  the  furrow,  and  we  can 
predict  with  certainty  that  water,  wind,  steam,  electricity,  will  soon  grub, 
digy  weedy  reap,  under  the  supervision  of  a  few  well-dressed  young  gentle- 
roezit  able  to  read,  write,  and  vote.  These  young  gentlemen  will  be  thy  de- 
scendants, oh  brave  man,  who  art  lashing  thy  tired  horses,  and  swearing 
at  them  like  a  brute*  They  will  be  of  more  account  than  you,  but  they 
will  not  despise  you,  for  they  will  know  that  you  have  worked,  like  them- 
selves, according  to  the  measure  of  your  powers  and  intelligence,  and  have 
pushed  at  the  wheel  of  civilization. 

Where  will  progress  stop,  if  our  activity  still  maintains  itself  for  a  cen- 
tury to  come  ?  Who  will  dare  to  limit  the  hopes  of  the  Future,  and  to  say 
to  the  beneficent  genius  of  labor  :  "  thou  shalt  go  no  farther  "  ?  Two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  it  was  believed  that  there  would  always  be  masters  and 
slaves :  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  a  mistake.  It  is  believed,  to-day, 
that  there  will  always  be  the  rich  and  the  poor :  time  will  do  justice  to  this 
egotistical  and  discouraging  prejudice.  '  Observe,  that  inventors  and  poets 
already  forget  the  road  to  the  hospital.  Observe,  that  the  merchant  no 
longer  vegetates  forty  years  behind  his  counter,  in  order  to  amass  a  little 
competence  :  seven  or  eight  hours  of  labor  per  day,  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
activity  in  life,  suffice  to  build  up  a  respectable  capital.  Why  then  should 
the  city  workman  and  country  laborer  be  condemned  to  toil  without  recom- 
pense, or  repose  ?  It  is  evident  by  certain  indications  that  their  condition 
improves.  A  laborer  in  America  has  a  house  of  his  own,  his  garden,  and 
a  thousand  pleasures  unknown  to  the  petty  tradesmen  of  our  own  country. 
This  is  because  the  social  capital  in  America  is  infinitely  more  considerable 
than  our  own.  Let  us  increase  the  common  fund  by  culture  and  industry  ; 
let  us  improve  our  lands,  work  our  mines,  transform  the  inert  metals  into 
toiling  machines  ;  let  us  plant,  educate,  multiply  life  around  us,  utilize  all 
the  forces  of  nature,  and  soon  an  era  of  happy  and  easy  labor  will  dawn  ; 
soon  even  the  least  gifted  man  will  buy,  at  the  cost  of  a  few  hours  of  daily 
fatigue,  the  right  to  consecrate  the  rest  of  the  day  to  the  culture  of  his 
mind,  and  the  education  of  his  children.  Ignorance  will  then  disappear 
of  itself,  for  ignorance  is  only  one  of  the  faces  of  misery,  a  destitution  of 
the  brain.  And  the  vices,  which  most  victoriously  resist  the  eloquence  of 
the  preachers,  and  the  clubs  of  the  police,  will  cure  themselves.  Vices 
(permit  me  the  comparison)  resemble  those  hideous  mushrooms  which  sprout 
in  sunless  caverns.    Approach  with  your  lamps  and  they  crumble  into  dust. 

Industry  is  not  a  scourge,  as  some  narrow-minded  moralists  proclaim  on 
the  housetops,  but  rather  a  Providence.  It  is  labor  perfected,  simplified, 
accommodated  to  the  delicacy  of  the  human  organism.  1 1  not  only  pro- 
longs our  existence,  but  enlarges  and  elevates  it.  To  it  we  shall  owe  a 
day  of  being  altogether  enlightened  and  altogether  honest.  It  will  produce 
men  without  prejudices  and  without  vices  as  it  has  created  buUs  withotit 
horns :  the  miracle  is  no  greater. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

RIGHT. 

Oh  Man,  great  or  small,  rich  or  poor,  strong  or  weak,  learned  or  ignor- 
ant, noble  or  peasant,  Bourbon  or  Durand,  I  assure  you,  at  the  risk  of 
shocking  your  folly,  and  alarming  your  cowardice,  that  you  have  neither 
master,  nor  chief,  nor  natural  superior,  and  that  your  person  and  property 
belong  only  to  yourself.  Your  body,  however  ugly  and  deformed  Nature 
may  have  seen  fit  to  make  it,  is  more  inviolable  than  the  Palladium  of  the 
Trojans,  or  the  sacred  Ark  of  the  Hebrews.  No  power,  no  force,  no  army, 
can  legitimately  touch  a  single  hair  of  your  head,  nor  oblige  you  to  sit  down 
when  it  pleases  you  to  stand  up ;  nor  make  you  turn  to  the  right  hand, 
when  you  prefer  to  go  to  the  left ;  nor  constrain  you  to  say  that  two  and  two 
make  five,  when  your  reason  is  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Whether  you  be  a 
'  dwarf,  picked  up  on  the  curbstone,  raised  in  the  street,  and  rich  with  only 
two  cents  for  your  entire  capital,  or  whether  you  be  a  giant,  descended  from 
a  king,  surrounded  by  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  ;  if  any  one  manifest 
the  wish  to  take  away  your  two  cents  without  your  permission,  defend  your- 
self and  kill  him,  if  you  cannot  stop  him  otherwise.  You  have  a  right  to 
do  so. 

Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  You  are  more  startled  and  terrified  than  a 
wolf  in  a  pitfall,  or  a  deer  entangled  in  a  net.  The  animal,  wild  and  free,  is 
not  so  stupefied  in  the  presence  of  slavery,  as  is  the  man,  enslaved  from  fiii- 
ther  to  son,  in  the  presence  of  liberty  !  How  badly  have  you  been  educated, 
oh  my  poor  brother  !  You  have  opened  your  eyes  in  the  midst  of  an  arti- 
fical  world,  and  you  have  believed  that  Nature  was  made  just  so.  They 
have  shown  you  a  venerable  man,  clothed  in  a  long  robe,  and  have  told  you 
that  he  was  commissioned  to  think  for  you.  They  have  shown  you  some 
fellows  in  blue  tunics  and  red  pantaloons,  and  have  told  you  that  it  was  their 
business  to  defend,  or  arrest  you,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  have  caused 
you  to  behold  an  Alsacian  covered  with  yellow  spangles,  and  have  told  jrou 
that  he  was  bom  to  put  you  in  prison,  if  you  did  not  obey  everybody.  They 
have  given  you  two  books  in  black  bindings,  and  have  told  you  that  you 
would  find  in  the  first,  all  you  should  believe,  and  in  the  second,  which  has 
variegated  edges,  all  you  should  do. 

You  have  seen  come  to  your  father's  house,  a  little  piece  of  paper,  green, 
red,  or  blue  ;  you  have  heard  your  father,  who  was  not  rich,  exclaim  with 
evident  disgust :  "  It  is  necessary  to  carry  two  dollars  to  the  Receiver,  if 
we  do  not  want  him  to  seize  our  furniture '';  and  you  are  persuaded  that 
the  Receiver  is  a  man  created  by  Nature  to  seize  the  money,  or  movables, 
of  the  poor  world. 

You  have  seen  your  eldest  brother  return  from  the  Mayor's  oflfice  with 
ribbons  in  his  hat ;  he  had  been  drinking  all  one  day,  then  he  wept  for  sev- 
eral days,  saying  that  he  belonged  to  the  king  ;  then  he  took  a  bundle  on 
the  end  of  a  stick,  and  went  off  singing,  with  his  comrades  ;  then  you  have 
known  that  he  would  never  again  return  to  his  village,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  died  in  the  service  of  the  king.    What  have  you  thought  about  the 
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king  ?  That  he  was  undoubtedly  a  man  otherwise  made  than  others,  and  of 
more  costly  material.  The  first  time  you  went  to  school,  they  flogged  you  ; 
you  returned  the  blows  ;  the  master  came  ;  he  flogged  you  still  harder,  to 
show  you  that,  in  this  artificial  world,  it  is  never  permitted  to  do  justice  to 
yourself.  The  first  time  your  father  gave  you  a  dime  on  his  birthday,  your 
mother  took  it  away,  and  this  is  how  you  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
right  of  Property.  The  first  time  you  travelled  on  a  railroad,  you  fell  into 
the  hands  of  ten  or  twelve  gentlemen  in  embroidered  caps,  who  pushed, 
pulled,  shouted,  scolded,  and  abused  you.  "  Come  this  way  !  Don't  go 
there  !  Go  on  !  Come  back  I  Faster  I  Not  so  fast !  Go  up  !  Come 
down  !  Come  in  I  Go  out !  Go  back  ! "  Thus  you  made  acquaintance 
with  the  Administration,  that  eminently  national  mechanism,  which  renders 
us  a  thousand  petty  services  in  exchange  for  our  money  and  our  liberty. 

Forget  all  you  have  learned,  and  lend  me  your  attention  for  a  few  min- 
utes. It  is  not  an  order  that  I  give  you,  for  nobody  in  the  world  has  any 
right  to  give  you  orders.  You  are  under  no  obligation  to  believe  me,  though 
I  address  you  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart  Accept  my  reasons,  if  they  pen- 
etrate your  brain,  as  a  weapon  its  sheath.  Reject  them  without  hesitation, 
if  they  are  repugnant  to  your  good  sense.  You  owe  no  debt  except  to  truth, 
and  the  sole  judge  of  truth  is  yoursel£ 

The  education  they  have  given  you,  is  that  of  the  little  insignificant  trees 
which  grow  with  difficulty  beneath  the  shade  of  a  lofty  forest  The  great 
oaks  sometimes  bend  down  towards  them  and  say  :  "  Happy  little  trees,  we 
protect  you  firom  the  sun,  and  defend  you  from  the  storm.  Long  ago,  you 
would  have  been  scorched,  or  shattered,  but  for  us."  "  But,"  reply  the  lit- 
tle trees,  "  we  too  are  oaks.  If  your  shade  did  not  press  upon  our  heads, 
we  should  grow  strong  enough  to  brave  sun  and  storm."  If  you  look  at  a 
forest  where  the  great  trees  have  been  cut  down,  you  will  see  that  the  small 
ones  have  become  large  in  their  turn. 

Your  father  has  begotten  and  your  mother  has  borne  you  upon  a  ball  of 
moist  earth,  which  revolves  around  a  mass  of  fire.  Survey,  on  every  side, 
your  native  planet,  the  only  one  which  is  accessible  to  your  observation. 
What  do  you  see  ?  Inorganic  bodies,  vegetables  living  a  life  without  mo- 
tion, and  animals  more  or  less  perfect  Of  all  the  animals  which  people 
this  globe,  the  most  perfect  is  Man,  is  yourself.  The  history  of  past  ages, 
written  legibly  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  shows  you  that  your  creation  is 
the  latest  effort  of  Nature :  she  has  advanced  from  progress  to  progress 
during  some  thousands  of  centuries,  to  reach  an  object,  definite,  or  provis- 
ional, which  is  yourself.  If  the  day,  which  shall  shine  to-morrow,  should 
bring  into  being  among  us  an  animal  better  organized  than  man,  that  one 
would  be  your  superior,  your  master,  and  your  legitimate  God.  He  would 
reduce  you  to  domesticity,  as  you  have  reduced  the  dog,  the  ox,  and  the 
horse.  Right,  inviolability  of  person  would  no  longer  appertain,  except  to 
him.  You  would  owe  him  homage  and  obedience  ;  you  would  be  his  prop- 
erty, as,  to-day,  the  dog  and  other  animals,  your  seniors,  are  your  own. 

But  so  long  as  that  hour  has  not  sounded,  so  long  as  the  animal  supe- 
rior to  yourself  still  remains  unborn,  you  preserve  the  first  rank,  you  belong 
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only  to  yourself ;  no  one  can  rightfully  encroach  upon  your  sovereign  power, 
the  absolute  inviolability  of  your  person  is  a  principle  which  no  living  being 
can  contest ;  you  reign  on  the  earth  with  a  thousand  million  other  nieii» 
your  counterparts,  and  therefore  your  equals. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  begin  to  attach  yourselves  to  this  idea.*  It  does 
not  surprise  me  ;  to  reign  is  an  obligation  to  which  one  easily  resigns  one- 
self. You  lift  your  head,  you  expand  your  breast,  squaring  your  shoulders, 
and  you  walk  already  with  the  step  of  a  Senator.  But  what  are  you  doing? 
Stop,  unhappy  man  !    You  have  erred  by  stepping  upon  your  eqoaL 

Your  equal !  Yes,  your  equal !  1  do  not  take  it  back  ;  your  equal ! 
That  old  negro  in  rags,  ignorant,  drunken,  imbruted,  vicious,  even  criminal, 
for  he  has  undergone  several  condemnations,  is  your  equal. 

^  Keep  a  good  account,  my  friend.  If  you  are  the  equal  of  all  otlier  men, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  all  other  men  are  your  equals.  It  is  a  mathe- 
matical truth.  It  is  impossible  that  A  should  equal  B  unless  B  equal  A, 
in  return.  The  principle,  in  virtue  of  which  you  have  no  one  over  your 
head,  interdicts  you  from  putting  any  one  under  your  feet  Hasten  to  avow 
that  this  negro  is  a  sovereign  legitimate,  inviolable  and  sacred,  if  70a  desire 
to  guard  your  own  crown. 

But  he  is  black,  and  I  am  white  !  He  is  a  beggar,  and  I  am  rich  1  He 
is  ignorant,  and  I  am  a  College  graduate !  He  is  stupid,  and  yoa  see 
that  I  can  reason  !  Finally,  he  is  an  old  scamp,  and  I  am  an  honest  man; 
what  the  devil  do  you  mean  ? 

Beware  of  arguing  against  yourself !  For,  to  conclude,  be  it  said  without 
reproach,  you  are  neither  the  whitest,  nor  the  most  beautiful,  nor  the  ricb* 
est,  nor  the  most  learned,  nor  the  most  intellectual,  nor  the  most  virtuous 
of  men.  If  you  reduce  this  negro  to  slavery,  you  belong  to  the  first  Anti- 
nous,  Rothschild,  Humbolt,  Voltaire,  or  Socrates,  who  wishes  to  lay  hold 
of  you.  Would  you  prevail  by  force  ?  We  have  Rabasson,  and  Arpin 
the  terrible  Savoyard,  who  can  throw  you  with  a  turn  of  the  hand. 
Would  you  rely  on  your  birth  !  There  still  remains  in  the  Almanac  of 
Gotha,  more  than  five  hundred  German  dowagers,  who  wiU  invite  you  to 
toil  for  nothing  in  their  ditches  !  The  smallest  canoness  of  Bavaria  has  at 
least  sixteen  or  seventeen  quarters  more  than  you. 

Admit,  for  it  is  safest,  that  there* are  no  degrees  at  all  in  human  dignity  ; 
that  none  of  us  can  righfully  put  foot,  or  even  hand,  upon  another. 

What !  shall  no  one  command  ?     Not  even  the  wisest  and  t)est  ? 

Not  even  he  !  If  he  be  wise,  let  him  counsel  us  !  If  he  be  good,  let 
him  extend  us  a  hand  !  But  1  refuse  him  the  right  to  oblige  us  against 
our  will.  The  servant  of  a  paternal  despotism  which,  to  fatten  us,  would 
put  us  in  a  cage  I 

Every  man,  good  or  bad,  a  sage  or  a  fool,  has  the  most  unlimited  rights 
over  entire  nature  ;  he  has  none  whatever  over  the  person  of  another  man. 
A  violence,  an  injury,  a  constraint,  exercised  over  the  humblest  individual, 
is  a  real  outrage  upon  that  which  is  most  august  upon  the  earth.  No  inten- 
tion, however  pure,  can  justify  such  a  misdeed.  You  may  govern  me,  serve 
me,  conduct  me  to  happiness,  if  I  have  given  you  permission  ;  if  not,  aot. 
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Happily,  the  idea  of  Right  is  spreadiivg,  at  last,  among  men.  We  began 
by  eating  each  other.  To  cannibalism  has  succeeded  a  regimen  less  nour- 
ishing, bat  more  huBmne  and  sweeter,  viz.:  Slavery.  Progress  has  trans- 
ibrmed  slavery  into  serfdom,  serfdom  into  vassalage,  vassalage  into  day- 
labor  for  wages.  The  vanquished  in  the  great  human  battle,  after  having 
been  coasted  like  sheep,  have  been  harnessed  like  horses.  They  have 
obeyed  the  strongest,  afterwards  the  most  highly-born,  and  finally  the  most 
wealthy.  It  seems  to  me  that  people  will  soon  begin  not  to  obey  anybody 
any  longer.  For  it  is  not  obedience  to  conform  to  the  laws  one  has  him- 
self made,  to  fulfill  engagemests  towards  leaders  one  has  himself  chosen  ; 
this  is  commanding  oneselfl 

Only,  let  us  not  compel  ourselves  to  do  things  too  difficult,  or  too  disa- 
greeable. Thirty-seven  million  individuals,  uniting  in  society  for  the  pur 
pose  of  protecting  more  surely  all  their  natural  rights  ;  this,  I  call  an  ex- 
cellent thing.  Society,  to  render  all  the  services  we  hope  from  it,  needs  to 
be  strong.  It  is  necessary  that  it  should  possess  rights,  and  the  citizens 
alene  can  confer  them.  Therefore  we  tax  ourselves  for  it,  and  we  do  well. 
£ach  of  us  abdicates  in  Its  favor  the  right  of  remaining  at  peace,  of  going 
to  war,  of  administering  justice,  oneself,  of  going  armed  in  the  street,  of 
recapturing  our  properly  wherever  we  find  it,  of  hunting  wild  animals  at  all 
times  and  everywhere,  of  drawing  salt  water  from  the  sea,  of  cultivating 
tobacco,  of  making  gunpowder,  of  importing  freely  the  commodities  we 
need,  &c.,  &c.  But  if,  through  excess  of  zeal,  and  to  give  more  force  to 
society,  we  cede  the  right  to  associate  freely  among  ourselves  ;  to  assemble 
more  than  nineteen  persons  in  one  room  ;  to  think,  speak,  write,  and  print ; 
the  right  not  to  be  arrested  without  cause,  and  transported  to  Cayenne 
without  judicial  process  ;  if,  in  a  word,  we  should  abandon  ninety  rights  out 
of  a  hundred,  in  order  better  to  assure  the  enjoyment  of  the  ten  others, 
where  would  be  the  economy  ? 

Concede  to  society  only  the  rights  which  she  needs  to  serve  us  usefully  ; 
let  us  carefully  reserve  all  those  which  the  individual  himself  can  use  with- 
out danger.  But,  above  all,  let  us  be  careful  not  to  demand  rights  which 
are  imaginary,  absurd,  in  open  contradiction  with  the  very  idea  of  Right. 

I  am  not  yet  very  old,  and  yet  I  have  seen  the  blind  populace  demand, 
under  the  name  of  rights,  things  the  most  impossible  and  stupid,  such  as 
the  right  of  labor,  of  assistance,  of  education,  and  even  (I  blush  to  write  it) 
of  insurrection. 

The  pretended  right  of  Labor,  which  caused  the  blood  of  two  or  three 
thousand  men  to  flow,  in  June,  1848,  upon  the  pavements  of  Paris,  may  be 
stated  in  these  terms :  '^  An  individual  may  rightfully  take  up  arms  to 
compel  society  to  constrain  certain  other  individuals  to  order,  and  pay  for 
manual  services  which,  at  the  moment,  they  do  not  need.''  Utopia  of 
drunkards  I 

The  pretended  right  of  assistance  is  this  :  "  You  have  capital,  acquired 
by  your  own  labor,  or  that  of  your  father.  If  I  should  put  my  foot  on  your 
neck,  to  persuade  you  to  divide  it  with  me,  1  should  be  a  mere  robber.    But 
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I  level  my  gun  at  society,  and  force  it  to  do  you  violence  and  despoil  jpt  for 
my  benefit,  and,  so  doing,  I  am  a  virtuous  Revolutionist"  For  shame ! 
This  game  consists  in  making  a  promissory  note,  ramming  it  down  a  gun, 
and  firing  it  across  the  body  of  society  into  the  first  property-holder  who 
passes  by. 

The  right  of  Education,  (I  have  read  the  phrase,  within  a  month,  in  a 
journal  of  high  standing),  is  the  foolish  pretence  of  a  poor  man,  who 
wishes  to  oblige  the  rich  to  pay  for  the  education  of  his  children.  If  the 
rich  would  believe  me,  they  would  pay  it  with  a  good  grace,  and  it  would 
be  money  well  expended.  But  because  I  have  a  right  to  do  a  certain 
thing,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  another  man,  my  equal,  has  a  right  to 
compel  me  to  do  so.  From  the  fact  that  the  human  person  is  naturally 
inviolable,  it  can  never  follow  that  we  may  violate,  or  constrain  the  liberty 
of  another.  Each  of  us  may  demand  that  no  one  shall  do  him  harm  ;  if 
you  wish  to  compel  others  to  do  you  good,  go  lie  in  ambush  on  the  high 
road  at  midnight,  and  beware  of  the  police  ! 

The  right  of  Insurrection,  under  a  government  of  universal  suffirage,  is 
the  conspiracy  of  four  individuals  to  subdue  forty. 
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The  surface  of  the  earth  is  soft  and  impressible  by  the  feet  of  men ; 
and  so  with  the  paths  which  the  mind  travels.  How  worn  and  dusty, 
then,  must  be  the  highways  of  the  world,  how  deep  the  ruts  of  tradi- 
tion and  conformity  I 

I  have  learned  that  if  one  advances  confidently  in  the  directions  of 
his  dreams,  and  endeavors  to  live  the  life  which  he  has  imagined,  he 
will  meet  with  a  success  unexpected  in  common  hours.  He  will  put 
some  things  behind,  will  pass  an  invisible  boundary  ;  new,  universal, 
and  more  liberal  laws  will  begin  to  establish  themselves  around  and 
within  him  ;  or  the  old  laws  be  expanded,  and  interpreted  in  his 
favor  in  a  more  liberal  sense,  and  he  will  live  with  the  license  of  a 
higher  order  of  beings.  In  proportion  as  he  simplifies  his  life,  the 
laws  of  the  universe  will  appear  less  complex,  and  solitude  will  not 
be  solitude,  nor  poverty,  poverty ;  nor  weakness,  weakness.  If  you 
have  built  castles  in  the  air,  your  work  need  not  be  lost;  that  is 
where  they  should  be.     Now  put  the  foundations  under  them. 


CHARLES  G.   LORING. 

IN  Boston  has  just  died  a  man  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision ;  who  wedded  the  idea  to  the  fact,  never  forgot  the  divine 
dreams  he  must  in  his  cradle  have  had,  but  made  them  arms  in  the 
battle  of  life ;  a  certain  romance  and  sentiment  of  truth  and  purity 
glorified  whose  old  age,  and  who  waxed  valiant  for  the  right  to  the 
end  of  his  days,  as  he  defended  with  a  legal,  that  was  moral  power, 
the  cause  of  the  lowly  and  the  enslaved  ;  who  had  a  certain  chivalry 
to  come  to  close  terms  with  the  devil  and  give  him  no  quarter,  and 
prove  him  a  non-entity ;  whose  great  virtues,  without  the  lesser  vices, 
shone  in  all  his  looks,  and  manners,  and  deeds,  so  that  what  was  in- 
decent could  not  breathe  in  his  presence,  by  which  all  men  were  up- 
lifted and  made  better ;  and  to  whom  his  country  and  the  common 
humanity  owe  a  debt 

When  Dr.  Arnold  said  he  was  not  sure  of  a  boy  for  loving  good 
unless  he  also  abhorred  evil,  I  am  afraid  he  had  not  made  sure  of 
that  loving  the  good  before  which  evil  disappears.  Mr.  Loring  said 
of  Webster,  who  naturally  gravitated  to  the  truth  and  had  to  tear 
himself  away  from  it,  that  he  could  not  argue  a  bad  case  compara- 
tively well.  Mr.  Loring  had  no  wish  or  relish  for  arguing  a  bad 
cause  at  all.  Goodness  to  him  was  the  reality,  and  evil  the  void,  so 
that,  when  one  spoke  to  him  of  the  woes  of  Christ,  the  man  of  sor- 
rows, bearing  all  the  sin  and  punishment  of  the  world,  he  answered, 
it  was  his  pleasure  to  believe  Jesus  the  happiest  person  that  ever 
lived.  When  he  was  asked  to  sit  for  his  likeness,  he  said  he  did  not 
want  it  to  go  further  than  his  own  shoulders  had  to  carry  it :  but  from 
those  who  saw  it,  his  face  will  not  fade.  For  he  recognized  what  no 
one  has  so  well  written  as  Forceythe  Willson,  on  the  battle  of  our 
vessels  at  Fort  Henry  : 

"But  there  was  a  hand  at  the  wheel, 
That  nobody  saw, 

A  something  in  every  crank  and  wheel,  ♦ 

That  made  'em  answer  their  turn ; 
And  everywhere. 

On  earth  and  water,  in  fire  and  air, 
As  it  were  to  see  it  all  well  done, 
The  wraith  of  the  murdered  Law, 
Old  John  Brown  at  every  gun." 

C.  A.  Bartol. 
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NOTES. 

Dr.  Bellows  is  writing  interesting  "European  Letters"  to  the 
Liberal  Christian.     In  one  of  recent  date,  he  says : 

"The  sheep-like  way  in  which  the  crowds  of  tourbts  follow  their 
leaders  through  Switzerland,  doing  up  the  things  to  be  done,  admir- 
ing what  is  set  down  to  be  admired,  and  seldom  asking  themselves 
one  serious  question  as  to  what  impression  is  really  made  upon  their 
own  minds  and  senses,  is  something  incredible  till  one  has  seen  it, 
and  half  makes  one  doubt  the  possibility  of  freeing  the  masses  of 
human  beings  from  the  moulds  of  a  few  shaping  minds." 

In  the  order  of  nature,  the  "  sheep-like  way  "  seems,  for  a  time,  to 
be  the  only  way.  Jesus  understood  this  when  he  said,  "  Ye  are  the 
sheep r  'T  is  the  plan  of  creation.  Sheep  ante-dates  man,  Man  is 
first  sheep.  He  likes  to  be  well  fleeced,  and  to  follow.  After  that, 
he  comes  to  himself.  In  our  world  to-day  we  are  all  mostly  sheep. 
But,  happy  omen,  stray  sheep  are  here  and  there  on  the  hills,  and  in 
the  valleys.  Some  of  these  will  perchance  come  to  the  stature  of 
man.  It  has  evidently  become  a  question  with  them  if  they  cannot 
Is  it  not  something  to  entertain  such  a  question  at  all  ?  Let  us  take 
courage  for  ourselves  and  each  other.  Let  us  say,  the  theory  of 
development  shall  have  new  confirmations.  Creation  shall  proceed  I 
Our  seventh  day  for  rest  we  will  enjoy  ages  hence.    This  be  our  song : 

"  The  Future  hides  in  it  • 
Good  hap  and  sorrow; 
We  press  still  thorow, 
Naught  that  abides  in  it 
Daunting  us,  —  onward  —  " 

.out  of  the  sheepfold  I 

Those  who  have  had  aught  to  do  in  starting  or  conducting  a 
church,  well  know  how  even  a  generous  enthusiasm  for  an  idea  can 
fade  out  before  the  great  anxiety  that  arises  for  the  prosperity  of 
"  our  society."  The  institution  has  no  mercy.  It  presses  a  thousand 
petty  claims,  and  threatens  to  die  outright  if  they  are  not  honored, 
•  None  dare  say,  "  Well,  then,  die  !  "  and  so  the  rallying  point  comes 
to  be  to  keep  that  ship  from  going  under.  It  can't  be  saved  with  all 
its  freight.  The  half  must  go  overboard,  and  no  one  pauses  to  con- 
sider which  half.  "  Save  all  the  trappings,  and  over  with  your  wits  I " 
is  the  standing  order.  So  many  an  old  hulk  of  a  church  rests  to- 
day on  safe  ground,  the  Prophet  driven  out  of  its  pulpit :  in  his  place 
a  Perfornur^  wheezing  away  —  not  for  dry  bones,  but  flesh  and  blood, 
— of  the  "better  world,"  and  "things  of  the  spirit." 
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It  is  said  that  Camcens  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
but  swam  ashore,  holding  up  his  poem,  which  he  had  mostly  written 
at  sea,  in  one  hand.  On  hearing  this  anecdote,  one  standing  by 
sneered,  and  said, ''  What  a  fool,  to  risk  his  life,  and  waste  so  much 
strength  to  save  a  bit  of  paper !  **   Which  was  the  fool  ? 

Is  there  any  hell  ? 

Why  ask  ?    Who  that  has  had  any  experience  can  doubt  ? 

But  is  there  one  in  the  next  world  ? 

Ofie  f    Why  not  a  great  many  ? 

I  should  think  one  would  be  enough. 

That  depends 

Upon  what? 

Whether  it  does  the  business. 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

Whether  it  drives  you  into  heaven. 

I  don't  think  I  should  need  to  be  driven. 

Then  why  not  go  at  once  ? 

How  absurd ! 

Well  ? 


T^T  God  hides  himself  so  completely,  is  so  invisible,  should  not 
make  us  believe  in  him  any  the  less,  but  all  the  more,  if  we  may  by 
contrast  with  many  of  those  called  great  among  men,  judge  of  him. 
In  these  great  men,  so  omnipresent  and  finely  arrayed,  one  can 
heUeve  very  little  ;  they  seem  the  flimsiest  of  illusions. 

If  God  has  used  great  men  in  times  past  to  keep  the  little  ones 
afloat,  and  from  starvation  of  every  kind,  spiritual,  moral,  intellectual, 
physical,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  now  endeavoring  to  dispense  with  such 
an  agency.  He  has  initiated  a  Democracy^  and  comes  more  directly 
in  contact  with  every  body  himself.  To  the  professional  mediators 
of  this  time  he  seems  to  say,  "  What  is  that  to  thee  ?  I  can  do  my 
own  errands."  So  it  happens  that  the  common  people  can  have 
the  honor  of  an  immediate  audience.  It  is  their  ordeal.  The  old 
saying,  "  No  man  can  see  God  and  live,"  is  true,  if  we  may  finish  the 
sentence  by  adding,  "  as  he  lived  before." 

We  talk  a  great  deal  about  God,  and  in  a  mar\'elously  unnatural 
manner.  Few  people  seem  to  know  just  how  to  speak  the  word. 
Is  it  not  because  to  most  people  the  word  really  has  no  meaning? 
It  is  often  the  commonest  word  in  their  vocabulary.  If  they  are 
piously  inclined  —  in  the  fashionable   way  —  when  they  utter  t^' 
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name  of  God,  (gawd)  they  seem  to  be  ill.  Their  efforts  to  praise 
him  are  the  veriest  subterfuges,  which  they  have  deceived  themselves 
into  regarding  as  the  outpouring  of  a  religious  mood.  Such  solemn 
countenances,  such  wails  ot  praise!  If  he  could  withdraw  from 
hearing  —  but  no,  he  must  forgive,  and  wait  till  they  know  better. 
I  once  heard  a  man  swear  when  he  seemed  to  call  the  whole  universe 
to  his  support.  I  have  never  heard  the  word  God  pronounced  in 
any  pulpit  with  such  power  and  grandeur.  In  comparison  most  pulpit 
expressions  are  a  bit  profane.  His  voice  was  healthy,  and  his  spirit 
stirred  you  as  if  it  had  taken  hold  on  Omnipotence.  His  oath  cleared 
up  the  atmosphere.  God  was  summoned  to  some  purpose  ;  and  the 
man  himself  was  then  and  there  pledged  to  a  nobler  life. 

I  ONCE  asked  a  clergyman  if  we  should  see  God,  the  Father,  when 
we  got  to  heaven.  ^  He  said,  "No,  but  we  shall  see  God  the  Son, 
even  Christ  there."  But  what  of  that  ?  The  Jews  saw  as  much,  —  so 
it  is  said.  What,  then,  is  it  to  see  God  ?  It  is  to  have  a  sight  into 
character  —  is  it  not  ? 


We  are  too  fussy  about  our  morality  and  spirituality.  We  make 
sensible  people  feel  ashamed.  No  wonder  the  general  run  of  people 
seek  relief  from  the  subject  of  religion  save  for  the  half  of  throne 
day  in  the  week.  Even  their  "  irreligion  "  is  more  wholesome.  Re- 
ligion ought  to  be  the  simplest  and  most  natural  expression  of  in- 
telligent life :  not  an  attitude  before  the  world,  a  straining  to  seem 
good,  a  whimpering  and  maneuvering  before  the  throne.  If  I  have 
an  intimate  friend,  I  put  off  formality  in  his  presence,  and  omit  a 
hundred  things  which  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger  I  am  still  weak 
enough  to  keep  doing  and  saying.  We  know  each  other's  spirit ;  we 
should  be  annoyed  by  any  act  that  seemed  to  imply  a  doubt  that  we 
did  not.  A  great  deal  is  understood  between  us :  we  take  all  that 
sort  of  thing  for  granted.  Now  the  affair  is  not  much  changed  when 
one's  friend  is  God.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  oppressed  by  a  sense  of 
his  mightiness.  Nothing  jars  on  the  soul  like  the  expression  "Al- 
mighty Father."  It  puts  God  away ;  makes  him  loom  above  you 
with  a  command.  The  soul  respects  itself  too  much  to  sustain  that 
relation.  It  does  not  owe  allegiance.  It  delights  in  equality  and 
friendship.  It  is  a  co-worker  and  co-lover.  God  is  too  modest 
•to  desire  more.  No  one  says  to  his  friend,  to  express  affection, 
•"  Almighty  "  &c.,  nor  anything  corresponding  to  that.  Why  must  we 
address  the  Supreme  in  so  stiff  a  way?  All  such  protestations  treat 
God  as  a  big  foreigner,  and  man  as  a  beggar.    They  allow  of  no  inti- 
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macy.  Why  does  it  surprise  us  that  God  should  love  man  ?  Why 
should  he  not?  How  natural.  Why  cannot  man  naturally  return 
this  natural  affection  ?  Why,  indeed,  does  he  toll  a  bell,  2XiA  perform 
hb  part?  Reader,  if  your  friend  should  treat  you  thus,  you  would 
show  him  the  door  I 


Mr.  Brougham  says  of  his  new  play,  in  every  speech  he  makes 
before  the  curtain,  "  It  is  not  too  sensational  for  the  intellectual,  nor 
too  intellectual  for  the  sensational.  I  have  endeavored  to  hit  the 
happy  medium,  hoping  thereby  to  draw  from  both  classes."  Such 
tact  would  qualify  Mr.  Brougham  for  a  successful  preacher.  He  fills 
the  theatre,  he  could  fill  a  church.     Of  tact  a  poet  has  written  : 

"Church,  market,  and  tavern. 
Bed  and  board  it  will  sway !" 

But  this  warning  completes  the  verse  : 

•*  It  has  no  to-morrow, 
It  ends  with  to-day." 

What  will  you  do  ?  We  will  follow  truth,  we  will  do  homage  to 
virtue,  we  will  reverence  the  nature  of  man  :  but  not  with  specious 
judgments,  disfranchising  the  whole  race  for  the  glory  of  one ! 
Whatever  was  beautiful,  all  that  was  true  in  the  character  of  any,  let 
it  stand  as  it  will  and  must  with  eternal  significance.  But  why  bawl 
their  glory  through  the  town  ?  Why  drive  the  holy  one  through  the 
streets,  a  beast  of  burden  bearing  our  sins  ?  Let  us  quit  this  profit- 
less shirking;  let  us  bear  our  own  infirmities,  and  with  greater 
privacy  :  if  we  do  not  pet  them  so  much  they  will  part  (Company  with 
us  all  the  sooner. 


In  the  Peace  Congress  at  Geneva,  Garabaldi  made  the  startling 
request  that  a  Congress,  to  be  composed  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  should  adopt  the  following  Article  : 

"  The  Congress  consecrates  to  the  Priesthood  the  men  most  emi- 
nent for  science  and  intelligence  ;  it  consecrates  to  nothingness  every 
priest  of  ignorance." 

The  assembling  of  such  a  Congress  would  create  a  universal  panic 
—  among  the  priests.  A  strange  way  to  make  peace.  What  folly, 
too,  when  "  ignorance  is  d/iss" 

An  aged  lady  residing  in  one  of  the  Western  States,  has,  on  two 
or  three  occasions,  sent  us  poems  she  had  composed  on  her  birth 
days.    We  have  been  very  glad  to  read  them,  as  we  have  the  num- 
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ber  of  interesting  letters  she  has  been  good  enough  to  wnte.  In  a 
letter  recently  received,  she  urges  the  claims  of  the  country  folk,  and 
says: 

"  I  sigh  for  society  of  the  right  stamp,  and  I  wish  some  unselfish 
persons  who  are  able  both  in  talents  and  in  pecuniary  matters,  would 
devote  themselves  to  us  in  the  country.  There  are  two  District 
school  houses  here,  either  of  which  they  might  occupy  Sundays  and 
evenings,  say,  for  two  or  three  months.  They  would  find  friends  who 
would  gladly  give  them  bread  and  shelter.  I  cannot  promise  how 
much  more,  until  the  fruit  of  their  labor  begins  to  spring  up,  which 
would  not  be  long,  I  care  not  whether  the  laborer  be  male  or 
female.  I  am  heartily  tired  with  our  ministers  and  lecturers,  who 
confine  their  labors  to  the  cities  and  villages,  and  populous  places, 
as  if  the  people  of  the  country  were  of  no  account  AVTien,  if  they 
would  visit  the  country,  and  District  school  houses,  if  they  did  not 
receive  so  much,  their  friends  would  multiply,  and  their  expenses 
would  be  less,  and  light  would  be  carried  to  many  who  sit  in  dark- 
ness, and  will  not  go  in  search  of  it. 

"  I  despair  of  ever  enjoying  liberal  society  until  some  such  means 
are  used,  and  my  heart  mourns  over  the  people  to  see  them  slaves  to 
mammon  and  sectarianism.'' 

We  add  one  or  two  other  paragraphs  of  interest  from  the  same 
letter. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  insertion  of  the  piece,  *  What  about  the 
girls  ?  *  It  is  noble.  My  only  criticism  of  The  Radical  has  been 
that  it  was  too  exclusively  given  up  to  maledom." 

*'  I  derive  my  most  substantial  food  from  The  Radical,  There  b 
every  now  and  then  a  single  piece  that  I  think  is  worth  the  price  for 
six  months,  and  though  I  am  poor,  I  do  not  yet  know  how  to  get 
along  without  it  My  daughter,  with  whom  I  make  my  home,  also 
praises  it  highly.  I  should,  did  circumstances  and  strength  permit, 
canvas  the  town  and  neighborhood  to  obtain  subscribers,  though  I 
think  I  should  be  successful'  only  among  thinkers  and  persons  of 
deep  experience,  and  the  mass  of  persons  are  not  of  this  description.'* 

In  one  of  her  poems  she  speaks  of  herself  as  having  had  three 
births :  one  in  the  flesh,  another  when  she  united  with  the  Orthodox 
church,  and  yet  another  when,  at  length,  she  came  to  view  life  under 
the  light  of  Reason  — 

"And  men  and  books  imperfect  seen, 
I  worshipped  God  with  none  between." 

The  following  is  the  poem  composed  on  her  last  birthday.  We 
will  take  the  liberty  to  commend  especially  that  portion  of  it  which 
■refers  to  the  church. 
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WRlTTEIf  ON  MY  SEVENTY-FOURTH  BIRTH  DAY. 

How  like  the  swift-winged  eagle 

These  years  have  flown  away, 
That  on  a  retrospection 

They  seem  but  as  a  day. 

And  is  it  not  a  favor, 

That  while  I  linger  here, 
That  this  may  be  my  last  one 

Excites  no  dread  or  fear? 

While  in  my  youthful  period, 

With  mind  not  hard  to  please, 
I  clung  to  my  instructors 

As  vines  unto  the  trees. 

So  great  was  my  negation, 

So  little  did  I  know, 
Of  course  I  took  for  granted 

What  e'er  they  said  was  so. 

They  fed  me  with  milk,  and  .thus  nourished  I  grew. 

And  little  of  thirst  or  of  hunger  I  knew, 

Until  of  an  age  stronger  meat  to  require, 

When  forms  had  grown  empty,  and  served  but  to  tire ; 

Then,  hungry,  and  thirsty,  and  feeble,  and  faint, 

I  turned  to  our  preachers  and  made  my  complaint 

They  said  'twas  corruption,  original  sin. 

Descended  from  Eve,  and  remaining  within ; 

But  said  God  would  cleanse  me  since  Jesus  had  died. 

And  I  could  not  be  saved  unless  thus  sanctified. 

Though  that  was  an  error  — no  such  sin  remained  — 

It  sent  me  to  God,  and  a  blessing  I  gained. 

It  was  more  religion  I  sought  to  obtain, 

I  sought  in  great  earnest,  I  sought  not  in  vain. 

I  felt  God  so  near  me,  so  glorious,  so  good ! 

Yet  I  found  not  all  in  it  they  told  me  I  would. 

For  I  still  had  hard  battles,  contending  'gainst  sin, 

Though  hushed  was  the  tumult  so  lately  within. 

Though  faith  was  much  strengthened,  clear,  safe  from  despair, 

I  was  still  the  same  creature  of  suffering  and  care. 

But  the  fruits  of  such  favors  remain  with  me  still, 

Giving  full  resignation  to  God's  holy  will. 

And  ^rfect  contentment  wherever  I  am : 

So  I  hold  that  my  life  has  not  all  been  a  sham« 
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But  the  church  was  declining  and  I  was  distressed. 

For  warm  zeal  and  sympathy  now  filled  my  breast 

I  labored  to  save  her,  but  vain  was  my  strife, 

For  bigotry,  selfishness,  pride  were  all  rife. 

I-  mourned  over  her,  and  exclaimed  in  my  woe, 
"  I  can  not  live  thus  !   O  Lord,  what  shall  I  do  ?** 

Then  a  voice  spake  within  me :  "  From  the  Church  straight  with- 
draw." 

I  did,  and  found  aid  in  fulfilling  the  law. 
"  You  find  you  're  in  Babylon,  out  of  her  come, 

Lest  you  share  in  her  sins  and  partake  of  her  doom. 

She 's  leagued  with  oppressors,  and  shorn  of  her  strength, 

God  will  call  all  his  people  out  of  her  at  length  !" 

Yet  long  have  I  tried  (for  my  progress  was  slow,) 
The  Godgiven  rights  of  my  nature  to  know. 
Dark  despots  have  bruised  me,  and  trod  on  my  heart, 
Because  I,  a  woman,  was  acting  my  part 

But  blessed  be  the  light,  lately  shining  so  clear. 

That  no  one  need  tremble,  nor  stand  back  for  fear. 

Contented  to  follow,  as  well  as  I  knew, 

Not  with  the  multitude,  but  with  the  few, 

An  unpopular  set,  in  unpopular  way. 

Who  live  as  the  leader  the  Jews  once  did  slay. 

What  though  avoided,  despised,  and  defamed, 

To  be  reckoned  with  them  I  am  not  ashamed. 

For  such  is  the  vanguard  our  Maker  doth  choose 

His  army  to  lead,  and  his  light  to  diffuse. 

O  let  me  at  last  with  this  army  be  found  ! 

The  thought  makes  my  glad  heart  with  pleasui^  to  bound. 

ELSIE  STEWART. 


There  is  nothing  which  so  surely  betrays  the  want  of  spiritual 
stamina  in  a  man,  as  his  finding  himself  paimd  on  hearing  expres- 
sions of  opinion  contrary  to  his  own.  Here  we  are  in  a  world  which 
challenges  all  alike  to  resolve  its  mysteries  into  knowledge.  Is  it 
God,  why  shall  I  not  cherish  and  reveal  my  own  thought  ?  Is  it  man, 
why  shall  I  not  consider  him,  and  freely  make  known  whi^t  I  think  ? 
And  if  I,  why  not  another,  and  all  others  ?  Must  I  go  through  life 
suffering  on  account  of  the  thoughts  of  another  ?  I  am  not  shocked 
at  my  own,  they  give  me  no  pain  ;  I  have  a  real  joy  in  them.  I  am 
very  reverent  towards  them,  while  they  last.  Is  it  not  the  same  with 
my  neighbor  ?  But  he  is  not  reverent  towards  my  thought  ?  Well, 
why  should  he  be  ?  Indeed,  I  do  not  care,  I  do  not  wish  him  to  be ; 
I  know  that  he  shoald  not  be,  unless  it  is  also  his  own.    Therefons 
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I  will  live  in  peace  with  him,  though  I  do  not  go  hand  in  hand  with 
him,  and  will  not  insult  him  by  saying,  "  /  am  pained  to  hear  you  say 
so,"  Let  us  cease  putting  on  these  sanctimonies,  quit  our  whining, 
and  believe  that  we  are  in  a  Universe  that  cannot  be  upset !  Away 
with  all  assumption  of  superior  right.  Let  us  welcome  our  associates 
to  equality.  I  would  have  each  say  to  each,  "  Don't  withhold  for  my 
sake  a  single  thought  you  think.     That  alone  would  give  me /«/*«." 


The  Lecture  Season  in  Boston,  this  fall,  was  well  begun  by  the  Par- 
ker Fraternity,  which  opened  its  course  on  Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  i,       y^ 
in  Music  Hall,  introducing  Mr.  Emerson,  who  spoke  on  "  Eloquence." 
From  a  lengthy  report  in  The  Commonwealih,  we  take  the  following : 

"  The  word  "  eloquence,"  strictly  means  out-speaking,  outcry,  and 
yet  we  always  use  the  word  to  express  a  certain  heat  or  spasm  of 
feeling  which  surprises  us  in  the  usual  level  tone  of  solitary  thought. 
All  that  has  been  claimed  for  eloquence  are  ascending  strains,  good 
voice,  engaging  matter,  &c.  We  must  come  to  the  main  power  — 
power  of  statement.  The  essential  fact  is  heat,  the  heat  which  comes 
pf  sincerity.  Speak  ^hat  you  know  and  believe,  and  are  personally 
answerable  for.  This  goes  by  weight  and  measure,  like  everything 
else  in  the  universe.  We  are  not  moved,  except  rightly,  any  more 
than  stones  fall  without  gravity.  A  man  to  be  eloquent  must  have 
faith  in  his  subject,  and  must  have  accurate  knowledge  of  that  sub- 
ject Men  pay  too  little  attention  to  their  own  thoughts  and  con  vie-  • 
tions.  A  young  critic  listening  to  the  parts  at  a  college  commence- 
ment, said,  that  he  did  not  care  so  much  for  the  improvement  shown, 
as  to  see  how  much  of  the  boy  the  speakers  had  left  in  them.  John 
Brown,  who  made  at  Charlestown,  Va.,  the  best  speech  made  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  showed  us  another  school  to  send  our  boys  to  — 
showed  us  that  the  best  lesson  of  oratory  is  to  speak  the  truth  and 
stand  by  the  truth.  Truth  is  so  volatile  and  vital,  it  needs  a  full  man 
to  keep  it  for  a  moment.  The  orator  of  principle  —  he  is  the  great 
man  who  always  makes  a  divine  impression,  a  sentiment  more  pow- 
erful in  the  heart  than  love  of  country,  and  gives  perceptions  and 
feelings  far  beyond  the  limits  of  thought. 

Here  lies  the  emphasis  of  all  power  —  in  the  power  of  character, 
resting  on  the  basis  of  truth.  There  is  no  other  way.  Your  argu- 
ment is  ingenious,  your  language  copious,  your  illustrations  brilliant, 
but  your  major  proposition  is  palpably  absurd.  Will  you  establish  a 
He }  You  are  a  very  eloquent  writer,  but  you  cannot  write  gravity 
down.  Eloquence  is  the  power  to  translate  a  truth  into  a  language 
perfectly  intelligible  to  the  person  to  whom  you  speak.  Such  a  prac- 
tical conversion  of  truth,  written  in  God's  language,  into  Dunder- 
head's language,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  weapons  forged  in  the 
shop  of  the  Divine  Artificer.  There  is  in  every  debate  the  previous 
question,  "  How  came  you  on  that  side  ?  "  and  unless  it  is  known 
that  the  side  advocated  coincides  with  the  opinions  of  the  advocal^ 
he  must  lose  a  most  essential  element  of  success.    There  is  a  81 
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ment  possible  with  every  man,  and  that  truth  which  he  does  not  Vkt 
to  believe  —  a  man  must  bend  to  it  or  die.  This  was  the  way  with 
Mr.  Hayne,  who,  after  the  famous  reply  of  Webster  in  the  Senate, 
left  public  life  and  retired,  and,  it  is  said,  died  of  it  Webster  chose 
evil  for  good,  and  Hayne  was  avenged  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  he  who 
fights  against  the  humanities,  against  the  moral  sentiments  of  nua- 
kind,  fights  with  an  adversary  not  subject  to  casualties.  (Applause.) 
God  and  Nature  are  altogether  sincere,  and  art  should  be  as  sincere." 

In  another  part  of  this  lecture,  Mr.  Emerson  said  : 

"One  of  the  forms  of  manliness  is  presence  of  mind.  Funda- 
mentally men  all  feel  alike,  and  they  alike  in  great  heat  can  almost 
express  themselves  with  almost  equal  force,  but  it  costs  great  heat 
for  a  heavy  man  to  come  up  with  those  who  have  quick  sensibilities. 
Some  men  under  pressure  collapse  entirely,  and  all  their  wit  and 
fancy  forsake  them.  Dr.  Charles  Chauncy,  famous  as  a  Boston  cler- 
gyman a  hundred  years  ago,  was  once  told,  while  on  his  way  to  his 
weekly  Thursday  lecture,  that  a  boy  had  just  been  drowned  in  the 
Frog  Pond  on  the  Common,  and  the  good  doctor  was  requested  ta 
improve  the  sad  event  in  his  prayer  and  remarks.  The  announce- 
ment had  so  unfavorable  an  effect  upon  the  doctor's  presence  of 
mind  that  he  was  entirely  unable  to  get  any  .ne^er  the  subject  In  his 
prayer,  after  repeated  efforts,  than  to  pray  that  "  the  Lord  would  bless 
all  the  little  boys  that  had  been  drowned  in  the  Frog  Pond  that  day.'' 
There  was  no  lack  of  talent  and  ability  in  this  man,  but  his  presence 
of  mind  was  unable  to  stand  the  test  of  a  sudden  pressure.  So  great 
was  the  doctor's  dislike  for  sensational  preaching,  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  pray  that  he  might  not  be  eloquent  —  a  prayer  which  was 
answered." 


We  are  glad  to  announce  the  appearance  of  the  Report  of  the 
Meeting  held  in  Boston,  May  30,  1867,  to  consider  the  "  Conditions, 
Wants,  and  Prospects  of  Free  Religion  in  America."  It  makes  a 
neat  pamphlet  of  fifty-six  pages.  In  our  opinion  these  addresses 
form  a  remarkable  statement  of  the  liberal  and  radical  religious  belief 
of  America.  We  commend  the  pamphlet  as  deserving  of  the  widest 
circulation.  The  following  extracts  from  a  number  of  the  addresses 
are  random  selections. 

I  SHALL  not  be  able  to  explain  the  condition  of  Universalism,  un- 
less we  go  back  to  the  beginning.  We  are  to  consider  then  that  the 
movement  began  in  Calvinism.  The  first  step  was  that  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ  included  not  a  few,  but  a//  men  ;  and  the  first  preachers 
said  that  the  foreordination  of  God,  who  had  sent  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
an  atonement,  was  to  the  effect  that  all  men  should  be  ultimately  de-. 
livered  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  Very  speed-: 
ily,  however,  Hosea  Ballou  started  a  secondary  movement.  He  was  a 
Unitarian  Universalist,  and  did  not  place  the  stress  upon  the  atone- 
ment that  his  predecessors  had,  saying  that  the  fatherhood  of  God 
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included  the  salvation  of  man.  But  he  believed  that  all  men  would 
be  kmnediately  transported  into  happiness  and  holiness.  His  preach- 
ing marked  the  second  step  of  Universalism.  The  third  movement 
was  that  inaugurated  by  Paul  Dean,  when  he  endeavored  to  form 
what  was  then  called  the  "  restoration  party  "  among  Universalists  ; 
and  that  party,  although  it  was  then  defeated  nominally,  is  now  the 
dominant  one  among  Universalists  ;  for  the  great  body  have  followed 
Paul  Dean's  leadership  and  that  of  Dr.  Sawyer,  of  New  York.  The 
majority  of  diose  who  call  themselves  Universalists,  in  the  United 
States  to-day,  believe  that  God^s  purpose  is  to  improve  mankind,  and 
that  bye-and-bye  in  His  own  good  time,  this  object  will  be  accom- 
plished ;  so  that  at  last,  no  matter  how  long  it  may  be  postponed,  all 
men  shall  be  made  holy  and  happy."  —  Henry  Blanchard. 


"  I  REORET  that  those  who  were  called  to  the  reformation  in  the 
land  were  not  satisfied  with  being  destructives.  Immediately  they 
went  to  again  constructing.  Our  friend,  I  think,  before  me,  depre- 
cated the  idea  of  the  destruction  of  religious  organization.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  to  be  deprecated.  I  know  that  there  cannot  be  any 
movement,  any  fellowship  of  anybody  together  without  some  form  or 
some  rules  of  government.  But  in  a  republic  like  this,  if  I  under- 
stand self-government  aright  (I  wish  there  was  some  better  nomen- 
clature ;  we  have  the  term  self-government,  and  we  have  the  same 
tenn  to  represent  self-government  in  a  republic,)  we  have  yet  to  learn 
something  that  shall  recognize  independence  of  the  mind,  and  the 
truth  that  maketh  free,  and  that  by  which  if  we  are  made  free  we  are 
free  indeed 

"  I  say  I  represent  myself  I  am  a  kind  of  outlaw  in  my  own  soci- 
ety. Jt  is  a  universal  custom  for  us  to  rise  in  time  of  prayer.  It  is 
considered  out  of  order  for  any  to  keep  their  seats.  I  have  not  felt 
free  to  do  this  for  many  years,  and  have  been  subjected  to  reproach 
and  contumely  by  those  with  whom  I  have  been  associated.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  us  to  be  non-conformists  with  those  with  whom  we 
associate.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  show  this  infidelity  (if  I  may  so 
speak),  this  denial,  in  our  disposition  to  follow  in  some  of  the  adts 
.of  conformity  more  than  in  any  other  way.  It  is  of  little  matter  to 
me  what  the  creed  shall  be  as  regards  trinity  and  unity,  as  regards 
what  has  been  explained  here  as  Universalism,  or  in  a  more  limited 
way.  We  know  so  very  little  of  the  after  life,  that  I  am  glad  that  the 
intelligence  of  the  age  is  leading  us  to  apply  our  religion  more  to. this 
life,  and  to  every-day  practice  and  every  day  necessity,  and  upright- 
ness and  goodness,  and  to  enter  into  our  heaven  here."  —  Lucretia 
Afott.  

"  Spiritualism  is  spreading  as  fast  as  its  best  friends  can  desire  ; 
and,  I  think,  in  manner  the  most  desirablje,  not  as  a  distinct  sect ; 
not  as  a  separate  church,  with  its  written  creed  and  its  ordained  min- 
isters, and  its  formal  professors.  It  spreads,  silently  through  the 
agency  of  daily  intercourse,  in  the  privacy  of  the  domestic  circle.  It 
invades  the  churches  already  established,  not  as  an  opponent  but 
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an  ally.  It  modifies  the  creed  and  softens  the  asperities  of  Protest* 
ant  and  Romanist,  of  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian,  of  Baptist  and 
Methodist,  of  Unitarian' and  Universalist  It  leavens,  with  invigor- 
ating and  spiritualizing  effect,  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  age  ;  in- 
creasing it^  vitality,  enlivening  its  convictions. 
•  "  It  is  not  a  sect,  yet  no  sect  ever  spread  with  the  same  rapidity, 
nor  ever  obtained,  in  so  brief  a  term  of  existence,  a  controlling  influ- 
ence over  so  large  a  fraction  of  manhood. 

"  Thus,  if  it  should  appear,  that  through  the  spiritual  phenomena, 
whether  spontaneous  or  evoked,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  modem 
world  has  been  invited,  we  may  attain  some  knowledge  of  our  next  stage 
of  life,  it  will  be  impossible  to  deny  the  importance  of  studying  them. 
As  the  result  of  that  study  we  may  obtain  rather  outlines,  discerned 
as  through  a  glass  darkly,  than  any  distinct  filling  up  of  the  picture 
of  our  future  home.  Yet  enough  may  be  disclosed  to  produce,  on 
human  life,  a  most  salutary  influence,  and  to  cheer  the  darkest  days 
of  our  pilgrimage  here  with  the  confident  assurance  that  not  an  aspi- 
ration after  good  that  fades,  nor  a  dream  of  the  beautiful  that  van- 
ishes, during  the  earth-phase  of  life,  but  will  find  a  noble  field  and  fair 
realization  when  the  pilgrim  has  cast  off  his  burden  and  reached  a 
better  land."  —  Robert  Dale  Owen, 


"  I  DO  not  believe  in  old  Unitarianism ;  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
supernatural  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ,  nor  of  any  other  man  ;  I  do 
not  believe  one  fact,  or  one  story,  or  one  suggestion  of  modem  spir- 
itualism. Not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  whole,  on  either  side,  do  I  be- 
lieve. Of  course  you  will  l^t  me  say  so.  In  the  interest  of  free  reli- 
gion, I  am  free  this  morning  to  tell  you  what  I  do,  and  what  I  do  not 
believe,  as  you  are  free  also  to  make  your  statement  here.  But  I 
wish  to  advance  beyond  this,  and  to  reach  that  heart  of  the  question 
which  lies  far  beyond  any  form  of  Orthodox  or  Liberal  belief.  It  is 
this,  that  free  religion  in  America  dep>ends  upon  the  way  in  which 
your  souls  press  onward  to  find  the  presence  of  God  in  America ;  to 
find  the  ever-present  inspiration  in  your  minds,  and  in  your  hearts, 
this  moment,  while  you  stand  in  that  aisle  this  morning.  I  believe, 
friends  and  brothers,  that,  casting  aside  all  preferences,  every  limita- 
tion, ever)^  partial  belief,  not  stopping  to  emphasize  even  anti-super- 
naturalism,  nor  the  single  thoughts  that  are  subsumed  in  this  great 
movement,  as  God  himself  this  moment  subsumes  you  all,  men  and 
women,  and  at  this  moment  takes  you  up  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand, 
we  must  have  the  liberal  religion  of  His  immediate  presence.  And 
if  we  ever  emphasize  what  is  subsumed,  it  is  that  we  may  proceed 
to  the  great  work  of  emancipating  our  minds  from  all  the  Old  Testa- 
ments  and  New  Testaments  supernaturally  interpreted,  from  old 
statements  and  new  statements,  from  specialties  of  every  description, 
from  partialities  and  personalities,  from  temperaments  of  every  shade 
and  color,  leaving  them  out  of  the  way,  putting  them  down  and 
trampling  them  under  foot,  —  as  we  press  forward  to  discover  and 
obey  that  voice  of  what  the  Heavenly  Father  means  this  morning,  as 
He  speaks  to  our  secret  heart ;  to  hear  God's  immediate  purpose  for 
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today's  America.  To  every  kind  of  religionist,  what  does  He  say, 
what  does  He  propose,  what  is  the  secret  whisper,  what  is  ihe  secret 
pressure  of  that  divine  influence,  that  is  now  striving  to  fuse  you  all 
into  one  blood  and  one  faith,  and  make  you  in  truth  and  in  fact, 
brothers  and  children  of  the  ever-present  Father  ;  for  He  tells  yon 
this  morning  what  your  religion  ought  to  he  this  afternoon  ;  He  will 
tell  you  this  moment  what  you  shall  do  when  the  hour  of  noon  strikes 
to-day,  the  hour  of  duty,  the  hour  of  present  need,  the  hour  of  broth- 
erhood, of  pure  philanthropy,  of  simple  truthfulness  between  man  and 
man,  the  hour  of  Yea  and  Nay.  Whatsoever  is  more  than  that  will 
bring  evil  to  free  religion  in  America :  your  minds  will  not  become 
emancipated,  and  there  will  not  be  organized  here  a  true  and  perfect 
Commonwealth  of  God." — J^oin  Weiss. 


"  The  radical  movement,  then,  is  not  a  "  Christian "  one  in  the 
common  meaning  of  that  word,  although,  in  its  best  meaning,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  eminently  Christian.  We  profess  no  special  discipleship 
to  Jesus.  We  are  disciples  simply  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Truth,  wher- 
ever they  are  found.  We  acknowledge  no  authority,  whether  in 
thought  or  action,  but  the  intrinsic  authority  of  truth,  righteousness, 
and  love.  To  this  we  bow  most  reverently.  We  utterly  discard  that 
principle  of  authority  upon  which  all  organized  "  Christian  "  churches 
are  built,  and  take  our  stand  on  the  ground  of  spiritual  freedom,  — 
free  religion." — F.  £.  Abbot. 


"For  one,  I  ape  no  more  the  brute  vernacular  of  the  world,  nor 
ask  that  to  instruct  my  soul  what  it  shall  say  ;  but  rather  come  to 
teach  that  the  mother-tongue  of  Spirit.  The  genius  of  the  living 
Whole  is  within  us,  it  is  ours,  and  the  essence  itself  of  our  spiritual 
being.  Where  rejigion  is,  God  is,  —  the  voice  and  the  speaker, — 
the  everlasting  Word  proceeding  forever  from  the  Father  in  the  son- 
ship  of  humanity,  —  the  Word  spoken  in  innumerable  souls,  and  syl- 
labled in  a  thousand  dialects  ;  here  breathed  in  the  mild  accents  of 
meditative  wisdom  ;  there  hymned  sweet,  flute-like,  infinitely  melo- 
dious, from  the  lips  of  enchanted  saints  ;  again,  blown  across  the 
passionate  turmoil  of  time  in  the  trumpet- blasts  of  indignant  proph- 
ets ;  but  ever  the  same  Word,  ever  the  voice  of  Spirit,  saying,  I  am. 
The  logic  and  legitimation  of  religious  belief  are  found  in  religion 
itself  Spirit  self^atlirmed,  —  this  is  the  premise  ;  and  with  this  we 
have  the  whole  vast  conclusion,  which  is  the  spiritual  thought,  the 
spiritual  life  and  achievement  of  humanity,  before  us."  —  D.  A. 
ffassim. 


"  We  are  all  very  sensible,  it  is  forted  on  us  every  day,  of  the  feel- 
ing that  the  churches  are  outgrown  ;  that  a  technical  theology  no 
longer  suits  us.  It  is  not  the  ill-will  of  people  —  no,  indeed,  but ^^" 
incapacity  for  confirming  themselves  there.  I 

"  The  church  is  not  large  enough  for  the  man,  it  cannot  inspire ' 
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enthusiasm  which  is  the  parent  of  everything  good  in  history,  which 
makes  the  romance  of  history.  For  that  enthusiasm  you  must  have 
something  greater  than  yourselves,  and  not  less. 

"  The  child,  the  young  student,  finds  scope  in  his  mathematics  and 
chemistry,  or  natural  history,  because  he  finds  a  truth  larger  than  he 
,  is ;  finds  himself  continually  instructed.  But,  in  churches,  every 
healthy  and  thoughtful  mind  finds  itself  in  something  less ;  it  is 
checked,  cribbed,  confined.  And  the  statistics  of  the  American,  the 
English,  and  the  German  cities,  showing  that  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation is  leaving  off  going  to  church,  indicate  the  necessity,  which 
should  have  been  foreseen,  that  the  church  should  always  be  new  and 
extemporized,  because  it  is  eternal,  and  springs  fromvthe  sentiment 
of  men,  or  it  does  not  exist.  One  wonders  sometimes  that  the 
churches  still  retain  so  many  votaries,  when  he  reads  the  histories  of 
the  church.  There  is  an  element  of  childish  infatuation  in  them 
which  does  not  exalt  our  respect  for  man."  —  R,  W.  Emerson, 


"  Mr.  Chairman,  my  faith  in  the  immortality  of  truth,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  is  as  unbounded  as  in  boyhood.  My  faith  in  organ- 
izations to  bring  it  about,  especially  in  organizations  that  take  the 
form  of  churches,  and  the  limitations  of  the  Christian  name,  has 
faded  year  by  year.  If  it  is  necessary  that  any  one  should  stand 
here  as  some  one  suggested,  to  speak  for  those  who  do  not  claim  for 
themselves  the  Christian  name,  who  have  never  claimed  it  for  them- 
selves (reverently  be  it  spoken),  I  desire  that  in  default  I  may  be 
that  one.  For,  if  I  have  seen  anything  clearly  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  it  is  this,  that  whatever  noble  significance  may  be  put  upon  the 
word  Christian,  yet  where  any  body  of  men  accept  it  as  a  bond  of 
union,  or  even  where  any  man  singly  accepts  it  as  a  personal  dis- 
tinction, the  body  weakens  itself,  or  the  individual  sacrifices  his 
strength,  and  thenceforward  has  to  spend  half  th^  remainder  of  his 
life  in  proving  that  he  has  a  right  to  the  name.  If  we  believe  that 
Christ  was  the  greatest  'of  men,  let  us  say  so.  If  we  believe  that 
Jesus  was  the  noblest  of  our  leaders,  let  us  recognize  him,  as  far  as 
we  can  recognize  any  leader.  But  the  moment  we  take  his  name,  or 
any  other  human  name,  as  a  basis  of  union,  from  that  moment,  it 
seems  to  me,  even  if  the  integrity  of  the  soul  remains,  the  freedom 
of  expression  is  gone  ;  and  from  that  time  forward,  we  cease  to  spend 
our  lives  in  simply  being  men,  and  try  to  find  some  equivocation, 
some  knot-hole  by  which  we  may  creep  into  manhood,  and  claim  to 
be  technically  Christian  at  the  same  time.  —  71  W,  Higgmson. 
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Notes  on  Walt  Whitman  as  Person  and  Poet.    By  John  Burroughs. 
New  York :  American  News  Company. 

Hawthorne  remarks  of  the  London  hack  critics  that  *^  there  are  no  gen- 
tlemen in  the  world  less  sensible  of  any  sanctity  in  a  book,  or  less  likely  to 
recognize  an  author's  heart  in  it."  It  would  be  difRcult,  indeed,  to  find 
more  leaden  obtuseness  than  is  shown  in  some  of  the  British  Quarterlies. 
Glancing  over  a  long  review  lately  in  one  of  them,  of  a  great  living  poet, 
our  eye  caught  first  numerous  quotations  —  lines  of  perennial  beauty,  the 
very  gems  of  the  Poet's  genius  which  had  so  crystallized  among  our 
"branched  thoughts  "  that  every  wind  of  memofry  would  set  them  spark- 
ling. Here^  at  last,  we  exclaimed,  is  something  like  appreciation !  But 
looking  a  little  closer  we  found  that  these  extracts  had  only  been  made  to 
be  held  up  to  ridicule  as  singular  atrocities  under  the  name  of  poetry ! 
This  systematic  reviewing  of  books  which  is  such  a  trade  across  the  water, 
and  pursued  quite  as  mechanically  as  tailoring  or  cobbling,  has  never  got 
thoroughly  established  here  ;  and  let  us  all  pray  that,  along  with  the  rinder- 
pest, it  may  be  kept  far  from  our  shores.  We  have,  indeed,  no  small 
amount  of  shallow  criticism  afloat ;  but  an  author  with  us  is,  after  all,  gen- 
erally left  to  And  his  true  level  by  the  simple  law  of  gravitation  without  out- 
side interference.  But  here  is  a  critic  of  quite  another  stamp,  as  ought, 
surely,  to  be  the  case  in  studying  so  extraordinary  a  man  and  his  works. 
These  views  are  taken  from  the  stand-point  of  enthusiasm  and  reverence. 
It  wants  the  keenness  of  the  natural,  healthy  eye  —  not  the  weak-eyed  hack 
critic's  spy-glass  —  to  study  a  work  of  genius  ;  and  nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  a  sensitive  retina  and  perfectly  developed  optic  nerve.  If  it  does 
not  absolutely  require  a  poet  to  judge  a  poet,  it  at  least  demands  a  large 
share  of  the  raw  material  —  the  stuff  of  which  poetry  is  made  in  the  critic  ; 
and  Mr.  Burroughs  has  some  fitting  qualities  in  this  respect ;  which  have 
already  been  shown  in  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  by  some  of  the 
most  refreshing  sketches  of  out-door  life  since  Thoreau's.  In  the  mere 
point  of  style  the  Notes  are  not  quite  equal  to  those,  and  there  are  some 
passages  too  rhetorical ;  but  the  theme  is  deeper,  and  there  is  shown 
throughout  a  striking  power  of  penetration  and  an  acuteness  of  analysis 
quite  marvellous.     Observe,  for  instance,  the  comments  on 

"  When  Lilacs  Last  in  Dooryard   Bloomed." 

A  recent  English  writer  compares  Walt  Whitman  with  Homer  and  Shak- 
speare,  and  places  him  on  an  equal  pedestal  with  them.  But  it  seems  to 
us  that  it  is  by  Homer,  if  either,  that  his  work  is  to  be  illustrated-  Homers 
verse  is  epic  because  he  sang  the  genius  of  his  age.  Standing  upon  the 
highest  summit,  his  comprehensive  vision  embraced  the  whole  surrounding 
view ;  and  his  hand  was  able  to  score  upon  imperishable  rock  the  high- 
water  mark  to  which  the  tide  of  humanity  then  reached.  Valinnt  deeds  in 
warfare  were  the  divinely  appointed  task  of  that  age,  and  as  fatally  neces- 
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sary  in  the  progress  of  the  race  as  were  afterward  the  discourses  of  Socrar 
tes  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  and  the  day  had  not  come  for  attempt- 
ing "  to  cure  the  deadly  ills  of  nations  by  sprinkling  them  with  rose-water  •  ** 
The  epic  theme  of  that  time  could  only  have  been  warfare.  But  this  vital 
growth  of  the  epic  which  has  spread  its  branches  through  the  literature  <rf 
every  nation  which  has  accomplished  anything  in  history,  is  not  narrowly 
limited  to  a  single  subject.  Its  quality  is  catholic.  Our  epic  must  chant 
the  divine  impulses  of  our  own  day.  The  whole  force  and  energies  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  did  not  rush  more  resistlessly  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  heroic  deeds  of  arms  than  our  own  do  toward  the  achievement  of  ame- 
liorating conditions  of  humanity  —  toward  paternity  and  democracy.  There 
were  those  who  would  shirk  the  tasks  of  their  vocation  then  as  now  ;  and 
there  were  doubtless,  many  valiant  men  in  those  days  of  strife  who  were 
sincerely  averse  to  the  spirit  of  their  age  ;  but  most  of  such  were  probably 
drawn  into  the  resistless  current,  and  served  as  brave  warriors ;  just  as  now 
many  true  souls  to  whose  tastes  and  predilections  the  modern  tendency  is 
wholly  repugnant,  are  forced  into  its  service  sooner  or  later.  It  was  some- 
times amusing  during  our  great  national  awakening  to  see  in  a  great  as- 
sembly the  swinging  of  caps  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  at  some  extra 
radical  sentiment  or  song,  seemingly  without  the  will  or  volition  of  the 
owners,  who  in  conservative  meditations  thereafter  must  have  wondered 
what  sudden  lunacy  had  fallen  upon  them  !  The  very  deeds  of  our  revo- 
lution less  than  a  century  ago  are  rehearsed  with  burning  cheek  and  flush- 
ing eye  by  men  who  are  shocked  at  such  radicalism  as  the  proposal  of  negro 
suffrage.  The  spirit  of  the  age  seems  moulding  every  intellect  to  its  own 
purpose.  There  is  none,  even,  on  whom  its  influence  is  more  conspicuous 
than  Carlyle  —  the  most  notably  stubborn  and  rebellious  example.  Our 
task  is  appointed  us ;  and  no  resistance  will  avert  it.  Our  heroic  deeds  can 
only  be  accomplished  in  this  cause.  Whether  Walt  Whitman  has  written 
the  epic  memorial  of  all  this  it  is  not  for  any  one  or  number  of  his  contem- 
poraries to  decide.  The  final  decision  is  left  to  a  process  similar  to  that 
which  Darwin  describes  as  establishing  new  species  ;  but  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  no  contemporary  has  produced  a  poem  of  such  vastness  and  sub- 
limity, and  which  reaches  such  a  depth  in  our  souls.  His  place  is  estab- 
lished with  a  larger  audience  than  the  present  generation  can  furnish.  Some 
may  complain  of  the  architecture  of  his  verse  —  though  to  our  own  view  it 
seems  one  of  the  rarest  feats  of  adaptability  which  literature  furnishes  — 
and  we  may  pathetically  wish,  as  Carlyle  did  over  the  pages. of  his  glorious 
Wilhelm  Miester,  "that  its  morals  were  quite  otherwise";  but  we  must 
deal  with  heaves  of  Sears  as  an  established  fact  in  literature. 

Mr.  Burroughs  has  been  in  intimate  companionship  with  the  Poet  for 
several  years,  and  this  little  book  records  his  impressions.  Its  biographical 
sketch  is  particularly  valuable,  and  there  is  also  an  interesting  account  of 
the  various  editions  of  Mr.  Whitman's  work.  But  the  greater  space  is 
devoted  to  the  poetry  itself;  and  much  trenchant  discussion  of  the  attitude 
of  American  literature  is  introduced.  The  reception  which  the  Poet  has 
received  from  the  reviewers  and  literary  men  of  his  country  is  spoken  o^ 
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indeed^  in  tenns  not  altogether  complimentary.  The  style  is  condensed 
and  full  to  overflowing  with  the  most  original  thought.  One  could  make  a 
rare  collection,  even,  of  striking  thoughts  in  isolated  sentences  ;  and  the 
force  and  beauty  of  very  many  paragraphs,  if  space  permitted  their  quota- 
tion, would  prove  the  work  worthy  of  eminent  place  in  literature. 

M.    B.  BENTON. 

Emanuel  Swedenborg  as  a  Philosopher  and  Man  of  Science,  by  Ru- 
dolph Leonard  Tafel.    Chicago  :  Meyers  &  Chandler. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  disciples  of  Swedenborg  neglect  any  opportu- 
nity of  exalting  the  fame  or  extending  the  dominion  of  their  prophet.  They 
have  written  biographies  of  him,  issued  vindications,  published  authenti- 
cated accounts  of  his  wonderful  doings,  translated  his  chief  works  into 
English,  printed  cheap  editions  of  them,  and  pressed  his  doctrines  upon 
the  public  in  every  legitimate  manner.  Dr.  Tafel  pursues  a  new  method, 
which,  in  some  respects,  does  not  seem  quite  so  legitimate  or  pertinent  as 
those  commonly  adopted.  He  compiles,  laboriously,  from  seventy-two 
miscellaneous  sources,  or  as  he  calls  them  **  authorities,''  scraps  of  testi- 
mony to  avouch  the  scientific  and  philosophic  merits  of  Swedenborg.  The 
witnesses  utter  all  degrees  of  eulogium  from  all  degrees  of  eminence. 
They  range  the  whole  way  from  Balzac  to  Dr.  Baur,  from  Gilfillan  to  Car- 
lyle,  from  **The  Idler"  and  "  Douglas  Jerrold's  Magazine,"  to  the  "  Chris- 
tian Examiner  "  and  the  "  New  American  Cyclopedia."  Here  are  Emer- 
son and  Coleridge,  Berzelius  and  Morell,  the  Penny  Cyclopedia  and  the 
New  York  Tribune.  We  notice,  not  approvingly,  that  the  most  numerous 
citations,  and  the  longest  too,  are  from  professed  and  well-known  believers 
in  Swedenborg's  claims.  Dr.  J.  J.  G.  Wilkinson  is  quoted  sixteen  times, 
Carlyle  once,  Balzac,  Baur,  Dumas,  once  ;  the  Christian  Examiner  and  the 
New  York  Tribune,  once.  Some  of  the  authors  speak  merely  as  adver- 
tisers of  literary  wares  ;  some  as  newspaper  reporters  and  critics  ;  some  as 
popular  lecturers  and  fine  writers,  whose  opinion  on  the  matters  in  hand  is 
quite  valueless.  Some  deal  out  very  qualified  praise  ;  with  others,  the  un* 
qualified  nature  of  the  praise  is  a  reason  for  distrusting  it.  One  or  two,  — 
Mr.  Emerson,  for  example,  —  have  expressed  opinions  respecting  Sweden- 
borg*s  pretentions,  which  would  look  oddly  in  contrast  with  the  laudatory 
language  which  Dr.  Tafel  ingeniously  extracts  from  their  works.  In  fact, 
by  diminishing  all  the  questionable  and  impertinent  names  on  Dr.  Tafel's, 
list  of  vouchers,  it  would  be  easy  to  reduce  his  imposing  array  of  witnesses 
to  a  small  but  respectable  company,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  believers  in  the 
New  Church  dispensation.  But  allowing  them  all  to  stand  and  hold  up 
their  hands  unchallenged,  it  is  not  clear  to  us  how  the  claims  which  Swe- 
denborg put  forward,  are  to  be  advanced  by  their  votes.  The  value  of 
a  Sear's  discoveries  cannot  be  tested  by  indiscriminate  ballot.  His  vouch- 
ers must  be  weighed  not  counted.  Nor  does  what  these  names  prove, 
supposing  them  to  prove  anything,  prove  anything  to  the  purpose,  in  our 
time.  That  Swendenborg  should  have  anticipated  so  many  scientific  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  is  no  doubt  very  amazing,  very  unaccountable, 
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and  stunning.  Perhaps  he  did  not  anticipate  so  many  as  his  enthosiasdc 
friends  believe  :  perhaps  his  anticipations  were  less  plain  than  they  are  rep- 
resented. No  matter :  grant  that  they  were  all  that  has  been  asserted. 
What  of  it  ?  What  link  is  there  between  the  scientific  discoverer  and  the 
prophet  ?  What  logic  can  deduce  spiritual  revelations  from  physiological 
acuteness  ?  How  does  the  metallurgist  involve  the  Seer  ?  Let  Sweden- 
borg's  claims  as  a  philosopher  be  duly  attested  by  a  philosophic  court,  and 
a  step  would  indeed  be  taken  towards  preparing  men  for  his  spiritual 
teaching.  But  this  Dr.  Tafel  apparently  thinks  superfluous.  The  first 
part  of  the  volume,  treating  of  Swedenborg  as  "  The  Philosopher,"  occu- 
pies two  hundred  and  sixteen  pages  ;  of  these,  thirty  are  devoted  to  his 
philosophy,  and  three  to  his  theology  ;  the  remainder  are  filled  with  miscel- 
laneous averments  touching  his  greatness,  his  style,  his  science,  the  impor- 
tance of  his  physical,  physiological  and  mineralogical  works.  Eighteen 
pages  are  taken  up  with  an  account  of  his  published  and  unpublished 
writings.  This,  Dr.  Tafel,  is  not  satisfactory.  Curiosity  may  ask  what 
Swedenborg  did  in  science  :  but  science  goes  on  safely  and  well  without 
Swedenborg  ;  does  not  even  acknowledge  its  indebtedness  to  him ;  for  the 
most  part  has  not  found  it  out  to  this  day.  Nobody  appeals  to  him  as  an 
authority  in  anatomy  or  in  physics.  His  interest  with  modem  men  rests 
solely  on  his  Seer  ship.  To  his  spiritual  revelations  he  owes  his  fame.  He 
is  a  prophet,  or  he  is  nothing.  Many  of  these  witnesses  to  his  scientific 
character  call  him  insane  as  a  teacher  of  religion,  and  most  of  those  who 
revere  him  as  a  man  of  faith  are  profoundly  indifferent  to  his  merits  as  a 
physicist.  And  so  was  he  himself  Nothing  wc  think  would  more  humili- 
ate him  than  such  a  book  as  this  of  Dr.  TafePs.  Yes,  one  thing  might 
more  humiliate  him,  namely,  the  use  of  his  name  as  the  high  priest  of  a 
sect,  and  the  founder  of  a  church.  O.  B.  F, 

Leypoldt  &  Holt,  New  York,  have  handsomely  inaugurated,  in  the  pub- 
lication of  King  Rene's  Daughter,  and  Frithiof's  Saga,  the  commen- 
dable enterprise  of  giving  to  the  American  public,  translations  of  some  of 
the  best  known  poems  of  foreign  literature.  King  Rene's  Daughter  is 
from  the  Danish  of  Henrik  Hertz,  translated  by  Theodore  Martin. 
Frithiof's  Saga  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Swedish  Bishop,  Esaias  Tegner. 
Both  admirably  fulfil  the  design  of  the  publishers,  that  of  giving  the  most 
popular  poems  of  foreign  lands.  The  singular  loveliness  of  Hertz's  picture 
of  lolanthe,  the  blind  daughter  of  King  Rend,  cannot  fail  to  charm  every 
reader.  The  production  of  the  Swedish  Bishop  deals,  in  a  truly  poetical 
manner,  with  tales  and  myths  of  the  Norse  land,  and  still  more  with  the  old, 
old  sorrows  and  joys  of  the  passionate  heart  of  man.  These  delightful  vol- 
lumes  will  be  immediately  followed  by  Lessing's  Nathan  the  Wise, 
Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  and  other  famous  pieces,  illustrating 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Norwegian,  Russian,  Turkish,  and  Sanscrit  poet- 
ical production.  Every  friend  of  culture  for  our  American  people  must 
hail  with  satisfaction  the  appearance  of  the  very  elegant  volumes  in  which 
such  treasures  of  song  are  set  forth.  T. 
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TWO    PICTURES. 

THERE  are  two  countries  in  regard  to  whose  present  state  we 
want  better  knowledge  to  prevail.     One  of  them  is  France. 

We  propose  to  take  a  look  at  the  condition  of  the  French  people ; 
dieir  material  condition,  their  intellectual  and  moral  condition.  Why 
sudi  topics  have  been  selected  is  plain  enough.  For,  if  a  nation 
gains  ground  in  these  respects,  it  gets  higher  and  better.  To  use  the 
great  word  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  progresses.  But  if  in  these 
respects  a  nation  loses  ground,  it  degenerates.  And  degenerate  it 
must 

First  of  all,  in  regard  to  the  material  condition  of  the  French. 
Last  year  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  published  a  report 
upon  the  Paris  Exhibition.     They  say  : 

•*  America  goes  to  Paris,  not  to  aggrandize  France,  but  to  improve  herself 
by  the  study  of  the  industry,  the  arts,  and  especially  the  civic  administra- 
tion of  the  other  governments  of  the  world.  In  such  a  study  she  might  weH 
seek  to  learn  the  processes  of  statesmanship  by  which  the  reigning  sove- 
ragn  of  France  has  been  enabled  in  twelve  short  years  to  double  the 
assessed  money  value  of  his  empire,  raising  it  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  thousand  millions  of  francs  in  1852,  to  two  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  thousand  millions  in  1864.  Nay,  more,  she  might  specifically  ask 
bow  £ur  that  magnificent  result  was  due  to  the  wise  and  energetic  prosecu- 
tion of  the  great  and  vital  works  of  intercommunication  which  have  so 
greatly  cheapened  the  locomotion  of  persons  and  property  in  France." 

Here  now  is  a  fact  of  the  first  moment  It  seems  that  within 
twelve  years  the  national  wealth  has  doubled.  Foreign  commerce  has 
increased  even  more  rapidly.  Since  iSji  it  has  tripled.  From  five 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  it  has  risen  to  fifteen  hundred  millions. 
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Another  evidence  of  progress  is  that  the  number  of  steam  engines 
in  France  increased  from  less  than  seven  thousand  in  1850,  to  twenty- 
two  thousand  five  hundred  in  1863. 

Prosperity  may  be  argued  from  readiness  to  lend.  The  French  have 
subscribed  to  five  government  loans.  The  first  was  brought  out  in 
1854,  two  in  1855,  one  in  1859,  and  one  in  1864.  In  every  instance 
the  amount  of  money  offered  has  largely  exceeded  the  amount  called 
for.  The  first  loan  amounted  to  forty-six  million  dollars.  The  offers 
were  nearly  twice  as  much.  The  second  loan  amounted  to  ninety- 
three  millions.  The  offers  were  four  times  as  much.  The  third 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  millions.  The  offers  were 
five  times  as  much.  In  1859  the  result  was  the  same.  But  the 
amount  of  the  loan  brought  out  was  less  —  ninety-three  millions. 
The  fifth  loan  amounted  to  fifty-six  millions.  The  offers  were  fifteen 
times' as  much. 

The  time  occupied  in  subscribing  these  sums  has  been  short  It 
never  exceeded  twelve  days.  In  the  case  of  the  loan  last  mentioned, 
it  was  a  week. 

Equally  significant  has  been  the  large  number  of  subscribers.  To 
the  first  loan  there  were  one  hundred  thousand  subscribers,  to  the 
second  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  to  the  third  three  hundred 
thousand,  to  the  fourth  seven  hundred  thousand,  to  the  fifth  five 
hundred  thousand. 

The  character  of  the  French  and  United  States  loans  is  so  similar 
that  it  suggests  comparison.  An  examination  would  show  that  in 
some  respects  we  have  an  advantage  over  the  French,  that  in  others 
they  have  an  advantage  over  us.  One  of  the  most  important  points 
of  comparison  is  the  number  of  subscribers.  We  have  seen  no  com- 
plete statistics  of  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  American  loans. 
The  French  are  certainly  ahead  in  the  rapidity  with  which  their 
offers  have  been  made.  In  the  case  of  the  last  French  loan,  a  sum  of 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  millions  —  a  sum  equal  to  a  third  of  our 
debt  —  was  subscribed  within  a  week.  This  gives  an  average  of  over 
one  hundred  millions  daily.  The  greatest  amount  —  if  we  mistake  not 
—  subscribed  in  one  day  in  the  United  States,  was  thirty  millions. 

These  few  facts ;  the  increase  in  the  value  of  property,  the  activity 
of  commerce,  the  popular  wealth  which  has  been  poured  out  at  the 
call  of  government,  indicates,  in  a  general  way,  prosperity.  We  shall 
now  try  to  ascertain  its  causes.  In  the  course  of  looking  them  out, 
various  other  evidences  of  prosperity  will  be  met  with. 

The  first  cause  which  may  be  assigned,  consists  in  the  abolition  of 
various  regulations  —  regulations  applying  to   trade  and  industry. 
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Designed  to  protect,  they  only  hindered  and  clogged.  This  mania  for 
regulating  is  peculiarly  French.  In  France  the  simplest  affairs  — 
affairs  which  ought  to  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  - —  are  made 
the  subject  of  legislation. 

The  reforms  recently  introduced  owe,  we  imagine,  their  chief  im- 
portance to  their  effect  upon  French  character.  Still  they  have  not 
been  without  influence  upon  the  growth  of  the  country.  Govern- 
mental supervision  has  been  lessened.  Individual  endeavor  has 
been  promoted.  It  is  this  kind  of  endeavor  for  which  Anglo-Saxons 
are  famous. 

The  reforms  alluded  to  will  be  mentioned  in  the  order  of  time. 
The  first  of  these  measures,  taken  in  1858,  was  of  very  limited  ap- 
plication. It  concerned  only  one  city,  Paris.  But  the  regulations 
removed,  illustrate  well  the  tampering  system.  The  butcher's  busi- 
ness in  Paris  was  a  monopoly.  The  number  of  butchers  was  limited 
to  five  hundred.  Each  one  was  required  to  have  a  written  authoriza- 
tion from  the  prefect  of  police.  Each  must  deposit  a  security.  Such 
was  the  nature  of  the  restrictions  set  aside.  Paris  was  the  only 
French  city  in  which  they  existed. 

The  reform  which  occurred  some  five  years  later,  and  which  applied 
to  bakers,  had  a  more  general  character.  In  one  hundred  and  sixty  of 
the  chief  towns  the  bakers'  trade  was  legally  regulated.  In  many 
others  it  was  illegally  regulated,  the  mayors  assuming  an  arbitrary 
authority.  These  regulations,  similar  to  those  described  above,  were 
abolished.  But  government  went  further.  There  was  one  regulation 
in  force  all  over  the  country.  By  a  law  dating  from  the  last  century, 
the  mayor  of  every  French  town  was  authorized  to  fix  the  price  of 
bread.  Before  absolutely  taking  away  his  right,  it  was  thought  best 
to  suspend  it.  The  experiment  could  thus  be  tried.  Gradually 
people  would  become  used  to  the  idea  that  buying  and  selling  bread 
was  not  a  government  affair,  but  an  affair  of  their  own.  Circulars 
were  sent  to  all  the  mayors  in  France,  requesting  them  not  to  use 
their  prerogative.  As  the  request  was  almost  everywhere  complied 
with,  the  trade  became  practically  free.  In  some  few  villages,  how- 
ever, the  circular  was  unheeded.  Faithful  to  tradition,  the  people 
were  quite  satisfied  to  have  things  managed  in  the  old  way.  These 
regulations  —  those  which  applied  to  bakers,  and  those  which  applied 
to  the  Paris  butchers  —  existed  nowhere  else,  or  scarcely  anywhere 
else,  in  Europe  ;  a  fact  which  serves  to  show  the  peculiar  state  of 
tutelage  in  which  the  French  have  been  kept. 

In  1864  the  liberty  of  the  theatres  —  so  called  —  was  decreed.    It 
had  been  the  case  that  no  theatre  could  be  built  without  the  consent 
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of  government.  This  authorization  was  dispensed  with.  Theatres 
had  been  restricted,  each  to  a  certain  kind  of  performance.  In  one 
instance  it  might  be  opera,  in  another  vaudeville,  and  so  on.  Such 
restrictions  were  set  aside.  The  Emperor  received  on  the  occasion  a 
note  from  the  chief  composers  in  Paris,  Rossini,  Mayerbeer,  Gou- 
nod and  others. 

A  few  months  later  a  decree  was  issued  concerning  the  herring  apd 
mackerel  fishery.  Some  of  the  regulations  abolished  were  strikingly 
unjust.  For  example,  only  twelve  seaports  were  permitted  to  engage 
in  the  fishery.  Some  were  absurd.  Every  vessel  was  inspected 
before  sailing,  to  make  sure  that  the  requisite  number  of  nets,  barrels 
of  salt,  &c.,  were  on  board.  There  were  many  other  such  regula- 
tions. The  immediate  cause  of  this  reform  was  the  commercial 
treaty  of  i860  —  the  Cobden  treaty.  The  duty  on  herring  and 
mackerel  was  reduced  to  one  quarter  of  its  previous  amount 
French  fishermen  were  to  be  brought  into  competition  with  English. 
The  best  thing  —  so  the  French  government  thought  —  was  to  imi- 
tate the  English  system  of  leaving  industry  to  take  care  of  itselE. 
Accordingly,  in  i860,  the  old  French  decrees  were  temporarily  sus- 
pended. Now  they  were  abolished.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that 
when  the  Cobden  treaty  was  concluded,  the  attention  of  the  imperial 
government  was  drawn  to  the  encumbered  state  of  French  industry 
in  general.  Rules  and  restrictions  without  end  fettered  it.  The 
Emperor  announced  his  intention  to  rid  it  of  its  fetters,  to  give  it 
fair  play. 

Right  at  this  place  it  is  worth  while  to  give  the  Emperor's  words. 
Early  in  i860  he  addressed  a  letter  announcing  economical  reforms 
to  the  Ministers  of  State.     Speaking  of  commerce,  and  of  the  means* 
requisite  to  develop  it,  he  says  : 

"  And  so,  before  promoting  our  foreign  commerce  by  the  exchange  of 
goods,  we  must  improve  our  agriculture,  and  free  our  industry  from  those 
fetters  which  here  at  home  keep  it  in  an  inferior  state.  To-day  not  only 
are  our  great  industries  hampered  by  a  multitude  of  restrictive  regulations^ 
but  also  the  well  being  of  those  who  work  is  far  from  having  reached  that 
degree  of  development  which  it  has  attained  in  a  neighboring  country.  It 
is  only  a  good  system  of  political  economy,  a  system  applied  without  stint, 
which  can,  by  creating  national  wealth,  bring  prosperity  to  the  working 
classes." 

♦  The  Emperor's  French  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  Ainsi,  avant  de  d^velopper  notre  commerce  Stranger  par  IMchange  des  pnh 
duits,  il  faut  am^iover  notre  agriculture  et  afiranchir  notre  Industrie  de  toates  les 
eutraves  int(^rieures  qui  la  placent  daus  des  conditions  d'infi^orit^.    Aajourd'hiii 
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In  the  early  part  of  1865  various  regulations  applicable  to  steam 
engines,  were  abolished.  Henceforth  any  one  might  set  up  a  steam 
engine.  The  application  to  government  was  not  required.  For- 
merly, various  parts  of  the  machinery  had  been  officially  tested. 
Now  only  the  boiler  was  to  be  tested.  Governmental  interference  had 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  prescribe  the  thickness  of  the  plates  employed 
in  various  parts. 

Next  year  a  law  was  passed  relating  to  mines,  forges,  and  foun- 
dries. Iron  works  and  the  like  might  henceforth  be  established 
without  the  stereotyped  permission.  A  similar  article  applied  to 
mines.  Moreover,  in  certain  cases,  the  right  to  work  mines  had 
been  granted  only  on  condition  that  each  year  a  specified  amount  of 
ore  be  got  out.     The  restriction  was  given  up. 

The  same  year  the  last  of  the  privileged  corporations  —  if  we  may 
so  term  them  —  disappeared.  Two  examples  of  these  have  been 
mentioned  —  the  butchers'  corporation  in  Paris,  and  the  various  cor- 
porations of  bakers.  Everywhere  there  were  corporations  of  brokers. 
The  Dumber  of  brokers  was  limited.  Each  held  his  office  till  he 
chose  to  sell  it  Each  had  the  privilege  of  naming  his  successor.  In 
fact,  according  to  a  law  of  18 16,  the  brokers'  business  was  his  prop- 
erty. As  upon  the  present  occasion  his  property  was  taken  away, 
and  the  business  thrown  open,  it  became  necessary  to  indemnify 
him.  Such  indemnity  was  provided  for  in  the  new  law.  The  num- 
ber of  privileged  offices  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
this  law  was  six  hundred  and  thirty,  distributed  through  ninety 
cities.  All  these  close  bodies,  the  last^f  which  thus  became  extinct, 
were  relics  of  feudalism.  They  were  representatives  of  the  old  feu- 
dal  trade  corporations. 

A  third  measure  of  the  session  of  1866  deserves  notice.  Partly  a 
political  measure,  it  nevertheless  coincides  in  principle  with  the 
reforms  already  mentioned.  That  is  to  say,  it  decentralizes  ;  it  takes 
away  from  government  part  of  its  administrative  power.  In  France 
there  are  some  ninety  departments,  corresponding,  although  in  a 
distant  kind  of  way,  to  our  States.  Each  has  a  legislature  consist- 
ing of  one  chamber.  But  the  prerogatives  of  these  bodies  have  been 
almost  nothing.  Except  in  two  or  three  particulars  they  could  not  leg- 
islate.    Their  function  consisted  almost  entirely  in  passing  resolves. 


non-senlament  nos  grandes  exploitatiens  sout  g6n^ss  par  une  foule  de  R^glements 
restricdvs,  mais  encore  le  bien-Stre  de  ceux  qui  travaillent  est  loin  d'etre  arriv^ 
an  d^veloppement  qu*il  a  atteint  daus  iin  pays  voisin.  II  n'y  a  done  qu*  un  sys- 
tteie  g^n^ral  de  bonne  ^conomie  politique  qui  puisse,  en  errant  la  Richesse  nation- 
ale,  r^pandre  Taisance  daus  la  classe  ouvri^e.'* 
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These,  the  central  government  might  approve  or  disapprove  as  it 
saw  fit.  The  present  bill  extended  considerably  the  powers  of  these 
provincial  assemblies.  It  enabled  them  to  legislate  upon  a  variety 
of  matters  —  the  assessment  of  taxes,  the  execution  of  public  works, 
the  care  of  public  buildings.  Previously  to  this  law  no  department 
could  contract  a  loan,  till  the  national  legislature  had  sanctioned  it. 
We  only  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  measure.  Magnin, 
one  of  the  extreme  left  in  the  Chamber,  declared  that  this  law  was 
a  "  veritable  progress."  It  gave,  he  observed,  to  the  provincial  leg- 
islatures an  independence  to  which  hitherto  they  could  not  pretend. 

The  reforms  described,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  of  recent  date. 
Their  effects  must  be  mainly  looked  for  in  the  future.  As  has  been 
observed  already,  they  are  important  chiefly  because  of  their  effect 
upon  the  national  character.  It  stands  to  reason,  that  a  people  who\ 
have  been  so  incapable  of  taking  charge  of  trifles  must,  when  called ' 
upon  to  manage  affairs  of  state,  meet  with  indifferent  success.  No 
people  has  submitted  to  such  an  amount  of  governmental  interference 
in  the  simple  affairs  of  life  as  the  P'rench. 

But  we  come  to  another  reform,  one  which  has  already  exerted  a 
large  influence,  and  which,  we  believe,  may  be  credited  with  nine- 
tenths  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  regulating,  centralizing 
tendency  of  French  governments  has  dwarfed  the  people.  It  has 
spoiled  them  for  any  kind  of  independence.  They  have  permitted 
government  to  regulate  everything.  They  have  called  upon  govern- 
ment to  do  everything.  And  government  has  consented.  Accord- 
ingly, great  undertakings,  whict  in  this  country  and  in  England  have 
been  carried  on  by  private  enterprise,  have  in  France  been  carried  on 
or  helped  on  by  government.  Here  is  where  a  change  has  been 
effected.  It  is  to  a  substitution  of  individual  initiative  for  the  ini- 
tiative of  government,  that  France  owes  her  recent  progress. 

It  will  not  be  understood  that  the  imperial  government  has  given 
up  the  habit  of  granting  subsidies.  But  these  have  been  so  used  as 
to  stimulate  effort  Companies,  towns,  provinces,  learned  that  just 
in  proportion  to  their  own  endeavors  could  they  expect  assistance. 
A  humble  illustration  of  the  way  the  system  has  worked  may  be 
found  in  the  case  of  agricultural  fairs.  Previously  to  1852,  agricul- 
tural fairs  were  almost  unknown.  To  encourage  them  government 
offered  subsidies.  The  various  provinces  took  upon  themselves  the 
chief  expense.     Fairs  very  soon  became  an  institution. 

The  French  railroads  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  what  private 
enterprise  has  done.  When  in  1842  the  railroad  subject  first  seri- 
ously attracted  attention,  it  was  well  understood  that  private  enter- 
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prise  could  not  be  depended  on.  The  only  question  was :  "  Shall 
government  assume  the  whole  expense,  or  share  it  with  capitalists  ?  ** 
After  much  discussion  the  advocates  of  U^e  latter  view  prevailed. 
Companies  were  formed.  But  neither  the  government  nor  the  com- 
panies worked  with  energy.  At  the  close  of  185 1  only  some  two 
thousand  miles  had  been  completed.  As  soon  as  the  imperial  gov- 
emnent  was  established,  it  took  the  opposite  course.  It  resolved  to 
throw  nearly  the  whole  responsibility  upon  the  companies.  It  sold 
out  to  them  such  roads  as  were  the  property  of  the  state.  It  ex- 
tended the  lease  of  the  roads  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  years.  The 
effect  was  immediate.  The  average  cost  to  government  of  every  mile 
of  railway  chartered  during  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  was  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars,  during  the  Republic,  it  was  sixty  thousand  dollars,  in 
the  year  1852  it  fell  back  to  thirty  thousand  dollars.  And  this  move- 
ment continued.  Government  assistance  became  less  and  less.  In 
a  few  years  the  cost  of  building  the  railroads  was  borne  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  companies.  These  companies  grew  prosperous,  their 
dividends  reaching  fifteen  and  even  twenty  per  cent.  The  length  of 
the  French  roads  increased  from  two  thousand  miles  in  185 1,  to  nine 
thousand  in  1866. 

In  the  year  1865  government  disposed  of  the  subject  of  Railway 
legislation  by  intrusting  it  to  the  departments.  Heretofore  govern- 
ment had  concluded  all  the  contracts,  government  agreeing  to  furnish 
such  an  amount  of  aid,  the  companies  agreeing  to  finish  such  roads 
by  such  a  dme.  These  contracts  were  henceforth  to  be  made  by  the 
several  departments  instead  of  by  the  state.  State  aid  was  not  how- 
ever withheld.  Whenever  a  department  furnished  a  subsidy,  govern- 
ment agreed  to  add  to  it  a  sum  from  a  quarter  to  half  as  large.  The 
richer  the  department  the  less  it  got.  Soon  after  the  passage  of  thb 
law  most  of  the  departments  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject 
They  ordered  surveys,  some  of  them  voted  subsidies. 

This  law,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  leveled  directly  at  centralization.  It 
might  have  been  mentioned  along  with  the  other  measures  of  that 
character.  Elspecially  should  it  be  associated  with  the  last  mentioned 
of  these  —  the  law  which  extended  the  powers  of  the  provincial  as- 
semblies. This  law  did  the  same.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  intention 
of  government  to  contract  directly  with  the  companies  for  the  con- 
struction of  several  additional  roads  —  roads  measuring  a  thousand 
miles  or  so  —  but,  with  this  exception,  the  departments  cannot  in 
futiu'e  expect  government  to  act.  They  must  take  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands.  This  arrangement  is  of  course  like  that  which  pre- 
vails in  the  United  States.  Our  railway  companies  get  their  charters 
not  from  the  national  government,  but  from  the  state. 
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The  nine  thousand  miles  of  railroad  in  France  offer  quite  a  con- 
trast to  the  thirty-seven  thousand  which  we  have  in  operation.  This 
contrast  is  chiefly  due  to  the  costliness  of  the  French  roads.  In 
France,  the  average  cost  of  a  mile  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  here  it  is  forty  thousand  dollars.  Both  labor  and  mate- 
rials are  cheaper  in  France  than  here.  Why  then  this  difference  ? 
One  reason  is  that  the  French  roads  are  better  built :  in  the  second 
place  they  are  more  difficult  to  build.  Many  of  our  roads  lie  upon 
the  prairie.  In  France,  all  heavy  works,  tunnels,  cuttings,  viaducts^ 
are  frequent  The  French  have  nine  thousand  miles  of  road.  There 
are  over  three  hundred  and  sixty  tunnels,  measuring  altogether  one 
hundred  and  ten  miles.  Upon  the  thirty-one  thousand  miles  of  road 
which  we  had  in  1S63,  the  tunnels  measured  less  than  fifteen  miles. 
Another  source  of  expense  in  France  is  the  original  cost  of  the  land. 
It  often  happens  that  our  western  railways  get  the  land  as  a  free 
grant.  Not  unfrequently,  they  receive  grants  extending  for  miles  on 
each  side  of  the  track. 

The  French  railroads,  as  has  been  intimated,  will  become  the 
property  of  the  state  some  ninety  years  hence.  At  present,  their  in- 
come is  three  fourths  as  large  as  the  interest  on  the  French  debt  To 
a  civilized  country  railroads  may  be  said  to  be  a  necessity.  Not  so 
much  so  lines  of  ocean  steamships.  The  French  lines  recently  es- 
tablished are  on  this  Recount  the  more  worthy  of  notice.  The  French 
government  turned  its  attention  to  this  subject  as  early  as  the  British. 
In  1840  when  the  first  British  line,  the  Cunard  line,  started,  a  French 
company  was  formed  to  compete  with  it  The  French  steamships 
made  a  few  trips  between  Havre  and  New  York.  The  line  broke 
down,  and  from  that  time  till  i860,  nothing  was  done.  Since  x86o 
three  lines  have  been  established  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  one  in 
the  Indian. 

In  i860  the  first,  the  Brazilian  line,  was  started.  The  French  ter- 
minus is  at  Bordeaux.  Lisbon,  Rio  Janeiro,  and  Buenos  Ayres  are 
the  three  chief  places  upon  the  route. 

In  186 1  came  the  Indian  line.  These  steamers  run  between  Suez 
and  Japan.  They  stop  at  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  and  other  portSi 
There  is  a  branch  line  to.  Calcutta,  and  another  to  Batavia  in  Java. 
There  is  also  a  line  from  Suez  to  the  the  islands  of  Kensium  and 
Mauritius.  All  these  lines  connect  with  Marseilles  by  steamers  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

In  1862  came  the  Mexican  line.  More  correctly  there  may  be  said 
to  be  two.  Their  common  starting  point  is  St  Nazaire,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Loire.    One  runs  to  Havanna  and  Vera  Cruz,  the  other  to 
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Aspinwail.  Connected  with  these  are  several  branch  lines ;  one  to 
the  ports  of  Guyana,  one  to  the  ports  of  Venezuela,  one  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  Tampico  and  Matamoras,  one  from  Havanna  to  New 
Orleans.  The  chief  West  India  Islands  and  the  chief  ports  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Amazon  are  thus  brought  into  regular  com- 
munication with  France.  The  population  of  St.  Nazaire  has  increased 
within  a  few  years  from  two  thousand  to  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  thousand. 

The  last  of  these  ocean  lines  was  established  in  1864,  between 
Havre  and  New  York. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  the  commercial  advantages 
which  France  derives  from  these  lines. 

These  steamship  companies  are  of  course  largely  subsidized  by 
government  But  it  is  not  perhaps  chiefly  by  patronized  undertakings 
that  the  resources  of  the  country  have  been  brought  out.  Railways 
and  ocean  lines  have  had  state  assistance.  A  multitude  of  other  en- 
terprises have  had  none.  The  establishment  of  imperialism  seemed 
a  signal  for  the  formation  of  all  kinds  of  companies.  These  were 
institutions  of  credit,  companies  to  build  docks  and  to  improve  ports^ 
insurance  companies,  mining  companies,  gas  companies,  steamboat 
companies,  and  the  like.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  great  credit 
establishments,  known  as  the  Credit  Foncier  and  the  Credit  Mobilier 
were  started.  Institutions  patterned  after  them  have  been  founded 
in  England,  Russia,  Spain,  and  other  countries.  They  are  called 
the  English  Credit  Foncier  and  Mobilier,  the  Russian  Credit  Foncier, 
and  so  on. 

A  striking  peculiarity  about  these  French  undertakings  is  that  the 
stock  is  to  a  large  extent  held  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  We  have 
already  seen  how  readily  the  French  have  subscribed  to  government 
loans.  It  has  been  the  same  in  matters  of  enterprise.  And  there  is 
in  this  respect  quite  a  contrast  between  French  enterprise  and  Eng- 
lish enterprise.  The  usual  value  of  a  share  in  France  is  one  hundred 
dollars  —  the  same  we  believe  as  in  the  United  States  —  in  England 
it  is  five  hundred  dollars.  Thus  even  in  the  undertakings  which 
they  pursue,  may  be  seen  the  characters  of  the  two  nations;  the 
democratic  character  of  the  one,  the  aristocratic  character  of  the 
other. 

The  sudden  bringing  out  of  these  companies  and  the  filling  of  the 
market  with  their  stocks,  had  an  effect  which  no  one  anticipated. 
The  speculating  rage  spread  and  grew.  During  the  Crimean  war 
the  French  cared  about  as  much  for  news  from  the  Bourse  as  for 
news  from  Sebastopol.     At  last  government  was  appealed  to,  and 
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interfered.  A  law  passed  to  check  the  prevailing  mania.  The  result 
was  that  capital  finding  obstacles  to  employment  at  home  was  sent 
abroad.  The  foreign  undertakings  which  the  French  were  thus  led 
to  prosecute  have  of  course  chiefly  benefited  other  nations.  But  they 
are  perhaps  the  best  proofs  that  can  be  shown  of  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise which  had  sprung  up. 

Foremost  among  these  undertakings  may  be  reckoned  railways. 

The  railways  of  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  parts  of  Germany, 
have  been  largely  built  by  French  capital  and  are  under  French 
management.  The  railways  of  Spain,  certainly  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable of  countries  to  the  engineer,  are  almost  entirely  in  French 
hands. 

Enterprises  other  than  railways  might  be  mentioned  in  several 
countries.  French  companies  are  engaged  in  working  mines  in 
Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Central  America,  Two  or  three  years  ago 
the  city  of  Alexandria  was  for  the  first  time  lighted  vdth  gas,  by  a 
French  company.  In  Syria,  a  French  company  has  constructed  a 
carriage  road  from  Beirut  to  Damascus.  It  goes  over  the  ranges  of 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.  An  American  clergyman  who  recently 
travelled  over  it,  speaks  of  it  as  "'the  new  and  admirable  road  to 
Damascus,  recentiy  constructed  by  a  French  company  —  the  only 
true  road  now  found  in  Syria,  though  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
paved  roads  are  to  be  met  continually.  All  other  so  called  roads 
are  mere  bridle-paths,  rough  and  rocky,  connecting  the  villages,  and 
usually  just  wide  enough  for  a  horse  to  step  in."  So  much  have 
these  countries  retrograded  within  eighteen  hundred  years. 

The  most  considerable  of  these  foreign  undertakings  is  the  Suez 
canal.  AVhether  it  succeed  or  not,  the  merit  of  the  attempt  cannot 
fail  of  recognition.  Indeed  the  greater  the  risk,  the  more  enterprise. 
British  engineers  pronounced  the  scheme  impracticable.  The  French 
thought  otherwise.  General  Banks  stated  last  year  in  Congress  that 
the  Suez  canal  was  finished.  This,  we  hardly  need  observe,  is  a  mis- 
take. The  boat  which  passed  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red 
Sea  did  not  go  through  the  maritime  canal.  That  is  not  open.  It 
went  through  a  fresh  water  canal,  built  to  irrigate  the  desert  and  to 
supply  the  twenty-five  thousand  people  whom  the  undertaking  has 
brought  together.  Considerable  traffic  is  at  present  carried  on  be- 
tween the  two  seas  by  means  of  this  fresh  water  canal.  In  their  last 
report,  published  on  the  6th  of  August  of  this  year,  the  company  say 
that  two  years  more  will  be  required  to  complete  the  canal.  They 
say  it  will  be  completed  on  the  ist  of  October,  1869.  On  the  other 
hand  they  are  at  present  in  the  market  for  a  loan  of  seven  hundred 
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and  twenty  million  dollars.  The  question  of  success  is  not  a  matter 
to  take  up  here.  It  is  not  to  the  chances  of  success,  but  to  the  bold- 
ness which  has  courted  success  and  labored  for  success  that  attention 
should  be  directed. 

We  do  not  think  some  of  these  details  superfluous,  for  the  subject 
is  one  worth  thinking  about.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  within  so 
short  a  time  any  nation  has  given  so  much  proof  of  change.  The 
contrast  is  great  between  what  Frenchmen  were  twenty  years  ago, 
and  what  they  are  to-day.  Not  long  since  they  were  notorious  the 
world  over  fox  being  a  backward  and  unenterprising  people.  This 
has  changed.  They  have  turned  round.  Their  enterprise  has  come 
to  partake  even  of  recklessness.  Years  since,  not  only  were  public 
works  carried  on  at  a  heavy  expense  to  the  state,  but  state  aid  was 
supplemented  by  foreign  capital.  This  was  the  case  with  certain 
railroads.  The  railroad  from  Paris  to  Havre,  one  of  the  first  built, 
and  most  important,  was  constructed  largely  by  British  capital  and 
British  engineers.  More  than  this,  thousands  of  British  laborers 
were  brought  over  to  help  on  the  work.  In  our  own  day  the  specta- 
cle is  reversed.  The  French  are  building  railroads  for  other  people. 
They  are  going  abroad.  Their  energy  is  getting  cosmopolitan.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  —  not  the  least  —  that  the  proofs,  of  it  may 
be  seen  wide  spread  in  the  world.  The  truth  is  that  a  revolution, 
and  a  radical  one,  is  being  effected  in  French  character. 

The  subject  of  protection  and  free  trade  has  been  discussed  thread- 
hare.  We  shall  not  discuss  it.  We  have  no  doubt  that  here  in  the 
United  States  the  present  high  tariff  is  required.  The  reasons  for  a 
high  tariff  in  this  country  are  plain.  Europe  has  a  great  advantage 
over  us ;  a  high  tariff  takes  her  advantage  away.  Our  position  is 
this.  In  the  first  place  we  have  a  paper  currency.  Secondly,  even 
with  a  metallic  currency  both  prices  and  wages  are  much  higher  than 
in  Europe.  Thirdly,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  our  manufac- 
tures is  comparatively  small.  This  last  is  an  important  considera- 
tion. One  of  our  leading  protectionist  organs  recently  observed  that 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  had  so  far  perfected  their  manufac- 
tures, that  they  would  be  ready  for  free  trade  long  before  the  south- 
em  and  western  states. 

Now,  in  i860,  the  Emperor  concluded  that  France  was  ready  for 
free  trade.  And  had  he  not  much  reason  for  thinking  so  ^  Had  he 
not  seen  a  remarkable  development  of  French  wealth  and  French 
energy  ?  Competition  with  England  might  well  be  feared  so  long  as 
the  French  imported  British  muscle  to  build  their  railroads.  To  fear 
British  enterprise  in  those  times  was  natural,  it  was  —  we  might  say 
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—  a  duty.  But  those  times  were  past.  The  liberal  commercial 
policy,  which,  inaugurated  in  i860,  has  been  continued  and  extended 
since,  is  the  last  cause  which  we  shall  assign  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Empire. 

What  has  been  the  eflfept  of  the  Cobden  treaty  upon  French  manu- 
factures ?  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  financial  statement,  made  a  year 
ago  last  spring,  said : 

"  Now,  I  will  not  weary  the  Committee  on  the  subject  of  the  French 
treaty,  as  far  as  respects  that  portion  of  it  which  has  been  sufficiendy  ex- 
plained on  former  occasions,  viz  :  its  effect  upon  England.  But  I  should 
like  to  state,  and  the  Committee  will  not  be  sorry  to  hear,  the  effect  that 
treaty  has  had  upon  the  export  trade  of  France,  because  all  remember  the 
dread,  the  horror,  with  which  that  treaty  was  received  by  considerable 
and  influential  portions  of  the  French  nation.  If  ever,  however,  there  was 
an  emphatic  disappointment  in  the  best  sense  of  unfavorable  auguries,  it  is 
that  which  is  now  presented  by  the  remarkable  results  of  the  treaty  in  ques- 
tion. No  elaborate  demonstration  is  necessary  to  prove  that  if  the  export 
trade  of  France  in  French  commodities  has  increased,  the  business  of  the 
home  market  cannot  possibly  have  fallen  off.  I  am  in  a  posidon  to  state 
what  are  the  exports  of  France  in  tissues  of  all  kinds,  of  cotton  goods,  Unen 
goods,  woollen  goods,  and  yarns  of  all  three  descriptions,  and  the  general 
history  of  the  matter  —  taking  the  year  i860,  the  year  before  the  operation 
of  the  treaty,  as  a  standard  —  I  will  present  to  the  Committee.  In  the  year 
1861,  just  as  it  happened  with  ourselves,  the  effect  of  the  panic  was  in  every 
instance  to  produce  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  exports.  In  1862,  afl 
began  to  rise  again,  and  I  will  now  give  you  the  figures  as  compared  >Rdtli 
i860  ;  and  I  shall  state  them  in  millions  of  francs.  In  cotton  goods  France 
exported  69,500,000  f  in  i860,  and  93,750,000  f  in  1864.  In  linen  goods, 
France  exported  15,500,000  f.  in  i860,  and  24,500,000  f  in  1864.  In  wooOea 
goods,  France  exported  229,250,000  f.  in  i860,  and  356,000,000  f.  in  1S64. 
In  yarns,  France  exported  12,500,000  f.  in  i860,  and  43,000,000  f.  in  1864. 
The  total  amount  of  these  goods  exported  fi-om  France  in  i860,  immediately 
before  the  treaty,  was  327,000,000  f.,  and  after  the  end  of  four  years  the 
amount  rose  to  517,000,000  f.  The  exports  to  England  increased,  if  possi- 
ble, in  a  still  more  remarkable  degree.  In  order  to  spare  the  time  of  the 
House,  I  will  not  give  the  details  ;  but  these  are  the  exports,  with  respect 
to  which  great  alarm  prevailed  in  France.  The  exports  to  England  of 
woollens,  linens,  cottons,  yarns,  metal  goods,  earthem  ware,  salt,  glass,  and 
fish,  amounted  in  value  to  58,000,000  f  in  1859,  before  the  treaty ;  and  in 
1864,  they  rose  to  141,000,000  f." 

We  might  enter  into  various  details,  but  no  one  will  think  it  need* 
ful.  We  shall,  however,  give  one  quotation  more  from  English  au- 
thority. Several  months  ago  two  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Creed  and 
Williams,  the  one  a  well  known  inn  master,  the  other  an  author, 
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addressed  a  series  of  letters  to  the  London  TimeSy  on  "  Foreign  com- 
petition with  British  manufactures."  In  the  course  of  their  first  let- 
ters, they  say : 

"  We  are  face  to  face  now  at  this  moment  with  the  greatest  obstruction 
that  British  industry  has  ever  been  checked  by,  and  unless  we  can  remove 
it,  and  remove  it  promptly,  the  supremacy  which  we  have  held  in  produc- 
tion and  manufacture,  will  be  transferred  to  wiser  and  harder  working 
nations.  The  civil  war  of  America  and  the  political  condition  of  Germany, 
have  stayed  the  progress  of  those  countries,  and  have  checked  the  advanc- 
ing foot  that  was  treading  on  our  heels.  We  have  again  widened  the  before 
narrowing  distance  between  us,  and  we  again  hold  our  own  in  the  produc- 
tion of  textile  fabrics  and  many  other  industries.  But  in  the  mean  time 
Belgium,  which  has  enjoyed  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  ourselves  the 
advantages  of  being  a  neutral  Power,  and  France,  whose  great  hoarded 
wealth  and  hitherto  insufficiently  appreciated  powers  of  production,  have 
been  receiving  rapid  as  well  as  continuous  development  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  wonderful  administrative  ability  of  her  Emperor,  have  been 
steadily  overhauling  us  at  a  pace  increasing  daily.  And  they  have  been 
doing  this  most  remarkably  in  the  very  industry  in  which,  above  all  others, 
we  ought  to  have  been  able  to  set  competition  at  defiance.  In  cotton  we 
were  dependent  on  another  nation  for  the  raw  material ;  in  the  case  of  iron 
every  description  of  raw  material  required  in  aid  of  its  manufacture,  is  the 
produce  of  our  own  soil.  It  is  under  our  feet.  And  yet  with  all  this  advan- 
tage, with  the  additional  advantage,  too,  as  we  are  told,  of  possessing  the 
best  and  most  advanced  skilled  workmen  in  the  worid,  Belgium  and  France 
have  thrust  us  out  of  foreign  markets  to  an  extent  which  the  public  will 
hardly  credit,  and  of  which  the  trade  itself  is  scarcely  aware.  They  have 
almost  monopolized  in  Russia  the  trade  in  all  matters  of  manufactured  iron 
for  railway  purposes.  They  make  the  rails  ;  they  supply  the  locomotive 
engines,  the  roofs  for  stations  and  the  pillars  which  support  them,  and  they 
build  the  carriages.  Russia  is  now  in  the  first  stage  of  railway  develop- 
ment* For  a  long  time  to  come  she  will  be  the  best  customer  in  Europe 
for  iron  in  all  its  various  forms  of  manufacture,  notwithstanding  her  present 
exceptional  produce  in  that  high  class  material,  which  even  we  ourselves 
occasionally  buy  of  her  for  the  manufacture  of  steel.  And  yet  in  this  mar- 
ket, great  and  remunerative  actually,  greater  and  more  remunerative  in 
promise,  the  Belgian  and  the  Frenchman  hold  the  principal  position,  and 
are  in  a  fair  way  of  obtaining  an  absolute  monopoly.  A  like  state  of  things 
obtains  in  Spain.  There,  again,  England  is  thrust  aside,  defeated  by  Bel- 
gium and  by  France.  We  cannot  compete  with  their  produces  either  in 
price  or  in  continuousness  and  certainty  of  supply.  Nor  is  this  all.  Even 
at  home,  even  within  our  own  boundaries,  these  industrious  and  pushing 
people  are  challenging  our  supremacy,  and  that  not  unfrequentiy  with  suc- 
cess. In  bar  iron,  in  rails,  in  engines  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  even 
in  locomotives  for  railways,  they  have  lately  been  obtaining  orders  even  in 
our  own  market  here  at  home.'* 
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To  say  much  after  such  testimony  would  be  indeed  superfluous. 
The  question  seems  to  be  not  whether  France  made  a  mistake  in 
i860,  but  whether  England  did.  The  Cobden  treaty  expires  in 
1870,  and  as  far  as  the  French  are  concerned  we  imagine  they  will 
not  object  to  its  renewal. 

But  we  shall  add  to  what  precedes,  the  eloquent  opinion  of  a 
Frenchman,  one  not  at  all  distinguished  as  an  Imperialist.  Some 
eighteen  months  ago  a  bill  applying  to  the  French  mercantile  ma- 
rine, and  based  on  free  trade  principles,  passed  the  Chamber.  Among 
the  sp  akers  was  Jules  Favre,  who  announced  that  he  should  vote 
for  it,  believing  that  it  would  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
At  the  close  of  his  speech  he  said  : 

"  After  commercial  liberty,  which  you  are  right  in  celebrating,  will  come 
political  liberty.  The  torch  set  up  by  the  Minister  of  State  beside  the 
pathway  of  commercial  progress,  will,  I  trust,  throw  its  rays  on  beyond. 
It  will  light  up  that  path  of  political  reform  into  which,  sooner  or  later,  at 
the  demand  of  public  opinion,  the  government  will  step." 

If  Favre  meant  to  connect  free  trade  and  free  institutions,  as  two 
things  which  naturally  go  together,  we  entirely  dissent  Till  a  nation 
has  built  up  its  manufacturing  industry,  free  trade  is  an  utterly  illib- 
eral policy.  We  imagine  he  only  meant  his  words  to  apply  to  France. 
In  the  United  States  he  would  take  just  the  opposite  view,  would  be 
a  good  protectionist. 

These  views  in  regard  to  the  United  States  we  know  free  traders 
will  not  assent  to.  That,  however,  is  immaterial.  The  point  we  are 
considering  is  what  is  good  for  France.  No  sane  man  believes  that 
free  trade  between  England  and  the  United  States  would  lead  to 
results  such  as  those  described.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  against 
free  trade  in  the  United  States. 

The  commercial  policy  of  i860  has  been  gradually  extended. 
Treaties,  similar  to  that  with  Great  Britain,  have  been  concluded 
with  all  the  states  bordering  upon  France,  and  with  others.  The 
French  example  is  spreading.  And  it  cannot  fail  to  be  observed 
that  this  relaxation  of  the  prohibitive  system,  a  system  which  has 
long  obtained  in  Europe,  has  its  advantages.  That  the  protective 
policy  has  been  in  the  past  invaluable,  we  have  no  doubt.  But  the 
time  has  come  to  modify  it.  Nations  have  no  longer  the  old  reasons 
for  dreading  competition.  They  are  being  brought  upon  a  level. 
This  is  the  tendency  of  modern  inventions,  railroads  and  the  like. 
The  recurrence  of  Exhibitions,  of  which  the  largest,  the  most  useful, 
and  the  most  splendid,  is  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  contribute 
to  the  same  end.     All  these  things  help  nations  to  visit,  to  study. 
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and  to  learn.  It  is  in  this  way  they  are  getting  fitted  for  free  trade. 
And  then  free  trade,  free  intercourse,  has  certain  advantages  under 
all  circumstances.    This  is  especially  the  case  in  Europe. 

Having  now  finished  the  sketch  which  we  proposed  of  the  causes 
of  French  prosperity,  attention  should  be  drawn  to  this,  that  in  their 
nature  these  causes  are  similar.  They  may  be  reduced  to  one.  The 
French  are  bang  taught  to  depend  less  upon  their  government ^  more  upon 
themselves,  \Vhether  we  regard  the  abolishing  of  some  rusty  regula- 
tion, the  growing  up  of  private  enterprise,  or  that  commercial  struggle 
which  has  just. been  described,  it  is  the  same.  In  each  case  the  in- 
dividual is  brought  prominently  out  Government  steps  into  the 
background.  In  regard  to  the  last  case,  that  of  the  commercial 
treaty,  the  responsibility  thrown  upon  manufacturers  is  plain.  The 
tariff  had  protected  them.  Now  they  must  protect  themselves.  It  is 
true  that  in  this  exigency  —  for  such  it  was  —  government  extended 
them  a  certain,  partial,  temporary  assistance.  Notwithstanding  the 
progress  that  had  been  made,  the  machinery  in  the  French  factories 
was  not  equal  to  the  British.  Government  loaned  the  chief  French 
manufacturers  eight  million  dollars,  with  which  to  refit  their  work- 
shops. But  of  course  the  credit  of  those  results  which  have  been 
compassed,  does  not  attach  to  government.  The  sole  credit  of  gov- 
ernment is  that  of  knowing,  accurately  knowing,  what  the  French 
could  do.  They  themselves  knew  nothing  about  it.  They  were 
thrown  into  a  perfect  panic.  Thus  it  is  that  in  every  way  government 
has  been  calling  men  out  and  encouraging  them  to  take  charge  of 
their  own  affairs.  The  French  have  been  learning  what  is  indeed  a 
homely  kind  of  independence.     But  it  is  fundamental. 

What  has  been  treated  already,  has  had  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
plication. As  to  the  matters  of  education  and  morals,  they  will  need 
but  few  words. 

First,  as  regards  education,  as  regards  the  growth  of  intelligendce 
among  the  people.  For  the  thirty  years  preceding  1852,  the  number 
of  annual  publications  averaged  not  more  than  six  thousand.  In 
185 1,  it  relched  seven  thousand,  three  hundred  and  fifty.  Since  then 
it  has  risen  to  nearly  twenty  thousand.  The  supply  is  of  course  reg- 
ulated by  the  demand.  To  discover  why  the  demand  has  been  so 
much  greater,  can  hardly  tax  one's  ingenuity.  It  is  due  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  People  who  have  not  enough  to  eat,  cannot 
afford  to  buy  books.  The  figures  given  refer  to  books  and  pam- 
phlets. The  number  of  newspapers,  musical  publications,  and  en- 
gravings, has  increased  in  a  similar  ratio. 

In  no  country,  perhaps,  are  more  strenuous  efforts  making  for  the 
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education  of  the  people.  This  has  been  especially  the  case  since 
1863,  when  the  present  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Durny,  re- 
ceived his  appointment  On  the  one  hand  a  personal  friend  of  the 
Emperor,  on  the  other,  he  has  been  complimented  by  Pelletan,  a 
leading  republican,  as  one  of  the  most  liberal  men  in  France.  He 
has  devoted  himself,  before  everything  else,  to  popular  education. 
The  educational  movement  just  at  present  attracting  most  attention, 
is  one  in  favor  of  adults,  illiterate  adults.  The  establishment  of  adult 
classes  began  in  1833.  Their  number  had  reached  two  thousand  in 
1837,  and  six  thousand  at  the  close  of  1863.  Soon  the  cause  got  an 
impulse.  An  agitation  begun.  The  emulation  of  schoolmasters  was 
encouraged.  Several  thousand  dollars  were  subscribed,  to  be  offered 
in  the  shape  of  prize  medals  to  those  masters  who  should  be  most 
successful  in  reducing  the  percentage  of  illiterates.  The  number  of 
adult  classes  had  reached  twenty-eight  thousand  at  the  close  of  x866. 
Last  May  the  number  was  over  thirty-two  thousand.  The  number 
of  adults  who  attended  these  classes  last  winter,  was  eight  hundred 
thousand.  In  order  fully  to  estimate  the  importance  of  this  move- 
ment, it  should  be  remembered  that  in  France  about  one-third  of 
the  voters  can  neither  read  nor  write.  In  some  electoral  districts  the 
proportion  is  greater  than  one-half. 

Another  method  which  has  been  taken  to  enlighten  the  people,  is 
the  establishment  of  libraries.  Government  has  taken  the  same 
course  here  that  it  has  in  the  matter  of  public  improvements.  It  has 
refused  to  help  those  who  will  not  help  themselves.  When  a  com- 
mune begins  by  making  a  contribution  to  found  a  library,  the  State 
assists  it.  In  this  way  government  has  distributed,  within  a  lew 
years,  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes.  These  libra- 
ries are  attached  to  the  public  schools,  and  are  open  alike  to  the  pu- 
pils and  to  grown  persons.  The  general  educational  movement  at 
present  spreading  over  France,  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  these  li- 
braries. During  the  year  1865,  the  number  of  libraries  increased 
from  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three,  to  seven  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine.  The  number  of  volumes  lent 
to  families  during  the  season  of  '64-65,  was  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand,  and  during  the  season  of  '65-66,  it  was  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand. 

The  Journal  des  Dibats  called  attention  some  months  ago  to  the 
spread  of  education  among  adults.  It  refers  to  tables  published  by 
the  Administration  of  Public  Instruction,  and  says : 

*'  The  principal  fact  deduced  from  these  tables  is  the  sudden  elevation  of 
the  degree  of  instruction  of  adults  since  the  year  1863.    Thus,  from  X84& 
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ID' t8^— a  space  of  fifteen  years — the  average  number  of  conscripts  not 
kaomig  how  toreadorwrit^had  £idlen  7.91  per  cent  during  that  period — 
diat  is  to  say,  ap  per  year ;  in  other  words,  from  36.12  per  cent  the  aver- 
se fell  to  38.31.  Since  1863  the  energetic  impulse  given  to  the  adult 
dasses  has  rendered  the  progress  much  more  rapid,  since,  during  the  last 
tiiree  years  the  decrdise  has  been  from  28.21  to  24.32 ;  that  b,  a  total  of 
5^9^  or  1.29  per  year.  Thus,  on  the  first  of  January,  1866,  the  number  of 
tiie  totaOy  uneducated  is  below  one  quarter  of  the  whole  number  of  con- 


9ut  of  course  attention  has  not  been  confined  to  adults.  Two 
years  ago  and  over,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  prepared  a 
report^  urging  the  establishment  of  the  Prussian  system  of  education 
—  the  system  of  compulsory  attendance  at  school  Wishing  not  to 
be  too  sudden,  he  proposed  that  for  the  present  the  matter  be  left  to 
the  communes,  and  that  those  of  them  which  chose  to  adopt  the  sys- 
tem, should  receive  from  government  the  required  assistance.  Ap- 
plauded by  the  Republicans,  this  report  was  not  endorsed  at  head 
quarters.  It  was  thought  too  radical.  A  bill  based  upon  difierent 
principles  was  laid  before  the  chamber.  Last  year,  owing  to  want  of 
time,  ^  was  postponed.  It  passed  the  chamber  by  a  unanimous  vote 
on  title  I  itfa  of  last  March.  Among  its  provisions  may  be  named,  one 
for  raising  the  salaries  of  teachers,  one  for  increasing  the  number  of 
entirely  gratuitous  schools,  and  one  that  requires  that  in  every  com- 
mune of  five  hundred  inhabitants,  there  shall  be  a  public  school  for 
girls.  The  number  of  girls'  schools  which  will  thus  be  created,  b 
eig^  ^ousand.  Once,  when  speaking  of  the  education  of  girls,  Si- 
mon, a  republican  deputy,  a  deputy  who  makes  popular  instruction 
his  specialty,  observed : 

**  When  you  educate  a  boy,  what  do  you  make  ?  You  make  an  intelli- 
gent boy.  When  you  educate  a  girl,  what  do  you  make  ?  You  make  am 
inldiigent  fiMiily." 

With  the  present  bill  he  was  delighted.  It  would  prove  —  so  he 
dedared  —  tiie  founding  of  instruction  for  the  girls  of  France. 

We  turn  now  to  criminal  affairs.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
widiin  fifteen  years  crime  has  considerably  diminished.  '  In  France, 
pmntshable  oflfences  are  classed  under  three  heads,  crimes,  (crimes), 
and  these  are  tried  before  a  jury,  offences  {diiUs),  and  misdemeanors 
(cemiraventwns).  As  regards  the  first  of  these  categories,  crimes 
proper,  the  official  returns  show  that  between  1825  and  1850,  there 
was  but  little  variation.  Erom  1826  to  1830,  the  number  of  indict- 
ments fiir  crime  averaged  each  year  five  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
seven^-«ix.    From  1846  to  1850,  the  average  was  five  thousand  one 
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hundred  and  fifty-nine  —  a  decrease  of  four  per  cent  The  average 
number  of  persons  indicted  during  the  first  period,  was  seven  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  during  the  second,  seven  thousand, 
four  hundred  and  thirty  —  an  increase  of  four  per  cent  Now,  since 
185 1,  the  number  both  of  indictments  and  of  the  accused,  has.  pro- 
gressively diminished.  Only  in  1853  and  1854,  did  any  interruption 
occur ;  an  interruption  which  has  been  ascribed  to  bad  harvests,  so 
apt  is  an  increase  of  suffering  to  bring  about  an  increase  of  crime. 
The  number  of  indictments  in  185 1  was  five  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty-seven,  and  in  i860,  three  thousand  six  hundred  and 
twenty-one.  The  number  of  persons  indicted  in  1851,  was  seven 
thousand  and  seventy-one,  and  in  i860,  four  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty-one.  In  each  case  we  have  a  diminution  of  about  thir^- 
three  per  cent 

There  is  another  view  which  should  be  taken.  The  prevalence  <rf 
crime  depends  upon  the  proportion  which  the  criminal  class  bears  to 
the  whole  population.  Now,  in  i860,  of  the  eighty-nine  departments 
there  were  thirty-four  in  which  this  proportion  varied  from  one  in 
ten  thousand,  to  one  in  twenty  thousand.  Previously  to  1852,  there 
could  scarcely  be  found  two  or  three  departments  in  which  tiie  pro- 
portion was  as  small  as  one  in  ten  thousand.  Annexed  is  a  state- 
ment of  what  the  annual  proportion  was  for  each  five  years  between 
1825  and  1865  : 


1826  to  1830,.  ...  I  in  4,517 
183 1  to  1835,.  ...  I  in  4,427 
1836  to  1840,.  ...  1  in  4,297 
1841  to  1845,.  ...  I  in  4,901 


1846  to  1850,.  ...  I  in  4,749 

18$ I  to  1855,.  ...  I  in  5,055 

1856  to  i860,.  ...  I  in  6,758 

(1861  to  1865,.  ...  I  in  8,256) 


The  above  facts,  witfi  the  exception  of  the  figures  in  parenthesis, 
axe  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  for  the  year  1860. 
The  Reports  which  have  appeared  since  show  that  this  healthy  move- 
ment continues. 

As  for  the  second  category,  the  category  of  offences,  it  appears 
that  these  have  decreased  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  crimes.  As  for 
the  third  category,  the  movement  here  is  of  the  contrary  character. 
Misdemeanors,  violation  of  police  regulations,  and  so  on,  have  con- 
siderably increased.  This  increase  is  ascribed  —  we  cannot  say  with 
what  degree  of  reason  —  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  police.  Per- 
haps it  is  due  in  part  to  the  growth  of  the  cities.  It  is  certain,  at  all 
events,  that  a  large  part  of  the  offences  of  this  class  imply  no  crimfnal 
intent  whatever.  For  example,  during  the  five  years  following  1860^ 
no  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  cases  were  brought  before  the 
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French  police  courts,  relating  solely  to  the  management  of  restau- 
rants —  the  time  of  opening  and  closing.  Only  a  factitious  impor- 
tance can  be  ascribed  to  the  enforcement  of  regulations  of  this  kind. 
Ify  instead  of  a  greater  numher  of  prosecutions  for  such  offences,  a 
much  greater  number  of  people  were  taken  up  for  breaking  banks, 
for  arsoh,  and  for  murder,  the  fact  would  be  startling.  The  truth  is, 
that  for  one  m^urder  in  France  there  are  at  least  ten  in  this  country. 

For  the  decrease  of  crime  in  France  there  is  one  explanation  which 
alti[i6st  suggests  itself —  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Misery  —  ft 
is  a  cbmmon  saying —  drives  to  crime. 

Another  cause  is  doubtless  to  b^  found  in  the  spread  of  education. 
During  the  recent  debate  upon  the  bill  respecting  primary  instruc- 
tion, the  Republican,  Carnot,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
summer  of  last  year  when  the  time  came  to  hold  the  assizes  in  one  of 
the  departments  —  the  department  of  the  Doubs  —  there  was  nobody 
to  be  tried.  Judge  and  jurymen  found  their  hands  empty.  This 
happy  event  he  ascribed  to  the  educated  state  of  the  people.  Scarcely 
a  man  or  woman  could  be  found  throughout  the  department  unable 
to  read  and  write.  In  fact  there  was  only  one  department  in  France 
which  reached  higher  in  this  respect.  And  these  two  facts,  the 
speaker  thought  —  tfie  intelligence  of  the  people  and  the  absence  of 
crime  —  should  be  taken  together.  They  ought  to  confound  the 
adversaries  of  popular  education. 

A  few  months  ago,  in  May,  the  minister  of  Public  Instruction 
made  a  speech  in  Paris,  in  which  he  detailed  the  success  of  the 
adult  classes — the  classes  already  referred  to.  He  described  the 
real  enthusiasm  with  which  the  people  entered  into  the  work  ;  how 
little  girls  took  their  mothers  along  and  taught  them  to  read,  how 
workmen  hired  substitutes  sooner  than  miss  a  lesson.  He  then  went 
on  to  talk  about  the  effect  of  education  on  morals.  He  referred  to 
the  decrease  of  crime  since  1850.  This,  he  observed,  was  due  to 
several  causes  —  one  of  the  foremost  was  popular  education.  Since 
1850  crimes  had  diminished  nearly  one  half,  and  lesser  offences 
{aiiits)  one  third.  In  a  note  appended  to  the  speech  the  statistics 
are  given.     The  minister  said  : 


u 


The  Emperor  takes  pride,  no  doubt,  in  the  victories  of  Sebastopol  and 
Solferino.  He  is  prouder  still  of  the  victory  which  the  genius  of  France  is 
winning  here  at  the  World's  Exhibition.  But  I  do  not  know  a  more  beau- 
tiful triumph  than  that  which  is  carried  off  against  prisons  and  against  vice, 
and  I  do  not  find  in  the  course  of  the  centuries  a  prince  who  could  say  as 
ours  can :  '  During  my  reign  I  have  seen  the  morality  of  the  people 
double.'  ** 


M 
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If  we  were  disposed  to  enlarge  upon  the  topics  which  immediately 
precede,  education  and  morals,  we  should  be  stopped,  and  reminded 
that  this  is  a  republic.  In  fact,  the  subject  is  stale.  In  America,  it 
passes  for  an  axiom,  that  there  is  only  one  security  for  liberty ;  the 
intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people.  This  is  what  we  hear  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  from  the  pulpit  We  hear  it  ail  the  time.  This 
leads  to  a  remark  in  regard  to  the  United  States.  One  of  the  great 
mistakes,  as  we  conceive,  made  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
was  the  intrusting  of  the  whole  subject  of  education  to  the  states.  As 
it  stands  now,  each  state  is  at  perfect  liberty  either  to  educate  its 
people  or  not  Our  result  every  one  knows.  The  ignorance  of  the 
people  in  certain  districts  has  been  made  a  matter  of  boast  Eduea- 
turn  is  cm  affair  of  supreme  national  moment.  And  yet  the  national  gov- 
emmeni  and  the  national  legislature  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Hie 
establishment  by  the  late  Congress  of  a  bureau  of  education  b  at 
least  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  truth  is,  that  in  this  matter 
of  education,  France  is  in  some  respects  ahead  of  us.  More  than 
thirty  years  ago,  in  1833,  a  law  passed  requiring  every  commune  to 
have  a  public  school. 

Some  account  has  now  been  given  of  France.  We  have  seen  die 
rise  of  a  remarkable  prosperity.  We  have  seen  how  this  prosperity 
was  brought  about  There  has  been  a  waking  up,  an  expansion,  a 
great  growth  of  national  energy.  There  has  been  created  in  the 
French  people  a  rude  and  practical  habit  of  independence  which  they 
never  had  before.  They  used  to  work  very  timidly,  but  they  have  got 
to  working  as  bravely  as  any  other  people.  We  have  seen  them  driv- 
ing Anglo-Saxons  out  of  foreign  markets  and  taking  in  bad  work 
from  which  Anglo-Saxons  shrunk.  And  we  have  seen,  flowing  from 
the  prosperity  which  they  have  enjoyed,  that  result  which  prosperity 
always  produces ;  contentment  We  have  seen  it  in  the  case  of  the 
government  loans.  We  have  seen  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
subscribe  within  a  few  days  hundreds  of  millions.  So  much  for  pros- 
perity. And  then  we  have  seen  the  cause  of  education  getting  up, 
stirring,  marching  in  more  rapidly  than  ever.  The  school  houses 
have  been  filling  up.  The  prisons  have  been  getting  empty.  Sup- 
pose now  all  this  had  been  the  work  of  a  Republic.  What  should  we 
have  to  say  about  it  ? 

The  other  country  of  which  we  have  a  few  words  to  say,  is  Mexica 
For  several  years  it  has  been  asserted  throughout  the  United  States 
that  Juarez  represented  in  Mexico  the  cause  of  liberty  and  progress, 
that  Maximilian  represented  the  cause  of  despotism.     Is  this  true? 

Some  two  years  ago  an  article  appeared  upon  Mexican 
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written  by  ICr.  D.  A.  Wasson,  minister  at  the  time  of  the  Theodore 
Parkier  sopety.  At  this  period  the  question  of  intervention  against 
Maximilian  was  often  mooted.  Especially  was  it  common  to  hear  in 
the  army  that  soch  intervention  might  become  a  duty.  After  idlud- 
ii^  to  the  heavy  burdens  whidi  we  have  to  bear  at  home,  and  to  the 
need  of  turning  our  attention  to  them,  Mr.  Wasson  takes  up  the 
question  of  intervention  on  its  own  merits,  and  says : 

**  Are  ^e  then,  not  Only  permitted,  but  are  we  infperatively  called  upon, 
to  shed  Ubod  fii  iMs  caxAe  ?  There  might  be  circumstances  under  which 
I  would  say,  /ei.  Had  Mexico  pursued  ^  orderly  republican  government, 
and  had  this  been  over&rown  by  a  Ibieign  invasion,  then  it  would  certannly 
be  our  right,  and  might  be  our  du^r^  to  interfile  hy  arms  in  her  behal£ 
Had  she  pursued  any  government,  republican  or  monarchical,  or  any  pub- 
lic life  whatsoever^  upon  which  irt  could  look  either  with  respect  or  hope, 
and  had  this  been  violently  overthrown  by  a  foreign  force,  I  should  s^ 
hold  our  right  to  8ay>  **  Fair  play  and  hands  oS,  or  else  another  hand  in.*^ 

*^  But  the  truth  is  that  Mexico  has  had  no  republican  government,  -^  has 
indeed  had  mo  government  worthy  of  the  name.  The  rights,  which  it  is  the 
business  of  government  to  conserve,  the  inalienable  rights  of  inan,  have 
been  less  protected  by  the  state  In  Mexico,  ^an  in  Russia,  ^  Turkey,  or 
Spain,  or  CMbol  In  our  Decteratioh  of  Independence  the  first  specified  of 
tiie  mafieaable  rights  of  man,  is  the  right  to  life.  But  life  has  been  the 
toss-copper  of  Mexico  for  forty  years." 

According  to  the  view  maintained  here,  nothing  could  be  niore 
absurdly  false  than  the  charge  commonly  brought  against  Napoleon 
— the  charge  that  he  overthrew  in  Mexico  liberty  and  republicanism. 
There  was  in  Mexico  neither  liberty  nor  republicanism  to  put  down. 
Mr.  Wasson  then  goes  on  to  show,  that  what  Napoleon  really  put 
down  in  Mexico,  was  the  most  savage  and  bloody  despotism  which 
the  century  has  seen.  It  was  a  despotism  which  when  spurned  by 
ail  the  rest  of  the  civilized  World,  still  continued  to  receive  comfort 
and  assistance  from  the  United  States,  and  which,  owing  to  that 
comfort  and  assistance,  has  at  last  succeeded  in  vaulting  again  to 
power. 

Mr.  Wasson  describes  the  state  of  affairs  under  what  he  calls  the 
mock-republic.  He  describes  how  crime,  crimes  the  most  frightful, 
had  become  so  common  as  scarcely  to  attract  notice.  Murder  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  pastime.  People  would  look  on, 
and  smile,  and  turn  away  as  if  nothing  of  the  slightest  consequence 
had  hs^pened.  And,  of  course,  crime  went  unpunished.  There  wa^ 
no  such  thing  as  dependence  upon  the  courts.  As  a  Mexican,  inter- 
rogated in  regard  to  an  assassination,  observed :  "We  have  no  judges." 
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Mr.  Wasson  compares  the  present  and  the  past  of  Mexico. 

''  The  old  Spanish  Viceroy  government  was  nearly  as  bad  as  any  govern- 
ment, that  really  was  such,  could  be.  Yet  this  was  indeed  a  government, 
though  a  very  bad  one ;  and  consequently  Mexico  in  those  days  had  a  Idnd 
of  prosperity.  Population  increased,  property  was  accumulated,  oc^eges 
were  founded,  and  education  fostered  ;  there  were  good  roods  and  a  solid 
style  of  architecture  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  civilization  advanced.  But  since 
the  establishment  of  that  which  in  mockery  was  misnamed  a  republican 
government,  the  country  has  gone  steadily  toward  ruin.  There  have  not 
been  any  five  years  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  which  the  country  has 
not  retrogaded.  Life  and  property  became  insecure  to  the  last  degree, 
murder  and  robbery  being  literally  the  order  of  the  day ;  education  fell  into 
neglect,  and  the  institutions  of  learning  into  desolation  ;  agriculture,  trade, 
roads,  morals,  all  lapsed  toward  barbarism,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
country  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  been  known  to  decay  more 
rapidly  from  causes  purely  internal. 

**  It  is,"  he  continues  "  one  striking  indication  of  this  dreadful  state  of 
things  that  in  forty  years  the  population  of  the  country  —  one  of  the  most 
fertile,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  small  strip  on  the  coast,  one  of  the 
healthiest  countries  in  the  world  —  has  been  at  a  stand.  The  whole  natu- 
ral increase  of  population  has  been  consumed  by  violence  and  tumult 
Mexican  society  realized  the  ^le  of  Saturn,  and  devoured  its  own  chil- 
dren ;  so  that  Mexico  owes  the  world  to-day  at  least  seven  millions  of 
lives,  which  her  wickedness  has  either  precluded  or  destroyed." 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  as  regards  this  matter  of  population, 
the  writer  has  rather  understated  than  overstated  the  truth.  Hum- 
boldt, in  his  work  entitled,  Essai  politique  eur.le  Royaume  de  ia  Nau- 
veile  Espagne^  devotes  a  chapter  to  this  subject — the  rate  of  increase 
of  the  population.  During  his  stay  in  Mexico,  he  had,  so  he  informs 
us,  devoted  to  the  matter  special  attention.  The  result  he  arrived 
at  was  that  at  the  time  of  his  visit  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
there  were,  upon  an  average,  one  hundred  and  seventy  births  to  every 
one  hundred  deaths.  He  then  goes  on  to  show,  giving  the  formula 
logarithms  and  so  on,  that  unless,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  some  extra- 
ordinary and  disturbing  cause  "  intervened,  the  population  of  Mexico 
ought  to  double  every  nineteen  years.  This  is  the  calculation  of 
Humboldt.  Suppose  now,  that  instead  of  twenty  years  we  take  thirty 
years.  Suppose  that  the  rate  of  increase  seventy  years  ago  admitted 
of  the  doubling  of  the  population  every  thirty  years.  Had  this  rate 
of  increase  continued,  the  population  of  Mexico  would  amount  to 
over  twenty-five  millions  to-day.  The  waste  of  human  life,  instead 
of  being  as  Mr.  Wasson  puts  it  seven  millions,  would  be  about  twice 
that 
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We  want  peopk  to  look  such  facts  sqaarely  in  the  face.  It  is  time, 
high  time,  to  quit  talking  about  European  oppression,  and  look  round 
OS.  Only  the  ottier  day  Viclor  Hugo  wrote  to  Juarez.  The  text  he 
Gho9e  W9S  t)iis :  ^  Thou  sbalt  not  kilL"  What  else  has  Mexican  &e- 
puUicaniam  dooe  £ur  fifty  years  ? 

It  ha%  faowe^er^  other  things  to  answer  for.  Mr.  Wasscm  goes  on 
to  speak  of  theptevaleince  of  robbery. 

''Property  9i«uiwhile  is  so  insecure  that  whoever  accumulates  it  to  any 
di^giee,  must  imitate  the  actum  of  feu4al  timM-*^make  his  house  a  kind  of 
iort,  and  surrirand  himself  with  the  means  of  defience." 

Instead  of  having  to  do  with  republican  Mexico,  feudal  Mexico,  it 
would  seeiUi  is  the  appropriate  term.  After  thus  describing  a  state 
of  affairsy  hideous  beyond  all  precedent,  Mr.  Wasson  lays  down  a 
principle. 

*^Moreover,"  he  says,  **  it  should  be  £Eurly  and  fully  recognized,  in  all 
applications  of  the  past,  that  a  republican  government  cannot  exist,  save 
in  virtue  of  a  high  moral  sentiment  in  the  people.  A  demoralised  people 
must  have  a  monarchical  government  or  none  at  alL" 

Now  are  the  tiiinking  men  of  the  United  stistes  prepared  to  recog- 
nize this  ?     '     . 

According  to  the  view  presented  here,  Napoleon  was  right  in  at 
least  one  thing.  He  was  right  in  setting  up  a  monarchy.  And  yet  it 
is  precisely  this  which  forms  the  current  charge  against  him.  It  is 
for  precisely  this  reason  that  the  United  States  set  herself  against 
Maximilian.  If  Imperialism  had  come  to  be  established  in  Mexico, 
who  knows  but  that  Mexico  might  have  shown  those  same  signs  of 
power,  of  progress,  and  of  life,  which  within  the  last  fifteen  years 
have  become  so  manifest  in  France  ? 

Not  a  few  readers  of  the  New  York  Tribune  noticed  between  the 
fall  of  1865  and  the  fall  of  1866  the  letters  from  Mexico.  Deserved 
as  was  the  reputation  of  the  Tribune  during  this  period  for  its  foreign 
correspondence,  we  venture  to  say  that  none  of  it  equalled  the  cor- 
respondence from  Mexico.  It  is  only  the  very  unusual,  not  to  say, 
the  extraordinary  character  of  these  letters,  which  leads  us  to  refer  to 
them,  and  to  quote  from  them.  The  TVibune  correspondent  describes 
the  sights  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  He  went  through  the 
country  travelling.  He  visited  by  turns  the  imperial  and  the  republi- 
can camps.  He  describes  the  splendid  and  consistent  discipline 
which  prevailed  in  the  one,  the  riot  and  brutality  which  filled  the 
other.     We  hardly  venture  to  make  extracts  where  it  is  so  hard  to 
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choose.    Two  or  three  will  suffice.    Writing  from  the  city  of  Mexico 
in  September,  1S65,  the  correspondent  says : 

^  When  the  history  of  this  war  shall  be  written,  it  will  be  easy  to  percdtc 
by  a  single  glance  at  the  state  of  the  country,  and  of  the  population*  that 
the  establishment  of  the  Empire  was  not,  as  some  people  knagine,  the  in- 
troduction by  violence  of  a  foreign  government  but  the  deliverance  of  a 
nation  which,  during  the  last  generation,  endured  all  the  evils  that  could 
possibly  afflict  a  people.  Take  the  Indians,  for  instance,  who  form  the 
bulk  of  the  population  of  Mexico.  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  a  more  misera- 
ble community  of  men  In  any  part  of  the  gk>be,  than  this  when  imder  tiie 
republican  administration  ?  Impressed  by  the  various  leaders  who  were 
competing  for  the  ascendency,  robbed  of  the  little  they  had,  shot  if  they 
resisted,  they  possessed  no  resources  whatever  against  this  odious  oj^wes- 
sion,  and  left  the  ranks  when  they  could  to  fly  into  the  woods.  Wl^  the 
Empire,  things  are  not  carried  on  in  such  a  way.  The  poor  Indian  begins 
to  feel  relieved  from  his  yoke  and  seek  for  his  right"    And  so  on. 

From  the  other  letters  we  take  only  an  extract  or  so,  about  Maxi- 
milian and  Carlotta.  An  account,  quite  a  particular  account,  wludi 
the  correspondent  gives  of  Maximilian,  he  closes  thus  : 

''  The  encourager  of  all  liberal  and  progressive  ideas,  he  is  the  uncom- 
promising enemy  of  slavery  or  human  servitude  in  idialiever  form.  Some 
of  his  works  published  years  ago  contain  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  which  would  have  found  a  cordial  response  from  Wendell  Phillips 
or  Lloyd  Garrison  themselves." 

In  the  same  letter,  written  in  May,  1866,  the  writer  says  of  Carlotta : 

*'  The  Empress,  who  has  acted  as  President  of  the  Imperial  Benevolent 
Society,  from  the  time  of  its  formation  under  her  auspices  last  year,  has 
just  made  the  first  annual  Report,  over  her  own  name,  to  the  Emperor. 
This  has  been  published  throughout  the  country,  and,  by  the  positive  bene- 
ficial results  in  active  charities  to  the  poor  and  distressed,  has  still  more 
endeared  the  name  of  Carlotta  to  the  Mexicans.  The  report  is  generally 
praised,  not  only  for  the  simplicity  of  its  language  and  unostentatious 
style,  but  for  the  delicate  modesty  with  which  the  mantle  of  charity  is 
worn.  No  member  of  the  Society  has  done  so  much  by  personal  exer- 
tions to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  as  Carlotta,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  munificent  contributions  to  this  object  from  her  own  immense  private 
fortune." 

Here  is  what  the  Tribune  said  some  eighteen  months  ago  in  regard 
to  the  duty  of  the  United  States. 

"  If  our  government  should  intermeddle  with  this  matter,  and  succeed  in 
driving  out  Maximilian,  the  civilized  worid  would  inevitably  say  to  us,  '  you 
have  expelled  a  government  which  gave  promise  of  peace,  unity,  authority, 
vigor,  security,  indus^y :  how  do  you  propose  to  replace  it  ?    If  you  intend 
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that  Mexico  shall  retrograde  to  her  endless  cycle  offranumciamsntas,  rev- 
olutioBS,  and  ndlitary  dictatocshlpSy  we  protest  You  have  no  right  thus  to 
injure  the  commerce,  the  industry  of  the  civilized  world.  If  you  destroy 
tiie  only  government  that  gave  hope  of  stability  and  progress,  you  are 
bound  to  replace  it  by  a  better.' '' 

According  to  die  Jnhpte,  the  only  govemmet  which  has  given  the 
Mejdcan^  a  liope  of  progre^i  is  the  only  one  the  United  States  has 
rduaed  to  fecpgnize.  Suppose  the  world  should  address  us  some- 
thiog  IP  this  ynsc  : 

**  You  are  hyppcrites.  You  pretend  to  sympathus^  with  the  cause 
of  Uberty  in  Mexico.  You  know  there  is  no  liberty  there.  What  you 
really  want  is  that  the  government  of  Mexico  shall  be  so  despotic  and 
so  destructive  that  year  by  year  die  country  will  grow  degraded,  and 
d^raded,  and  degraded,  till  it  gets  helplessly  weak.  Then  you  will 
lay  your  hands  upon  it" 

It  is  notorious  that  there  are  men  in  the  United  States  who  wish 
just  ads.  There  are  men  in  the  United  States  who  are  opposed  to 
MaximiHaii  —  and  are  willing  to  say  so  —  for  precisely  this  reason. 
They  saw  that  under  his  government  Mexico  was  coming  to  life. 
They  saw  that  she  was  becoming  at  last  a  civilized  and  progressive 
nation.    This  is  why  they  vere  against  Maximilian. 

We  have  now  made  the  two  sketches  we  proposed,  one  of  France, 
the  other  of  Mexico. 

C.  S.  F.  Weld. 


^f^^ 


SURSUM    CORDA. 

SEEK  not  the  spirit  if  it  hide 
Inexorableto  thy  zeal : 
Baby*  do  not  whine  and  chide : 
Art  thou  not  also  real  ? 
Why  shouldst  thou  stoop  to  poor  excuse  ? 
Turn  on  the  accuser  roundly ;  say, 
'Here  am  I,  here  will  I  remain 
Forever  to  myself  soothfast ; 
Go  thou,  sweet  Heaven,  or  at  tiiy  pleasure  stay  1 
Ahready  Heaven  with  thee  its  lot  has  cast, 
For  only  it  can  absolutely  deal.' 

— EmersoH. 


THE  TWO  RELIGIONS  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

IV. 

IN  my  last  paper  I  sketched  the  two  orders  of  speculative  thought 
that  attach  themselves,  and  always  have  attached  themselves  to 
the  names  Jesus  and  Christ  But  speculative  thought  does  not  ex- 
hibit the  difference  under  survey,  with  enough  completeness.  The 
contrasts  involved  in  the  two  names,  are  social,  as  well  as  intellectual, 
and  are  even  more  striking  in  their  social  than  in  their  doctrinal  as- 
pects. The  bearing  of  either  system  on  human  life  and  institutions^ 
marks  its  most  prominent,  if  not  its  most  significant  peculiarity. 
And  if  in  the  realm  of  ideas  one  excludes  the  other,  no  less  does  the 
one  exclude  the  other  in  the  realm  of  practice.  In  fact  the  Religion 
of  Jesus  is  the  only  one  of  the  two  that,  strictly  speaking,  has  any 
bearing  on  society  whatever.  The  Christ  does  not  recognize  Socie* 
ty,  under  any  form  that  makes  it  an  object  of  earnest  regard.  The 
new  communities  are  carefully  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
made  to  constitute  a  world  apart,  and  all  their  duties  are  toward  each 
other  as  members  of  this  select  body.  In  the  seventeenth  chapter 
of  John  this  is  declared  with  an  explicitness  that  admits  of  no  eva- 
sion. '^I  have  manifested  Thy  name  unto  the  men  whom  Thou 
gavest  me  out  of  the  warUJ*  "  I  pray  for  these  :  I  pray  not  for  the 
world  but  for  them  which  Thou  hast  given  me."  "  While  I  was  with 
them  in  the  world,  I  kept  them  in  Thy  name  :  now  I  come  to  thee : 
Keep  those  that  Thou  hast  given  me,  by  Thine  own  name,  that  they 
may  be  one  as  we  are  one."  ^'  The  world  hath  hated  them  because 
they  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not'*  "  As  Thou  hast  sent 
me  into  the  wor^^,  so  have  I  sent  them  into  the  world."  "  I  pray  not 
that  Thou  wouldst  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  Thou  wouldst 
keep  them  from  the  evil." 

Thus  far  the  prayer  is  for  those  dozen  men.  It  is  not  confined 
throughout  to  these,  but  still  it  does  not  embrace  "  the  world."  "  Nor 
pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  who  shall  believe  on  me  thrmtgk 
their  word;"  that  is  for  the  future  body  of  disciples  ;  "  that  they  all 
may  be  one,  as  Thou  Father  art  in  me  and  I  in  Thee."  "  The  world 
hath  not  known  Thee :  but  I  have  known  thee :  and  these  have 
known  that  Thou  didst  send  me." 

Here  the  "world,"  society,  social,  and  civilized  man  is  put  out 
of  all  relation  to  the  disciples  except  that  of  attendance  on  their 
preaching.  They  are  in  it,  but  not  of  it ;  it  hates  them,  and  they 
live  in  it  incidentally  and  unsympathizingly  for  the  single  object  of 
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snatchinj^  converts  from  it  **  The  glory  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have 
given  theoirdiat  tJie  world  may  know  that  Thou  hast  sent  me." 

These  disciples  are  to  keep  their  regards  turned  steadily  away  fix>m 
the  earth.  **  No  man  hath  come  down  from  heaven,  but  the  Son  of 
Man  who  is  in  heavenJ*  ^What  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  as- 
€mding^  ttp  where  he  was  before  y  ^  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drink- 
edli  my  blood  kath  everlasting  life :  and  I  will  raiu  him  up  at  the 
last  day**  ^  I^  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me."  ^  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  :  and  if  I  go  and  prepare  a 
j^ace  for  youy  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself:  that 
where  I  am  ye  may  be  also."  ^  I  will  that  those  whom  Thou  hast 
given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am." 

It  has  akeady  been  remarked  that  the  love  which  the  Christ  incul- 
cates on  his  disciples  is  a  bond  of  union  among  themselves,  as  fellow 
disciples,  and  not  a  tie  of  brotherhood  committing  them  to  service  in 
behalf  <^  mankind  at  large.  It  is  a  supernatural  grace  bestowed  on 
believers^  not  a  human  virtue  bek)ngiQg  to  men.  Thus  on  every 
ground,  whether  as  connected  with  'him  who  is  their  head,  or  as 
bound  up  in  each  other,  or  as  concerned  with  communities,  the  be- 
lievers are  cut  off  from  vital  concourse  with  their  kind. 

What  a  difierent  <»'der  of  relations  we  come  into  when  we  join  the 
company  of  Jesus  I  A  hearty  social  life,  a  cordial  sympathy  with 
men,  an  earnest  activity  in  all  that  concerns  human  welfare  and  ad- 
vances human  progress,  loads  the  thought  and  colors  the  language  all 
through. 

According  to  Luke,  Jesus'  flrst  sermon  was  taken  from  Isaiah, 
and  he  applies  to  himself  the  beautiful  words, ''  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor.  He  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken  hearted,  to  preach  deliv- 
erance to  the  captives,  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind,  and  to  set  at 
liberty  those  that  are  bruised." 

To  the  Baptist's  doubting  message,  Jesus  sends  the  reassuring 
reply :  '  Go  and  tell  John  what  ye  have  seen  and  heard :  how  the 
blind  receive  their  sight,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed, 
the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  die  poor  have  the  Gospel 
preached  unto  them." 

The  second  aspiration  of  the  Lord's  prayer  is,  "  Thy  kingdom 
come,"  and  the  third,  '*  Thy  will  be  done  &n  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 
Not  "may  we  come  into  Thy  kingdom,"  but  "may  Thy  kingdom 
come  unto  us."  Not,  "may  we  justify  Thy  will  in  heaven,"  but  "  may 
we  do  it  here."  The  divine  influences  are  invoked  to  come  down  to 
men. 
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**  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.''  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
come  nigh  unto  you."  The  Messiah's  coming  is  the  burden,  all  the 
time,  never,  save  as  a  sad  event,  the  Messiah's  gtnng. 

Jesus  gives  it  out  in  public  and  in  private  that  he  has  come  to  fulfil 
the  national  hope,  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Not  certainly  after  the 
vulgar  fashion  which  caught  the  imagination  of  the  populace  and  the 
fanatics ;  not  in  the  shape  of  national  dominion  and  temporal  sway 
over  the  people  of  the  earth  ;  but  still  in  a  very  palpable  fashion,  as 
a  form  of  social  arrangement,  an  organization  of  living  men  and  women 
for  common  life  on  the  planet  Whatever  forms,  gross  or  refined, 
the  Hebrew  hope  might  assume,  the  substance  of  it  was  always  a 
new  social  state  on  the  earth.  It  does  not  appear  that  Jesus  altered 
this  essentially.  The  Hebrew  idea  of  immortality,  there  is  good 
reason  for  thinking,  was  satisfied  with  the  conception  of  an  endless 
life  of  the  people  as  a  sovereign  people  on  the  globe  ;  and  there  are 
no  very  strong  passages  that  prove  Jesus  to  have  departed  far  from 
that  anticipation,  or  to  have  substituted  another  for  it  His  regards 
are  steadfastly  fixed  on  men  ;  his  precepts  are  practical  in  their  bear- 
ings :  the  virtues  he  inculcates  exhaust  themselves  in  the  applications 
to  daily  existence.     The  visible  horizon  bounds  his  thought. 

The  works  of  beneficence  which  characterized  the  ministry  of  Jesus, 
attest  the  same  thing.  These,  if  we  read  rightly,  were  not  done  in- 
cidentally, as  means  to  an  ulterior  end,  but  were  done  earnestly,  as 
if  diey  involved  sufficient  ends  in  themselves,  and  were  justified  hj 
the  immediate  good  they  achieved.  Jesus  does  not  trade  in  his  mi- 
raculous powers,  or  employ  them  as  capital  in  the  cause  of  his  Mes- 
siahship.  Instead  of  saying  '*  Believe  on  account  of  the  wonders  yoa 
see,"  he  often  says,  "  Have  faith  in  order  that  the  wonders  may  be  per** 
formed."  The  heavens  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  earth,  not  the  eartb 
for  the  sake  of  the  heavens.  Jesus  does  not  preach  at  men  after  they 
have  been  cured,  nor  hint  at  the  propriety  of  their  worshipping  the 
physician  who  has  healed  them.  If  his  power  is  tributary  to  human 
happiness  in  mind,  body,  or  estate,  that  is  enough.  As  he  '*  restores 
the  child  to  its  mother,"  we  can  feel  his  joy.  No  afterthought  at- 
tends his  goodness.  He  evidently  believes  that  it  is  in  itself  an  im- 
mediate contribution  to  that  social  welfare  in  which  consists  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

The  famous  description  of  the  last  judgment  in  the  twenty-fifQi 
chapter  of  Mathew  presents  two  points  of  great  significance  as  bear^ 
ing  on  this  argument ;  the  two  points,  by  the  way,  that  are  always 
overlooked  in  comparison  with  the  menace  of  "  everlasting  punish 
ment/'  which  was  of  secondary  importance,  in  his  mind.     I  allude  to 
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the  anticipation  that  the  Son  of  Man  would  come  in  his  glory, 
wocdd  gather  all  nations  before  him,  and  doom  them  on  the  spot. 
The  throne  was  to  be  plan^  on  earth  :  the  judgment  day  was  to 
be  a  day  in  time ;  and  the  judgment  scene  a  scene  among  living 
moL  I  Tefe  also  to  the  conditions  of  acceptance  and  of  rejection, 
as  being  simply  human  in  their  character^  Had  men  lived  kindly, 
charitably,  Aofa^  on  the  earth  ?  that  was  the  question.  Had  they 
done  justice  totbeir  social  rebttions,  by  making  those  about  them 
hap{^?  Had  they  ooofessed  their  kindness  with  men  as  such,  by 
Hvi^  in  sympatiqr  ^inth  those  who  suffered  and  sorrowed  ?  Had  they 
looked  compassionately  down  ?  seen  God's  service  in  humble  duties, 
and  God*s  image  in  humble  peof^e?  That  was  enough.  ''In  as 
much  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me.**  Faithfulness  to  humanity  under  its  most  humiliating 
a^)ects,  is  £uth  in  the  Son  of  Main. 

So  wide  is  the  gulf  tiiat  separates  the  social  world  to  which  the 
Christ  addresses  himself  from  that  in  which  Jesus  lived  and  moved 
«nd,liad  his  being.  They  are  as  far  apart  as  worlds  can  be.  One  is 
a  select  circle  of  disciples :  the  otiier  is  the  broad  fellowship  of  man- 
kind. The  difference  runs  through  the  whole  history  of  the  church, 
and  deepens  as  it  runs. 

Thus  it  b  notcMious  &at  the  Christ  has  been  the  mspiration  of 
tiiose  idio  have  devoted  all  their  energies  to  the  rescue  of  souls  from 
a  state  of  possible  perdition  in  the  future  life,  and  who  in  their  zeal 
for  this  have  turned  their  own  and  others'  attention  away  from  the 
present  life,  as  a  transient,  incidental,  brief  episode  in  existence  on 
whose  miseries  all  earnest  tliought  would  be  wasted.  He  has  en- 
couraged indifference  to  actual  evils  and  wrongs :  he  has  declared 
vital  interest  in  mundane  affairs  to  be  a  sin ;  he  has  uttered  warning 
against  serious  devotion  to  mortal  interests,  or  deep  concern  about 
temporal  issues  :  he  has  rebuked  reform ;  spoken  li^tly  of  education  ; 
flouted  philosophy,  maligned  science,  depreciated  statesmanship,  put 
politics  and  literature  and  social  economy  under  the  fatal  ban  of  sec- 
ularity,  and  regarded  moral  movements  tending  to  the  elevation  of 
the  people,  and  the  improvement  of  the  material  condition  of  man- 
kind, with  distrust,  and  often  with  vehement  aversion. 

In  the  name  of  the  Christ  men  have  said  that  it  made  no  differ- 
ence what  might  be  the  earthly  condition  of  men  on  the  planet, 
whether  servile  or  free,  stupid  or  intelligent,  barbarous  or  civilized. 
The  earth  was  a  place  to  get  handsomely  away  from,  not  a  place  to 
handsomely  mend.  Whatever  he  did  for  the  men  in  the  world  was 
done  with  a  view  to  their  condition  when  they  should  be  in  it  no 
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longer.  His  benefactions  were  lures.  If  he  founded  schools  it  was 
not  for  the  purpose  of  training  rational  faculties.  If  he  relieved 
misery,  it  was  simply  that  he  might  bribe  his  beneficiaries  to  love  him 
more  then  all  besides.  If  he  avenged  wrongs  it  was  with  a  purpose 
to  wean  men  from  their  earth,  not  with  a  purpose  to  make  their  earth 
richer. 

Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  history  of  Rationalism  in  Europe,  shows  us  the 
Christ  as  the  steady  ally  of  tyrants  both  Romanist  and  Protestant 
"  All  over  Europe  the  priesthood  are  now  associated  with  a  policy  of 
toryism,  of  reaction,  or  of  obstruction.  All  over  Europe,  the  organs 
that  represent  dogmatic  interests  are  in  permanent  opposition  to  the 
progressive  tendencies  around  them,  and  are  rapidly  sinking  into  con- 
tempt" 

The  same  author  proves  with  terrible  force  of  fact  that  &e  Christ 
has  always  been  a  persecutor.  Beza  declared  that  Castellio  and 
Socinus  were  the  only  two  men  who  opposed  the  murder  of  Servetus. 
And  if  the  statement  is  not  strictly  true,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
"  Christian  Church  "  if  it  were,  for  the  other  dissentients  were  qoittt 
as  "  unchristian  "  as  those  two  renowned  unbelievers. 

How  different  the  attitude  of  Jesus  in  the  social  world  I  He  has 
represented  charity.  His  friends  have  been  persecuted,  but  never 
persecutors.  They  have  no  blood  on  their  garments.  If  any  cham- 
pions of  free  thought  existed,  they  were  these.  No  tyrants,  nor  allies 
of  tyrants  were  they,  but  foes  of  tyrants  rather,  and  of  t}Tanny, 
leaders  of  reform,  champions  of  liberty,  co-workers  with  human  na- 
ture in  its  endeavors  to  get  emancipated  from  thraldom.  Of  the 
great  army  that  has  fought,  century  after  century,  for  the  rights  of 
man  and  the  regeneration  of  society  Jesus  has  been  the  acknowl- 
edged commander.  His  Crospel  has  been  the  reformer's  text  book : 
his  Golden  Rule  the  philanthropist's  watch  word  :  his  Sermon  oti  the 
Mount  the  socialists  creed.  All  who  have  believed  in  making  this 
world  better,  have  believed  in  him,  quoted  him,  clung  to  him.  When- 
ever the  "  Christians  "  meditated  a  good  deed  of  loving  kindness 
they  took  on  their  lips  his  words,  "  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  have 
them  do  unto  you."  "  In  as  much  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  Be  the  endeavor  small  or 
great,  the  sheltering  of  an  orphan,  or  the  emancipation  of  a  race, 
the  experience  has  been  the  same.  He  has  represented  the  sacred- 
ness  of  man,  the  sacredness  of  the  body,  the  sacredness  of  human 
interests  and  affections,  the  deepest  sacredness  of  the  bond  that 
binds  man  to  his  fellow. 
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This  cx>ntrast  between  the  disciples  of  Christ  and  the  friends  of 
Jesus  came  out  sharply  in  our  own  Anti-Slavery  strugg^le.  The  disci- 
ples of  Cluist  were  mainly  oa  one  side,  the  friends  of  Jesus  were 
mainly  on  die  other.  Secular  oonsideradons  of  course  came  in.  The 
wealthy  and  the  labcning  classes  todc  sides.  Distinctions  of  social 
rank  told  for  somediing.  There  were  conservatives  among  the  ''  lib- 
erals," who  upheld  slavery,  and  radicals  among  the  ''orthodox"  who 
of^osed  it  But  in  so  for  as  the  religious  element  appeared,  it  ap- 
peared under  the  form  and  in  the  associations  described  above. 
The  abolitionists  steady  denounced  the  **  Christian  Church,"  and 
the  church  steadily  denounced  the  abolitionists.  Here  at  all  events 
is  a  very  striking  fact  The  religkm  of  Jesus  never  gained  a  foodng 
at  the  South.  If  it  did,  it  owed  its  success  to  its  apostacy.  No  Slave 
State  would  tolerate  its  institudlm.  Romanism  flourished  there : 
Episcopalianism  was  strong  and  fashionable  :  Methodism  prevailed  ; 
The  Baptists  were  numerous  :  the  Presbyterians  were  a  power.  But 
the  Unitarians  found  no  favor ;  simply  because  their  principles  com- 
mitted them  to  humanity,  and  to  soekl*  regeneration.  St  Louis  had 
a  strong  society :  but  it  was  ''Christian"  according  to  the  definidon 
of  the  word  given  in  these  papers.  The  Christ  was  the  central  figure 
in  its  theology,  not  Jesus,  and  therefore  the  doctrine  of  equal  human 
rights  was  not  prominent  in  its  social  ethics.  The  society  fiourished 
dirough  the  singular  executive  ability  united  with  the  personal  sweet- 
ness and  devotion  of  its  minister. 

In  New  Orieans  there  existed  a  single  nondescript  church,  gath- 
ered about  an  able,  but  eccentric  man  who  was  strongly  '^  Christian," 
and  as  strongly  "  pro-slavery." 

In  Charleston  there  was  one  congregation,  not  large,  but  composed 
of  intelligent,  conservative  people  of  unexcepdonable  social  posidon. 
Their  theology  was  the  old  theology,  with  the  usual  slight  Unitarian 
modifications,  and  their  social  ethics  were  those  of  cultivated  society, 
in  Charleston.  Savannah  and  Mobile  repeated  the  experiment  on  a 
smaller  scale.  These  were  all :  and  the  utmost  caudon  was  required 
to  maintain  these  establishments,  in  the  face  of  the  prejudice  against 
the  doctrines  of  Jesus. 

The  war  came^  and  at  the  first  blast  of  its  trumpet  these  churches 
disappeared.  Romanism  remained  unshaken  :  Episcopalianism  was 
undisturbed  :  Methodism  and  Presbyterianism  kept  their  places  :  the 
Baptists  held  their  own.  **  Christianity  "  felt  no  convulsion,  and  ex- 
perienced no  sensation  of  strangeness  in  the  new  slave  mangering 
confederacy.  Its  kingdom  was  "not  of  this  world."  But  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  mixed,  adulterated,  disguised  as  it  was,  disappeared.     I 
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felt  no  shock  in  St.  Louis,  for  Missouri  became  a  free  state.  In 
Charleston  it  revived  after  a  time,  having  property  at  stake,  and  a 
church  edifice  to  occupy ;  but  •it  could  bear  no  Northern  preacher, 
and  imported  an  Englishman  who  brought  with  him  the  angHcan  in- 
terpretation of  the  gospel  Everywhere  else  it  is  gone,  to  teapptu 
when  liberty  does. 

The  truth  is  that  the  religion  of  the  Christ  has  no  coofidenoe  in 
the  national  capacities  c^  human  nature,  and  therefore  it  has  no  fidth 
in  the  regeneration  of  society.  The  Christ  being  an  exception  to  tbe 
rest  of  human  kind,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  him  to  other 
men.  They  stand  sharply  defined  against  him.  What  .they  are  he 
was  not  What  he  was  they  cannot  become.  He  overshadows  them. 
As  he  is  great  they  are  little,  as  he  is  good  they  are  evil.  His  exalt- 
ation is  their  depression.  He  makes  them  look  weak,  imbecile^  de- 
graded. Of  course,  therefore,  he  can  give  them  no  help  in  their 
struggle,  no  cheer  in  their  victory. 

Jesus  on  the  other  hand,  standing  in  history  as  a  man  among  men« 
directly  ennobles  humanity.  His  contact  is  vitalizing.  To  think 
of  him  is  to  think  of  ail  men  as  his  fellows,  and  is  to  exalt  diem  ac- 
cordingly. To  put  him  up  is  to  put  them  up.  In  kind  he  was  no 
exception  to  the  rest  of  us,  and  an  exception  in  degree  can  have  no 
eiiect  but  to  stimulate.  If  he  was  not  what  we  are,  he  was  what  we 
may  become.  The  inference  from  him  to  the  humblest  of  wi««knid 
is  direct  and  instantaneous.  We  look  at  man  from  his  point  of  view ; 
and  then  looking  at  him,  we  venerate  and  love  him,  and  desire  sym- 
pathy with  him.  He  is  an  inspiration  for  all  men  to  work  u{iward, 
and  to  create  a  social  order  on  the  principles  that  he  laid  down.  We 
do  not  care  to  deduct  an  atom  from  his  greatness,  for  in  so  doing  we 
commit  suicide,  his  greatness  being  shared  in  common  with  hiunani^. 
Allow  if  you  will,  that  he  performed  the  wonderful  works  ascribed  to 
him.  We  may  rest  assured  then  that  they  will  be  performed 
His  eminences  all  send  nvulets  from  their  summits  down  into 
fields.  His  opulence  only  makes  us  the  richer.  Were  all  as  he 
we  should  pray  that  we  might  never  leave  the  earth,  for  it  would  be 
heaven. 

O.  Bl  FnoTHoiGiCAM: 


EGYPTIAN    SCORIA* 

THE  Christian  Examiner  for  November,  contains  the  first  section 
of  an  article,  intended  to  present  the  purpose  and  results  of 
Baron  Bunsen's  studies,  with  such  illustration  and  criticism  as  shall 
make  these  available  for  the  ordinary  student  In  history  Bunsen 
stands  as  Browning  does  in  poetry,  self  possessed  and  erudite ;  hav- 
ing a  passion  for  recondite  learning,  that  few  share,  but  so  in^cttuated 
with  his  passion  that  he  perceives  neither  his  own  superiority  nor 
the  indifierence  of  his  rivals.  His  volumes  need  an  Editor,  who  shall 
send  an  electric  thread  through  their  loose  beads  of  argument,  re- 
construction and  perception,  and  by  drawing  them  within  one  co- 
herent grasp,  reveal  alike  the  int^rity  of  the  pattern,  and  the  sim- 
plicity with  which  it  is  wrought  out  While  we  wait  for  this  —  these 
articles  hope  to  draw  attention  to  five  remarkable  volumes,  and  put 
what  is  most  valuable  in  them  within  the  reach  of  those  who  can 
hardly  expect  .to  purchase  this  most  expensive  of  modem  books. 
It  is  the  more  important  to  do  this  as  a  class  of  Egyptian  scholars 
will  now  for  the  first  time  become  possible,  and  since  the  limits  of 
'Tke  Examiner  will  hardly  exhaust  the  meaning  of  five  thousand  oc- 
tavo pages,  we  ask  patience  while,  at  the  risk  of  apparent  repeti- 
tion, we  furnish  notes  and  illustrations  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  two  articles  that  journal  devotes  to  the  subject 

I.  First,  then,  in  reference  to  the  period  which  Bunsen  selects  in 
which  to  evolve  and  develope  the  history  of  races.  He  was  too 
shrewd  a  man  not  to  see  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  recon- 
struction of  ancient  history  had  always  lain  in  the  want  of  room  in 
which  to  deploy  the  grand  army  of  facts.  He  wished  to  fix  there- 
fore upon  a  natural  period  of  a  length  which  was  sufficient  to  allow 
for  the  development  of  the  earliest  civilizations.  As  nothing  seems 
to  ordinary  readers  more  chimerical  than  his  selection  of  a  period, 
we  wish  to  add  a  popular  statement  to  the  commonly  incomprehen- 
sible figtres  of  the  scientist  It  is  well  known  to  most  people  that 
there  is  a  marked  change  in  the  apparent  position  of  the  constella- 
tions, since  that  was  first  recorded  by  the  ancients.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  ante-historic  periodi,  other  pole-stars  than  ours,  have  been  in 

•  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History.  Vol.  V.  By  C.  C.  J.  Baron  Bunsen,  D. 
Ph.  D.  C.  L.  &  D.  D.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Charles  H.  Cottrell,  £sq.» 
M.  A.,  with  additions  by  Samuel  Birch,  L.  L.  D.  London :  Longman,  Green  & 
Longman.    1S67. 
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use  at  various  times  in  the  world's  history.     The  axis  of  the  earfli 
does  not  point  steadily  to  the  tail  of  the  Little  Bear,  but  itself  de- 
scribes  a  circle   in   the   Heavens.       It  moves  towards  the  West : 
therefore  the  constellations  travel  farther  and  farther  to  the  Eiist, 
which  was  early  discovered  by  Chinese  astronomers,  and  before  tiie 
time  of  Christ,  by  Hipparchus  of  Rhodes.     The  common  phrase, 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  is  the  strict  way  of  expressing  this  fiact 
The  change  in  the  position  of  the  axis,  is  occasioned  by  the  inr^u- 
lar  attraction  of  both  sun  and  moon.    The  greatest  irregularity  b 
produced  by  the  moon,  but  owing  to  her  own  changes  of  position 
she  cannot  produce  it  with  steadiness,  and  therefore  our  axis  describes 
its  circle  in  the  heavens  in  a  tremulous  way  —  moving  a  little  for- 
ward and  then  a  little  back,  and  so  on.     There  is  no  more  delicate 
work  for  the  astronomer  than  to  consider  all  these  forces,  note  their 
variations,  and  arrive  at  a  correct  result     Newton  did  not  succeed  in 
doing  it.     D'Alembert  and  La  Place  did,  and  since  the  time  of  the 
latter  it  is  customary  to  say,  that  the  axis  of  the  earth  describes  its 
complete  circle  in  the  heavens,  in  the  space  of  twenty-five  thousand 
years  —  reduced  by  the  revolution  of  the  apsides  to  the  twenty-one 
thousand,  which  Bunsen  calls  the  **  nutation  of  the  ecliptic." 

Now  it  is  obvious  to  every  one,  that  any  considerable  change  in 
the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  earth,  would  create  a  change  in  the 
climate  of  the  various  zones,  and  as  the  development  of  the  races 
of  mankind  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  climate  —  it  was  natural  that  a 
period  which  afford  such  changes,  should  attract  the  man  of  science. 
But  the  twenty-one  thousand  years  allowed  for  this  nutation  of  the 
Ecliptic,  presents  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  in  which  mankind 
have  developed,  two  points  —  one  unfavorable^  in  which  the  winter 
gains  eight  days  of  cold  —  one  favorable,  in  which  summer  gains  eight 
•days  of  heat,  and  the  cycle  is  supposed  to  have  closed  with  the 
favorable  period  in  the  year  1243  of  our  era,  the  favorable  cir- 
cumstances attending  to  a  deg^e,  many  years,  both  before  and  after 
that  date.  The  unfavorable  point  would  be  ten  thousand  years  b.  c 
with  a  like  attendance  of  unfavorable  circumstances.  Now  the  work 
of  creation  would  necessarily  demand  the  finest  influences  —  and  the 
great  geologic  changes,  which  are  indicated  by  the  flood,  would  be 
most  likely  to  occur  at  the  period  of  climatic  depression.  We  take 
the  period  of  ten  thousand  years  b.  c,  as  the  proper  period  for  the 
flood,  and  we  go  back  twenty-one  thousand  years  from  the  favorable 
point  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  in  our  era,  to  an- 
other corresponding  to  it,  twenty  thousand  years  a  c.,  for  the  pcaiod 
of  man's  creation  which  took  place  in  the  greatest  possible  fullness  of 
light  and  life. 
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But  this  only  gives  to  Baron  Bunsen  the  blank  paper  on  which 
he  is  to  draw  his  chart.  Let  us  see  what  it  is  that  he  really  has  to  do, 
and  whether  the  task  should  be  impossible.     Let  us  suppose  that  the 
inhabitants  of  North  America,  driven  by  a  submerging  storm  of  sand 
and  rain,  from  their  own  shore,  with  the  traces  of  their  civilization 
and  every  native  fragment  of  literature  destroyed,  should  seek  a  ref- 
uge in  South  America,  and  ultimately  desire  a  map  of  the  land  —  as 
it  was  before  its  terrible  over-flow.     Behring*s  Straits,  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  the  projecting  peninsula  of  Florida  still  suggest  some  bound- 
aries.    There  is  a  tradition  of  the  great  lakes  and  Niagara,  of  the 
*  Alleghanies,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  of  the  fertile  bottom  lying 
between,  drained  by  an  enormous  river,  unlike  any  on  the  globe.    An 
adventurous  geologist  visits  the  deserted  land,  finds  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  their  place  —  but  has  so  litde  idea  of  the  proper  scale  of 
things  that  he  does  not  go  far  enough  off,  for  the  traces  of  Niagara 
and  Plymouth  Rock.     He  comes  home  —  and  rants  about  the  delu- 
sion of  those  who  believe  in  such  places.  There  is  no  chain  of  Lakes ; 
as  he  descended  from  the  heights  did  he  not  touch  the  very  sea-coast 
—  at  a  place  —  still  inhabited  by  a  degraded  race,  and  called  by  an 
old   name    Matagorda?     They  too,  had  some  old  traditions  about 
Washington,  and  Plymouth  Rock,  but  who  would  believe  them  ?  Mean- 
while the  literary  people  have  been  busy.     With  no  books  of  their 
own  past  to  fall  back  upon,  they  have  ransacked  all  Europe  for  frag- 
ments of  old  literature  relating  to  the  extinct  nation.     One  copy  of 
old  Botta  had  been  exhumed  from  the  dust  of  libraries,  and  seemed 
to  give  some  color  to  the  traditions,  they  themselves  believe,  but  just 
as  they  are  delighting  themselves  with  the  grim  old  chronicle,  a  mul- 
titude of  copies  of  a  certain  book  are  found  beneath  the  fallen  ruins 
of  a  portion  of  the  British  Museum.     It  is  evidently  a  school-book 
printed  for  the  instruction  of  children,  nearly  half  a  century   later 
than  old  Botta,  in  1859,  at  London,  England,  and  it  consists  of  ques- 
tions and  answers,  some  of  them  running  thus  —  Q.  What  countries 
lie  to  the  South  of  the  great  Lakes  ?     A.  Two,  the  United  States  and 
Washington.     Q.  What  people  inhabit  these  countries?     A.  White 
people,    Indians,  and  the  more  civilized  Mexicans.     "The  literary 
people  send  in  haste  for  the  geologist,  they  hope  like  Professor  Cleve- 
land, that  they  are  descended  from  the  more  civilized  Mexicans," 
but  the  geologist  looks  at  the  philologist  and  smiles.     "  Mexicans  " ! 
said  he,  "that  is   what  the   people  call  themselves,  whom  I  found 
at  Matagorda,  they  never  heard  of  the  great  Lakes.     You  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  old  Botta  was  writing  a  historical  romance,  stupid  work 
he  made  of  it  to  be  sure."     But  there%  is  one  of  the  literary  guild. 
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a  little  more  depressed  than  the  rest ;  he  holds  up  a  book,  once  dressed 
in  gayest  colors.  It  is  called  "  New  America."  "  According  to  this, 
he  says,  our  ancestors  were  bold  marauders.  Somewhere  near  your 
Kocky  Mountains,  they  had  a  grand  Harem,  and  preached  the  Gos- 
pel of  Polygamy.  Farther  to  the  east,  a  tribe  of  Amazons  lived,  they 
denied  the  possession  of  any  high  gifts  to  the  male  sex,  but  were 
themselves  prophets,  priests,  and  seers,  whose  sight  reached  back  to 
an  antediluvian  period.''  '*  Polygamy ! ''  said  the  geologist,  rubbing 
his  forehead.  **  On  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
1  came  upon  an  enormous  mount.  It  represented  a  serpent  wound 
round  the  Cosmic  egg,  and  with  his  tail  in  his  mouth.  I  thought 
then,  that  it  was  accidental,  but  we  must  send  off  a  party  to  explore ; 
what«  after  all,  if  we  could  trace  these  people  to  the  polygamists  of 
Eastern  Asia  ?  *'  **  No,"  interrupts  a  younger  student  "  I  am  sure 
I  tind  truces  in  some  of  their  fragments  of  an  Egyptian  connection.  A 
certain  sot  must  have  worshipped  the  great  eye  of  the  world,  in  shorty 
Osiris ! " 

Now  in  just  such  a  position  as  this,  were  the  Egyptologists,  when 
ChampoUion  deciphered  the  Rosetta  stone ;  and  the  deciphering  of 
the  Tablets  of  Karnak  and  Abydos,  and  the  Royal  Papyrus,  have 
produced  upon  this  confusion  precisely  the  same  effect,  that  the  ex- 
huming of  all  the  Records  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington, 
with  their  attendant  documents,  would  produce  upon  our  supposed 
friends  in  South  America. 

3.  In  the  article  in  l^u  Examiner^  we  state,  that  Manetho  fell  into 
hopeless  chronological  confusion,  by  attempting  to  give  the  sum  of  the 
r^M/yifars  in  each  Dynasty,  without  attempting  any  orderly  succes- 
sion of  reigns.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  the  Xautef  should  reign  fort)'  years,  and  then  associate  his 
son  with  him,  surviving  the  association  for  thirty  years.  That  the 
son,  then  reigning  forty-two  years,  left  his  throne  to  a  minor,  a  collat- 
eral heir,  in  charge  of  a  regent  who  reigned  twenty  years.  The  heir 
might  come  to  his  throne  at  his  majorit}%  and  reign  thirty  years,  count- 
ing from  the  conimencement  of  the  regency  but  only  ten  in  persoD. 
The  actual  perioil  for  which  this  house  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
throne,  would  be  40  +  4-  -h^o-j-  io>  hut  Manetho  would  count  40 
+  30  +  42  +  -o  -f-  3o>  ^he  difference  between  112  and  162,  indicat* 
ing  the  exaggeration  into  which  his  method  would  lead  him  in  three 
generations.  This  exaggeration  is  what  Bunsen  corrects,  not  out 
of  his  own  imagination,  but  aided  by  the  real  State  registers,  de- 
ciphered since  Lepsius. 

3.  The  ancient  Peruvians  possessed  charts  exhibiting  the 
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in  which  South«America  was  peopled  from  Asia,  through  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific.  For  a  long  time  these  fharts  were  regarded  as  clever 
impositions,  but  since  the  recent  discoveries  of  Speke  and  Baker  have 
demonstrated  the  perfect  correctness  of  the  Arab  charts  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  it  behooves  us  to  look  well  to  all  the  peculiarities  of  sun- 
worship  on  our  own  shore.  If  the  photographs  brought  to  the  Lowell 
Institute  by  E.  G.  Squier,  prove  anything,  it  is  the  solstitial  character 
of  the  Druidic  circles  at  Abury  and  Stonehenge.  The  sacred  enclos- 
ures of  Peru,  still  called  in  the  native  tongue,  "  the  place  where  the 
sun  is  tied  up,"  are  identical  in  their  structure,  and  we  think  it  would 
be  well  to  inquire,  before  it  is  too  late,  whether  there  are  not  among 
the  unconverted  tribes,  definite  traditions  as  to  their  use.  The  rush 
sails  on  Lake  Titicaca,  to-day,  are  managed  in  the  same  way,  as  those 
carved  into  the  walls  of  the  sepulchre  of  Ramses  III. 

4.  The  Chinese  have  no  traditions  of  the  great  flood.  The  cycle  of 
sixty  years  which  the  Chinese  use,  is  a  primitive  institution,  and  the 
key  to  their  whole  astronomical  system.  Plutarch  alludes  to  the 
Egyptian  Triacontateridae,  when  he  says  that  the  sixty  years  and  the 
sixty  eyes  of  the  crocodile  were  symbolical,  the  lowest  unit  in  the  I^ypt- 
ian  measure  of  years.  The  old  Indian  cycles  began  with  one  of  five 
years,  probably  multiplied  by  twelve.  This  was  the  Chinese  way. 
To  find  the  time  when  the  solar  and  lunar  year  started  together,  takes 
us  back  2375  B.  c.  The  present  notation  of  the  months,  only  goes 
back  to  2000  B.  c.  There  the  recU  history  begins.  They  used  the  old 
Babylonian  gnomon.  The  inundation  in  the  reign  of  Tao,  had  no 
more  to  do  with  Noah's  flood,  than  the  canals  I 

5.  Carthage  was  founded  814  b.  c.  This  is  an  important  date  for 
Bunsen.     He  gets  through  it  a  synchronism. 

The  fourth  year  of  Solomon  is  the  eleventh  of  Hiram  King  of 
Tyre.  II  Sam.  V  :  11 ;  I  Chron.  IV  :  i.  Hiram  sent  cedar  and  work- 
men to  David,  and  the  same  to  Solomon.  After  the  works  were  com- 
pleted, Solomon  gave  Hiram  twenty  villages,  and  Hiram  sent  sailors 
to  man  Solomon's"  fleet  Hiram  was  therefore  alive  in  the  twenty- 
foui:th  year  of  Solomon,  therefore*  the  temple  was  built  1014  b.  c. 

Tyre  was  founded, 1254  b.  c 

Ninus  and  Semiramis  were  on  the  throne,   ....  1273 

Now  a  papyrus  of  Ramses  III  (1273  b.  c.  ?)  speaks  of  "Tyre  as  a 
city  on  the  sea,  which  receives  fishes  from  the  water,  and  grain  from 
the  land,"  a  significant  description,  when  we  remember' that  the  city 
was  on  the  island  as  well  as  the  main. 

From  Apollonius  Molon,  it  is  said  in  Eusebius :  "  Man,  i.  e.,  Edom 
or  Adam  was  driven  after  the  flood  from  Armenia  to  Syria.   This  took 
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place  three  generations  before  Abraham.  Abram  had  two  sons,  one 
.was  the  father  of  twelve  Arab  princes.  From  the  Laugher  (Isaac)  de- 
scended twelve  sons,  of  whom  the  youngest  Joseph,  was  the  ancestor 
of  Moses." 

Zoroaster's  first  year  is 2234  B.  c 

Semiramis'  first  year 1273 

The  first  year  of  Semiramis  comes  within  six  years  after  the  last 
campaign  of  Ramses  III,  very  soon  after  she  conquered  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia.  Egypt  became  tributary,  and  the  tomb  of  Ramses  was 
never  finished.  Semiramis  took  Cabul  between  1235  and  1225  b.  c 
India  had  a  king  whose  rule  extended  to  the  Indus  at  the  time.  Bag- 
hadalta  must  have  been  that  king. 

The  original  seat  of  Zoroaster  was  in  Bactria,  then  in  Media.  In 
the  Gslth&s  of  Jasma,  his  Zend  is  called  Maga,  and  his  priests.  Ma- 
gara,  but  there  was  a  great  difference  between  his  teachings  and  the 
corrupted  Majism.  He  was  a  native  of  Babylon,  and  ruled  there 
after  the  time  of  Menes.     We  have  this  table. 

Primeval  emigration  and  Plutonic  disturbance,  loooo  B.  c 
Gradual    separation    into    Germans,    Sclaves, 

Pelasgi, 8000 

Gradual  extension  of  races, 5000 

Indian  emigration  to  the  Punjaub, 4000 

Zoroaster  Reform, 35oo 

Sanscrit  ceased  to  be  a  living  language 1000 

The  two  great  formative  branches  of  the  human  family  show  indel- 
ible marks  of  their  common  origin.  The  Semitic  and  Arian  com- 
menced an  independent  progression  at  the  very  moment  when  Egypt 
became  stationary.  Their  condition  before  separation  was  stereo- 
typed on  the  Nile.  In  Babylon  the  two  branches  met  There  was 
no  root  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldean,  for  the  Maya,  the  Mighty.  It  was 
Arian  thought  working  through  the  Chaldean.  Abraham  escaped 
from  it  by  migration.  There  are  no  common  indications  between  his 
dialect  and  the  language  of  the  Zend. 

6.  The  articles  in  the  Examiner  take  little  note  of  the  new  con- 
clusions in  Bunsen*s  Vth  and  last  volume.  In  the  first  place  the  five 
months  which  have  elapsed  since  the  publication,  are  not  time  suffi- 
cient for  the  profound  study  which  his  book  requires  ;  in  the  second, 
we  fail  to  see  the  force  of  the  reasoning,  which  induced  him  at  the 
last  to  yield  td  the  Old  Alexandrian  chronology,  to  yield  too,  when 
everything  seemed  to  favor  his  own  more  extended  scheme.  It  is  a 
very  delicate  and  true  scholarship,  which  is  fitted  to  deal  with  this 
question,  and  the  new  conclusion  which  forces  the  whole  history  of 
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Egypt  into  a  period  five  hundred  years  later,  and  presses  as  it  seems 
to  us,  several  things  out  of  fit  place.  But  we  will  conclude  these 
notes,  by  some  extracts  from  this  volume  of  a  kind  suited  to  the  stu- 
dent who  means  to  study  it  in  earnest 

The  Epilogue  is  divided,  Problems  and  Key  into  four  parts,  each 
consisting  of  nine  principal  heads  : 

I.  Results  as  to  chronological  problems  exclusively  Egyptian. 

II.  Chronological  results  connected  with  synchronisms,  Biblical, 
Assyrian,  Babylonian  and  Greek. 

III.  Results  connected  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  ancient  anti- 
chronological  but  epochal  history  of  Egypt 

IV.  Corollaries,  philosophical  and  practical. 

The  synchronisms  are  the  test  of  the  Egytian  dates ;  the  concord- 
ance of  Egypt  and  Asia  is  the  test  of  the  position  assigned  to  Egypt- 
ian language  and  religion  :  finally  the  beauty  of  the  historical  con- 
clusions upon  the  reconstruction  of  universal  history,  is  the  test  of 
the  value  of  the  research. 

The  date  established  for  the  New  Empire  from  Amos  to  Nectanebo 
II,  1294  years,  is  essentially  the  date  of  Manetho,  and  is  sufficiently 
tested,  being  supported  by  two  absolute  dates.  These  dates  are  found 
to  be  historical,  by  the  check  of  the  monuments.  It  was  anciently 
reported  that  Manetho's  dates  depended  on  the  Sothisic  cycle.  They 
were  not  arranged  however  in  epochs  of  1460  years,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  assign  any  reason  for  his  closing  his  first  and  second  books 
with  the  nth  and  19th  Dynasties,  except  an  attempt  to  conform 
them  to  the  close  of  the  cycle,  in  the  intercalary,  or  1461st  year.  In 
Menepthath's  case  the  following  cycle  took  his  name,  as  in  all  the 
known  eras  of  Europe  and  Asia,  cycles  have  taken  the  name  of  the 
monarchs  in  whose  reign  they  began. 

All  the  accounts  of  Greek  historians  and  •chronographers  before 
Manetho,  are  based  on  the  Egyptian  folly  of  regnal  years.  As 
Manetho  raised  the  chronology  of  the  Old  and  Middle  Empires, 
Eratosthenes  and  Apollodorus  reduced  it.  The  chronological  series 
of  the  Old  Empire  from  Menes  to  Amuntimaios,  officially  examined 
by  Eratosthenes,  corrects  Manetho  as  to  the  old  Empire.  It  solves 
all  the  problems  of  the  first  6  Dynasties  and  their  equivalents  on  the 
tablets  of  Kamak  and  Abydos.  Eraosthenes  and  Apollodorus  com- 
bined give  the  key  to  the  fundamental  error,  and  by  a  second  abso- 
lute date,  confirm  Bun  sen's  chronology. 

Of  the  Alexandrian  chronology,  he  says  : 

It  is  in  the  first  place  the  highest  authority.  It  is  of  one  piece, 
without  heterogeneous  elements,  and  with  no  gap  to  fill  up.    It  comes 
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nearest  to  the  Bible  dates.    Its  lists  bear  a  constant  anology  to 
Manetho. 

The  215  years  of  Bondage  in  Egypt  from  an  historical  date  ac- 
cording to  an  ofRcial  inscription  of  Tuthmosis  III  himself.  This 
Tuthmosis,  was  the  fighter,  who  made  Nineveh  pay  tribute,  began 
oppression,  and  not  content  with  his  own  glory  erased  his  sister's 
scutcheons.     Hence  the  following  important  table. 

ist  year  of  Tuthmosis  III  absolute  date, 1574  b.  a 

Hycsos  finally  evacuated  Egypt, 1548 

12  years  in  Asia  Mesopotamia  conquered, ....  1546-1534 

Exodus  5th  year  of  Menepthah, 1320 

Then  the  bondage  began  in  the  year  before  the 

last  campaign, 1535 

The  journey  of  Abraham  into  Egypt  occurred  toward  the  close  of 
the  2 1  St  century  b.  c,  where  the  Nantefs  ruled.  We  have  papyri  of 
that  era  which  prove  an  advanced  civilization.  The  great  pyramids 
had  been  built  for  many  centuries,  so  had  the  temple  of  Ptah,  the 
sanctuary  at  Memphis.  Abraham  saw  the  rich  com-fieldsy  which 
have  in  all  ages  supplied  the  wants  of  Kanaan. 

As  all  Egyptologers  are  not,  like  Bunsen,  general  historians,  and  most 
historians  are  ignorant  of  Egyptology,  there  exists  great  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  Hycsos  sway  in  Egypt.  What  Manetho  states,  the  monu- 
ments confirm.  The  Shepherds  were  military  nomads  who  left  Egypt* 
ian  life  quite  undisturbed.  They  never  occupied  upper  Egypt,  but  driv- 
ing back  the  native  princes,  took  tribute  from  them.  The  Forty  years 
between  the  Exodus  and  the  Passage  of  the  Jordan,  are  checked  and 
confirmed  by  an  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  date.  Happy  are  those  per- 
sons, but  not  to  be  envied,  who  have  no  misgivings  about  making 
Moses  march  out  with  more  than  two  millions  of  people  at  the  end 
of  a  popular  conspiracy  and  rising,  in  the  sunny  days  of  the  i8th 
Dynasty,  who  make  the  Israelites  conquer  Kanaan  under  Joshua, 
during  and  just  previously  to,  the  most  formidable  campaigns  of  con- 
quering Pharaohs  in  that  same  country  ?  The  Exodus  could  only 
have  taken  place  under  Menepthah,  so  Joshua  could  not  have  crossed 
the  Jordan  before  Easter  1280,  b.  c,  the  last  campaign  of  Ramses 
III  having  been  in  1281,  and  the  Jewish  Commonwealth  must  have 
been  already  in  a  state  of  dissolution  under  Semiramis,  who  is  no 
myth,  but  a  perfectly  historical  personage.  The  Assyrian  dates 
found  for  her,  tally  with  the  Egyptian  for  the  20th  Dynasty.  Assyria 
was  created  by  the  power  of  the  Ninyads,  between  1250  to  1120. 
Before  Moses,  that  is  before  3,500  b.  c,  there  were  4  epochs. 
I.  Hereditary  princes,  those  of  Abydos  prominent 
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II.  Elective  princes  in  the  Nomes,  Electors,  priests  and  nobles. 

III.  Sacerdotal  Kings,  electors  the  same,  the  democratic  element, 
L  e.y  the  trades,  not  yet  divided  into  castes. 

IV.  Municipal  institutions  with  established  worship,  and  a  common 
language  in  the  Nomes. 

The  civilizing  element  in  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  Osirism, 
which  had  its  root  in  Asia.  Not  only  is  the  leading  myth  of  the  dy- 
ing and  reviving  Divinity,  symbol  of  the  God,  consciousness  of  the 
human  soul,  itself  symbolized  by  the  Solar  Year,  Asiatic,  but  the 
etymology  of  the  names,  Isis,  Osiris,  Set  Everything  points  to 
Phenicia  and  from  Phenicia  back  to  Chaldea.  The  Egyptian  lan- 
guage contains  deposited  germs,  which  have  since  developed,  some- 
times as  Semitic,  sometimes  as  Aryan.  We  find  the  same  roots  and 
stems,  in  the  oldest  Turanian  forms,  and  these  again  pre-suppose  a 
purely  substantial  language.  We  should  be  obliged  to  assume  such 
a  language  did  we  not  hnd  it  in  the  ancient  Chinese. 

There  are  various  proofs  of  the  antiquity  of  Sacred  literature.  The 
text  ot  the  Papyrus  of  Turin,  published  by  Lepsius,  seems  to  belong 
to  the  1 8th  or  19th  century.  In  his  introduction  to  the  "  Book  of  the 
Dead,"  Dr.  Birch  mentions  as  a  proof  of  antiquity,  the  text  of  chap. 
54,  engraved  on  the  statue,  the  old  oppressor  Tuthmosis  III,  erected 
to  his  muse,  and  the  astounding  fact  that  chap.  1 7  is  inscribed  on  the 
coffin  of  a  queen,  of  the  nth  dynasty !  2800,  b.  c,  4500  years  old 
at  the  least,  the  text  agrees  entirely  with  the  printed  Turin  papryrus. 
This  17th  consists  of  prayers,  addressed  to  Osiris,  the  Western  Sun, 
symbol  of  the  uncreated  cause  ?  The  glosses  on  the  ancient  text 
prove  that  it  was  then  nearly  unintelligible  to  the  Scribes !  Here  is 
the  hymn  of  Osiris,  Son  of  God. 

"  I  am  the  sun  in  its  setting  the  only  Being  in  the  Firmament. 

I  am  the  rising  sun. 

The  sun's  power  begins  when  he  is  set  (i.  e.,  the  Sours.) 

I  am  the  great  God,  begotten  by  himself:  I  can  never  be  stopped 
by  the  elementary  powers,  I  am  the  morning,  (i.  e.,  resurrection.)  I 
know  the  gate  :  The  Father  of  the  Spirit,  the  eternal  Soul,  i.  e.,  of 
Death,  of  the  Sun,  has  examined  him  and  proved  him,  he  has  found 
that  the  departed  fought  on  earth,  the  battle  of  the  Good  Gods,  as 
his  father  the  Lord  of  Invisible  Worlds  had  ordered  him  to  do. 

I  know  the  Great  God,  who  is  invisible. 

I  am  that  Phcenix  in  Heliopolis  always  rising  again. 

I  am  God,  the  creator." 

The  origin  of  these  hymns  is  before  Moses,  and  they  show  the 
connection  of  ancestral  worship  with  the  worship  of  the  Gods,  for  in 
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the  chamber  of  Tuthmoses,  the  oppressor,  the  first  of  the  King'Si  60 
ancestors  is  Ra,  or  Helios  himself. 

The  Conventional  Epoch  of  about  4000  b.  c,  as  the  beg^inning  a[ 
human  existence,  happens  to  be  with  approximate  accuracy,  the  start- 
ing point  of  Chronological  History. 

Era  of  Babylonian  Empire, 37^4  B.  c 

Era  of  Menes  (Alexandrian  ? ) 3^59 

Exodus, 1320 

The  I  St  Olympian  year  of  Rome,  and  Nabonassar 

at  Babylon, 776-664 

Isaiah, 740 

Jeremiah,  Greek  philosophy,  and  Solon, 600 

Buddha,  Confucius,  Laotsi,  about 550 

Rome  a  Republic, 500 

Sokrates, 400 

To  return  from  the  General  Survey,  the  monuments  2800  befoie 
Christ,  are  full  of  ritualistic  formulae.  To  feed  the  hungry,  give 
drink  to  the  thirsty,  to  clothe  the  naked,  and  bury  the  dead,  to  serve 
the  king  loyally,  were  the  first  duties  of  the  pious  man.  Joseph  found 
them  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  cut  into  the  pyramids,  when  he 
went  into  Egypt. 

In  reference  to  papyri.  Dr.  Birch  says  : 

"  Rituals  are  as  trustworthy  as  the  best  classical  manuscripts  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Like  other  objects  of  the  funeral  equipments,  ready 
made  papyri  were  always  on  sale,  blank  spaces  being  left  for  die 
name  of  the  purchaser,  inserted  in  another  hand.  In  many  hieradc 
papyri,  the  whole  was  prepared  to  order,  as  the  execution  shows. 
Owing  to  ignorance  or  carelessness,  the  titles,  vignettes  or  rubrics 
were  often  omitted."  The  books  are  expressly  stated  to  have  been 
written  by  "  the  finger  of  the  Great  God."  The  principal  ideas  con- 
nected with  the  ritual,  are  the  living  after  death,  the  being  "  bom 
again  like  the  Sun,"  and  the  wiping  out  of  "  all  corruption  from  the 
heart." 

The  mystery  of  names,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  a  sovereign 
virtue,  appears  to  have  existed  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  elsewhere. 
Traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  Cabbala,  the  spurious  Gospels  and  early 
Roman  history,  in  which  the  secret  name  of  the  city,  was  one  of  die 
fatal  things.  The  nth  chapter  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead  "  has  also 
some  connection  with  the  masonic  mysteries,  in  which  the  mystical 
names  of  the  various  parts  of  the  doorway,  are  actually  found  in  the 
Egyptian  mysteries,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  hints  on  sub- 
jects so  removed  from  popular  knowledge. 
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Considered  as  a  whole  this  Ritual  is  the  most  important  of  the 
texts  as  regards  the  variety  of  information  that  it  gives.  The  Deities 
referred  to,  are  either  Solar  or  Inferna].  Like  all  oriental  writings 
its  mysteries  are  conveyed  in  allegorical  language,  the  principal  per- 
sons being  alluded  to  by  epithets  or  qualifications.  The  style  is 
concise  and  straightforward,  without  metrical  flow,  for  the  most 
part. 

From  its  pages,  we  copy  one  or  two  things  thai  strike  us  as  we 
turn  them  over. 

"  I  am  Yesterday,  the  Morning,  the  Light  at  its  birth  the  second 
time,  the  Mystery  of  the  Soul,  made  by  the  Gods."  "  I  am  the  In- 
undator.  Great  Listener  is  thy  name."  (The  words  also  stand  for 
the  Nile  and  E^^TSt.)  "  I  am  the  Lord  of  Life.  I  have  come  forth 
from  the  great  gate.  I  have  rejoined  the  eye."  "  He  does  all  that 
he  chooses,  like  the  Gods  there,  in  garments  of  truth,  forever,"  (or 
"  millions  of  times.")  "  He  will  go  to  the  Gods  who  belong  to  the 
Sun,  for  he  has  stood  at  the  boat  of  the  Sun  in  the  course  of  every 
day."  "  When  this  is  done,  his  Soul  lives  forever,  he  does  not  die 
again  in  Hades.  He  is  not  annihilated  when  words  are  weighed. 
His  word  is  good  against  his  enemies,  his  food  is  off  the  table  of -the 
Sun." 

Osiris  is  as  well-spoken  (i.  e.,  speaks  as  well  ?)  on  earth  as  in  Hades. 
Humanity  is  so  essential  that  there  are  twenty-one  "Gates  of  the 
Meek  Hearted  1 "  The  name  of  one  Doorkeeper  is  "  Upsetter  of 
Forms!"  Greatly  must  it  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  the  ancient 
^^yptian  to  know  it  The  name  of  another  was  "  Stopper  of  the  ver- 
bose 1 "  Bores  then  were  of  ancient  institution  I  Many  passages  re- 
call to  us  formulae  in  the  Psalms  of  David. 

In  the  inscriptions  the  scribe  Mentusa  says,  "  I  never  repeated  an 
evil  word  I"  Long  be  his  name  remembered.  Another  says,  "  I  in- 
jured no  child,  I  oppressed  no  widow.  There  was  no  beggar  in  my 
days,  I  made  the  widow  like  the  woman  with  an  husband."  The 
text  of  Ramses  II,  about  the  Hebrews,  says,  "  I  have  heard  the  mes- 
sage which  my  Lord  sent  saying.  Give  corn  to  the  men,  and  soldiers, 
and  Hebrews,  who  are  drawing  the  stone  to  fortify  the  place  of  Ram- 
ses, the  living,  delivered  to  the  general  of  militia  Ameneman.  I  have 
given  them  their  com  every  month  according  to  the  instruction  of  my 
Lord."     Apiuruiun  is  the  word  for  Hebrews. 

In  examining  the  great  work  of  Lepsius,  one  is  struck  by  great  re- 
semblances to  remains  in  Central  Asia.  The  gold  crosses  on  the 
priest's  dresses  identify  them.  A  lion  sits  beside  the  ki 
throne  name  shows  that  he  is  only  a  vicegerent.    P.  H.  Ra,  Ptiat 
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or  the  Sun  I  A  Hawk  to  prophecy  the  Phoenix,  and  the  Sun  itself  in- 
dicate the  Royal  Banners.  The  Princes  fanned  the  King,  or  carried 
his  Palanquin  :  a  peculiar  lock  of  hair,  uncut,  also  indicates  their  sub- 
ordinate position.  To  the  sacred  architecture  and  painting,  perspec- 
tive was  forbidden,  reminding  one  of  the  Mosaic  formula,  "Thou 
shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  likeness  of  anything  that  is  in  heaven 
above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  &c.  "  Idols  are  seen  filled  with  barley, 
which  of  course  their  priests  consumed.  At  the  feet  of  the  king,  the 
tongues,  ears,  and  phalli,  of  the  conquered  peoples  are  piled  up. 
Glue  is  used  in  every  age.  The  sandstone  walls  coated  with  lime  to 
color  are  carefully  protected  from  the  rain,  a  deep  groove  V  is  cut 
where  the  stones  of  the  roof  unite,  and  a  wider  stone  is  fitted  carefiiUj 
in,  with  broad  projecting  eaves. 

Caroline  H.  Dall. 
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UPWARD. 

Immortal  Force  —  servant  of  Deity, — 

Works  forward,  never  backward.     From  the  plane 

Of  Nature's  pyramidal  base  it  moves 

Upward  in  transmutations  glorious, 

Tracing  the  thought  of  God.     No  turning  back, 

No  loss  upon  the  march.    The  final  links 

In  past  completions,  are  its  primal  points 

For  loftier  beginnings.     Inward  fires 

That  flame  at  Nature's  heart,  the  strength  and  power 

Of  all  material  method,  the  ascent, 

The  terrible  abyss,  the  tempest  wrath. 

The  beauty  of  the  blossom  and  the  leaf. 

The  glory  of  the  rainbow  and  the  cloud. 

The  music  of  the  bird,  and  bee,  and  stream, 

The  harmony  of  things,  the  restless  toss 

And  mystery  of  the  changing  opal  sea, 

All  are  refined,  transmuted,  and  conserved, 

And  wrought  into  the  foetal  angel  —  Man. 

The  human  organism  perishes. 

To  aid  the  wondrous  alchemy  of  Life ; 

And  Force,  sublimed  to  phosphorescent  mind, 

Mounts  upon  pinions  of  celestial  flame. 

Sphering  the  germ-spark  of  a  seraph's  fire 

And  burning  upward  to  the  Infinite. 

Augusta  Cooper  Bristol- 
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TO  A   DIVINITY  STUDENT. 

My  Dear :  Your  letter  is  before  me,  but  the  questions  you  ask 

ii\  it  about  what  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  do  when  you  are  throu^ 
ti%^  school  are  easier  I  think  to  ask  than  to  answer  :  and  so  I  cannot 
venture  to  do  more  than  cast  a  ray  of  light  on  two  or  three  things 
tJaat  I  consider  of  prime  importance. 

I.  And  my  first  word  to  you  is  in  the  line  of  what  little  philosophy 

r     know  anything  about,  that  in  the  Man,  rather  than  in  v.hat  he 

mrsuits  to  do  lies  the  law  of  his  success.     In  the  man's  own  manhood 

the  way  and  the  truth  and  the  life.     The  kingdom  of  God  is  with- 

jw,  and  so  whatever  can  be  done  in  the  ministry  depends  directly 

the  man,  as  the  man  again  depends  directly  on  God  for  the  in- 

S(>iration  of  his  doing.     Then  because  the  man  depends  on  God,  and 

^^a-s  to  say  as  sincerely  as  it  was  ever  said,  "  The  Words  that  I  speak 

Unto  you  I  speak  not  of  myself,  but  the  Father  which  sent  me  He 

•^oeth  the  Work,"  he  must  dare  to  be  true  to  his  own  revelations  of 

truth,  and  not  to  be  less  than  that  at  any  time,  he  must  not  at  his 

adopt  the  ugly  and  Jesuitical  doctrine  of  reserve,  in  which  a  man 

^^lls  only  as  much  of  the  truth  as  is  expedient  —  which  generally 

5*^^ans  only  so  much  as  will  not  clash  with  vested  interests  —  for  then 

will  descend  from  the  mast-head  upon  the  helm  of  the  discovery, 

»ip  to  the  rope  of  a  ferry-boat,  and  that  I  think  you  would  not  like. 

e  must  pour  out  his  whole  conviction,  revelation,  whatever  you 

^^11    it     All   he  has  from  heaven  he  must  give,  and  must  not  say, 

other  things  I  have  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now,"  unless  he  is 

^^ite  sure  in  his  own  mind  that  that  was  well  said  the  first  time. 

2-  Then  he  must  reject  utterly  all  the  nonsense  about  adopting 
^^'Us  calling,  following  this  profession,  and  that  whole  brood  of  vile 
l^lirases.  For  I  tell  you  if  any  young  man  adopt  this  calling  of  the 
I^Teacher  instead  of  its  adopting  him,  if  he  makes  this  his  profession 
^'•^stead  of  its  making  him  its  possessor ;  if  he  has  had  no  blinding 
of  its  glory  as  he  went  down  to  his  Damascus,  no  revelation  of 
mercy  when  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly,  no  personal  relation 
it  that  will  make  him  blurt  out  with  John,  "  Whoso  denieth  t/iis  is 
Christ  is  a  liar,"  no  conviction  like  thrusting  his  hand  into  the 
^ide  of  its  living  proof,  and  so  no  awful  and  intolerable  burden  on 
li\s  heart  to  be  a  preacher,  or  be  damned,  he  had  better  not  ask  any 
Taore  questions.  He  is  not  in  the  apostolic  succession,  he  is  sure  to 
iail  outwardly,  or  inwardly,  or  both.  Indeed,  to  me,  this  is  the  fatal 
weakness  of  our  time.     The  minister  studies  for  the  cure  of  souls  in 
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some  such  spirit  as  the  doctor  studies  for  the  cure  of  bodies,  has  a  pro- 
fessional pride  of  the  same  sort ;  but  the  balance  of  self-denial,  hard 
labor,  and  generous  sacrifice  is  on  the  whole  with  the  M.  D. 

The  consequence  is  that  when  a  young  man  comes  out  of  Mead- 
ville  or  Cambridge,  he  seeks  a  good  opening  in  which  to  pursue  his 
profession,  and  as  the  East  offers  better  openings  than  the  West,  he 
generally  goes  or  stays  East,  gets  a  comfortable  settlement,  a  cultivated 
circle,  and  a  chance  to  go  to  Europe  right  off,  while  in  the  .West  he 
may  only  get  long  watching,  hard  scratching,  trowsers  patching,  and  a 
general  mismatching.  With  only  this  difference,  that  while  in  the 
West  he  can  mould  things,  in  the  East  things  mould  him.  In  the 
West  he  has  Peter's  earlier  experience,  in  the  East  his  later.  (Jc^ 
xxi :  18.)  In  the  East  he  ministers,  as  it  were,  to  the  grandfather^  but 
in  the  West  to  the  grand  child. 

I  know  I  can  say  this  to  you  without  offence.     And  I  have  such 

confidence  in  you,  feeling  you  are  entirely  in  earnest,  that  I  know 

you  will  take  whatever  you  feel  to  be  true  in  this  to  your  heart  and 

consider  it  well. 

Always  yours, 

Robert  Collysr. 

Chicago,  Feb.  7,  1867. 
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THE  MINSTRELS  OF  OLD. 

WHERE  now  the  minstrel  of  the  large  renown, 
Rapturing  with  living  words  the  hearkening  throng ; 
Charming  the  Man  to  Heaven,  and  earthward  down 

Charming  the  God,  —  who  wing'd  the  soul  with  song? 
Yet  lives  the  minstrel,  not  the  deeds  ;  —  the  lyre 

Of  old  demands  ears  that  of  old  believed  it  — 
Bards  of  bless'd  time  —  how  flew  your  living  fire 

From  lip  to  lip !  how  race  from  race  received  it  I 
As  if  a  God,  men  hallow'd  with  devption  — 

What  Genius,  speaking,  shaping,  wrought  below, 
The  glow  of  song  inflamed  the  ear's  emotion. 

The  ear's  emotion  gave  the  song  the  glow ; 
Each  nurturing  each  —  back  on  his  soul  —  its  tone 

Whole  nations  echoed  with  a  rapture-peal ; 
Then  all  around  the  heavenly  splendor  shone 

Which  now  the  heart,  and  scarce  the  heart  can  feel. 


A  LETTER  TO  JOSEPH   MAY. 

Dear  Sir  : — The  Editor  of  the  Radical,  in  an  introductory  note  to 
your  "  Letter  "  in  the  October  number,  declines  endeavoring  to  ex- 
plain certain  expressions  which  seemed  to  you  objectionable,  saying 
that  in  so  doing  he  should  probably  "make  the  case  no  whit 
clearer." 

Without  any  conference  with  him  upon  the  point,  I  will  attempt  to 
not  only  reconcile  our  friend's  strong  and  startling  words  with  that 
grateful  and.  really  reverent  spirit  which  we  believe  him  to  possess, 
but  show  that  they  are  expressive  of  a  most  important  truth. 

You  have  read  the  story  of  oi>e  of  the  old  masters,  who,  having 
finished  a  picture  of  "  The  Christ,"  on  which  he  had  labored  long  and 
successfully  to  cause  the  manliness  and  the  truthfulness,  the  humility 
and  the  benevolence,  which  he  considered  to  have  been  the  grand 
distinguishing  traits  of  his  character,  to  be  manifestly  visible  in  his 
countenance,  remarked  that  many  visitors  to  his  studio,  while  they 
did  not  fail  altogether  to  observe  the  noble  and  beautiful  expression 
of  the  features  before  them,  were  yet  attracted  from  their  closer  study 
and  more  faithful  analysis,  by  the  exquisite  manner  in  which  he  had 
painted  certain  external  adornments  of  the  portrait.  Noting  this,  we 
are  told,  he  seized  his  brush  and  hastily  removed  these  adornments, 
declaring  that  they  should  no  longer  seduce  the  eyes  of  the  superfi- 
cial, from  the  g^eat  lessons  of  intellectual  worth  and  spiritual  beauty, 
which  the  picture  was  intended  to  convey. 

Now  the  sentiment  and  feeling  which  led  him  to  this  act,  was  the 
very  same,  it  seems  to  me,  which  led  our  brother  to  declare  —  "Jesus 
is  made  a  stumbling-block  to  the  generation.  As  such,  he  impedes 
progress  and  must  be  removed."  It  was  the  same  spirit,  I  think, 
which  led  Paul  to  the  remarkable  avowal  —  "  Wherefore  henceforth 
know  we  no  man  after  the  flesh :  yea,  though  we  have  known  Christ 
after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth,  know  we  him  no  more." 

The  general  principle  is  this  :  At  whatever  cost  or  sacrifice,  the  supe- 
riority of  tli€  internal  over  the  external,  of  the  spiritual  or^er  the  material, 
of  the  idea  itself  over  the  mere  form  of  its  expression  or  manifestation, 
must  be,  shall  be  preserved. 

Among  the  great  fundamental  principles  which  go,  in  every  age 
and  nation,  to  form  the  characters  and  fashion  the  courses  of  men, 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me,  none  is  more  absolutely  essential 
than  this.  Now  Jesus  was  not  the  truth  itself,  nor  the  source  tA 
truth ;  he  was  but  a  channel,  medium,   messenger,  through  who 
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much  truth  came  to  men.  And,  as  in  all  idolatry,  men,  beginning  by 
unduly  exalting  the  creature  as  a  medium  have  ended  by  deifying  it, 
and  giving  it  that  place  in  their  hearts  which  God  and  truth  alone 
should  have.     Now  comes  the  needed  iconoclast. 

Believe  me,  it  is  not  for  "  personal  conveniences  "  that  our  firiend 
says,  Jesus  "  must  be  removed,''  but,  as  he  declares  plainly,  because  he 
is  made  a  stumbling-block  to  the  generation,  ^"^ 

You  distinctly  "admit  that  he  is  made  so  ;  though  you  say,  and  with 
truth,  that  it  is  not  his  fault,  but  that  of  those  who  make  him  so.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  diat  he  is  made  so,  to-day,  by  a  great  majority 
of  the  nominally  Christian  world,  who  idolize  and  deify  him.  Now 
then,  the  great  question  is,  how  shall  this  gigantic  evil  be  remedied  ? 
Professing  Christians,  all  around  us,  are  incessantly /talking  about 
Jesus ;  saying  "  Lord  Lord  ; "  calling  upon  others  as  the  all  impor- 
tant thing  to  "  come  to  Jesus,"  to  "  stand  up  for  Jesus,"  to  "  fight  for 
Jesus,"  to  "  build  up  his  kingdom,"  &c.,  &c.;  and  these  expressions 
and  adorations  they  not  only  substitute  for  true  divine  worship^ 
which  is  the  practice  of  justice  and  charity,  but,  with  a  singular  per- 
versity, they  most  violate  these  fundamental  virtues  by  the  dogmatic 
persistency  with  which  they  demand  that  others  shall  utter  this  shib- 
boleth. The  very  name  and  fame  of  him,  who,  among  all  the  sons 
of  men,  was  most  charitable  and  tolerant,  is  thus  made  the  veiy  token 
and  symbol  of  uncharitableness  and  intolerance  1 

Surely  this  is,  as  our  friend  says,  a  great  "  grievance,"  which  in 
some  way  must  be  avoided.  But  how  ?  "  Let  Jesus  rest,"  says  he— 
meaning,  I  take  it,  let  this  incessant  talk  about  Jesus  stop.  It  has 
been  terribly  overdone.  Let  us  talk  now  for  a  while,  at  least,  about 
"his  Father  and  our  Father,  his  God  and  our  God"  —  let  us  talk 
about  truth  and  love,  justice,  freedom,  and  humanity.  Let  us  talk  a 
little  about  some  other  "men  approved  of  God,"  by  their  words  and 
deeds. 

The  Corinthians  who  said,  "  I  am  of  Christ,"  were  no  whit  less 
"  carnal  "  and  sectarian  than  those  that  said,  "  I  am  of  Paul,"  or  "  I 
am  of  Apollos."  They  may  have  been  even  more  so,  on  the  strength 
of  their  greater  name.  It  is  a  good  thing,  unquestionably,  to  love 
men  who  have  loved  the  truth  and  served  their  generation  ;  but  it  is 
better  far  to  love  the  truth  ourselves  and  serve  our  own  genera* 
tion.  Filial  affection  is  good,  but  loyalty  to  truth  is  infinitely  better. 
You  say,  "  I  will  as  soon  blot  out  the  memory  of  my  mother,  or  d^ 
sert  the  friendship  of  my  father,  as  I  will  remove  Jesus,  &c.  But 
what  did  Jesus  say  ?  "  If  a  man  hate  not  his  father  and  mother  he 
cannot  be  my  disciple."    May  not  our  friend  say,  in  the  same  oom- 
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mendable  spirit,  and  using  the  word  ''  hate  "  in  the  same  manner, 
•*  I  have  dearly  loved  this  elder  brother  of  ours  who  long  ago,  in 
Jodea,  *  worked  hard  and  died  bravely  to  establish  truth,'  but  if  his 
daims  are  set  up  by  his  professed  disciples  in  opposition  to,  and  defi- 
ance of  the  truth,  as  they  generally  are,  then,  regarded  in  this  light, 
I  *AsU*  him  *he  impedes  progress  and  must  be  removed.'"  There 
were  filial  Josephs  most  likely  in  Jewry  who  were  more  than  "  sur- 
prised,^ who  were  shocked  and  offended,  by  these  bold  words  of 
Jesus  ;  but  severe  diseases  must  have  severe  remedies,  and  an  opera- 
tton  which  shocks  a  man's  whole  system  and  sends  his  blood  back 
curdling  on  his  heart  is  sometimes  the  only  one  to  save  his  life. 

That  the  case  in  hand  is  a  desperate  one,  you  will  readily  admit. 
Bat  if  proof  were  wanting,  I  would  refer  to  the  words  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
**  It  is  only  of  God  in  Christ,  that  I  can  in  my  present  state  of  being, 
conceive  anything  at  all  ";  and  of  H.  W.  Beecher,  "  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  name  of  my  God,  all  that  there  is  of  God  to  me  is  bound  up  in 
that  name  *';  and  of  Dr.  Peabody,  in  hb  Fitchburg  Ordination  Ser- 
mon, where  he  said  that  when  we  grow  up  and  come  to  feel  that  our 
parents  are  "  no  longer  our  infallable  guides  ....  Jesus,  if  we  be- 
lieve  in  him,  comes  into  their  place,  stands  as  they  stood  between 
God  and  us." 

Now  when  such  things  as  these  are  boldly  said,  by  our  most  prom- 
inent Unitarian  as  well  as  Trinitarian,  men  and  when  the  children 
in  "  Liberal "  as  well  as  "  Orthodox  "  Sunday  schools  are  called  upon 
to  sing  to  Jesus,  as  "  Lord  of  all,"  and  "  the  sinners  only  friend,"  and 
when,  as  Dr.  Bellows  recently  declared  in  a  public  speech,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  "  yesus  Christ  the  only  and 
sufficient  God^*  is  soon  to  be  the  chief  dogma  of  popular  Christianity, 
surely  it  is  time  for  some  one  to  say,  "  Stop  !  Let  us  hear  no  more  of 
this  talk  of  Jesus.  You  have  crowded  out  *  the  real  Jesus  '  and  sub- 
stituted *  a  distorted  image,*  a  hideous  idol,  which  *  must  be  removed.' 
Let  *  the  real  Jesus  '  be  substituted  for  it,  if  possible,  by  all  means, 
but  at  any  rate  take  this  blasphemous  caricature  of  him  out  of  our 
sight.     It  is  offensive  in  the  extreme." 

Surely  we  may  agree  in  this  at  least,  that  no  friendly  regard,  grate- 
ful remembrance,  or  ofRcial  duty,  should  lead  us  to  "  bow  in  the  house 
of  Rimmon,"  if  that  act  will  be  understood  as  one  of  worship  to  the 
idol  God.  No  fraternal  affection  for,  or  well  deserved  esteem  of 
Jesus,  should  lead  us  for  one  moment  to  compromise,  by  implication 
even,  the  great  cause  of  truth  and  the  interests  of  humanity. 

But  if  we  call  him  "  Lord,"  not  stating  that  the  term  is  used  in  an 
inferior  sense,  the  people  will  surely  credit  us  with  being  a  devotee  of 
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their  idol ;  if  we  are  ever  coupling  his  name,  as  we  do  the  name  of 
no  other  man,  with  the  name  of  God,  and  praying  for  blessings  "  in 
his  name  "  and  **  for  his  sake,"  what  can  prevent  our  influence  from 
going  to  swell  the  rolling  tide  of  idolatry  which  threatens  to  submerge 
the  land  ? 

Suppose  "  our  beloved  Parker,"  or  Channing  were  thus  idolized 
and  deified  by  the  people  at  large,  ought  we  not  to  say —  Let  Parker 
or  Channing  rest!  His  merits  exaggerated,  and  his  memory  wor- 
shiped have  "  become  a  grievance  the  free  spirit  avoids." 

You  intimate,  and  the  Register  of  Oct  12th,  declares,  that  Jesus 
himself  or  "  his  memory "  is  "  held  responsible  for  the  superstition 
that  claims  his  name."  Not  so.  But  now,  as  of  old,  "  the  real  Jesus  " 
suffers  for  the  sake  of  his  crucifiers.  To  the  disciples  who  said,  **  Far 
be  it  from  thee  to  suffer  this  injustice,"  his  answer  was,  "  Get  thee  be- 
hind me  Satan  "  —  tempter.  So  now,  any  sacrifice  must  be  made  by 
the  friends  of  "  the  real  Jesus,"  in  order  that  this  sham  Jesus  —  this 
impudent  impostor,  who,  in  his  name  has  sought  to  usurp  the  throne 
of  God  and  tyrannize  over  the  minds  of  men,  may  be  exposed. 

Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  is  it  not  right  to  use  strong 
words,  and  adopt  decisive  measures  ?  Instead  of  being  **  ungrateful " 
to  the  real  Jesus,  is  it  not  in  exact  accordance  with  his  spirit  who  re- 
jected even  the  term  "  good,"  when  applied  to  him  by  the  young  ruler, 
since  it  was  used  in  that  absolute  and  worshipful  sense  in  which  it  is 
predicable  of  God  alone?  It  may  be  expedient  that  even  "the  real 
Jesus  "  go  away  for  a  time,  that  we  even  refrain,  for  the  present,  firom 
the  expression  of  our  real  sentiments  of  profound  respect,  intense  ad- 
miration and  affectionate  regard  for  this  man  of  men,  lest  we  should 
seem  to  countenance  the  miserable  superstition  of  those,  who,  having 
loved  him  "  not  wisely  but  too  well,"  have  injured  and  degraded  him. 
He  "  will  come  again  "  and  be  generally  received  in  his  true  charac- 
ter. Like  Romulus  and  other  deified  heroes  and  sages,  he  will  event- 
ually have  that  just  place  in  history  and  in  the  hearts  of  men,  of 
which  not  even  the  idolatrous  adulation  of  foolish  friends  can  perpet- 
ually deprive  him.  Idols  are  perishing  around  us  daily.  The  good 
time  coming  is  almost  here,  when  these  idle  tales  of  man-gods  wid 
God-men  shall  cease  to  abuse  our  patience. 

J.  L.  Hatch. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ASSOCIATION. 

WHEN  two  dogs  warm  themselves,  nose  to  nose,  before  a  kitchen 
fire,  how  do  they  speak  of  Man,  their  master  ?    Evidently,  as  two 
loyalists  would  speak  of  a  king,  as  two  believers  would  speak  of  a  God : 

"  Man  is  great !  "  cries  one. 

^  Man  is  good !  "  replies  the  other. 

"  He  is  the  master." 
.   "  He  is  the  father." 

^  He  builds  the  house  ;  he  bakes  the  bread  ;  he  makes  the  soup." 

"  He  does  everything  ;  he  can  do  ever3rthing ;  he  has  everything." 

**  He  is  everywhere  present,  by  railroads." 

"  He  knows  everything,  by  newspapers." 

**  He  sees  the  smallest  thing  with  the  microscope,  and  the  most  distant 
with  the  telescope." 

•*  He  knows  the  Past  by  history,  and  the  Future  by  reason." 

**  He  takes  the  lightning  in  his  hand,  when  we  go  with  him  to  hunt." 

See,  how  you  are  esteemed  by  your  courtiers,  oh  king  of  Nature  !  by 
your  faithful  worshippers,  oh  God  of  flesh  and  bone  !  But  do  not  intoxi- 
cate yourself  with  their  praises,  nor  let  yourself  be  deceived  concerning 
your  worth.  The  regard  and  legitimate  admiration  of  the  dog  are  not  ad- 
dressed to  the  mere  man,  to  the  animal  with  two  feet  and  a  white,  red, 
jrellow,  or  black  skin,  so  much  as  to  the  social  man,  living  in  an  organized 
community  with  other  human  beings. 

The  animal  man  has,  on  this  planet,  only  just  what  is  necessary  to  save 
him  from  dying  of  hunger :  it  is  association,  founded  on  the  combined  in- 
terest of  individuals,  which  creates  security,  plenty  and  power. 

Daniel  Foe,  a  true  Saxon,  full  of  faith  in  the  ability  and  will  of  Man,  has 
placed  an  individual  alone  in  the  presence  of  Nature.  Robinson  is  not  a 
man  inexperienced  and  naked,  far  from  it.  He  has  lived  in  civilized  soci- 
ety ;  he  has  participated  in  the  treasure  of  Ideas,  which  our  species  has 
accumulated  in  common  ;  from  the  creation  of  the  first  bimana,  to  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  his  muscular  hands  have  received  the  education  of  labor.  He 
f:arries  with  him  almost  all  the  materials  of  an  advanced  civilialion,  such 
as  one  finds  concentrated  on  board  a  ship  ;  he  has  clothes,  shoes,  tools, 
arms,  ammunition,  books,  and  the  seed  of  cultivated  grain.  This  grain 
alone,  not  such  as  is  found  growing  wild  in  upper  Egypt,  but  rounded,  en- 
larged, and  so  to  speak,  animalized  by  culture,  combines  in  itself  the  labor 
of  a  hundred  generations.  Robinson's  island  is  designedly  placed  in  one 
of  the  most  habitable  latitudes  ;  the  author  has  taken  care  to  exclude  from 
it  every  noxious  animal,  and  to  drain  it,  in  advance,  of  all  pestilential 
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marshes.  And  nevertheless,  the  life  of  this  isolated  individual  seems  to 
us  to  be  suspended  upon  a  thread  ;  we  only  begin  to  regard  him  as  safe  on 
the  day  when  Robinson  forms  the  rudiment  of  Association  with  his  young 
man  Friday. 

The  necessity  of  Association  is  so  evident  that  many  species  of  animals 
have  comprehended  it  before  ourselves. 

Before  Man  existed,  the  ruminant  animals  lived  in  society  upon  the 
earth.  Not  only  in  families,  like  the  wild  goat,  the  isard  and  the  chamois^ 
but  in  tribes,  like  the  gazelle,  the  antelope,  the  bu£^o,  and  the  wild  sheep. 
The  ruminants  need  long  periods  of  security,  in  order  to  fill  themselves 
with  grass,  and  long  continued  repose,  in  order  to  pass  this  scanty  nutri- 
ment from  one  stomach  to  another.  What  do  they  do  ?  They  associate  ; 
they  congregate,  so  that  each  may,  in  turn,  stand  sentry  for  the  sake  of 
common  security.  If  the  vigilance  of  the  sentinels  is  at  fault,  i^  by  some 
accident,  flight  is  impossible,  they  combine  their  forces  for  the  common 
defence.  The  males  form  a  square  battalion,  and  present  their  horns  to 
the  enemy  ;  the  females  and  the  young  are  placed  in  safety  in  the  centre. 

The  same  need  has  made  the  wild  horse  a  social  animal.  Since  they  are 
obliged  to  pass  their  food  through  intestines  sixty  feet  long,  it  is  well  to 
establish  a  mutual  assurance  against  the  surprises  of  the  enemy. 

Ruminant  animals  and  horses  have  formed  only  nomadic  tribes.  The 
beaver  (also  one  of  our  predecessors  in  life  and  progress),  has  founded  the 
earliest  settled  association :  the  village  !  They  go  to  work  to  obstruct 
water  courses,  to  lay  frame  works,  to  heap  up  embankments.  What  ani- 
mal, what  man  could  have  done  so  many  things,  all  alone,  by  himself? 
They  say  to  each  other  :  **  we  must  work  together,  and,  for  greater  conven- 
ience, we  will  live  together.** 

The  Apes,  who  now  imitate  us,  but  whom  we  formerly  imitated,  because 
they  are  our  elder  brothers,  associate  not  only  from  motives  of  interest,  but 
also  for  the  pleasure  of  living  together.  But  animal  associations  are  limited 
in  their  development,  like  the  perfectibility  of  the  animal  himself.  They 
stop  with  the  wandering,  or  stationary  tribe,  and  do  not  know  how  to  go 
beyond  that  Assemble  a  million  antelopes  upon  a  pasture  ground  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  you  would  never  have  more  than  a  tribe.  Ten  thousand  men, 
associated  to  struggle  in  common  against  the  difficulty  of  living,  can  con- 
stitute a  state,  a  small  nation. 

Amid  the  innumerable  causes  of  destruction  which  menace  us,  it  is 
neither  nradness  of  climate,  nor  fertility  of  soil,  nor  abundance  of  natural 
products,  that  can  enable  us  to  live  a  few  years  upon  the  earth  :  it  is  the 
strict  and  logical  organization  of  Society. 

The  savages  of  South  America  live  in  a  climate  incomparably  mild  ;  diey 
tread  upon  a  soil  where  the  fertile  loam  is  often  thirty  feet  deep.  The 
banana,  which  can  feed  as  many  as  a  hundred  persons  on  a  single  hectare 
of  land,  grows  spontaneously ;  and  the  average  duration  of  human  life  is 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  years  !  This  is  because  they  practice  and  know 
only  the  association  of  the  tribe. 

The  English  are  born  amid  cold  and  fog,  on  a  soil  which  produces  noth- 
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ing  of  its  own  accord,  except  grass  and  oak  trees ;  their  average  life  is 
thirty-nine  years  !  An  Englishman  lives  three  times  as  long  as  a  savage, 
because  he  finds  in  his  cradle  a  little  invisible  paper,  a  law  of  the  great 
Brittanic  Society. 

We  (Frenchmen)  also  live  thirty-nine  years,  and  for  a  similar  reason. 
Our  average  existence  was  only  twenty-eight  years  and  three  quarters,  in 
1789.  The  duration  of  life  has  extended  in  proportion  as  society  has  ad- 
vanced. Let  us  hope  that  we  shall  extend  it  still  more.  To  do  so  nothing 
else  is  requisite,  but  to  extend  and  perfect  the  principle  of  Association. 

It  does  extend  ;  thanks  to  steam,  which  brings  nearer  the  inhabitants  of 
both  poles  ;  to  the  press,  which  puts  all  ideas  in  common  ;  to  speculation, 
which  concentrates,  first  on  one  point,  then  on  another,  the  capital  of  the 
entire  world. 

It  will  perfect  itself  through  the  idea  of  Justice.  No  associations  are 
lasting,  but  such  as  are  loyal,  and  such  as  nobody  is  interested  in  dissolving 
by  violence.  No  associations  are  loyal,  but  such  as  benefit  equally  all  the 
associates. 

Is  it  to' be  said  that  the  capitalist  interested  to  the  amount  of  a  million  in 
a  business  enterprise,  and  the  mere  stockholder  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
should  draw  the  same  dividend  ?  Certainly  not ;  but  they  should  share  the 
profits  in  the  same  proportion  ;  otherwise.  Right  is  violated. 

Men  are  unequal  in  their  faculties  of  every  kind,  unequal  in  size,  in  vigor, 
in  intelligence,  in  riches  ;  but  nature  and  chance  have  done  well :  we  are 
all  equals  in  right,  because  we  are  all  invested  with  a  character  inviolable 
and  sacred.  I  do  not  wish  to  send  you  to  school  to  kings  ;  the  school  is 
bad  ;  but  permit  me  a  comparison. 

In  the  era  of  Divine  right,  the  sovereign  of  twenty-five  million  men  did 
not  consider  that  he  lowered  himself  by  espousing  the  daughter  of  a  litde 
dethroned  king.  Great  and  small,  rich  or  poor,  fortunate  or  unfortunate, 
kings  believed  themselves  all  equals,  by  reason  of  the  character  august, 
inviolable,  sacred,  with  which  they  were  invested.  In  the  same  way,  and 
more  justly.  Men,  the  kings  of  the  world,  are  equals  by  the  superiority  of 
their  nature,  in  spite  of  all  accidental  inequalities.  An  idiot,  a  paralytic 
fallen  below  the  dog.  Society  reserves  for  him  all  his  rights,  because  she 
sees  in  him  a  king  dethroned. 

Look  at  the  first  and  most  indispensable  of  all  associations,  the  family. 
Between  a  young  girl  of  sixteen  years  and  a  man  of  thirty-five,  the  dispro- 
fwrtion  of  forces  is  enormous  ;  nevertheless  the  law  of  all  civilized  nations 
takes,  as  the  basis  of  the  contract,  the  absolute  equality  of  their  rights. 

On  the  day  when  the  family  is  enlarged  by  a  child,  what  a  disproportion 
between  the  father,  in  all  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  this  little,  helpless 
being,  who  can  do  nothing  but  cry !  They  are  equals  in  Right,  and  no 
one  is  ignorant  that  the  life  and  property  of  the  infant  are  inviolable  and 
sacred,  even  for  his  father.  Forty  years  later,  the  infant  has  become  a 
man,  the  father  has  grown  old,  the  disproportion  is  reversed ;  but  it  is  in 
vain  that  the  old  man  falls  into  second  childhood,  his  right  remains  intact 

This  law  seems  to  you  easy  to  obey,  because  in  the  association  of  the 
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family,  instinct  and  sentiment  trace  the  path  to  Justice.    It  is  so  natural  to 
respect  the  right  of  those  we  love  ! 

Soon  the  family  extends,  becomes  the  tribe,  or  village.  Everybody  is  a 
sort  of  cousin  in  the  village,  or  tribe.  Sympathy  still  comes  to  the  aid  of 
natural  equity.  Patriotism  is  born  later.  It  is  a  confused  idea,  a  vague 
presentiment  of  the  interest  which  binds  us  to  all  who  speak  our  language 
aad  inhabit  our  country.  A  sympathy,  less  narrow,  but  quite  as  real,  leads 
us  to  respect  their  rights  and  even  to  come  to  their  aid.  If  you  encounter 
a  Frenchman  in  a  village  of  Eastern  Prussia,  your  heart  beats  a  little  more 
quickly ;  an  instinct,  a  secret  pleasure  informs  you  that  this  man  is  your 
natural  associate,  almost  your  friend.  He  was  born  at  Toulouse,  and  you 
at  Dunkirk ;  he  is  poor,  and  you  rich  ;  he  cuts  stone,  and  you  never  cut 
anything  but  a  quill ;  no  matter,  he  belongs,  like  yourself  to  the  great 
association  of  the  French  people.  You  are  impelled  invincibly  to  give  him 
the  preference  over  the  strangers  who  surround  you.  If  a  Prussian 
threatens  to  beat  or  rob  him,  you  would  make  common  cause  with  him, 
you  would  even  take  up  arms  to  defend  his  right 

I  will  suppose  now  that  business  calls  you  into  the  centre  of  Africa.  Yoa 
are  among  the  Gallas,  the  most  savage  of  all  the  negroes.  Suddenly,  in 
the  middle  of  the  path  a  white  face  presents  itself.  Your  heart  throbs,  you 
rush  forward  !  What  joy !  He  is  a  Prussian  of  Kcenigsburg.  He  is  not 
well  versed  in  the  French  language,  and  you  yourself  have  only  learned 
German  at  college  ;  he  is  a  Protestant,  you  are  a  Catholic ;  his  standaxd  is 
not  of  the  same  color  as  yours  ;  his  fellow-citizens  are  perhaps  engaged  in 
putting  yours  to  the  sword  on  the  Rhine  ;  but  what  matter  ?  Your  pro- 
visions, arms,  purse,  all  are  at  his  service.  Is  he  not  a  fellow-citizen  of 
Europe  ?  A  member  of  the  great  European  association  ?  The  first  who 
attacks  him  will  have  an  aflEciir  with  you.  This  is  what  one  says  to  himself 
among  the  Gallas ! 

But  if,  three  months  after,  in  a  savage  island,  in  the  midst  of  serpents, 
crocodiles  and  jaguars,  you  should  meet  a  Gallas,  this  glossy  figure  and 
these  dishevelled  locks  will  inspire  you  only  with  confidence  and  joy.  He 
is  black,  a  Pagan,  and  feeds  on  raw  flesh,  but  he  is  a  man  like  yourself  a 
member  of  the  great  association  of  men  :  you  need  each  other  to  struggle 
against  death. 

Ah  !  well,  remember  in  every  place,  at  all  times,  that  the  earth  is  a  re- 
volving island,  where  cold,  heat,  bad  air,  hunger,  thirst,  pestilence,  and  a 
hundred  deadly  forces  rage,  day  and  night,  for  the  destruction  of  Man. 
You  will  comprehend  then  that  you  are  the  natural  associate  of  all  living 
men,  without  distinction  of  color,  language,  or  country  ;  that  the  union  of 
all  individual  efibrts  is  the  only  system  of  tactics  which  can  vanquish  the 
common  enemy  ;  that  your  combined  powers,  resources,  and  enlightment, 
will  barely  suffice  to  win  the  victory.  When  this  truth  shall  have  pene- 
trated your  brain,  until  it  has  become  an  integral  part  of  yourself  the  heart 
will  enter  into  sympathy.  The  practice  of  good  will  have  for  you  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  liveliest  pleasure  ;  you  will  embrace  in  a  large  and  magnificent 
amity  all  those  who,  with  yourself,  are  fighting  the  great  battle ;  and  the 
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mere  idea  of  despoiling,  or  injuring  one  of  your  companions  in  arms,  would 
eicite  in  70a  a  repulsion  mingled  with  disgust 

The  dream  of  imiversal  association  has  already  assumed,  in  Europe  at 
least,  a  begiimtng  <tf  reality.  The  great  exhibitions,  which  tend  to  raise  to 
a  oommon  level  tibe  industry  of  all  nations  ;  the  commercial  treaties  which 
timidly  prepare  the  way  for  free  trade,  the  international  postal  agreements, 
more  and  more  favorable  to  the  circulation  of  ideas ;  the  laws  for  the  extra- 
dition of  criminals^  that  mutual  insurance  against  crime  ;  the  suppression  of 
letters  of  marqne  ;  the  combination  of  all  European  capitalists,  without  dis- 
tinction of  origin,  especially  where  a  work  of  public  utility  is  projected  ;  the 
aobficriptions  of  benevolence,  which  are  opened  simultaneously  in  twenty 
countries  at  once,  on  the  mere  rumor  of  a  private  misfortune  :  here,  if  I  do 
not  deceive  myself,  are  the  pledges  of  a  great  treaty  which,  within  a  hun- 
dred years,  will  establish  the  European  family.  But  many  years  will  elapse, 
before  Europe  herself  will  comprehend  that  there  can  be  no  enduring  asso- 
ciation, except  upon  the  basis  of  absolute  Right 

Nations  and  individuals  enter  into  association  because  it  offers  visible 
advantages,  but  the  great  preoccu))ation  of  each  associate  is  to  curtail  the 
share  of  the  others  for  his  own  profit  Ask  a  hundred  Europeans,  what 
they  mean  by  a  good  business  ?  Ninety  men  of  them  will  reply  directly,  or 
iodirectly :  **  One,  where  you  make  more  than  the  other  partners,  with 
less  labor."  What  was  the  principal  anxiety  of  the  French  people,  at  the 
time  of  the  celebrated  treaty  of  commerce  ?  7>  rou/  the  English.  A  vast 
noajority  of  the  English  nation  cherished,  on  their  own  side,  a  hope  equally 
And  there  has  been  murmuring  in  both  camps  when  experience 
shown  that  nobody  was  routed.  The  same  principle,  I  regret  to  say, 
governs  all  associations,  without  excepting  even  the  most  natural  and  an- 
cient ones.  Of  two  partners  in  marriage,  the  one  who  recieves  double  what 
he,  or  she  has  given,  is  considered  to  have  made  a  lucky  match.  But  the 
luckiest  matches  are  not  the  best,  and  we  may  affirm,  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion, that  all  associations  founded  on  injustice  result  in  bankruptcy. 

Is  it  necessary  that  I  should  prove  this  ?    Then  listen  : 

The  French  monarchy  in  1788  was  founded  on  the  denial  of  Right 
Those  who  worked  the  most  received  the  least  and  vice  versa.  Power 
(king,  nobility  and  clergy,) resembled  those  rijahs  of  India,  who  cause  them- 
selves to  be  carried  in  a  palanquin  of  gold  by  naked  men.  The  bearers 
are  stark  naked,  because  the  capital  destined  to  clothe  them,  has  been  con- 
centrated in  the  form  of  a  palanquin.  If  it  were  desired  to  clothe  them,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  cut  off  a  fringe  of  the  palanquin  and  carry  it  to  the 
melting  pot.  In  other  words,  to  bring  the  comparison  nearer  home,  the 
monarchy  of  1788  resembled  a  great  Russian  Lord  who  maintains  a  danc- 
ing girl  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  month,  whilst  three  thou- 
sand peasants  die  of  starvation  on  his  estates.  If  the  peasants  could  eat  in 
proportion  to  the  labor  Ihey  expend,  Miss  Amanda  would  no  longer  have 
two  thousand  dollars  a  month  to  nibble. 

Power,  in  1788,  was  associated  with  the  French  people,  as  the  rijah  with 
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his  bearers,  as  the  Russian  prince  with  his  peasantry.  The  results  of  sodi 
an  organization  are  not  hard  to  foresee.  The  class  which  consumes  wtdi- 
6ut  producing  is  debased  by  plethora :  the  chiss  which  produces  without 
consuming  is  debased  by  privations.  The  day  will  come  when  the  poor 
producers  aer  no  longer  sufficiently  numerous,  or  strong,  to  minister  to  the 
caprices,  the  vanity,  the  artificial  and  insolent  needs  of  the  master  idiO 
works  them. 

If  statistics  tell  the  truth,  it  is  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years 
that  the  individual  begins  to  repay  Society  for  the  advances  she  has  made 
him.  Until  then  we  live  on  credit  Every  man  who  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  years,  or  earlier,  bears  into  the  tomb  a  capital,  which  must  be 
carried  to  profit  and  loss.  If  he  had  lived  to  the  age  of  thirty-seven  years  a 
laborious  life,  he  would  have  been  able,  in  ten  years,  to  repay  with  interest, 
what  he  had  received. 

Hence,  it  follows,  that  the  calculations  on  the  average  of  human  life  are 
not  an  object  of  vain  curiosity,  but  the  indispensible  basis  of  an  economical 
balance  sheet  The  more  we  can  prolong  the  average  term  of  life  beyond 
the  period  of  twenty-seven  years,  the  easier  it  will  be  for  Society  to  regain 
the  advances  she  has  made  us. 

But  it  is  stated  by  the  tables  of  Duvillard,  that  the  average  of  human  life 
in  France  was  twenty-eight  years  and  three  quarters,  before  the  revolution 
of  1789. 

In  other  words,  the  bearers  of  the  palanquin  and  those  who  caused  them- 
selves to  be  carried,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years  and  three  qnaiv 
ters,  on  an  average.  Thus,  each  individual,  having  but  twenty-one  months 
rn  which  to  cancel  his  debt  to  society,  necessarily  died  insolvent,  and  1789 
was  not  only  a  revolution,  but  a  bankruptcy.  And  it  is  from  an  instinct  of 
economy,  as  much  as  from  a  sentiment  of  hatred,  that  the  National  Con- 
vention has  abolished  the  palanquin. 

The  type  of  association,  if  France  would  believe  it,  is  not  the  palanquin, 
but  the  omnibus. 

A  modest  Parisian,  who  wants  to  go  from  the  Madeleine  to  the  Bastille, 
can  choose  between  the  hackney  coach  and  the  omnibus.  The  hackney 
coach,  when  he  rides  alone,  will  cost  him  forty  cents  and  three  quarters  of 
an  hour ;  the  omnibus,  which  is  an  association  on  wheels,  costs  him  only 
half  an  hour  and  three  cents.  The  State,  or  great  French  society,  gives 
neither  encouragement,  nor  succour  to  the  proprietors  of  the  omnibus  ;  in 
return,  it  does  not  subject  them  to  any  superintendence  ;  it  does  not  im- 
pose upon  them  the  burthen  of  a  license,  although  it  often  sees  them  as- 
sembled to  the  number  of  twenty  or  more.  The  citizen,  who  goes  afoot  on 
the  side-walk,  is  not  compelled  to  pay  a  cent  to  diminish  the  expense,  or 
fetter  the  freedom  of  these  quiet  travellers. 

In  fact,  I  tell  you  that  the  omnibus  is  not  only  a  carriage  on  four  wheels, 
it  is  the  chariot  of  progress,  the  symbol  of  pacific  association  founded  on 
liberty.  You  enter  it  when  you  please,  you  leave  it  without  asking  permis- 
sion of  any  one  ;  all  travellers  have  the  same  rights,  for  their  money,  with- 
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oat  preference  of  birth ;  the  conductor,  a  model  authority,  renders  courte- 
ous obedience  to  the  public  which  sustains  him  ;  he  never  thinks  of  tyran- 
nizing over  his  masters. 

Whatever  may  be  your  conversation,  or  the  shape  of  your  hat,  or  the 
newspaper  you  read,  he  will  take  care  not  to  charge  you  a  cent  too  much, 
nor  to  make  a  fat  lady  sit  down  on  your  lap,  which  would  be,  I  dare  say, 
an  intolerable  oppression.  This  wholly  private  functionary  expresses  no 
opinion,  does  not  act  with  offensive  zeal,  perpetrates  no  abuse,  because  the 
omnibus  is  an  association  separate  from  jpolitics  and  all  its  absurd  conse- 
quences. 

Do  you  comprehend  now  why  the  mob,  stupid  and  brutal  people,  al- 
ways begin  the  overthrow  of  the  laws  by  overturning  the  omnibuses  ? 

I  wish  people  would  never  make  revolutions ;  because  revolutions  al- 
ways break,  bum,  or  destroy  something,  and  because  even  the  least  de- 
structive of  them  has,  for  its  certain  effect,  to  arrest  Progress. 

I  wish  the  citizens  of  our  country,  when  they  feel  the  need  of  attempting 
in  common  some  useful  enterprize,  could  associate  freely^  to  the  number  of 
twenty  thousand  or  more,  as  they  associate  to  the  number  of  thirty  to  go 
from  the  Madeleine  to  the  Bastille.  You  can  guess,  friendly  reader,  why  I 
Italicise  the  word  freely. 

If  the  State  should  replace  the  driver  by  a  policeman,  and  the  conductor 
by  a  superintendent  of  convicts,  the  omnibus  would  be  converted,  by  the 
fact,  into  a  moving  prison,  and  no  one  would  any  longer  enter  it,  except  by 
constraint  and  compulsion.  Everybody  would  take  to  the  hackney  coaches, 
although  they  do  not  go  so  fast  and  cost  more. 

I  wish,  too,  that  citizens  would  not  let  politics  enter  into  their  associations, 
when  it  has  no  business  there.  If  the  passengers  in  the  omnibus  display 
the  red  flag  at  all  the  doors,  they  justify  the  invasion  of  the  policeman  and 
jailor. 

Unhappily,  the  French  people  have  a  monomania  for  mixing  up  politics 
with  everything  they  undertake,  and  the  State  duly  warned  by  a  sufficiently 
long  experience,  sees  everywhere,  beforehand,  political  designs  under  cover. 
It  would  be  very  desirable  that  government  and  governed  should  come 
to  a  good  imderstanding  for  awhile,  and  consecrate  a  neutral  ground  for 
attempts  at  association. 

If  there  be  any  task  sacred  and  deserving  of  respect,  here  below,  it  is 
the  exercise  of  benevolence.  When  citizens  associate  to  alleviate  the  mis- 
ery of  others,  whatever  may  be  their  numerical  force,  or  financial  ability,  it 
does  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  that  they  could  arouse  the  suspicions  of  any 
one,  nor  that  they  should  be  subject  to  scrutiny.  But  why  should  a  society 
for  distributing  bread,  or  soup,  out  of  gaiety  of  heart  display  a  political 
standard  ?  If  the  government  think  itself  threatened,  it  will  interpose  its 
authority  ;  the  society,  attacked  in  its  mdependence,  feels  itself  aggrieved, 
and  two  important  powers,  one  public,  the  other  private,  come  to  blows 
over  the  backs  of  the  poor,  in  the  name  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul ! 

The  most  amusing  part  of  this  affair  (sad  enough  in  other  respects)  is 
that  the  French  government,  to  show  itself  impartial,  has  assailed  the  in- 
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dependence  of  the  Freemasons.  But  the  first  law  of  Freemasonry  is,  not 
to  touch  politics  at  all.  It  is  an  ancient  and  respectable  association  founded 
upon  absolute  rationalism  and  pure  philanthrophy.  What  interest  has  any 
one  in  violating  its  independence  ?  What  profit  can  be  derived  from  this 
assault?  It  has  introduced  political  agitations  into  an  element  hitherto 
tranquil  and  serene.  The  proclamation  of  a  sort  of  dictatorship  has  had 
the  immediate  effect  of  alienating  the  "  Scotch  rite  **  and  dividing  the  ^  Na^ 
tional  ceremony." 

After  these  two  acts  of  authoriljry  the  citizens  who  govern  us  have  founded 
the  *'  Society  of  the  Prince  Imperial.''  The  object  is  excellent,  but  the 
system  deplorable.  Why  give  a  political  color  to  an  association  of  private 
philanthrophy  ?  If  government  thought  proper  to  establish  a  bank  of  loans 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  it  had  only  to  propose  a  law.  If  some  thou- 
sands of  honorable  individuals  see  fit  to  unite  in  this  good  work,  the  official 
character  is  superfluous.  The  title  of  a  charitable  association  should  never 
be  exclusive.  The  society  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul,  by  its  mere  name,  ex- 
cludes certain  classes  of  Frenchmen ;  the  society  of  the  Prince  Imperial 
excludes  others.  A  society  for  giving  credit  to  laborers  does  not  need  to 
be  dynastic  ;  a  soup  society  does  not  need  to  be  clerical. 

The  government  we  have,  is  sufficiently  enlightened  to  comprehend,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  decentralize,  i.  e.,  to  restrict  the  sphere  of  the  State  to 
political  matters,  and  leave  everything  else  to  citizens,  associated  freely  ac- 
cording to  their  affinities,  needs  and  resources.  But  a  statesman  does  not 
cease  to  be  a  man.  He  promises  to  touch  nothing  ;  he  cannot  avoid  putting 
his  hand  to  everything.  To-day  it  is  from  self-love,  to-morrow  from  generos- 
ity, generally  from  force  of  habit,  in  obedience  to  the  somewhat  communis- 
tic tradition  of  all  French  governments. 

This  tendency  of  our  leaders  is  encouraged  by  the  complicity  of  the  citi- 
zens. Each  of  us,  when  he  thinks  of  doing  something  beautiful,  or  useful, 
demands,  as  a  right,  the  aid  of  government.  Every  painter  who  is  pleased 
with  his  own  picture,  will  complain  of  injustice,  if  thirty-seven  million 
citizens  do  not  tax  themselves  to  buy  it.  Every  literary  man  who  has 
written  a  crude  book,  demands  in  the  name  of  public  interest,  that  thirty- 
seven  million  Frenchmen,  some  millions  of  whom  do  not  know  how  to  read, 
should  cause  it  to  be  printed  at  public  expense.  These  pretensions,  suffi- 
ciently absurd  on  the  part  of  individuals,  become  altogether  intolerable  on 
that  of  societies.  Each  of  these,  in  exchange  for  the  services  it  renders, 
demands  privileges,  honors,  and  above  aJl,  contributions  from  the  public 
purse.  It  wishes  to  compel  all  citizens,  rich  or  poor,  as  a  duty,  to  support 
a  part  of  its  expenses. 

Ah  !  good  people,  do  not  undertake  more  than  you  can,  yourselves,  ac- 
complish with  your  own  resources,  and  demand,  instead  of  aid,  that  the 
State  will  leave  you  to  work  in  peace  This  is  the  way  things  are  done  in 
England,  the  land  of  Association.  But  how  shall  we  succeed  in  introduc- 
ing a  thing  so  simple  and  evidently  liberal,  into  our  habits  ?  It  would  be 
necessary  to  have  in  our  hands  a  newspaper  as  widely  circulated  as  the 
Century  {le  SUcle^  but  without  any  political  bias ;  to  importune  the  pub- 
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Qc  firom  day  to  day,  hammering  every  morning  on  the  same  nail ;  to  preach 
assodation  to  it  in  every  form,  to  make  it  touch  with  its  finger  the  advan- 
tages which  it  can  derive,  and  at  what  price  ;  to  relate  to  it  the  history  of 
ezbting  societies,  to  enumerate  the  services  they  have  rendered,  to  suggest 
new  ones,  in  short  to  repeat  without  intermission,  '^  Carthage  must  be  des- 
troyed." Carthage,  in  the  present  case,  is  the  impotence  of  isolated  indi- 
vidualism. 

A  good  tradesman  of  polite  manners  meets  a  stupid  and  brutal  hack- 
driver,  at  the  foot  of  the  street  of  Martyrs.  The  hill  is  steep,  the  carriage 
Is  overioaded,  the  horse  can  do  no  more  ;  the  man,  if  indeed  he  deserves 
the  name  of  man,  picks  up  a  billet  of  wood  from  before  the  door  of  a  baker 
and  begins  to  beat  the  poor  brute  cruelly.  What  can  the  tradesman  do  ? 
He  is  humane,  but  feeble  and  isolated.  He  will  suffer  without  sa3ring  any- 
ing,  or  if  he  risk  an  observation,  he  will  turn  the  blows  upon  himself. 

But,  suppose  he  should  take  part  in  an  association  founded  for  the  pro- 
tection of  domestic  animals.  See,  how  much  stronger  he  becomes  !  He 
does  not  speak  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  a  perfect  army  of  good 
and  honest  men  Uke  himself.  If  he  requests  the  intervention  of  a  police- 
man, he  is  sure  not  to  ask  in  vain :  the  society,  of  which  he  is  a  part,  has 
recompenses,  all  ready,  for  the  inferior  agents  who  aid  in  the  good  work. 

If  the  misfortune  should  occur  that  he  became  a  victim  to  his  zeal,  his  as- 
sociation would  unite  with  him  before  the  courts  and  would  urge,  in  com- 
mon, the  suppression  of  a  violence  which  interests  them  all.  If  some  day, 
it  should  be  discovered  that  the  penalties,  prescribed  by  law  against  brutal- 
ities of  a  certain  kind,  left  something  still  to  be  desired,  (which  I  believe  is 
die  case,)  the  society  for  the  protection  of- animals  would  be  the  means  of 
organizing  a  peaceful  agitation,  of  inducing  petitions,  of  laying  them  before 
the  Senate,  of  demanding  a  more  stringent  law  and  of  infusing  its  ideas 
into  the  heart  of  the  cabinet  and  legislature. 

Did  it  ever  happen  to  you  to  hunt  over  a  plain  for  ten  hours,  under  an 
August  sun,  without  starting  any  game,  not  even  the  smallest  rabbit  ?  You 
returned  vexed,  cursing  the  reckless  destruction,  which  has  depopulated 
your  province  of  game,  as  is  the  case  in  nine  tenths  of  France.  The 
poachers  are  known  to  you  and  the  receivers  of  the  game  too.  You  know, 
in  regard  to  the  matter  that  the  Silver  Lion  hotel  overflowed  with  game  fif- 
teen days  before  the  opening  of  the  season,  and  that  young  partridges 
were  served  up  at  the  table  of  the  magistrates  themselves.  But,  since 
you  are  only  an  isolated  individual,  your  power  is  confined  to  a  few  private 
and  useless  maledictions. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  the  hunters  of  France  combined  in 
a  society  for  the  protection  of  game.  They  raise  a  subscription ;  vote  a 
fund  consecrated  especially  to  the  suppression  of  poaching ;  they  offer  a 
premium  to  the  guards  and  policemen  for  each  indictment ;  they  set  detec- 
tives to  watch  the  receivers  of  game,  consign  them,  in  case  of  need,  to  the 
police  for  correction,  and  commence  civil  proceedings  against  them  See, 
how  strong  you  are.  Within  three  years,  France  would  be  stocked  with 
hares  and  partridges,  like  Germany,  where  game  multiplies,  because  it  is 
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protected  by  private  associations.  It  is  true  that  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase  would  cost  you  some  two  dollars  more,  every  year,  but  you  could  well 
afford  to  spend  five  dollars  for  a  permit  which  lays  you  under  no  restric- 
tions. 

What  I  say  with  regard  to  the  chase,  fishermen  have  a  right  to  apply  to 
themselves.  Let  them  combine  by  the  township,  or  pond,  to  check  the  de- 
population of  French  waters,  or  even  to  re-stock  them,  which  daily  becomes 
easier  to  do.  If  ever  the  smallest  expense  has  yielded  exorbitant  profits, 
it  is  this.    Try  it ! 

I  have  not  time  to  enumerate  all  the  associations  which  remain  to  be 
established  among  us  ;  but  I  will  sketch,  with  a  few  strokes  of  my  pen,  a 
sort  of  castle  in  the  air,  to  show  you  the  great  results  which  can  be  effected 
by  a  good  deal  of  union  and  a  little  money. 

There  are,  in  our  own  country,  a  million  of  persons  employed  as  well  in 
commerce  as  in  industry.  Of  this  imposing  number,  it  is  estimated  that 
seventy  thousand  individuals  travel,  almost  the  whole  year ;  dining  at  a 
hotel ;  obliged  to  pass  the  evening  and  a  part  of  the  night  at  a  coffee-house. 
Persons  employed  in  sedentary  pursuits  very  rarely  eat  at  the  houses  d 
their  employers.  They  are  condemned,  like  travellers,  to  the  life  of  the 
coffee-house  and  restaurant  These  are  bad,  and  expensive,  without 
counting  the  scourge  of  drink-money  which  takes,  in  most  cases,  about 
two  cents  a  day. 

I  will  suppose  that  one  of  these  persons  employed  as  above,  either  as  a 
traveller,  or  stationary,  should  be  admitted  as  a  favor,  to  go  through  tibe 
saloons  of  the  Jockey  club.  "  Good  heavens  ! "  he  would  cry,  on  behold- 
ing this  luxurious  splendor,  "  it  is  necessary  to  have  millions  of  income  to 
inhabit  an  apartment  like  that  !  It  is  a  pity.  My  coffee  would  seem  bet> 
ter,  if  I  could  take  it  here  every  day." 

Workman,  my  brave  friend,  if  you  will  give  me  one  cent  per  day  and 
prove  to  half  your  comrades  that  they  are  interested  on  doing  like  yourself  I 
will  engage  to  give  you  ten  jockey-clubs  in  Paris  and  twenty-four  others  in 
the  large  towns  of  France.  One  cent  per  day  is  half  what  you  expend  in 
drink-money,  and  in  the  combination  I  propose,  you  will  no  longer  have  any 
drink-money  to  pay.  You  will  be  better  fed,  into  the  bargain,  and  at  a 
cheaper  rate ;  you  will  be  insured  against  being  poisoned  by  adulterated 
liquors.  For  one  cent  per  day,  thirty  cents  per  month,  three  doUars  and 
sixty  cents  per  year,  you  will  begin  by  economising  seven  dollars  and  thirty 
cents  per  year  on  drink-money  and  more  than  twenty  dollars,  I  am  certsdn^ 
in  the  ordinary  expense  of  your  food.  By  means  of  this  light  expense,  or 
rather  of  this  economy,  you  will  find,  in  all  important  towns,  a  home  of  your 
own,  a  library  of  your  own,  books,  newspapers,  furniture,  crockery,  servants 
and  attendance  of  your  own.  For  your  business,  a  centre  of  communica- 
tion, an  office,  easy  and  cordial  relations  with  those  same  clients  who  often 
shut  their  doors  in  your  face.  What  say  you  ?  that  1  dream.  You  will  do 
well  to  see  that  I  do  not. 

If  one  half  of  French  workmen  would  resolve  to  profit  by  the  benefits 
of  association,  **  The  commercial  and  industrial  club  "  would  dispose  every 
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year  of  a  revenue  of  eighteen  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Five  hundred 
tbousand  persons  paying  one  cent  per  day !  that  seems  like  nothing,  at 
first  sight ;  but  Arithmetic,  which  shines  for  everybody,  shows  us  that 
500,000  X  $3.60  ss  1 1,800,000.00,  neither  more  nor  less.  The  Jockey-club 
has  to  pay  twenty  thousand  dollars  rent  for  a  first  story.  An  entire  build- 
ing can  be  rented  at  the  same  price  in  any  quarter  of  Paris.  There  is  not 
a  contractor  who  would  not  be  ready  to  construct,  on  the  two  banks  of  the 
Seine,  ten  new  houses  worth  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  each,  if  he  were 
guaranteed,  on  lease,  a  return  of  ten  per  cent  At  Marseilles,  at  Lyon,  at 
Bordeaux  and  in  first  class  centres,  the  rent  would  probably  be  as  high  as 
at  F^uis  ;  but  I  know  an  infinite  number  of  secondary  towns,  where  a  pal- 
ace,  or  at  least  a  splendid  mansion  could  be  rented  for  from  five  to  six  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  It  is  not,  therefore,  ninety  establishments,  which  we 
have  to  create  for  eighteen  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  perhaps  fifty. 
The  construction,  or  fitting  up  of  their  buildings  would  last  a  year,  and 
^ve  work  to  many  thousand  of  laborers,  which  is  never  a  matter  to  be 
despised. 

The  restaurant  and  cofiee  rooms  would  be  conducted  by  a  person  em- 
ployed by  the  society,  chosen  by  a  commission,  and  engaged  to  furnish  pro- 
visions, at  cost  He  would  be  allowed  a  profit  of  so  much  per  cent,  ten,  or 
twelve,  for  example,  not  od  the  business  of  each  day,  according  to  the  arith- 
metic of  the  keepers  of  restaurants,  but  on  that  of  the  year.  The  most 
respectable  gentlemen  of  Grenoble  have  established  a  food  society  on  this 
basis,  which  succeeds  well  and  has  solved,  to  a  very  satisfactory  extent,  the 
problem  of  cheap  living. 

For  the  nourishment  of  the  mind,  we  might  treat  with  the  Franklin  Soci- 
ety, which  has  everywhere  established  libraries,  constandy  renewed.  A 
traveller  would  take  a  book  on  his  roimds,  when  he  leaves  Paris,  and  would 
exchange  it  twenty  times,  from  club  to  club,  the  whole  length  of  his  jour- 
ney. 

>  If  the  members  thoroughly  understood  their  own  interests,  they  would 
not  show  themselves  at  all  exclusive,  and  would  open  the  doors  of  their  as- 
sociation to  all  respectable  people  in  the  town.  The  fish-mongers  of  Lon- 
don, a  very  ancient  and  respectable  corporation,  have  admitted  Prince 
Albert  to  their  midst ;  they  have  even  awarded  him  the  presidency. 

The  effect  would  be  very  good  and  moral,  if  the  heads  of  great  houses, 
DoUfiis,  Aries  Dufour,  Hackett,  Devrinck  and  others  like  them,  would 
sometimes  come  and  seat  themselves  familiarly  in  the  midst  of  their  clerks, 
around  the  table  of  their  club.  The  colonels  of  the  guard  dine  well  at  the 
$fuss  with  their  officers,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  subordinate  who  presides. 

The  manufacturers  and  rich  merchants,  to  whom  I  have  submitted  this 
project,  have  all  replied:  ''We  would  gladly  enter  into  a  combination 
which  would  increase  the  well-being  of  those  we  employ."  Some  have 
added  that  they  would  enter  the  names  of  all  the  persons  in  their  office,  and 
would  pay  the  assessments  with  hearty  good  will.  That  would  be  three 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars  more  or  less,  in  the  general  expenses  of  a  house 
of  a  hundred  persons  1    All  the  leading  partners  of  a  firm,  those  especially. 
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who  keep  nine  or  ten  travellers  on  the  roads,  know  (hat  they  would  be 
gainers,  by  creating  respectable  houses  of  entertainment,  from  which  gamb- 
ling and  debauchery  were  excluded.  The  clerk  who  would  spend  the  oight 
in  dissipation,  (for  men  are  not  perfect,)  would  fear  lest  he  might  be  ex- 
cluded, or  censured  by  his  equals.  Another,  before  giving  his  old  coat  to  a 
servant  in  livery,  would  go  to  the  expense  of  a  newcollar. 

I  confide  to  the  sagacity  of  our  young  merchants,  to  the  dexterity  of  our 
young  manufacturers  the  task  of  completing  this  sketch  and  putting  it  into 
execution.  There  are  some  details  to  be  found  out,  some  gaps  to  be  filled, 
and  probably,  some  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
parties  interested.     I  have  furnished  the  suggestion  ;  apply  it,  who  will. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  majesty  of  great  associations  should  prevent  as 
from  seeing  what  is  useful  and  ingenious  in  smallest  ones.  This  book  you 
are  reading,  is  composed  by  a  little  association  in  the  workshop  of  M. 
Lahure.  A  work  being  given  them  to  do,  certain  workmen  undertake  it 
jointly,  divide  it  according  to  their  aptitudes,  apportion  the  salary  to  the 
service  rendered,  arouse  mutual  emulation,  do  away  with  a  multitude  of 
useless  movements,  accomplish  the  work  better  and  more  quickly,  and  in- 
crease by  twenty-five  per  cent,  the  product  of  their  day's  labor.  What  do 
you  say  to  that  ? 


•<«♦► 


NOTES. 

It  seems  that  Archbishop  Purcell  of  Cincinnati,  has  taken  up  the 
cudgel  in  defence  of  Catholic  free  thought  Thomas  Vickers,  the 
radical  preacher  in  the  same  city,  reminds  the  Archbishop  of  his 
position  in  a  church,  notorious  the  world  over,  and  in  all  ages,  as 
the  foe  of  free  thought.  He  quotes  the  Pope  against  the  Archbishop 
with  so  much  effect,  that  there  appears  for  the  first  time  a  reason  wh/ 
the  famous  "  Enciclia ''  should  have  been  issued.  It  was  not  another 
"  Bull  against  the  comet  '•  after  all,  but  a  "  palpable  hit "  at  home. 
Mr.  Vickers  says : 

**  I  cannot  but  congratulate  the  Archbishop,  on  his  syllabus  of 
to  my  questions.  In  some  respects  he  is  decidedly  in  advance  of  his 
ter,  the  Pope  :  nay,  he  is  a  rank  heretic,  and  as  such  is  in  great  danger  of 
being  excommunicated,  and  perhaps  burned.  Let  us  see  what  the  Pope 
says  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Archbishop  on  the  other.  I  translate  iiom 
the  authorized  edition  of  the  Letterx  Encyclycae,  of  1864: 

THE  POPE.  THE  ARCHBISHOP. 

I.  It  is ^  damnable  error  to  maintain  i.  "There   is   no  power,    human  or 

that  '*  every  man  is  free  to  embrace  and  divine,  that  forces  a  man  to  believe  a 

profess  that  religion  which  his  reason  religion,  or  anything  else,  against  his 

leads  him  to  believe  to  be  true,"    (§  III,  honest,  enlightened  convictioiu." 
XV.) 
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3  It  is  a  damnable  error  to  maintain        2.  "  I  do  not  want  a  union  of  Church 
tint  **  the  Church  ought  to  be  separated    and  State  —  I  deprecate  such  a  union." 
from  the  State,  and  the  State  from  the 
Church."    (fVII,  LV.) 

5.  The    Pope    calls   Bible    Societies        3.  The  Archbishop  says  he  proposed 
**  pestilences,"  and  says  he  has  often  con-     to  join  the  Bible  Society,  and  help  circu- 
demned  them  in  the  severest  language,     late  the  Bible. 
(§  IV.) 

I  think  the  questioajprill  occur  to  every  one,  which  represents  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  the  Pope  or  the  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati  ?  " 

Mr.  Vickers  reviews  the  Archbishop's  fine  array  of  names  within 
the  church,  as  illustrations  of  free  thought,  and  shows  that  "  those  of 
them  who  took  the  libert}-  of  thinking  for  themselves,  lost  favor  with 
the  church,  and  those  who  retained  his  favor  so  far  from  being  illus- 
trations, were  the  bitter  opponents  of  free  thought."  Whereupon  the 
Archbishop  turns  and  pays  upon  the  radical  "  pigmy "  with  g^eat 
rhetorical  violence. 

It  is  a  straight  and  narrow  path  from  the  Archbishop's  cathedral 
to  Mr.  Vickers*s  Free  Hall,  and  few  there  are,  perhaps,  who  find  it- 
But  this  controversy  is  said  to  have  awakened  a  general  interest,  and 
won  both  fame  and  honor  for  Mr.  Vickers.  Why  should  it  not  be  pub- 
lished ?  Mr.  Purcell  would  contribute,  no  doubt,  and  circulate  the 
document  throughout  his  diocese  in  the  interests  of  "  free  thought." 
Meanwhile,  why  does  it  not  occur  to  the  Evangelical  Protestants  that 
they  are  themselves  but  loiterers  on  the  way  ? 


Schiller  has  left  an  Epigram  which  puts  the  whole  of  modem 

controversy  with  Christian  theology  in  a  nutshell.     It  needs  but  to  be 

stated : 

"  Give  me  that  which  thou  know  'st  —  I  '11  receive  and  attend  ; 
But  thou  giv  'st  me  thyself  —  prithee,  spare  me,  my  friend  I  '* 


Sophia  Charlotte,  first  queen  of  Prussia,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
very  remarkable  woman.  She  died  in  her  thirty-seventh  year.  She 
delighted  in  history,  philosophy,  and  in  questions  of  theology.  Just 
before  her  death,  when  it  was  proposed  that  a  Calvanist  minister 
should  be  introduced  into  her  apartment,  she  exclaimed,  "  Let  me 
die  in  peace,  without  disputing  upon  this  occasion."  One  of  her 
ladies  of  honor  was  so  affected  at  the  apparent  irreligiousness  of  her 
remark  as  to  shed  tears.  But  the  queen  comforted  her,  saying,  "  Do 
not  cry  for  me,  for  I  am  now  going  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  on  the 
principles  of  things,  which  Leibnitz  could  not  explain  to  me,  on 
space,  infin'ty,  on  being,  on  nothing ;  and  I  am  preparing  for  the 
king,   my  husband,  the   show  of  my   funeral,  where  he  will  have 
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another  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  magnificence.''  The  nuius- 
ter  of  the  French  church,  who  finally  attended  her,  found  her  so  calm 
and  courageous,  he  forgot  to  exhort  her.  She  said  to  him, ''  I  have 
for  twenty  years  seriously  studied  my  religion,  and  have  read  the 
books  that  treated  of  it  with  too  much  application  to  be  in  any  doubt 
as  to  my  principles.  You  cannot  mention  anything  to  me  but  what 
I  have  read  ;  and  what  you  can  say  to  me  will  certainly  add  noduog 
to  my  opinion."  It  is  evident  that  she  regarded  her  priest  as  only  a 
man  of  books. 


We  are  assured  by  the  author  of  the  following,  that  it  conceals  a 
mor<ii, 

THE  BOOMERANG. 

Straight  through  the  air 

Myself  I  bear, 

I  whirl,  I  curve. 

With  steady  nerve, 

I  upward  go, 

But  hear  the  foe, 

And  check  my  flight. 

He  lurks  behind, 

Him  I  must  mind, — 

For  I  'm  an  ass 

And  love  the  fight,— 

I  backward  turn 

And  downward  pass 

On  foe  to  steal 

With  eyes  that  bum 

To  see  him  reel, — 

Yet  nothing  gain: 

My  foes  increase, 

I  feed  on  pain,  • 

And  die  for  peace  ! 


If  one  should  seek  a  distinction  between  morals  and  religion, 
haps  it  may  be  found  in  this.  The  one  is  command  and  penalty^  the 
other  is  delight.  In  the  one  case  I  am  conscious  of  sel(  of  obeying. 
In  the  other,  I  forget  self,  and  know  only  that  I  like  to  do  what  I 
doing.     Horatio  says  to  Hamlet, 

"  Our  duty  to  your  honor." 

Hamlet  quickly  corrects  the  half-friendship,  exclaiming, 

**  Your  lovei  as  mine  to  you." 


Notes. 
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Mr.  Wassok  has  prepared  a  treatise,  entitled, "  Man  and  the  State : 
a  Criticisiii  of  Political  Doctrine  in  America."  It  is  not  at  all  a  repe- 
Ihion  of  what  has  been  said  before,  but  may  prove  rather  startling 
flun  too  fiuniliar.  The  subordinate  title  does  not  perhaps  express 
tbe  fbU  lH«adth  of  it,  as  it  embraces  a  consideration  of  modem  politi- 
cal doctrine  in  general.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Wasson  would  be 
viliing  to  read  this  as  a  course  of  lectures,  were  he  desired. 

Mr.  Wbiss  is  giving  a  course  of  six  lectures,  in  Worcester,  upon 
the  "  Greek  Religious  Ideas."  These  are  lectures  reduced  to  writing 
irom  an  extemporaneous  course  delivered  a  few  years  ago  in  Boston. 
The  moral  and  religious  ideas  involved  in  the  principal  myths,  are 
explained,  and  the  development  of  the  religious  sentiment  from  its 
germs  in  the  human  mind,  is  illustrated. 

Edward  C.  Towns  has  been  giving  a  course  of  lectures,  Sunday 
afternoons,  on  "  Theodore  Parker  and  Christianity,"  in  Mercantile 
Hall,  Boston.  From  a  report  given  of  one  of  these  lectures,  we  take 
the  following : 

"  It  was  argued  against  Mr.  Parker  that  he  was  '  more  a  Mohamme- 
dan than  a  Christian.'  It  is  true  his  ideas  called  that  perfettion  of 
theism  which  the  Church  called  rgection  ;  he  did  not,  like  the  Evan- 
gelists, proclaim  a  Hebrew  man,  God,  and  a.  Hebrew  book,  divine  ; 
but  wherein  did  his  teachings  resemble  those  of  the  Koran  ?  Parker 
taught  of  an  ever-present,  watchful  providence,  working  for  good  in 
all  ;  the  Koran,  an  arbitrary  autocrat,  jealous  of  his  power,  and 
prompter  to  punish  than  bless.  The  followers  of  Mahomet  believed 
themselves  put  poor  instruments  in  the  hands  of  a  God  who,  in  the 
b^inning,  took  a  handful  of  clay,  out  of  which  he  ordained  that  all 
mankind  should  be  made,  and,  breaking  it  in  two,  tossed  half  into 
hell,  exclaiming,  "  This  to  hell,  and  I  care  not  I  "  and  the  other  half 
to  heaven,  saying,  "And  this  to  heaven,  and  J  care  not!"  Mr. 
Parker  expunged  from  his  theory  the  system  of  the  Meccan  camel- 
driver,  and  taught  love  instead  of  the  bared  scimetar.  It  was  reserved 
for  Orthodox  Christianity  to  borrow  the  robes  of  Islam  and  preach  a 
jealous,  angry  God  I  Was  Theodore  Parker  to  be  pushed  from  the 
broad  platform  of  Christianity,  not  even  to  be  allowed  a  back  seat, 
because  he  worshipped  the  All-Father  and  denied  divinity  to  the  car- 
penter of  Nazareth?  The  distance  to  be  travelled  between  the 
prophet  of  Mecca  and  the  chosen  apostle  of  the  higher  law,  passed 
throu^  High  and  Moderate  Calvinism  —  from  a  God  of  IViU  to  a 
God  of  Love  I 

"The  Free  Religious  Assocution,"  is  conducting  a  course  of 
TTmrsday  evening  lectures,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  first  of  whii 
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was  given  by  C.  A.  Bartol,  on  "  The  Idea  of  God."    Among  those 
who  are  to  speak,  are  John  Weiss,  F.  £.  Abbott,  and  R.  W.  Emersoa. 


"  The  Free  Religious  Club  *'  which  holds  regular  meetings  every 
month  at  some  private  residence  in  Boston,  met  on  Monday  morning 
Nov.  i8.  at  Mr.  John  T.  Sargent's.  The  opening  essay  was  read  by 
John  Weiss  of  Watertown.  We  may  claim  for  the  Radicaiihib  follow- 
ing report  by  C.  K.  Whipple,  which  he  has  furnished  for  the  AnH- 
Slavery  Standard,     Referring  to  the  essay  by  Mr.  Weiss,  he  says  : 

^*  It  was  a  very  able  essay,  teaching  the  immanence  of  God  in  pres- 
ence and  action  everywhere  and  perpetually,  in  opposition  to  the  pop- 
ular theory  of  occasional  miraculous  intervention  in  past  times,  llnii- 
ted  to  those  times. 

"  The  company  being  invited,  according  to  custom,  freely  to  com- 
ment on  this  paper,  or  on  matters  suggested  by  it,  Miss  Lizzie  Doten, 
a  distinguished  advocate  of  the  ideas  called  "  Spiritualism,"  spoke  of 
the  bearing  of  that  faith  upon  the  doctrine  of  miracles. 

''  Spiritualists,  she  said,  do  not  believe  in  supernaturalism.  There 
are  no  interpositions  of  Providence,  interfering  with  the  regular  oper- 
ation of  the  natural  laws.  All  God's  works  are  regular  and  orderly. 
The  manifestations  of  Spiritualism  are  not  supernatural.  They  de- 
pend on  some  law  which  we  do  not  yet  understand,  but  we  doubt  not 
that  it  is  one  of  the  normal  laws  of  spirit.  Mind  disembodied  acts 
normally  upon  mind  embodied.  Reason,  a  limited  power,  pushes  its 
search  till  it  meets  what  Herbert  Spencer  calls  the  '  the  unknown  and 
the  unknowable ; '  but  then  faith,  a  divine  principle,  comes  in,  which 
gives  us  further  results,  and  of  a  higher  order. 

"Mr  Longfellow  suggested  that  the  word  supernatural  is  used  in 
such  varied  senses,  that  discourse  upon  it  cannot  be  well  understood 
unless  each  person  defines  his  idea  of  it. 

7"  A.  Bronson  Alcott  agreed  in  the  importance  of  accurate  definition. 
'  Preternatural '  would  sometimes  express  the  idea  intended  better 
than  '  supernatural.'  His  own  idea  was  that  all  men  who  have  acted 
greatly  on  the  world  have  ascended  from  the  sphere  of  the  natiual 
and  preternatural  to  the  supernatural. 

"  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  expressed  her  satisfaction  in  having  heard 
the  Essay,  and  commented  on  some  of  its  positions.  She  ended  by 
saying  —  There  is  no  antithesis  between  the  real  and  the  ideaL  The 
ideal  is  to  rule  the  future.     The  real  is  striving  to  overtake  the  ides^ 

"  Lord  Amberley  said  he  was  glad  to  have  heard  an  Essay  intended 
to  show  the  unity  and  constancy  of  the  operations  of  nature  ;  an  idea 
in  which  he  thoroughly  agreed.  He  had  been  favored  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  same  paper  read  a  few  days  before ;  and  this 
second  reading  had  given  him  a  better  understanding  and  a  higgler 
appreciation  of  it 

"  Mm.  Cheney  said  that  the  grand  thought  of  the  Essay,  the  eternal 
method  of  progression  of  the  divine,  was  a  just  and  noble  one.  She 
had  heard  Margaret  Fuller  discourse  upon  it  long  ago  in  Boston  ;  and 
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she  was  glad  to  recognize  the  fact  that  every  year  more  and  more 
peofrie  are  ascending  to  the  understanding  and  acceptance  of  this 
truth. 

^  Rer.  David  A.  Wasson  was  the  next  speaker.  He  did  not  doubt 
tbe  continuiQr  of  nature,  but  was  not  sure  that  that  continuity  was  al- 
ways traceable.  There  is  method,  no  doubt,  but  many  things  in  his- 
tory cannot  be  s^parently  adjusted  to  it  The  mythological  stories 
of  the  Gospels,  though  quite  unworthy  of  credit  as  facb,  have  yet  a 
real  value,  because  they  express  great  and  fruitful  truths* 

**  What  had  been  said  on  the  necessity  of  accurate  use  of  language 
mnd  definition  of  terms,  reminded  him  to  say  that  we  need  the  words 
*  Spiritualist  and  Spuitualism,'  as  the  antithesis  of  '  Materialist  and 
Materialism.'  He  thought  that  the  people  and  the  system  now  known 
bjr  the  former  of  these  terms  should  rather  be  called  Spiritists,  and 
Spiritism. 

^  Miss  Doten  did  not  admit  the  necessity  or  the  desirableness  of 
llie  change  of  name  proposed,  and  made  some  further  statements  re- 
specting the  faith  of  those  whose  ideas  she  represented. 

**  Mrs.  Lucretia  Mott  said  she  had  been  glad  to  hear  an  expression 
of  the  full  faith  of  the  Spiritualists  in  divine  and  eternal  law ;  in  view 
of  this  she  could  heartily  rejoice  in  the  obvious  fact  that  their  move- 
ment is  doing  more  than  any  other  movement  to  break  up  the  ideas 
populariy  called  a  *  plan  of  salvation,'  a  '  scheme  of  redemption,'  etc. 
This  reform,  like  others,  however,  must  of  necessity  be  gradual  in  its 
operation.  The  various  grades  in  religious  society  are  still  needed, 
and  each  must  use  its  own  method  until  it  understands  some  other 
to  be  better. 

"^Xhe  Essay,  Mrs.  Mott  thought,  was  admirable  in  its  methods  of 
asserdng  Divme  Providence,  and  justifying  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 
It  was  even  more  convincing  than  at  the  first  hearing,  (Mrs.  Mott  was 
with  Lord  and  Lady  Amberley  at  a  smaller  meeting  where  it  was 
first  read),  and,  far  from  finding  the  repetition  wearisome,  she  wished 
she  had  a  week  for  the  careful  study  of  it 

*^  Year  by  year,  more  and  more  people  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
plain  statement  of  these  ideas.  Elias  Hicks  long  ago  taught  this 
same  doctrine ;  and  when  some  timid  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  questioned  him  in  regard  to  it,  he  asked  impressively  —  Are 
we  to  go  back  to  miracles  ? 

**  Let  us  carry  the  high  truths  suggested  in  this  Essay  into  life ; 
into  social  and  civil  life,  into  business,  and  politics.  Perhaps  here 
is  where  our  friends  the  Spiritualists  fail,  since  they  are  said  not  to 
be  reformatory  in  practice.  We  need  to  show  forth  our  faith  by  our 
activity  in  all  good  works.  The  natural  and  the  spiritual  ought  never 
to  be  spoken  of  antagonistically.  Both  belong  to  man,  and  both 
should  be  recogpiized  and  cultivated  in  childhood  ;  for,  by  so  recog- 
nizing both,  we  gain  the  benefit  of  both. 

**  Elias  Hicks  once  expressed  his  idea  by  saying,  at  the  close  of  a 
meeting  where  these  ideas  had  been  in  controversy  —  To  the  Christ 
nHio  was  ftfV€r  crucified,  who  never  died  or  was  buried,  and  who  had 
no  need  to  rise  from  the  dead,  I  commend  you. 

**  The  great  fault  in  Spiritualism,  Mrs.  Mott  said,  seemed  to  her  to 
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be  its  looking  beyond  the  grave  instead  of  attending  to  the  present 
life  and  state.  We  need  to  apply  all  truths  to  life  ;  to  teach  &e  gos- 
pel of  truth  and  humanity  for  present  uses  as  well  as  future  ones. 
Most  conversions  are  made  to  sects,  comparatively  few  to  truthi  and 
love.  We  dwell  rather  in  Judaism  than  Christianity,  through  the 
prevailing  false  reverence  for  the  Bible,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  sacra- 
ments.  We  have  not  yet  learned  to  treat  these  things  simply  and 
naturally. 

"  Robert  Dale  Owen  was  the  next  speaker.  Referring  to  the  criti- 
cism on  nomenclature  that  had  been  made,  he  said — The  French 
say  spiritist  and  spiritism,  but  even  if  these  terms  are  more  accurate, 
they  would  mislead  the  mass  of  hearers  here,  and  thus  would  be  ob- 
jectionable. If  asked  as  to  his  own  religious  belief,  he  would  prefer 
to  call  himself  a  Jesuit,  only  that  this  term,  instead  of  bearing  its 
proper  signification,  a  follower  of  the  ideas  taught  by  Jesus,  had  been 
made  by  circumstances  to  convey  a  meaning  far  different  For  the 
society  with  which  he  was  identified,  he  preferred  the  name  Spiritual- 
ist, as  having  a  more  extended  meaning  than  the  other. 

"  He  liked  the  Essay,  because  it  taught  the  universality  of  law.  All 
that  we  perceive  is  natural.  Between  the  two  worlds,  visible  and  in- 
visible, there  is  but  a  thin  veil.  We  should  give  as  fair  an  examina- 
tion to  Spiritualism  as  to  any  phenomena  of  the  natural  world  ;  ex- 
amine the  ultra-mundane,  as  far  as  we  can  reach  it,  as  carefully  as 
the  mundane.  If  the  evidence  for  the  Scripture  miracles  be  unsatis- 
factory and  insufficient,  let  that  be  plainly  declared.  Dr.  Temple, 
the  distinguished  Master  of  the  Rugby  School,  and  one  of  the  authors 
of  '^  Essays  and  Reviews,"  says  that  miracles  have  now  become  a 
stumbling-block.  The  wonders  of  Spiritualism  are  not  miracles.  I 
believe  them  all  to  be  in  accordance  with  great  natural  laws ;  and 
these  are  to  be  found  only  by  patient  and  faithful  searching. 

"  Among  the  members  and  guests  at  this  meeting,  besides  those 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  were  the  venerable  James  Mott,  ct 
Philadelphia,  Miss  Mattie  Griffith,  whose  noble  Anti-Slavery  work  is 
remembered  by  all  readers  of  The  Standard,  Miss  Louisa  Alcott, 
Miss  Stevenson,  and  Mrs.  Severance.  The  occasion  was  felt  by  all, 
I  believe,  to  be  a  feast  of  good  things.  I  hope  the  crumbs  duu 
hastily  collected  ¥dll  prove  acceptable." 


-«♦»» 


so  THE  BATTLE  THRIVES. 


O  THANKFULLY  the  banners  go 
To  skies  that  no  more  lower, 
And  cannons  boom  that  from  the  foe 
Bring  home  a  festal  hour. 

Proclaim  the  news  through  every  State, 

No  longer  is  there  doubt, 
The  flag  of  freedom  symbols  Fats, 

And  foes  are  put  to  rout 

O  Arm  and  true  the  North  shall  stand 
And  guard  its  fair  won  trust, 

Build  high  and  grand  o'er  sacred  land 
The  temple  of  the  Just 


II. 

Two  trial-years  have  come  and  gone, 

And  brave  exulting  song: 
The  shadows  of  the  kindling  dawn. 

Concealed  the  ancient  wrong. 

Ah !  precious  blood  but  half  redeems. 

The  battle  is  not  done ; 
Not  yet  fulfilled  are  early  dreams, 

And  peace  has  not  begun. 


III. 

Give  Fate  her  ways  of  high  behest, 
She  tries  the  reins  and  proves,— 

Fair  Freedom  fettered  with  the  best 
Overcomes  by  tardy  moves  ; 

She  rules  above  the  wiles  of  foe,  — 
What  boots  the  fresh  assault? 

Here 's  cheer  to  the  final  overthrow ! 
The  land  corrects  its  fault 
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IV. 

O  deed  of  justice  firmly  wrought! 

O  faithful  battle  done  1 
Give  prosperous  speed  to  the  people's  thoug^t^ 

And  victory  full  be  won  I 

To  tireless  duty  northmen  come^  — 

No  perfect  work  shall  lag; 
No  sound  is  heard  of  fife  or  drum. 

They  bear  00  symbol^ag. 

The  waiting  ages  hold  the  palm. 

And  they  the  loyal  plan, 
Whose  Faith  is  their  unending  psalm 

Of  equal  laws  for  man. 


V. 

So  people  nursing  still  their  theme 
Ascend  to  peace  and  power, 

Extend  the  right  themselves  esteem, 
The  right  of  Freedom's  dower. 

Their  foe  once  dead  is  risen  friend. 
Now  blessing  on' their  lives; 

They  share  one  fortune  to  the  end. 
And  so  TH£  Battus  Thrives  1 


IL 


■^^f- 


BOOK  NOTICES. 
A  New  Miracle-play  wrrH  the  Miracles  Omittbd. 

[Jesus  der  Christ  Ein  StCick  (Ur  die  Volksbnhne,  neun  Handlangen  mit  eiiiem 
Nachspiel.  von  A.  B.  Dulk.  Stuttgart :  Verlag  von  Emil  Ebner.  1865.  iztoa, 
pp.  VI.  28a] 

In  the  drama  "  Jesus  the  Christ,"  we  have  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a 
modem  miracle-play  written  from  a  rationalistic  stand-point  The  author 
has  woven  into  it  the  results  of  the  boldest  theological  criticism ;  and  tiie 
several  incidents  as  well  as  the  general  invention  of  his  plot  show  a  thorough 
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od  sympathetic  study  of  Eichhom  and  Paulus,  Strauss  and  Baur.  H« 
sctudes  all  supernaturatism,  and  endeavors  to  present  only  the  pure  kernel 
f  historical  truth  freed  from  mythical  accretions,  to  "sever  himself  &>im 
(^mas,  and  delineate  Christ  as  a  man."  "  My  drama,"  he  says,  "has  notb* 
ig  in  common  with  the  literalism  and  the  mysticism  of  the  'pious,' 
Itbough  the  utterances  of  Jesus  are  derived  almost  entirety  from  the  Cos* 
el,  and  especially  from  that  of  John.  For  this  reason  Orthodoxies  and 
Icclesiasticisms  have  assailed  me  on  all  sides."  In  short,  he  aims  to  give 
faithful  dramatic  portraiture  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  whose  birth, 
fe,  labors  and  death  are  regarded  as  the  "pure  fruits  of  the  natural  and 
rganic  development  of  humanity";  and  thus  " extracts  the  Man  of  Nas- 
retb  from  the  accumulated  legends  by  which  his  teal,  form,  and  character' 
ave  been  disfigured  and  obscured."  Herr  Dulk's  drama  consists  of  nine 
cts  (HandiuHgeH),  which  are  divided  into  representatives  {Darstellitngek), 
nd  subdivided  into  scenes  (Auftritti).  The  acts  are  as  follows :  I.  Rome 
nd  Judah.  3.  The  Temptation.  3.  The  Messiah.  4.  The  Purification 
f  the  Temple.  5.  The  Last  Supper.  6.  Sabbatha,  or  The  Trial  7.  Gol- 
otha,  or  The  Cruciliction.  S.  The  Resurrection.  9.  The  Ascension, 
"ben  follows  a  Nathipiel  of  twelve  scenes,  in  which  several  of  the  apoaties 
ppear,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  at  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  in  Cesarea 
re  vividly  depicted,  although  the  chronological  sequence  of  events  is  not 
trictly  observed.  The  second  scene  of  the  first  act  is  the  key  to  the 
'bole  play.  Jesus  is  there  represented  as  leaving,  at  early  dawn,  an-Essene 
illage  in  which  he  had  been  educated  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  of 
krimatbea,  chief  of  that  sect  From  the  conversation  which  ensues,  we 
:am  that  the  instructor  had  been  urging  his  pupil  to  become  a  permanent 
lember  of  the  Essene  brotherhood ;  but  Jesus  felt  inspired  to  a  higher 
lission  among  his  fellow-men.    "  Bear  then,  our  principles  into  the  world," 

lys  his  teacher ;  "embody  them  in  life Blessed  be  thy  career.     I 

ave  early  initiated  thee  into  thi:  sublime  science  of  the  Therapeutz ;  a 
irc  and  rich  treasure  is  the  art  of  bodily  healing  that  thou  takest  with 
lee."  Jesus  replies  :  "  And  richer  still,  the  art  of  the  cure  of  souls." 
*he  two  friends  continued  this  conversation  for  some  time,  mingling  pre- 
epts  of  love  and  truth  and  brotherhood  with  expressions  of  admiration 
>r  the  beautiful  landscape  of  green  valleys,  golden  fields  and  woody  heights 
cretching  far  beyond  the  towers  of  the  Holy  City.  Finally  Jesus  departs 
ttering  these  words :  "  Farewell,  peaceful  abode  1  the  world  is  mine,  why 
loum  for  thee  i  "  In  the  next  scene  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  and  Mary 
lagdalene  are  journeying  together  to  Jerusalem  10  celebrate  the  feast  of 
'urim.  The  former  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of 
er  SOD  whom  she  expects  to  meet  soon  at  the  temple  :  and  at  the  earnest 
olicitation  of  her  companion,  relates,  in  a  rapt  and  highly  poetic  Style,  the 
tory  of  the  miraculous  conception,  from  which  it  appears  that  Joseph,  her 
ffianced,  was  altogether  sceptical  as  to  the  angelic  apparition,  and  declared 
he  celestial  messenger  to  be  only  »  white-robed  Essene.  The  closing 
icene  of  the  first  act  iQ  which  fhn  heroic  lanaticism  of  the  Jewish  sealots, 
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as  they  stand  mute  but  immovable  before  the  onset  of  the  Roman  legions, 
forces  Pilate  to  remove  the  Imperial  standards  (idolatrous  to  an  Israelite 
because  they  bore  the  image  of  the  emperor,)  are  finely  wrought  out  and 
fidl  of  dramatic  power. 

Herr  Dulk  makes  the  Temptation  purely  subjective,  a  clearing-up  pro- 
cess in  the  recesses  of  Jesus'  soul.  Schleiermacher's  idea  that  the  devil 
originated  in  a  limited  observation  of  self  (as  the  idea  of  angels  arose  from 
a  limited  observation  of  nature)  is  the  only  kind  of  Satanic  agency  admitted 
into  the  play.  The  struggle  is  wholly  interior ;  it  is  an  effort  to  solve  the 
enigma  of  a  two  fold  being,  a  conflict  between  the  weak  flesh  and  the  wil- 
ling spirit,  always  fierce  enough  in  human  nature  without  the  intervention 
of  any  diabolus  ex  machina.  In  the  mediaeval  mysteries  a  prominent  r^ 
was  assigned  to  the  devil  and  his  court.  He  was  the  inspirer  of  wicked  de- 
signs, the  visible  originator  of  all  the  persecutions  which  the  Saviour  suffer- 
ed, the  seducer  of  Judas  whose  body,  after  he  had  hanged  himself,  was  torn 
and  devoured  by  a  legion  of  imps.  Satan  continued  to  perform  these  offices 
in  the  Oberammergau  mysteries  until  the  year  18 10.  Before  the  dawAig 
light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  diabolic  spectre  vanished  ;  and  the  in- 
fluences and  actions  which  were  once  attributed  directly  to  a  malign  person- 
ality, were  made  to  flow  from  the  selflshness,  ambitions  and  evil  thoughts 
of  man  himself.  By  this  change  the  Oberammergau  play  was  not  only 
made  to  teach  a  more  rational  theology,  but  also  attained  a  higher  unity 
and  perfection  as  a  work  of  art.  Out  of  the  human  heart  are  the  issues  of 
life  in  the  real  world  and  in  the  drama.  The  angels  that  '*  came  and  min- 
istered unto  him ''  are  Mary  his  mother,  and  Mary  Magdalene,  who  seek 
^im  in  the  wilderness,  bringing  bread  and  wine  for  his  refreshment  The 
word  ^ai'MVQWf  employed  by  Mathew  signifies  that  the  ministration,  what- 
ever may  have  been  its  source,  consisted  in  providing  physical  sustenance. 
The  last  words  of  this  act  in  Jesus'  soliloquy  revealed  the  nature  and  par- 
pose  of  the  temptation  :  *'  Father  I  have  become  Thy  Son.    In  my  extreme 

necessity.  Thou  didst  strengthen  my  fainting  heart Receive  me 

now  to  Thy  office ;  for  thou  hast,  to-day,  sent  me  into  the  world."  The 
third  and  fourth  acts  of  the  drama  adhere  very  closely  to  the  Gospels  as 
regards  sayings  and  events,  although  little  attention  is  paid  to  their  chron- 
ological order.  Of  the  disciples,  Judas  is  the  most  prominent,  and  his 
career  is  full  of  tragic  interest.  His  character,  as  unfolded  by  Herr  DnUc, 
is  essentially  the  same  as  Schollmeyer  and  De  Quincey  assume  it  to  have 
been.  In  other  words,  he  is  not  a  traitor  but  an  impatient  and  presump- 
tous  man,  uniting  great  administrative  talent,  with  narrow  and  selfish  aims, 
ever  ready  to  sacrifice  his  soul  on  the  altar  of  secular  ambition.  Still  it  is 
not  personal  avarice  that  impels  him,  but  patriotic  zeal  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Israel.  With  not  the  least  enthusiasm  for  truth  and  humanity  he 
is  intensely  devoted  to  the  glory  of  his  nation.  He  expected  from  the  Mes- 
siah the  establishment  of  a  visible  kingdom  and  eniancipation  fix)m  the  Ro- 
man yoke.  This  is  what  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  and  the  anther^ 
itative  purging  of  the  temple  mean  to  his  mind.  When  no  such  result  foQoire 
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he  cm  no  longer  repress  his  disappointment    He  regards  Jesus  as  a  divine 
dreamer  destitute  of  the  energy  of  will  and  decision  of  character  which  are 
absolutely  essential  to  success.    He  resolves,  therefore,  to  bring  him  into 
direct  collision  with  his  enemies  and  thus  compel  him  to  reveal  himself  as 
king.    Even  the  words  uttered  by  Jesus  at  the  Last  Supper,  ''  That  thou 
doest,  do  quickly,"  are  interpreted  by  Judas  as  an  approval  of  the  plan 
which  he  had  conceived  and  now  hastens  to  execute ;  as  if  the  Master  were 
conscious  of  a  want  of  executive  ability,  and  glad  to  have  the  effect  sup- 
pfied  by  his  more  practical  and  energetic  disciple.    The  passage  in  Judas' 
8(4i1oquy,  *M  am  thy  arm,  thou  art  my  head.  ....  Thou  speakest  and  put- 
test  the  sword  into  my  hand,"  expresses  his  conception  of  the  relation  which 
tiiey  bear  to  each  other.    '*  I  alone  of  his  followers,"  he  continues,  '*  do  not 
despair,  but  act,  ....  Why  should  1  torment  myself  in  seeking  to  fathom 
each  of  his  dark  sayings.     Let  him  speak  more  clearly.    Yet,  is  not  this 
dear  :  '  Do  quickly  ?'....  He  commits  himself  to  me,  I  will  guide  him." 
With  this  end  in  view,  he  organizes  an  armed  band  of  the  most  trustworthy 
iMlots  who  lie  in  ambush  ready  to  rise  against  the   Romans  as  soon  as 
Jesus  shall  proclaim  himself  King  of  the  Jews.    But  when  these  men  see 
that  Jesus  allows  himself  to  be  led  away  captive,  they  cry  out,  '*  crucify 
hum"  partly  from  anger  at  his  seemii^  pusillanimity,  and  partly  in  order  to 
a:vert  suspicion  from  themselves  as  conspirators  against  Roman   power. 
Judas,  however,  is  extremely  perplexed  at  the  unexpected  result,  and  con- 
stantly exclaims  :  ^  Will  he  suffer  or  will  he  free  us."     It  is  also  intimated 
diat  between  Iscariot  and  Magdalene  there  had  existed  an  illicit  love  until 
the  pure  personal  influence  of  Jesus  reclaimed  her  to  virtue ;  after  which 
diey  were  betrothed.    But  when  Magdalene  brings  the  alabaster  box  of 
ointment  and  pours  it  upon  the  Saviour's  head,  Judas  regards  this  act  as 
the  end  of  all  his  hopes,  and  exclaims  :  *'  Alas,  the  costly  spikenard  which 
she  had  saved  so  long  and  jealously  for  our  marriage-feast     O  God  !    All 
to  him  !  "    There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  record  to  justify,  or  suggest 
such  an  hjrpothesis  ;  although  some  traditions  favor  it     We  think  the  au- 
thor mars  both  the  moral  dignity  and  artistic  unity  of  his  drama  by  intro- 
ducing a  supposed  feeling  of  injured  affection  as  a  minor  motive  for  Judas' 
conduct  Throughout  the  whole  play,  this  disciple  is  animated  by  an  intense 
but  narrow  sentiment  of  patriotism,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  bring  about 
a  tragical  conflict  with  the  sublime  philanthropy  of  the  Master. 

Herr  Dulk's  theory  of  the  crucifixion  as  set  forth  in  the  seventh  act,  is 
that  Jesus  did  not  really  die  on  the  cross,  but  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who 
as  an  Essene  was  skilled  in  '*  the  sublime  art  of  Hippocrates,"  administered 
to  him  a  powerful  anaesthetic  supposed  by  the  multitude  to  be  simply  vine- 
gar. The  effect  of  this  potion  was  (as  Joseph  of  Arimathea  explains  at 
some  length,  and  with  much  show  of  medical  knowledge  to  Nicodemus)  to 
suspend  without  destroying  the  functions  of  life.  It  was  well  known  to 
the  Jews  that  crucifixion  did  not  necessarily  produce  death  ;  hence  arose 
the  custom  of  breaking  the  bones  of  criminals  before  taking  them  down 
from  the  cross.    But  Pilate  readily  grants  permission  to  Joseph  of  Ari- 
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mathea  and  Nicodemus  to  bury  the  body  of  Jesus  before  the  executioiier 
had  inflicted  the  coup  de  grace.  After  he  had  been  lain  in  the  sepulchre 
and  the  stone  sealed  and  the  watch  set,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  two  Essene 
assistants  enter  the  tomb  through  a  subterranean  passage  from  the  valley  of 
Gihon,  and  by  the  application  of  restoratives  finally  succeed  in  bringing 
him  to  life  again.  During  this  period  of  painful  suspense,  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea utters  a  fervent  pra3rer  beginning,  "  Lord  !  Lord  !  Thou  gavest 
him  to  me,  erst,  in  the  storm  of  my  life  and  in  passion,"  and  containing 
many  other  broken  ejaculations  which  could  spring  only  from  the  tender 
solicitude  of  a  father,  and  which  startle  Nicodemus  who  exclaims,  ''J^^^P^  ^ 

Joseph  !     Bethink  thyself ;  thou  wanderest  in  thy  speech A  strange 

prayer  thou  hast  uttered Doth  any  one  know  of  this  that  thou  hast 

said  ? ''  Joseph  of  Arimathea  without  heeding  the  words  of  his  companion 
continues  his  prayer  :  '*  O  that  I  might  have  revealed  myself  to  him,''  &c^ 
until  the  slight  trembling  of  an  earthquake  is  felt,  and  Jesus  shows  signs  of 
returning  life.  But  when  the  work  of  restoration  is  complete,  it  is  s|j|l 
found  to  be  impossible  to  conduct  the  faint  sufferer  through  the  dark  and 
narrow  corridor,  by  which  his  friends  had  attained  access  to  him.  Nothing 
remains  then,  but  to  roll  away  the  sealed  stone  from  within.  This  is  done 
by  two  Essene  youths  whose  torches  and  white  robes,  as  they  walk  forth, 
terrify  the  Roman  soldiers  and  create  the  Impression  of  a  supernatural  ap- 
paration.  One  of  the  Essenes  returns  to  the  tomb  with  instructions  to 
await  the  expected  visit  of  the  disciples  and  inform  them  of  what  has  taken 
place  and  where  their  Lord  and  Master  may  be  found.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing the  women  come  to  the  sepulchre,  and  are  accosted  by  the  Essene  who 
announces  to  them  that  Jesus  is  risen  and  bids  them  tell  his  disciples  to 
meet  him  in  Galilee.  Loving  hearts  and  an  excited  imagination  easily  con- 
vert the  herald  of  such  good  tidings,  clad  as  he  is  in  *'  raiment  white  as 
snow,'*  into  an  angel.  Le  miracle  de  V amour  est  accompii.  The  ninth  act 
opens  in  the  garden  of  an  Essene  convent  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Jesus 
with  "  visage  pale  and  wan  "  is  reclining  upon  a  pillowed  couch,  breathing 
the  fragrance  of  flowers,  and  soothed  by  the  sweet  murmur  of  fountains. 
Near  him  is  seated  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  The  thoughts  and  conversation 
of  father  and  son  are  full  of  calm  poetic  beauty,  as  they  look  down  in  the 
peaceful  morning  upon  the  landscape  below,  where  the  towers  and  pinnae 
cles  of  the  City  of  David  are  tipped  with  **  the  ruddy,  golden,  tender  light" 
of  the  rising  sun.  Jesus  expresses  a  determination  to  pass  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  solitude,  apart  from  his  disciples,  in  order  that  they,  no  longer  re- 
lying upon  him,  may  learn  to  "  seek  the  will  of  God  within  themselves." 
But  before  his  final  departure,  he  wishes  to  have  one  more  interview  widi 
them,  and  invites  them  to  meet  him  at  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Meanwhile 
Jesus  falls  asleep  and  is  left  alone.  After  a  time  Mary  Magdalene  enters 
the  garden  and  awakens  him  by  plucking  flowers  and  strewing  them  on  his 
couch  and  person.  The  strong  and  gradually  purified  love  of  this  woman 
for  the  Saviour,  and  his  affection  towards  her  form  one  of  the  most  highly 
dramatic  features  of  the  play.    The  ever  increasing  intensity  of  her  passion 
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rises  at  length  to  worship ;  all  her  efforts  and  aspirations  towards  God  lead 
her  only  to  the  feet  of  this  man ;  kneeling  at  his  side,  as  he  speaks  of  sep- 
aration, she  exclaims  : 

"Jesus,  Thou  art  my  God  !     Go  not  from  me  !  '* 

The  parting  scene  takes  place  on  a  mountain-top  encircled  with  mists, 
cot  of  which  Jesus  suddenly  emerges  and  addresses  his  waiting  disciples, 
as  recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  The  Acts,  only  at  much  greater  length. 
Hen*  Dulk  weaves  into  his  farewell  discourse  many  things  which  the  Evan- 
gelists represent  the  Saviour  as  saying,  before  his  crucifixion.  Having  in- 
structed and  blessed  his  followers,  Jesus  retires  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
came.  Suddenly  the  sun  breaks  forth  and  casts  the  shadow  of  his  form 
upon  a  cloud  which  thus  seems  to  receive  him  out  of  their  sight.  But  it  is 
only  the  brightness  of  a  moment ;  dense  mists  veil  again  the  summit  of  Oli- 
vet An  Essene  youth  '^  in  white  apparel ''  then  appears  and  says  :  ^*  Ye 
men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ?  this  same  Jesus 
which  is  taken  from  you,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him 
go  into  heaven."  Meanwhile  Jesus  points  to  his  image  reflected,  and  as  it 
were,  transfigured  on  the  cloud,  exclaims,  "  The  hour  of  Tabor,"  and  sinks 
lifeless  into  the  arms  of  Joseph  and  his  attendants,  who  carry  him  away 
through  the  mists. 

J^^sus  der  Christ  is  not  merely  a  dramatic  poem  to  be  read  as  a  literary 
production,  but  also  a  drama  to  be  acted  ;  and  in  an  appendix  the  author  has 
given  specific  directions  in  respect  to  costume.  The  prescribed  vestments 
are  for  the  most  part  historically  accurate,  and  appropriate  to  the  several 
characters  ;  they  are  also  combined  so  artistically  as  to  produce  in  the  dif- 
ferent scenes  a  fine  pictorial  effect  But,  although  the  play  was  written  for 
the  stage,  die  Ungunst  der  Umstande  has  hitherto  rendered  the  representa- 
tion of  it  impossible.  One  of  these  unfavorable  circumstances  (in  our  opin- 
ion) is  the  wearisome  length  of  the  piece  ;  but  the  chief  obstacle  (according 
to  the  author)  is  to  be  found  in  the  sleepless  vigilence  of  Zion's  Watchman, 
die  Glaubenspolizei.  It  seems  to  us  also,  that  Herr  Dulk  makes  too  fre- 
quent claims  upon  natural  phenomena  by  repeatedly  pressing  into  his  ser- 
vice, storms,  clouds,  mirages  and  earthquakes.  Indeed,  an  occasional  mir- 
acle would  be  a  relief  to  so  much  meteorology.  Besides,  what  shall  be  said 
of  the  moral  honesty  of  Jesus  who  leaves  his  disciples  in  the  illusion  of  a 
supernatural  resurrection,  and  adds  to  it  the  coup  de  theatre  of  a  sham  as- 
cension }  This  trick  of  the  magic  lantern  degrades  him.  The  plot  is  con- 
structed with  skill,  and  developed  with  freedom  and  naturalness.  The 
characters  are  well  embodied  and  generally  act  from  rational  motives,  so 
that  the  reader  is  able  to  follow  them  with  interest  and  sympathy.  The 
national  features  of  Jews  and  Romans  are  brought  into  sharp  antithesis,  and 
delineated  with  vividness  and  sometimes  with  genuine  comic  talent  Judas 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  psychological  portraiture.  The  tone  and  tem-. 
per  of  his  mind  being  depicted  in  the  first  act,  his  subsequent  career  be- 
comes not  only  explicable  but  also  inevitable,  without  debasing  him  into  the 
sordid  wretch  who  would  betray  his  Messiah  fo  the  poor  pittance  of  thirty 
shekels  of  silver. 
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Bat  here  arises  a  fundamental  question :  Is  the  theme  too  sacred  fisr  tlie 
stage  ?  More  than  a  century  ago,  Lessing  maintained  that  the  theatre  a 
not  merely  a  means  of  popular  diversion,  but  that  it  has  a  higher  and 
nobler  aim  as  a  school  of  moral  and  esthetic  culture.  If  its  mission  be  to 
teach  truth  and  inculcate  virtue,  why  should  it  not  seek  to  unfold  the  divin- 
es t  truth  and  to  portray  the  most  perfect  virtue  ?  If  the  story  of  the  Saviour 
be  not  desecrated  by  a  musical  representation  in  the  works  of  Bach  and 
Handel,  nor  by  being  delineated  in  fresco,  or  on  canvass,  why  should  it  lose 
any  of  its  sacredness  by  an  association  with  the  higher  art  in  which  the 
charms  of  music  and  of  painting  are  combined,  and  enlivened  by  histrionic 
action  ?  In  Ancient  Athens  the  sublimest  facts  of  life  and  religion,  were 
dramatized  ;  and  our  own  observation  of  the  mysteries  at  OberammeigaB, 
corroborates  the  testimony  of  those  who  believe  that  the  dangers  resulting 
from  that  rude  Passion-play  are  far  outweighed  by  its  wholesome  infin- 
ences.  E.  p.  evan& 


Theism,  Doctrinal  and  Practical  ;    or  Didactic  Religious  Ut- 
terances.   By  Francis  W.  Newman.    London :  John  Chapman. 

We  congratulate  those  who  have  not  yet  read  this  noble  work  on  tbe 
opportunity  now  offered  them  by  the  publishers  of  The  Radical^  to  par- 
chase  it  on  very  reasonable  terms.  These  utterances  are  not  so  measured 
in  their  form  as  in  their  quality.  They  constitute,  all  things  considered, 
the  clearest  statement  of  a  genuine,  out-and-out  Theistic  faith,  that  has  yet 
been  made.  They  abound  in  passages  of  most  stirring  spiritual  expres- 
sion. They  are  characterized  by  the  severest  logic  from  the  beginnii^  to 
the  end.  No  friend  of  Theism  can  feel  himself  possessed  of  its  ricbot 
love  until  he  has  read  these  words.  And  until  its  enemies  have  read  thOB 
and  refuted  them,  they  would  do  well  not  to  imagine  themselves  oob- 
querors. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  books,  the  first  of  which  is  devoted  to  the 
theory  of  Religion,  the  second  to  a  series  of  Proverbs,  illustrative  and  con- 
firmative of  the  preceding  book,  the  Religious  Life.  The  form  of  the  W 
and  third  books  is  not  unlike  that  of  Tupper's  Proverbial  Philosophjft 
fact  which  should  deter  no  devout  hater  of  Tupper,  from  reading  Profet- 
sor  Newman's  book :  for,  save  in  form,  there  is  no  resemblance  between 
the  crowded  thoughts  of  the  Professor,  and  the  detestable  pucriKtlei 
of  the  poet.  But  it  does  great  credit  to  Professor's  Newman's  heart  A>^ 
he  has  chosen  to  put  his  thought  with  this  form,  knowing  as  we  do,  that  be 
has  not  chosen  it  as  poetry,  but  as  a  medium  for  communicating  his  ideti 
to  the  many  —  for  Professor  Newman  is  nothing  if  he  is  not  a  democrat 
and  his  main  appeal  is  always  to  the  many  —  however  cogent  be  hisaigO" 
ments  that  are  intended  for  the  few.  But  while  we  have  nothing  but  piw** 
for  the  spirit  that  prompted  this  semi-poetic  form  of  expression,  we  can  W 
doubt  the  correctness  of  the  judgment  that  inferred  from  the  popnlarity » 
Tuppcr's  book,  that  a  similar  form  would  tend  to  popularize  a  book  so£r> 
ferent  in  its  essential  character.    If  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  the  tme  ret-    , 
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son  for  the  popularity  of  Tupper's  book  must  be  looked  for  in  its  substance 
rather  than  in  its  form.  Because  the  world  is  common-place,  and  because 
Tapper  was  the  quintessence  of  common-place,  Tupper  for  a  time  was  popu- 
lar. But  Professor  Newman's  book  is  anything  but  common-place,  and 
cannot  be  made  to  appear  so,  even  by  being  invested  with  a  form  which, 
after  Tupper,  should  be  set  apart  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enshrining  plati- 
tudes. Such  popularity  as  the  Professor's  "  Theism  "  wins  for  itself,  must 
be  won  on  other  and  much  higher  grounds. 

The  chapter  on  *'  Intuition  and  Verification,"  (page  22),  furnishes  the  key 
to  Professor  Newman's  method  of  procedure.  His  Theism  rests  on  no 
^wure  intuition,"  but  upon  intuition  verified  in  various  ways.  He  asks  no 
odds.  Even  his  axioms  he  prefers  to  verify.  His  first  verification  of  the 
intuitions  of  the  individual,  is  the  consensus  of  the  race  ;  his  second,  the 
powers  of  happiness  which  virtue  brings  into  the  soul : 

"  For  happiness  unaimed  at  by  each  man  for  himself 
Comes  in  no  small  measure  to  each  as  he  gains  inward  harmony.** 

A  third  verification  arises  from  the  fact  that  Religion, 

"  Which  even  in  its  rudeness  is  always  an  intense  power, 
In  its  purer  spiritualism  becomes  a  power  of  Good, 
For  nothing  so  enables  man  to  withstand  temptation, 
To  endure  calamity,  or  to  persevere  in  courageous  virtue, 
As  the  belief  in  a  present  God  listening  to  our  voice, 
Whose  eye  watches  our  conduct  and  approves  our  rectitude." 

Directly  or  incidentally  Professor  Newman  discusses  in  this  book  every 
problem  that  is  now  agitating  the  twin  worlds  of  theology  and  philosophy  — 
and  discusses  these  problems  moreover  in  their  severest  and  most  funda- 
mental forms.  There  are  here  no  men  of  straw  set  up  to  be  pulled  down 
again  with  boundless  ostentations.  That  trick  so  dear  to  theologians  is 
evidently  not  a  favorite  one  with  our  Professor.  He  prefers  to  grapple 
with  real  difficulties  —  of  which  God  knows  there  are  enough.  And  we 
know  not  which  to  admire  most  —  the  theoretical  or  practical  part  of  his 
performance  ;  thus,  from  one  section  of  the  latter  we  select  most  earnestly, 
his  plea  in  favor  of  capital  punishment.  Even  here  his  arguments  are 
possibly  good  enough  so  far  as  they  go.  But  they  are  wholly  a  priori  in 
their  character,  and  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  on  inductive  grounds  that 
capital  punishment  causes  more  crime  than  it  prevents. 

In  reading  this  book  nothing  strikes  us  more  forcibly  than  the  Profes- 
sor's skill  in  anticipating  and  answering  the  various  objections  that  might 
be  waged  against  his  various  positions.  He  not  only  sees  through  his  sub- 
ject, but  he  sees  round  it  Nor  is  he  content  with  making  a  great  show  of 
refutations,  while  purposely  ignoring  what  he  knows  to  be  the  strong  points 
in  the  positions  of  his  adversary.  He  states  the  arguments  of  his  oppo- 
nents better  than  they  could  themselves  state  them,  and  then  proceeds  to 
demolish  them.  In  the  period  that  intervened  btttmnfttiie  publication  of 
bis  book  on  ''The  Soul,"  and  this  volume,  ^ti  >* acquaint- 

ance with  the  noblest  kind  of  ('*  self-entiding^  iled  him 
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not  only  to  express  more  simply  and  truly  the  strength  of  Theism,''  but  to 
see  to  how  great  an  extent  the  Atheist  oftentimes  accepts  your  Theism  vidh 
out  your  definition. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  make  extracts  from  these  pages  that  are  so  bur- 
dened with  great  thoughts  and  comprehensive  views.  But  if  we  should 
begin,  we  should  not  know  where  to  leave  o(L  We  shall  conclude,  there- 
fore, by  advising  the  readers  of  this  notice  to  get  the  book  at  once,  and  ^ve 
it  the  careful  and  repeated  perusal  which  its  authorship  and  quality  demand 
of  every  lover  of  Free  Thought  and  wholesome  inspiration.  j.  w.  c 

The  Human  Element  in  the  Inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Scrip* 
TURES.  By  T.  F.  Curtis,  D.  D.,  late  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
University  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co,  445 
Broadway.     1867.    i2mo.  pp.  386. 

This  book,  written  by  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  /at^fy  Professor  of  Thedogy 
in  a  Baptist  Theological  School  in  Pennsylvania,  is  in  many  respects 
peculiar  and  remarkable. 

The  author,  dating  his  Preface  from  Cambridgeport,  Massachusetts,  teOt 
us  that  his  successive  examinations  of  the  great  subject  of  Scriptural  Inspi- 
ration, for  the  annual  delivery  of  his  Theological  Lectures,  pnxlaced  a 
steady  growth  of  those  lectures  in  one  direction,  namely,  a  fuller  recogni- 
tion of  the  Human  element  in  the  Books  of  Scripture.  Since  his  re- 
searches manifestly  led  him  away  from  the  view  of  Inspiration  which  he 
had  formerly  taught,  and  which  his  associates  still  held,  and  which  was  held 
as  a  fixed  point  of  belief  by  the  Institution,  and  the  Sect  which  founded 
it — he  thought  it  well  to  resign  his  Professorship  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  subject,  and  of  gaining  an  m- 
shackled  position  from  which  to  publish  his  views  of  it  This  volume,  very 
recently  published,  is  the  result  of  that  examination. 

A  beautiful  spirit  of  Christian  love  pervades  the  work,  which  exhibits  also 
candor  and  justice  towards  the  holders  of  different  views  on  both  sides.    It 
has  evidently  been  a  painful  thing  to  the  author  to  differ  with  brethren 
whom  he  esteems  and  loves,  in  a  matter  which  they  are  likely  to  regard  u 
religious  defection  on  his  part.    On  the  other  hand,  he  has  clearly  seen 
"  that  men  in  Evangelical  religious  circles  were  for  the  most  part  too  cau- 
tious in  sp>eaking  with  candor,  or  in  making  any  concessions  not  absdutely 
wrung  from  them  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  that  the  iendemty  tf 
much  of  the  teaching  in  our   Theological  Seminaries  is  to  stifle  dee^ 
thorough^  and  candid  inquiry  on  all  these  points,  and  therefore  to  leave 
our  rising  Ministrj'  quite  unprepared  for  the  work  of  the  age  before  them." 
He  perceived,  nevertheless,  "  that  in  all  the  E\'angelical  denominations  k 
growing  number  of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  ministers^  Incladiiig 
some  conspicuously  active  and  useful  in  ever)'  good  word  and  work,  were 
quietly  drifting  in  the  same  direction  "  as  himself,  without  declaring  it ;  ind^ 
feeling  **  the  duty  of  candid  utterance  of  Christian  truth  and  experience," 
he  concludes  that  '*  it  is  this  religious  reticence  which  is  the  thing  most  to 
be  dreaded." 
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Dr.  Cartis  has  been  further  stimulated  to  this  publication  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  —  "  There  are  miany  whose  minds  are  now  filled  with  most  painful 
anxieties  lest,  in  yielding  respect  to  the  Reason  God  has  placed  within  them^ 
tfaey  should  be  refusing  to  walk  by  faith  in  his  Revelation  of  himself  in  the 
Scriptures  ; "  and  he  shows  such  persons  that  this  doubt  is  caused  '*  by  the 
want  of  a  sufficiently  broad  consideration  and  honor  of  God's  other  Revela- 
tions of  himself,  in  Nature,  in  Providence,  in  History,  and  in  Religious  Ex- 
perience." 

After  touching  upon  some  unwarranted  uses  of  the  word  <'  Inspiration,'' 
Dr.  Curtis  gives  a  sketch  of  the  principal  churches  and  persons  who  have 
occupied  the  two  extremes  in  the  controversy  concerning  the  Bible.  Of 
tiiese,  some  so  exalt  the  Divine  element  contained  in  it  as  practically  to  | 
ignore  the  human  ;  others  so  exalt  the  human  element  as  to  leave  nothing 
like  Divine  authority  in  any  of  the  contents  of  the  book.  Then  he  refers 
to  those  in  more  modem  times  who  have  maintained  opinions  intermediate 
between  these  two,  describing  Cousin,  Morell,  Schleiermacher,  De  Wette, 
Neander,  Priestley,  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  Coleridge,  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  Dean 
Stanley,  Dr.  Thompson  (now  Bishop  of  Gloucester),  Bishop  Colenso,  Dr. 
Davidson,  F.  W.  Robertson  of  Brighton,  Mr.  Westcott,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Farrar,  author  of  the  '*  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought.'' 

Dr.  Curtis  formerly  held  the  belief  taught  by  Gaussen,  namely,  that  the 
Inspiration  of  Scripture  secures  its  absolute  infallibility  in  every  part ;  as 
to  its  science,  its  history,  and  its  theological  and  religious  elements.  Care- 
fol  examination  has  shown  him  that  this  hypothesis  is  unsound  ;  and  now, 
he  tells  us,  he  is  one  of  "those  who  look  upon  Inspiration  as  a  positive, 
and  not  a  negative  Divine  power ;  as  not  destroying,  but  elevating  the 
human  element  in  man ;  as  not  conferring  a  necessary  or  absolute  immun- 
ity from  all  error  or  infirmity,  but  as  guiding  the  authors  and  quickening 
their  writings  with  a  divine  life,  and  clothing  them  with  a  Divine  authority 
similar  precisely  to  that  with  which  the  Apostles  themselves  were  endowed, 
when  commissioned  to  institute  and  establish  the  primitive  Church.  That 
is  to  say,  their  inspiration  gave  them  certain  Divine  powers  as  a  whole, 
leaving  their  individual  and  human  errors  to  be  eliminated  by  degrees  as 
necessary  for  the  life  of  truth,  just  as  St  Paul  said  of  himself —  *  We  have 
this  treasure  in  earthern  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be 
of  God,  and  not  of  us  ! ' " 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  consider  those  external  and  internal  difficul- 
ties which  show  the  claim  of  infallibility  for  Old  Testament  Inspiration  to 
be  unsound,  referring  to  Colenso,  Ewald,  and  De  Wette,  for  fuller  details  of 
the  difficulties  in  question  ;  he  then  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  popular  view 
respecting  New  Testament  teachings  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Old ;  and 
then  makes  it  plain  that  New  Testament  Inspiration  makes  no  claim  or 
pretence  to  infallibility.  He  shows  that  neither  Christianity  nor  Divine 
Revelation  is  intended  to  exclude  reason,  and  that  there  is  no  antagonism 
between  Natural  and  Revealed  religion.  He  shows  the  Christian  idea  of 
the  Inspiring  Spirit,  given  to  all  devout  souls  in  modern  times  as  much  as 
in  ancient,  yet  never  guaranteeing  any  of  them  against  human  imperfection. 
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either  in  speech,  writing,  or  action.  He  then  examines  the  New  Testa- 
ment documents,  answers  objections  that  may  be  raised  against  his  state- 
ments, unfolds  more  minutely  the  true  view  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
reveals  the  bearing  of  the  whole  on  religious  efforts  and  denominations, 
and  closes  with  a  sketch  of  the  true  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

It  is  noticeable  that  Dr.  Curtis  compliments  the  great  Council  of  Ortho- 
dox Congregationalists  recently  held  in  Boston  and  Plymouth,  as  having 
intentionally  avoided  vouching  for  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  when  they 
declared  its  inspiration ;  as  having  designedly  confined  their  testimony  on 
this  point  to  an  affirmation  that  the  Bible  contains  the  word  of  God,  not 
that  it  />,  in  each  and  every  part,  the  word  of  God.  He  thinks  that,  in  view 
I  of  the  insuperable  objections  brought  by  modem  criticism  against  the 
hypothesis  of  infallible  inspiration,  these  Orthodox  Congregationalists  pre- 
ferred to  take  merely  the  general  ground  above  described,  which  is  the  view 
taken  by  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  praise 
g^ven  to  Dr.  Curtis^s  book  by  The  Congregationalist  of  this  city,  the  editon 
of  which  were  prominent  actors  in  that  Council,  looks  as  if  this  theory 
might  be  the  true  one,  though  it  is  not  popularly  so  understood. 

It  ought  to  be  said  before  closing,  that  the  numerous  typographical  etroit 
of  this  book,  many  of  them  obscuring  the  sense,  are  disgraceful  to  the  New 
York  publishers.  c  K.  w. 

Messrs.  Leypoldt  &  Holt  are  the  American  agents  of  Bernard  Taudh 
nitz,  the  famous  Leipzig  publisher,  whose  cheap,  handy  editions  of  Englidi 
authors  are  so  well  known.  Tauchnitz  has  recently  undertaken  to  intro^ 
duce  in  England  and  America  translations  of  **  the  masterpieces  of  Germat 
literature  of  recent  date  as  well  as  of  the  classical  period."  Auerbach's  Oir 
THE  Heights,  the  first  on  the  new  list,  has  found  many  delighted  readers 
already.  In  the  Year  13,  a  Tale  of  Mecklenburgle  Life,  by  Fritz  Reuter, 
which  comes  next,  is  a  simple  lively  story  of  the  time  when  Germany  was 
beginning  to  rise  against  Napoleon.  Goethe's  Faust,  in  the  translation  di 
John  Anster,  and  volumes  of  Tales  by  Paul  Heyse,  by  H.  Zschokke,  and 
by  Fouque,  will  succeed. 

It  will  give  pleasure  to  many  readers  of  The  Radical  to  learn  that  the 
attempt  is  being  made,  by  the  publishers  named  above,  to  bring  to  the 
knowledge  of  American  workingmen  the  principles  and  practical  methods, 
and  the  surprising  results,  of  co-operation.  Co-operative  Store  Soci- 
eties, already  published,  and  to  be  had  of  Leypoldt  &  Holt,  451  Broome 
St.,  New  York,  unbound  for  fifty  cents,  bound,  one  dollar,  is  an  admirable 
summary  of  what  has  been  done,  and  can  t>e  done,  to  enable  the  working- 
man  to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life  without  paying  a  large  profit  to  retadi 
traders.  Every  man  interested  in  the  great  question  of  work  and  the 
workingman^s  welfare,  ought  to  read  this  little  volume,  and  the  simile  vol- 
umes about  to  appear,  one  on  Co-operative  Labor  Societies,  and  one 
on  Co-operative  Credit  Societies.  These  are  practical  books,  intended 
for  the  people.  They  should  have  a  wide  circidation ;  and  undoubtedly  diey 
will  be  productive  of  great  good.  T. 
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THE  IDEA  OF  GOD. 


AN  ESSAY  READ  TO  SOME  FRIENDS. 


I  HARDLY  dare  write  the  word  which  is  my  subject  Did  Oriental 
genius  imagine  God  meffakle^  because,  like  all  else  human  lips  ar- 
tiealate,  He  too  becomes  a  pihrasey  different  persons  mean  not  the  same 
tbmg  by,  so  diverse  that  one  theologian  says  to  another :  "  Your  God 
19  my  devil ! "  Contrary  conception  of  God  is  at  the  bottom  of  all 
leligbus  controversy.  Whether  to  call  Jesus  Lord,  as  a  common 
tram  given  also  tx>  God,  was  the  supposed  issue  in  the  famous  New 
York  and  Syxacuse  Unitarian  '^  Preamble.''  One  side  was  thought 
to  detract  from  Christ,  the  other  from  God.  But  the  subjection  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father,  predicted  by  Paul,  seems  to  have  come  to  pass. 
The  church  puts  off  the  time  beyond  the  shadows  of  death  and  grave- 
stones of  all  generations.  But  how  gross  to  interpret  Christ's  resig- 
nation in  God's  favor  as  a  literal  scene  and  formal  transaction,  like 
gMiig'tip  seals  of  office,  or  keys  of  a  castle,  or  a  regent's  yielding 
the  crown  1  No,  Jesus  is  not  visibly  to  dismount  from  his  seat,  doff 
a  diadem  and  be  deposed.  But,  as  John  the  Baptist  decreased  be- 
fore Jesus,  Jesus  decreases  before  God  or  the  growing  sense  of  God 
in  the  human  soul.  So  the  morning  star  wanes  before  the  waxing 
moon,  and  the  golden  moon  changes  to  a  silver  veil  hanging  torn  on 
the  face  of  the  sky,  before  the  rising  sun.  Christ's  declension  before 
God  is  no  mark  on  the  dial-plate  of  earth  and  sky,  but  an  hour  struck 
on  ttit  clock  of  thought,  a  date  in  the  annals  of  the  soul.  When  the 
mind  is  possessed  of  Him,  whom  purity  of  heart  is  the  eye  to  see, 
what  are  other  seers  but  our  companions  in  vision,  or  beckoning  us 
ta  stg^t,  as  on  looking  at  Niagara,  the  Atlantic,  or  the  Alps  ?  The 
ambassador  serves  when  the  monarch  is  not  by.  But  how  the  pleni- 
potentiary  is  discounted,  when  the  monarch3  convene  at  Paris,  or 
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one  visits  another  at  the  Austiran  Court!  When,  like  John  Id  tfie 
Revelation,  we  are  "  immediately  in  the  spirit,"  heavenly  heralds  are 
displaced. 

Access  to  God  and  a  way  of  ^cess  1  Is  God  then  an  outsider,  re- 
mote, an  island  cut  off  from  the  main-land,  reached  only  by  some 
boat  or  bridge,  the  boldest  swimmer  swamped  in  the  yeasty  sea  ?  Is 
He^art  of  the  upholstery  of  your  edifice,  reached  through  a  door? 
No  such  separate  body,  and  his  creation  no  such  separating  thing! 
Approach  to  God  or  He  to  you  ?  You  are  in  Him  now  !  You  cannot 
project  Him  from  you.  He  is  the  causeway  you  could  go  to  Him  by. 
He  is  within  the  focus  of  your  sight,  so  involved  in  your  nature,  yoa 
cannot  find  the  line  of  union.  Conscious  of  this  identity,  you  can 
but  sympathize  with  others  alike  conscious.  Though  they  be  miracle- 
workers,  messengers  from  paradise,  foretellers  of  the  millennium,  tiief 
cannot  come  in  between. 

But  is  there  not  one  exception,  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  bom  of 
a  virgin,  begotten  of  no  man  ?  What  is  Divine  sonship  ?  Less  of 
human  parentage,  a  moiety  of  flesh  by  leaving  out  the  sire  ?  Then 
Adam  were  more  the  Son  of  God  than  Christ :  for  in  him,  sa3rs  tiie 
popular  Genesis,  not  half,  but  all  human  parentage  was  left  out  If 
woman  the  holy  vessel,  and  man's  part  in  generation  impure  ?  Then 
why  not  daughter  of  God,  as  well  as  Son  ?  From  the  world's  fi>Qn- 
dation,  were  but  two  women,  Mary  and  her  mother,  without  spot? 
Then  are  our  mothers  no  virgins  because  wives,  bereft  of  sanctity  by 
bearing  us  with  pain  in  the  marriage-bond,  that  earthly  father  as  well 
as  heavenly  we  might  have  ?  O  fathers  and  mothers,  long  withdrawn 
from  sight,  putting  all  our  parentage  into  the  home  ye  have  gone  to, 
becoming  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  household  which  owns  but 
one  eternal  Head,  did  you  stain  us  so  in  making,  that  our  birtb-maik 
has  got  to  be  washed  off?  No  !  in  the  name  of  the  maker  of  flesh 
and  spirit  There  are  not  two  kinds  of  childhood  with  God,  Christ^ 
and  yours.  There  can  be,  apart  from  all  the  rest,  no  brother  near  tbe 
throne,  no  single  son,  but  from  all  eternity  children  none  can  count, 
as  the  physiologist  tells  us  there  was  originally  an  ocean  of  the  germs 
of  life. 

In  affirming  this  growing  sense  of  God,  to  limit  Christ's  reign,  we 
mean  no  affront  to  history,  no  branding  of  providence  as  folly,  the 
church  as  a  superfluity,  or  Christendom  as  a  curse.  While  men  coidd 
not  imagine  the  unity  of  the  world,  something  less  than  infinity  they 
must  adore.  Through  what  a  stretch  of  unintelligent  ages  Chriit 
seemed  the  best  and  greatest  God  they  could  entertain  !  As  much 
as  one's  life  was  worth  to  question  his  Divinity.    With  God  he  coin* 
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tided  if  he  did  not  co-extend.  The  line  of  moral  beauty  ran  through 
Us  Hfe.  But  ndien  we  come  to  see  Him,  by  whom  the  line  is  drawn, 
to  the  Constituent  our  homage  must  be  transferred. 

The  test  of  a  man  is  how  much  he  can  include  in  God.  A  de- 
stroyer or  devil,  admitted  to  rival  him,  is  the  amputation  of  piety. 
Will  jott  pat  sunshine  and  bloom  into  the  Deity,  and  leave  rock  and 
cdoud  out?  You  diminish  so  much  the  object  of  your  devotion. 
Discern  him  in  your  disaster  as  in  your  success,  and  to  you,  as  to 
bim,  the  night  shineth  as  the  day.  As  the  grim  ledge  yonder  binds 
tiie  earth  from  bursting  like  an  over-swift  mill-wheel,  so  stones  of 
stambling  are  rooted  ramparts  of  the  soul.  Sorrow  and  sin  educate 
fOQf  as  medicine  is  in  arsenic  and  the  adder's  tongue.  The  evil 
powu"  is  absorbed  in  the  good,  and  his  falsely  claimed  territory  an- 
nexed. Christ  is  no  undivided  third  part  of  the  Godhead^  like  some 
land  we  have  title  to  in  common.  As  we  speak  of  provisional  bishops 
every  priest  or  prophet  is  provisionaL  So  we  say,  not  from  curious 
wish  to  build  Cretan  labyrinths  of  criticism,  not  from  determination 
of  Mood  to  the  head,  but  to  and  from  the  heart,  from  the  instinct  ol 
worship,  wanting  to  pay  it,  and  know  whom  to  pay  it  to.  To  compre- 
hend Grod  even  in  Christianity,  were  to  exhaust  a  principle  in  its 
illQStration.  To  contract  him  to  one  incarnation  were  to  make  all 
other  flesh  atheistic.  To  call  him  High  and  Lofty,  as  we  do  in  our 
prayers,  holds  him  up  as  a  pattern  for  our  pride,  when  he  is  as  humble 
as  he  is  high.  By  seven  mouths  empties  the  Nile  ;  but  what  myriad 
channels,  of  grace  and  nature,  are  his  I 

We  affirm  this  rising  perception  not  as  matter  of  policy.  It  is  poor 
policy.  Radicals  are  not  very  fat-looking  people.  They  have  not 
got  to  the  Canaan,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  As  Garibaldi  told 
those  to  come  to  his  standard  who  were  in  love  with  death,  the 
wounded  and  dead  are  the  sleepers  of  the  road  over  which  the 
train  of  liberty  shall  finally  roll.  So,  if  you  be  a  self-seeker,  enter  not 
the  services  of  ideas.  More  kicks  than  coppers  still  for  the  free 
thinkers;  and  a  hundred  coppers  do  not  comfort  as  much  as  one 
kick  hurts  !  They  are  doomed  to  the  disappointment  they  deserve, 
whose  personal  ambition  rushes  to  the  van  of  reform.  Stick  to  the 
sectarian  drill,  if  you  would  earn  the  unwholsome  mince  pie  of 
praisew  My  younger  brothers, — Radicals,  so  called, — I  doubt  not  the 
Bnal  establishment  of  your  faith.  I  am  anxious  only  for  the  sweetness^ 
humility,  love  and  tolerance  in  your  character.  Failure  of  that  is 
Buhu'e  of  your  Idea. 

Denying  his  embodiment  in  any  man,  our  trouble  is  to  define  God ; 
lie  mistake  with  us  all  is  to  put  definition  for  feeling,  till,  though  gjieat 
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to  us,  he  is  not  infinite.  As  America  is  a  great  country,  but  bounded 
by  the  lakes  and  gulf^  and  either  sea,  so  we  bound  God  by  hell,  and  the 
devil,  fence  him  in  Scriptures,  put  him  in  pound  in  church.  But  it  is 
not  He,  only  our  notion  of  him.  Place  Him  in  limits,  under  keepers, 
He  does  not  stay !  You  can  pump  out  the  air  from  a  jar,  but  not  his 
breath.  Anything  without  him,  one  pin's  prick  of  essential  disease, 
would  mar  the  Universe.  God  saw  everything  he  had  made,  and  be- 
hold it  was  very  good.  There  is  a  point  of  view  where  we  see  it  toa 
But  the  serpent,  the  Fall,  and  the  curse ?  These  were  no  accidents! 
Adam  and  Eve  doubtless  gazed  sadly  back  at  the  flaming  sword,  CD 
the  garden  walls.  But  how  small  a  place  was  the  garden,  how  laqp 
the  world !  Does  Satan  obstruct  God  ?  Satan,  who  is  he  ?  What  did 
Job  find  him  but  a  tool  ?  The  deiue  what  but  God's  double,  who  pie- 
sented  himself  meekly  before  Him  at  the  outset,  to  try  his  servant; 
was  never  a  moment  out  of  his  hand,  and  returned  like  a  newspaper 
scribe  from  his  table  in  the  lecture-room,  to  report  progress,  an  humUe 
contributor  to  the  press  !  The  Devil,  forsooth  ?  He  tempted  Christ 
to  prepare  him  for  his  work  !  The  praying  woman,  whom  a  worth- 
less fellow,  blacking  his  face,  started  out  of  the  woods  to  frig^iten^ 
as  she  went  home  from  the  Conference  late  at  night,  said,  ^  WeU,  yot 
are  a  poor  creature !  "  The  devil  ?  I  am  not  afraid  of  him.  He  is 
nobody,  —  nothing  but  what  you  make  him,  so  formidable  thou|^  fat 
look,  till  the  stoutest  optimist,  after  singing  with  Pope, 

'*  Whatever  is,  is  right" 

is  forced  to  change  his  tune,  and  groan  with  the  pessimist,  Schopen* 
hauer.  Whatever  is,  is  wrong. 

**  The  world  is  out  of  joint :  O  cursed  spite, 
^That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right !" 

Victor  Hugo  said  Napoleon  had  to  be  removed,  because  he  hindered 
€rod.  So  we  thought  Slavery,  that  black  weed  worse  than  the  New 
England  white  one,  hindered  God.  But  God  has  turned  even  it  to 
account  of  a  liberty,  but  for  it  we  might  never  have  enjoyed.  *A 
painted  devil,"  says  Lady  Macbeth.  Every  devil  is  such,  —  mere 
paint :  and  the  devilish  man,  as  we  call  him,  turns  out  a  nonenity. 
The  author  of  the  "  Lost  Cause,"  represents  Jefferson  Davis,  after  tfae 
fall  of  Richmond,  in  his  southwestern  flight,  calling  his  officers  to-- 
gether,  and  in  tones  of  silvery  eloquence,  with  contagious  tears  beseech* 
ing  them  to  make  one  more  effort  for  the  country,  the  natum^  an  En- 
glish statesman  is  willing  to  forget  he  said  Mr.  Davis  had  created,  «— 
to  try  another  bout  with  the  adversity  that  had  thrown  them  so  heaivilj- 
as  to  beat  out  their  breath.  The  Confederate  president  widi  hadf  a 
million  of  men  at  his  back,  shook  the  land  with  his  tread.     But  what  % 
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shadow  is  Mr.  Davis  now !  I  suppose  the  reason  his  trial  is  so  per- 
petually postponed,  is  that  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  rest  of  the  Pow- 
ers diat  be,  cannot  ftnd  there  is  anything  of  him  to  try. 

The  strongest  man  is  impotent  as  a  defender  of  evil.  The  last  re- 
maining spokesmto  for  Slavery,  and  representative  of  the  permanent 
lebeilion  against  God,  prince  and  Lucifer  of  that  diabolized  scholar- 
sh^  whidi  played  second  for  the  English  aristocracy,  in  the  prelude 
to  the  diige  over  our  expected  funeral,  I  suppose  is  Thomas  Carlyle. 
WhOe  lesser  writers  of  the  Times  and  Saturday  Reuiew  hedged  long 
s^,  he  alone  grandly  consistent,  vents  the  magnificent  growl  of  his  dis- 
appointment at  our  success,  in  tones  deep-throated,  to  resound  along  our 
shores.  He  has  the  gutturals  at  command,  what  musicians  call  a 
diest-vcMce. 

^  Vktrix  eausa  diis  placuU^  sed  victa  CatonL^ 

Thus  alone  to  confront  the  opinion  of  mankind,  and  impute  emanci- 
pation as  a  crime,  which  United  States  barbarians  have  plotted  with  the 
Rusaan  bear,  is  a  Chimborazo  of  audacity,  such  a  posture  as  has  been 
struck  by  no  equal  actor,  on  any  modem  stage  ;  and  it  is  sincere  act- 
ing, with  no  affectation.  Impotent ^  did  I  say  ?  What  power  he  has  is 
in  the  truth  and  good  earnest  of  this  melancholy  Jeremiah,  bom  out 
of  time,  and  should  stir  in  us  something  beside  ill  blood.  Some  bur- 
den of  meaning  is  in  the  honest  fretful  bark. 

*'  For  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  old. 
This  angry  moan  to  make  ? " 

We  repeat,  transposing  the  lines  in  Coleridge's  "  Christabel."  It  is  a 
yell  at  our  republican  egotism,  rhetorical  loquacity,  philanthropic  hy- 
pocrisy, in  Ohio  and  nearer  home,  our  coarse  democracy  and  hasty 
unthorough  work,  which  the  faithful  watch-dog,  careless  of  his  own 
safety,  disturbs  us  with  to  defend  the  house.  He  is  indeed  no  statue 
of  Memnon,  musical  under  the  morning  sun,  but  a  fog-bell,  a  beacon 
warning  us  with  noise  rather  than  blaze.  Yet  even  in  his  dismal  moan 
is  something  divine. 

In  everything  is  something  divine.  Nothing  can  be  without  God. 
Censorious  Eliphaz  was  mistaken  to  say,  "  He  chargeth  his  angels 
with  folly ;  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight,  and  he  does  not  trust 
even  his  saints."  All  this,  though  Orthodoxy  roll  it  as  a  sweet  morsel 
of  plenary  verbal  inspiration  under  its  tongue,  was  the  Temanite's 
conceit  How  much  nobler  David's  word  :  **  If  I  make  my  bed  in 
hell,  behold  Thou  art  there  ! "  For  hell  is  not  his  boundary  ;  and  if 
there,  he  is  there  with  all  his  attributes  of  grace  and  mercy,  as  Catholic 
sovereigns,  like  the  Queen  of  Spain,  take  an  altar  in  the  palace  they  turn 
their  car  into,  when  thoy  travel. 
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The  root  of  the  world  is  sweet :  and  what  seems  harmful,  a  bless- 
iog.     We  are  purged  by  bodily  ills.    But  it  is  not  enough,  to  have  a 
bad  cold  or  the  tooth-ache.    Deeper  nerves  maif  s  ingratitude  must 
touch.     Cowardly  Peters  and  mercenary  Iscariots  are  the  finest  wim- 
bles, for  an  operation,  in  God 's  surgical  case.    Did  not  Judas  have 
a  hand  in  the  making  of  Jesus  ?    Let  us  thank  the  thankless,  to  whom 
we  are  deep  in  debt    All  serves  us.    **  Take  away  all  the  evil,^  said 
my  friend,  ''  would  you  not  with  it  take  away  the  good  ? "    Tea  and 
strychnine  are  the  same  atoms  ;  devil  from  deity  not  distinct  Demons 
shall  not  persuade  me  anything  is  without  God.     Tkey  introduce  me, 
rising  from  the  pit  swifter  angels  to  bear  to  Heaven,  than  any  sen^ths 
that  come  down.     Bad  men  are  forced,  as  deserters,  with  some  pride 
of  the  bayonet  into  the  ranks.     Seceders,  like  Milton's  fallen  cheru- 
bim, turn  secession  into  the  womb  of  ^thfiilness,  out  of  which  are 
bom  heroes  like  Sheridan,  whose  carriage  men  wish  to  unharness  that 
they  may  be  the  horses  for  such  a  deliverer.     Nothing  without  God; 
all  wrong  a  challenge  to  the  right ;  evil  good  in  the  making;  and  man's 
wrath  stmunoned  into  the  choir  of  his  praise  1    Out  of  the  sensual 
scurf  and  scum,  writes  Tennyson, 

*'  God  made  himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn.** 

What  so  vile  in  nature.  He  cannot  make  useful  ?  The  slime  in  the 
pond  pushes  up  into  the  sweet,  crimson-tipped  lily ;  the  dung-heap  is 
transformed  into  the  grape-vine  ;  the  offensive  rotting  kelp  and  "  devil's 
apron,"  as  the  boys  call  it  on  the  shore,  which  no  nostril  can  bear 
spread  on  the  ground  in  spring,  is  dean  and  wholesome  in  the  sumn^r- 
grass  and  autumn-wheat  You  eat  it ;  it  keeps  starvation  from  house, 
and  bam.  From  the  petroleum  reek  of  Pennsylvania  come  the  magen- 
ta and  solferino  hues.  The  refuse  of  the  street  and  drain  turns  to 
the  color  and  odor  of  the  pink  and  rose.  We  devour  in  the  a{^le 
and  peach  the  elements,  otherwise  combined,  we  spue  out  of  our  mouth 
and  scrape  from  the  sole  of  our  shoe.  The  stone  we  rejected  becomes 
the  head  of  the  corner  when  mountain  streams  mix  it  to  fertilize  the 
plain.  Filth  and  fecundity  is  the  double  meaning  of  the  soil.  Frendi 
and  English  economists  complain  of  the  incalculable  wealth  wasted 
in  the  Thames  and  Seine,  and  every  sewer,  till  originally  rich  terri- 
tories run  out 

Has  all  this  no  spiritual  sense  ? 

"  And  dress  and  keep,  that  dearer  soil, 
Whence  life  and  death  may  grow  ;  '* 

Dress  it  how  ?  With  the  defecated,  and  decomposed  substances  yoa 
at  first  could  not  endure  or  be  nourished  by !  With  the  memory  of 
your  errors,  and  compunction  to  harrow  in  the  loathsome  decay  of 
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your  half-heartedefibrts;-— out  of  the  taint  and  decease  of  your  child- 
ish innocency,  rusing  a  positiver  than  any  child's  purity;— as  Dr. 
Channing  said,  he  thought  he  was  a  better  man  for  some  early  errors, 
not  very  heinous,  the  doctor  added  by  way  of  parenthesis,  which  he 
had  recollected  to  repent  The  discarded  particles  of  the  growing 
frame  return  again  and  again :  and  we  have  all,  says  Thomas  Browne, 
been  on  our  own  trenchers.  Use  so  the  defects  of  your  character  to 
renovate  your  soul  1  As  the  waste  water  of  the  mill-wheel  on  the 
Merrimac,  turns  a  crank  further  down,  let  not  your  half-employed  op- 
portunity escape. 

How  fi-esh  the  blades,  and  bright  the  blossoms,  of  the  grave-yard  1 
Tliere  is  a  deeper  cemetery  than  Greenwood  or  Mount  Auburn,  where, 
witJKmt  musical  strain,  trumpet  blown  or  funeral  procession,  we  have 
made  how  many  a  lonely  burial  of  fond  wishes,  perished  ambitions, 
inordinate  afiections,  enterprises  heroic,  forms  fair  and  precious,  low 
aims,  and  unworthy  desires  I  Shall  no  gratefiil  verdure,  no  flower  of 
courtesy  spring  from  the  obsequies  of  lust  and  transient  purpose,  when 
die  sand-wastes  and  bleak  hill-sides,  our  prudent  Puritan  Forefathers 
dtose  for  their  penurious  burial-places  in  their  need  of  every  inch  of 
arable  land  for  their  orchards  and  Indian  corn,  burst  at  last  into  lux- 
uriant  plant  and  forest  tree  ?  Surely  spiritual  death  shall  nurture 
spiritual  life.  Out  of  the  ashes  and  dust,  we  have  burned  and  dissi- 
pated our  powers  into,  through  humility  and  remorse,  shall  grow  abid- 
ing worth,  like  apples  of  gold  in  baskets  of  silver,  from  what  process 
of  smelting  and  smoke !  But  the  disposal  of  mankind  to  final  loss 
brands  all  being,  and  ascribes  baffied  experiment  to  God.  He  can  do 
scnne  things  I  He  can  manage  deluges  and  volcanoes  very  welt.  He 
is  good  enough  mason  and  master  builder ;  and  can  lay  the  strata  of 
the  earth  like  courses  of  brick  in  order.  He  can  get  up  very  ^r  sun- 
rises and  sun-sets  ;  and  send  the  planets  bowling  or  spinning  like  lops, 
through  Heaven's  blue  fathomless  floor.  But,  when  it  comes  to  hu- 
man nature,  —  the  soul,  the  faculty  and  fate  of  his  children,  he  can 
contrive,  for  most,  nothing  better  than  his  own  endless  disappointment 
in  their  remediless  woe.  We  get  out  of  the  train,  and  help  engineer 
and  conductor  pry  the  foundered,  heavy-wheeled  locomotive  back  on 
the  rails.  But  the  race  cannot  be  recovered.  That  is  too  much  for 
God,  who  keeps  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  He  has  found  his  match  at 
last,  something  he  cannot  do:  —  and  this  doctrine  to  honor  God's 
law  1  Nay,  it  is  a  sanctimonious  salan,  dis^ised  as  an  angel  of  ligh^ 
to  discredit  God,  and  declare  him  bankrupt  and  dead ;  for  be 
tainly  would  not  wish  to  live  after  M<t/  —  as  failing  merchant 
driven  in  desperation  to  blow  out  their  forainS'     If,  according 
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4earest  disciple,  no  love  of  God  without  love  of  man,  then  despair  cf 
men  is  denial  of  God,  and  misanthropy  atheism.  To  despond  is  to 
blaspheme. 

<*  Scatter  all  our  guilty  gloom." 

Well  those  Wesleyans  write  and  sing. 

Your  fellow-creatures  never  drop  !  Not  even  the  overseer  with  his 
broken  whip,  whom  some  philanthropists  cannot  help  hating.  But 
we  must  not  I  The  victim  of  avarice  or  appetite,  whom  you  gave  up, 
rising  from  discouragement,  buoyant  on  that  breath  and  tide  of  the 
spirit,  that  can  lift  all  as  the  sea  a  chip,  reproves  with  Washingtonian 
pathos  your  surrender  of  his  case.  "  I  never  knew  anybody  with  that 
habit  reform :  —  or  ^'  stinginess  is  the  incurable  vice  of  old  age  ;  a 
miser  once  a  miser  forever !  "    If  you  are  a  theist,  not  so ! 

Without  God  is  nothing,  prosperous  or  sad.  I  succeed  in  public 
or  private  discourse.  Approving  sympathy  comes,  salutary  as  food^ 
communion-bread  and  wine,  —  the  Lord's  Supper  not  on  the  wooden 
table,  but  an  inner  board,  a  sacrament  of  more  devoted  work.  I  fail ; 
I  am  mortified ;  you  are  sorry ;  the  occasion  seems  lost ;  the  com- 
pany or  congregation  goes  mournfully  away.  But  my  failure  turns 
out  my  best  performance  for  myself  It  is  my  own  vanity's  antidote, 
the  bitter  herbs,  the  Jews  were  told,  for  their  health,  to  eat  the  pass- 
over  with.  In  that  too  is  God,  putting  a  honey  of  self-denial  into  the 
lion*s  carcass  of  my  defeat,  with  whose  sweetness  no  triumph  can 
compare,  to  which  ovations  to  Grant  or  Sherman  are  nothing.  The 
mind,  wounded,  is  not  stabbed  through.  The  invulnerable  spirit,  with 
charm  beyond  that  on  Achilles'  body,  is  in  the  soul. 

How  much  God  is  to  you,  is  the  test.  Have  you  an  idol  of  human 
beauty?  Your  idolatry  shall  cease,  as  you  detect  the  Divinity  it  un- 
folds from  as  a  blossom,  the  tree  of  life  it  hangs  on  as  a  leaf.  Many 
a  bitter  cup  to  drink  to  the  dregs  ;  but  the  draught  of  delight  in  all 
truth  has  no  bottom,  or  settling  on  the  lees,  though  it  so  overflow,  yoa 
never  draw  it  dry. 

God  were  not,  were  aught  without  him.  How  in  our  affections  he 
that  writes  with  no  pen,  makes  his  mark!  O  Solomon,  why  spedfy 
as  things  never  satisfied,  the  grave,  barren  womb,  earth,  fire  ?  "Why 
call  into  court  the  horse-leech  with  its  two  daughters,  en  ing,  "  Give, 
give  !  "  There  are  instances  more  to  the  point.  Vengeance  and  greed 
and  pride  are  filled,  but  not  love.  The  spell  of  man  and  woman, 
you  feed  on,  you  cannot  jexhaust.  It  kindles  the  thirst,  which  with  it 
you  would  quench.  Intercourse,  conversation,  marriage,  offspring,  aH 
earthly  expressions  and  pre-supposed  satisfactions,  give  you  no  con- 
tent    The  foiling,  infatuating,   uncontainable   object,  no   tok-.^ns  or 
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manifestations  can  disenchant  Would  we  withdraw  from  it, — it  is 
oar  withdrawing-room  1  The  shining  veil  of  flesh-illusion  falls  to 
unfold  interior  feature  more  winning.  Death  cannot  take  it  away. 
You  fight  for  it  with  the  last  enemy,  like  Hamlet  leaping  into  the 
grave.  You  reclaim  it  of  God  ;  and  what  but  God  in  you,  prefers 
the  claim  he  allows?  ''I  have  prayed  over  my  love,"  said  one  to  his 
friend.  "  It  does  not  need  to  be  prayed  over,"  was  the  reply.  What 
room  in  the  eye  for  the  landscape,  —  what  room  in  the  heart  for  the 
dear  form  to  move  round  as  it  lists  I 

*  E'er  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires  : " 

And  the  live  coals  of  age,  let  passionate  youngsters  know,  have  in- 
tenser  heat  than  all  the  flame  and  sparkle  of  youthful  fancy,  in  what 
is  called ^rx/i^^.  Yet  the  reasons  are  unknown.  You  love  you  can- 
not tell  whyy  because  the  Why  is  so  great ;  because  it  is  God  in  you ! 
Reason  for  loving  ?  It  is  an  insult  to  love,  which  suflers  no  basis  or 
reason  but  itsel£  Love  God,  dost  thou  say,  O  John,  "because  he  first 
loved  us  ? "  Nay,  but  by  inevitable  drawing  1  Love  men,  not  for 
what  they  do  for  us,  but  are  I  Attempt  to  drain  a  pool  under  a  hill .- 
—  the  water  keeps  coming  till  we  And  it  communicates  with  Lake 
Superior,  Mount  Washington,  the  clouds  of  Heaven,  the  everlasting 
sea ;  and  empty  it  we  never  can.  There  is  another  stream,  whose 
bed  is  harder  yet  to  lay  bare,  the  love  of  God,  which  God  is,  in  the 
human  soul  —  our  personal  regard  issue  of  immense  p>ersonality. 

^  Sweetness  and  Light,"  says  Matthew  Arnold,  as  Swift  said  it  bet- 
ter before.  Low  and  Light,  let  me  say  ;  a  burning  and  a  shining  ; 
no  such  light  from  candle  or  lamp  of  the  sun,  but  that  they  burnt 
first  From  \h&fir€  of  religion  comes  its  illumination,  else  cold  and 
dim  as  the  phosphorus  on  the  wall,  from  whose  combustion  even  its 
faint  tracings  get  their  lustre.  Religion,  the  literature  of  morals  ?  Nay 
morals  the  running  over  of  religion  1  Something  deeper  than  Duty 
made  the  world.  L^al  obligations  are  like  ropes  that  hold  the  ship 
in  a  storm  or  at  the  wharf,  but  cannot  impel ; — or  like  rudimentary 
animal  forms  detached  by  growth.  Blest  to  be  rid  of  our  conscience 
by  the  unfolding  soul !  As  one  said,  "  a  consclontious  angel  would  be 
a  monster,'*  so  U^ere  ate  men  and  women,  as  Ecclesiastes  saith,  right- 
eous, he  meant  self-righteouiy  over  much ;  conscience  so  plenty  with 
them,  such  a  Cochituate,  they  can  supply  the  house  with  their  own  ser- 
vice-pipes, and  exempt  the  rest  of  us  fiiom  n  moral  pulsation,  if  we 
will  but  follow  their  cue,  as  the  Fkencb  bishop  gave  a  dispensation  to 
the  district  when  the  Emperor  arrivi^  1  >  Art^if  odMOi  prefer  to  be  re- 
flections and  echoes^  or  to  kx>k  at  the  siVMripiHM^^^dttlli^  through 
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smoked  glass  or  stained  cathredral  windows,  —  let  it  be  no  crime  in 
us  to  preserve  our  health  by  basking  and  working  in  the  open  d^y. 

None  to  be  forsaken,  because  none  without  God  !  Spite  of  stories, 
like  **  Faust,"  of  being  sold  to  the  devil,  none  saleable  to  him.  He  h 
not  in  funds,  has  not  got  money  for  the  price  of  a  soul,  cannot  prove 
property  or  show  his  title-deed  ;  and  God  will  never  give  him  a  quit- 
claim. '*  Don't  give  up  the  ship !  "  What  marine  record  so  melan- 
choly as  that  fine  print  in  the  most  unconspicuous  part  of  the  paper,  of 
an  abandoned  vessel ;  and  an  abandoned  man,  or  an  abandoned  woman 
— is  there  such  a  thing  ?  an  abandoned  child,  boy  or  girl  ?  Not  tiy  we 
strike  work  in  God*s  employ :  which  who  can  do,  that  looks  back  and 
sees  on  what  brinks,  through  what  gul&,  a  better  than  Alpine  guide 
has  led  him,  and  got  him  into  debt,  for  which  he  owes,  says  the  sacred 
bard,  '*  both  thanks  and  use." 

But,  one  may  say,  do  what  I  please,  it  will  all  come  out  right !  I  can 
go  to  Heaven,  if  I  like,  round  through  hell.  Well :  you  can  go  throi^ 
every  bramble,  thicket  and  swamp.  We  wish  you  joy  of  your  journey  I 
But,  if  you  believe  the  Infinite  Goodness,  you  cannot  pervert  it  When 
the  slave  said  to  the  old  Greek  sage,  *'  Was  I  not  fated  to  steal,'*  and 
the  master  answered,  "  yes  and  to  be  whipped,"  the  thief  had  not  pro- 
ceeded on  the  ground  of  some  theory  of  necessity,  but  of  a  sensual  ap- 
petite, which  any  philosophy  would  have  checked.  As  a  charge  of 
electricity  guards  the  door  against  unhallowed  touch,  and  only  the  wise 
hand,  that  will  not  be  harmed,  can  manage  the  lock,  so  the  doctrine  of 
God's  infinity  and  unavoidable  mercy  can  be  abused  by  none  by  whom 
it  is  understood.  It  is  a  heat-lightning  of  love  that  does  not  hurt.  We 
shall  never  wrong,  in  God  or  man,  the  goodness  we  appreciate.  Those, 
who  may  be  pointed  to  as  examples  of  its  misuse,  hold  it  only  as  letter 
and  dogma,  not  in  spirit  and  truth.  I  suppose  Dante  puts  traitors  into 
the  lowest  circle  of  his  Hell,  because  they  touch  bottom  of  depravity. 
But  treachery  to  an  idea  that  possesses  us  is  an  impossibility.  Only 
those  without  the  idea,  or  made  to  stand  fast  by  a  lower  rule,  will  fear 
the  consequences  of  Heavenly  vision.  We  do  not  pay,  in  personal 
safety,  a  price  for  the  glory  of  the  Higher  Law. 

But  this  doctrine  will  also  make  us  work.  It  is  a  gospel  to  be  pro- 
claimed :  and,  as  men  run  till  they  drop  dead,  not  to  publish  ill  tidings, 
but  victory,  so  we  shall  be  moved  to  communicate  the  grace  of  God. 
It  will  enable  us  to  suffer  too  \  for,  in  it,  the  whole  of  us  cannot  suffer, 
as  the  whole  of  Christ  did  not.  He  is  called  an  infinite  sufferer.  Bat 
only  the  finite  in  him  suffered :  the  Infinite  was,  as  it  must  be,  at  peace. 
Not  the  hundredth  part  of  Jesus  suffered  on  the  cross.  How  small  a 
portion  of  him  was  the  body  ! 
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W«  learn  oar  lighter  crou  to  bear  :— 
SO  we  sing.  But  it  is  not  always  lighter.  Sin  is  the  heaviest  cross. 
The  cross  we  make  witli  our  own  hands,  and  lay  on  our  own  shoulders, 
b  more  galling  than  that  which  was  borne  to  Golgotha ;  andthejoyof 
Ikith  in  God's  compassion,  which  creates  virtue  in  us,  will  inspire  pa- 
tience too.  It  will  also  awaken  prayer,  which  is  not  beggary  for  sel- 
fidi  SxvOt,  but  climbing  to  God  with  otiieis  in  our  anns.  A  man  with 
a  bleeding  heart  cried,  "  Godhdp  ms"  over  and  over  again.  But  by 
hb  petition,  tbongh  repeated  with  such  importunity,  only  a  little  was 
he  soothed.  Then  he  cried,  "  God  hdp  my  friend"  whose  heart,  he 
knew,  bled  like  his  own.  At  once  his  face  was  lightened.  The  love 
rfGod  chose  his  love  for  his  &i«id  as  its  own  channel,  and  bestowed, 
in  oblivion  of  grief)  the  healing  balm. 

Of  belief  that,  in  the  divine  power  all  b  for  the  best,  b  bom  hop& 
Those,  who  think  woe  and  fear  indispensable  motives  to  obedience, 
fidsely  impute  to  such  &ith  the  license  which  springs  from  despair, 
as  sailors  break  t^n  the  wine-chest  before  a  wreck.  Invincible  rec- 
tiUde  is  twin  with  immortal  tnist 

C.  A.  ButTOL. 


SONNET    FROM    PETRARCH. 
"  D^d  dmreat  t  ^adJt  riptilM." 

Gentle  severity,  repulses  mild 
Made  of  chaste  love  and  pity  sorrowing ; 
Graceful  rebukes,  that  had  the  power  to  bring 
Back  to  itself  a  heart  by  dreams  beguiled ; 

A  s«^-toned  voice,  whose  accents  undefiled 
Held  sweet  restraints,  all  duty  honoring; 
The  bloom  of  virtue ;  purity's  clear  spring 
Ti>  cleanse  away  base  thoughts  and  passiona  wiUj 

Divioest  eyes  to  make  a  lover's  bUss, 
Whether  to  bridle  in  the  wayward  mind 
Lest  its  wild  wanderings  should  the  pathway  miss, 

Or  else  its  griefs  to  soothe,  its  wounds  to  Mod; 
This  sweet  completeness  of  thy  life  it  is 
That  saved  roy  soul ;  00  other  peace  1  find. 

T.  W.  H:ooisso(». 


THE  TWO  RELIGIONS  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

V. 

IT  is  unnecessary  to  push  farther  the  lines  of  thought  which  proceed 
from  the  two  central  figures,  Jesus  and  Christ  I  have  traced  them 
far  enough  to  show  that  they  run  in  opposite  courses,  through  car 
tirely  distinct  regions  towards  hostile  kingdoms  of  speculation  and  lifi^ 
Between  these  two  systems  lies  the  choice.  We  may  reject  both,  sa]^ 
ing  that  neither  justifies  itself  sufficiently,  and  that  they  cancel  each 
other ;  or  we  may  elect  one  in  preference  to  the  other.  Both  we  can- 
not accept  It  is  not  yet  given  to  men  to  seek  opposite  poles  at  the 
same  time,  or  to  consciously  hold  conflicting  theories,  or  to  live  <m 
principles  that  are  mutually  destructive.  We  may  be  ^  Christiana," 
and  say  that  the  followers  of  Jesus  miss  the  very  essence  of  religious 
^th  ;  or  we  may  be  followers  of  Jesus,  and  say  that  the  '*  Christians  " 
have  added  fictions  to  religious  faith.  On  what  ground  shall  thft 
choice  be  made  ?  On  the  ground  of  authority,  of  course.  But  what 
constitutes  authority  ?  Both  systems  lie  within  the  covers  of  the  same 
volume,  both  are  included  in  the  same  "  revelation,"  so  called.  The 
religion  of  Jesus  has  better  historical  warrant  than  that  of  the  Christ 
The  books  that  contain  it  were  earlier  in  composition,  and,  if  not  more 
genuine  in  authorship,  certainly  contain  a  larger  amount  of  historical 
material.  Their  portraiture  of  the  central  figure  is  more  like  life.  The 
historical  person  is  Jesus  and  not  the  Christ  The  latter  is  shaped  by 
the  imagination.  But  these  considerations  are  of  secondary  moment 
here,  let  them  pass.  We  must  look  for  more  certain  grounds  of  de* 
cision. 

There  are  two  criteria  of  authority  ;  one  is  Spirituality  :  the  other  is 
Rationality.  We  shall  choose  the  spiritual  faith  before  the  Mechani- 
cal, and  the  rational  faith  before  the  arbitrary.  I  contend  that  the 
religion  of  Jesus  is  the  spiritual  and  rational ;  and  that  the  religion  of 
the  Christ  is  the  mechanical  and  arbitrary. 

It  may  surprise  some  that  spirituality  should  be  claimed  for  the  first 
gospel  above  the  fourth,  for  Matthew  and  not  for  John.  Such  a  claim 
is  entirely  against  prejudice  and  tradition.  The  gospel  of  John  ha» 
always  been  called  the  "  spiritual  gospel."  It  has  been  the  favorite 
with  "  Spiritual "  people,  mystics,  devotees,  pietists,  men  and  women  of 
musing,  dreamy,  abstract  and  indefinite  minds.  The  word  "  Spirit "  oc- 
curs oftener  in  John  than  in  Matthew,  and  almost  every  time  bears  a 
peculiar  sense  which  in  Matthew  is  never  found.  In  the  fourth  gospel 
"  The  Spirit "  is  described  as  a  distinct  influence,  power,  person  per- 
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haps,  as  it  never  is  in  the  fiiat,  where  it  is  either  used  to  indicate  s 
Mate  of  ■Bsd,  or  b  spoken  o^  after  the  usual  Hebrew,  slyle,  as  the 
SfVrit  of  God.  But  all  this  does  not  make  the  fourth  gospel  more 
quritual  than  the  first.  To  talk  about  spirit  and  to  be  spiritual  are 
wary  iliSezent  thiogs. 

Hot  h  the  toffy  abstmaeness  of  John  a  sign  of  ^irituality.  It 
mmld  be  if  ^uiitu^fy  and  vagueness  were  synonymous  terms,  a  still 
popular  dehision  which  thoughtful  people  should  have  outgrown.  John 
yjwkin,  incidentally  comparing  Milton  and  Dante,  says  with  great 
tratfa :  "  Hihon's  vagueness  is  not  the  sign  of  imagination,  but  of  its 
abtoice.  It  was  the  easier  and  less  imaginative  process  to  leave  his 
Inferno  vogue  than  to  define  it  Imagination  is  always  the  seeing 
sod  asserting  faculty."  This  remaric  applies  strictly  to  the  case  in 
hand.  The  fourth  gospel  is  a  glorious  fog  bank,  mysterious  with  li^ts 
and  shadows,  and  presenting  fantastic  and  aiiy  shapes  of  cloud.  The 
Snt  gospel  is  a  worid  of  simple  human  forms.  By  Raskin's  rul^ 
the  first  gospel  is  the  more  imaginative  of  the  two.  On  the  same 
gmeral  ground  I  claim  that  it  is  die  more  spiritual.  Let  any  reader 
ooMpare  the  eighth  chapter  of  John  in  which  the  Christ  pronounces 
OMcast  the  unbelieving  Jews,  with  the  twenty-fifth  of  Matthew  in  which 
Jesus  separates  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  Setting  aside  just  now  the 
icapective  laws  o(  judgment,  which  represent  the  one  an  aibitraiy, 
tlie  other  a  ration^  code,  let  him  note  how  much  more  graphic,  perso- 
nal and  vital  the  latter  is  than  the  former.  Here  are  qualities,  virtues, 
deeds,  relations.  Here  are  hearts  and  consciences,  characters  amen- 
able to  spiritual  laws,  going  to  their  doom  of  heaven  or  hetl  for  their 
neglect  or  their  obedience.  The  spiritual  worid  is  a  world  of  feelings 
and  duties,  a  worid  in  the  breast,  a  world  in  society.  The  raw  mate- 
rial of  it  B  worked  up  into  fbnns.  There  is  no  massing,  no  lumping 
of  people  as  in  Jt^n,  no  wholesale  denunciation  of  "  Pharisees  "  and 
"  Jews,"  but  a  terrible  application  to  individual  men.  There  is  no 
sweeping  accusation,  "Ye  are  of  your  Father  the  Devil,"  "Ye  are 
from  beneath."  "  Ye  are  of  this  world."  "Ye  will  not  believe  me  be- 
csuse  I  tell  you  the  truth ; "  the  charges  are  direct,  close,  specific : 
"  I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave 
me  ino  drink ;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not."  Every  trait  of  gran- 
deur that  John  has,  Matthew  has ;  but  Matthew's  grandeur  is  palpaUy 
living,  while  John's  is  without  shape,  or  outline,  or  charactsr.  If  to 
be  bodiless  be  the  essence  of  Spirit,  tben  is  John  the  aole  tpiritaaL 
Bvt  if  spirit  mean  substance,  reality,  then  John  becomes  simply  spec- 
tral, and  the  spirituality  is  with  Matthew. 

I  do  not  forget  the  one  great  passage  in  John  yrbicb  is  supposed  10  j 
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bear  off  the  palm  for  spirituality.  The  often  quoted  and  glorified  ut- 
terance of  the  Christ  to  the  Samaritan  woman  :  "  The  hour  cometh 
and  now  is,  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain  nor  yet  at  Jerusa- 
lem, worship  the  Father.  God  is  Spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  him 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  But  if  we  analyze  the  lan- 
guage we  shall  perceive  that  its  grandeur  is  due  to  its  lack  of  quality, 
tiot  to  its  possession  of  it.  Its  indefiniteness  is  its  splendor.  God 
is  merely  taken  out  of  all  relations  and  deprived  of  all  attributes.  He 
is  neither  here  nor  there ;  neither  this  nor  that ;  but  air,  wind,  breath. 
In  saying  **  God  is  spirit,"  the  author  does  not  say  what  God  is,  b«t 
what  he  is  not ;  puts  him  further  off,  instead  of  bringing  him  neac 
When  he  says,  "  They  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,"  he  does  not  throw  any  light  on  the  character  of  accepta- 
ble worship ;  does  not  say  what  it  is  to  worship  so ;  what  part  the 
heart  has  in  it,  or  the  conscience,  or  the  daily  life.  The  words  have 
a  grand  sound,  but  really  they  have  no  definite  sense.  They  baffle 
intelligence,  and  they  bewilder  feeling.  '  , 

But  turn  now  to  the  declaration  that  Jesus  makes  to  the  people 
who  were  listening  to  his  pastoral  discourse.  "  Love  your  enemies ; 
bless  them  that  curse  you ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you  ;  that  ye  may  be 
the  children  of  your  father  who  is  in  heaven  ;  for  he  maketh  his  son 
to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and 
on  the  unjust."  There  is  a  spiritual  God  ;  pure,  simple,  ideal,  lpfty« 
expansive,  boundless,  superseneuous  as  the  mind  can  conceive ;  but 
how  clear,  definite,  personal  I  how  tender  and  gracious!  how  full  of 
sentiment !  How  real  and  palpable  to  men  I  Here  is  a  Being,  who 
is  infinite  in  every  divine  quality;  infinite  in  the  positive,  not  in 
the  negative  sense  alone  ;  neither  "  spirit, "  nor  "  a  spirit,"  but  spirit- 
ual. I  submit  that  the  "  Father  "  of  Jesus  has  every  celestial  advan- 
tage over  the  "  Father  "  of  the  Christ,  and  is  more  satisfying  to  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man.  The  Christ  resolves  God  into  a  fire  mist 
Jesus  condenses  him  into  a  sun.  The  Christ  sends  us  away  into  the 
spaces  after  his  essence.  Jesus  makes  the  dew-drops  glisten  with 
his  beauty.  The  Christ  divests  him  of  qualities  ;  Jesus  gives  him  tibe 
divinest.  If  spirit  did  not  still,  to  most  people,  mean  ^osi,  the  thotiglft 
of  Jesus  would  be  found  immeasurably  to  transcend  that  of  the  Christ 

Passing  from  the  region  of  thought  into  the  region  of  qualities,  the 
greater  spirituality  of  Jesus  displays  itself  at  once.  The  Christ,  it  b 
true,  has  a  higher  rank  assigned  him  in  the  order  of  angelic  beii^. 
But  spirituality  does  not  depend  on  rank  ;  a  pauper  may  be  as  spirit- 
ual as  a  prince ;  a  man  as  a  seraph-Lucifer.     The  Prince  of  the 
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Powers  lyf  the  air  was  created  foremost  among  the  spirits  that  burned 
around  the  throne.  Spirituality  is  a  condition  of  mind,  not  an  acci- 
deot  of  existence.  "  The  fruit  of  the  spirit,"  says  Paul,  "  is  love,  joy, 
peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temper- 
ance." In  which  evangel  must  we  look  for  these  ?  Which  contains 
the  Parables,  the  Beatitudes,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount?  Which 
gives  the  noblest  descriptions  of  character  and  life  ?  The  question 
answers  itsel£  Jesns  has  all  the  humility,  all  the  gentleness,  all  the 
aspiration,  all  the  humanity,  all  the  trust.  The  tenderness,  the  com- 
passionateness,  the  deep  sympathy  with  the  humblest  people,  the 
serene  faith  in  Providence,  the  childlike  mind  are  his  alone.  He 
alone  exhibits  spiritual  manhood,  humanity  in  its  spiritual  phase. 
The  Christ  b  harsh,  dogmatical,  assuming,  despotic ;  he  neither  prays 
nor  pities ;  it  is  for  his  own  glory  that  he  raises  Lazarus  from  the  dead, 
it  is  for  his  own  glory  that  he  intercedes  for  his  disciples.  His  robes 
are  imperial,  and  his  spirit  wears  them  well. 

Of  the  two  religions  in  the  New  Testament  I  claim  therefore,  that 
the  religion  of  Jesus  is  the  more  spiritual.  Which  of  the  two  is  the 
more  rational  need  not,  after  what  has  been  said  already,  be  argued 
further.  The  whole  course  of  exposition  has  gone  to  show  that  while 
the  religion  of  Christ  stoops  down  on  human  nature  to  rescue  it  from 
a  doom,  setting  at  defiance  its  instincts,  disr^arding  its  affections 
and  overriding  its  reason,  the  religion  of  Jesus  meets  human  nature 
benignantiy  at  every  point,  and  works  in  full  sympathy  with  it  at 
every  step.  The  religion  of  Christ  has  been  at  issue  in  every  gener- 
ation with  science,  philosophy,  political  economy,  social  reform  ;  the 
religion  of  Jesus  has  made  itself  their  friend  and  welcomed  their  alli- 
ance. The  religion  of  Christ  has  assumed  an  attitude  of  authority 
towards  the  spirit  of  man,  dictating  its  beliefs,  and  prescribing  its  cir- 
cle of  aspirations  ;  the  religion  of  Jesus  has  assumed  an  attitude  of 
friendliness  towards  the  spirit  of  man,  and  has  contented  itself  with 
adding  to  its  best  native  beliefs  a  nobler  strength. 

This  question  of  spirituality  and  rationality  being  settled,  the  ques- 
tion of  authority  as  between  these  two  religions  is  decided.  In  religion 
the  basis  of  an  authority  is  character.  *^  Spiritual  things  must  be  spir- 
itually discerned."  "  He  that  is  spiritual  searches  all  things."  "  The 
Life  is  the  Light  of  Men."  He  knows  most  about  it  who  has  the  most 
of  it  The  knowledge  of  a  perfect  man  must  be  perfect  knowledge, 
^>ecause  experimental,  scientific.  Unless  he  were  a  man,  he  could  not 
think  as  a  man,  or  feel  as  a  man,  hope  as  a  maa,  ex  pray  as  a  man. 
*^  The  instincts  teach,"  says  Emerson,  **  that  the  ^ivoblenoi  of  oaenoe 
must  take  precedence  of  all  others;  and  tlMl 
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be  in  a  life,  not  in  a  book.  Moses,  Menu,  Jesus  woA  diiecdy  on 
this  problem."     All  men  are  commanded  by  the  saint 

"  Christians  "  repose  on  the  authority  of  the  Christ  because  he  was  mt 
a  man,  was  not  human,  did  not  think,  feel,  hope,  or  pray  as  they  nu^A, 
was  not  a  "  mere  prophet  or  saint"  They  receive  his  word  precisely 
as  '  spiritualists '  receive  the  communications  of  persons  departed,  oa 
the  ground  that  being  in  another  sphere  they  must  have  another  trutk 
On  this  ground  the  Christ  himself  claims  authority.  **  No  man  hm 
ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  the  Son  of  Man  who  came  down  fron 
heaven."  With  such  persons,  authority  attaches  to  birth,  rank,  and 
power.  The  angel  bom  must  have  angelic  wisdom.  A  hereditiiy 
prince  of  the  sky  must  be  of  seraphic  soul.  An  enchanter  who  can 
make  five  loaves  feed  five  thousand  people,  and  water  turn  into  wio^ 
and  the  lake  storm  subside  at  a  word,  must  be  complete  master  of  te 
spiritual  laws,  and  fully  competent  to  bind  and  loose  the  souls  of  meiL 
The  authority  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  concerns  of  the  peof^ 
over  which  authority  is  exercised.  It  is  like  Napoleon  deciding  what 
was  good  philosophy  in  the  college  of  France  ;  or  an  English  premier 
pronouncing  on  forms  of  worship  ;  or  a  naturalist  taking  on  himself  tQ 
say  in  what  way  men  must  define  God.  It  is  as  if  men  should  go  to 
the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  to  know  whether  the  p>ersonality  of  man 
would  survive  the  shock  of  death,  or  to  General  Grant  to  ascertain  the 
best  way  of  educating  children.  It  is  matter  with  which  Birth,  Rank, 
Force,  have  no  concern.  These  things  are  hid  from  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent, and  are  revealed  unto  babes.  Said  Jesus  to  his  fishermen  com: 
panions,  ''Many  prophets  and  kings  have  desired  to  see  the  thingi 
that  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them,  and  to  hear  the  things  that  ye 
hear,  and  have  not  heard  them."  The  heart  of  the  little  child  is  a 
better  organ  for  the  spirit,  than  heads  that  have  worn  crowns  and 
chaplets. 

The  angelic  rank  of  the  Christ,  instead  of  being  in  hb  hvor  as  an 
authority  in  religion,  would  be  against  him  ;  for  that  difference  in  nature 
would  imply  a  difference  in  character  and  experience  that  would  make 
s>inpathetic  spiritual  relationship  impossible.  "The  princes  of  die 
Gentiles  exercise  authority  upon  them,  and  their  great  men  eiert 
dominion  over  them  ; "  because  in  political  affairs  the  aim  is  to  hold 
the  people  in  subjection.  But  in  spiritual  affairs  the  aim  is  to  release 
the  people  from  subjection,  and  bring  them  into  freedom :  therefore^ 
'*  It  shall  not  be  so  among  you ;  but,  whosoever  will  be  greatest 
among  you,  shall  be  your  minister  ;  and  whosoever  will  be  chief  amoi^; 
you,  shall  be  ser\'ant  of  all."  Spiritual  authority  is  not  exercised  ^pcr 
people,  but  through  them,  and  in  them ;  it  proceeds  from  human  to 
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fauman ;  it  supposes  brotherhood  of  nature.  This  the  ''  Christians  " 
dieiiiselves  admit  in  their  doctrine  of  the  complete  human  nature  of 
Ae  supra-human  Christ  His  "  perfect  manhood,"  whatever  they  may 
have  meant  by  the  phrase,  was  required  to  make  the  religion  possible. 
Id  establish  a  connection  between  teacher  and  disciples,  leader  and 
ftUowers,  exemplar  and  imitators,  saint  and  aspirants  for  saintship.  The 
angelhood  satisfied  the  popular  demand  for  sceptre  and  crown  jew- 
ds ;  but  simple  exhaustive  manhood  alone  could  answer  the  demands 
of  spiritual  alliance.  To  the  ''  Son  of  Man  "  is  committed  judg- 
ment The  **  Son  of  Man  "  hath  power  on  earth  to  foi^give  sins.  The 
«  Son  of  Man  *'  is  lord  even  of  the  Sabbath.  The  "  Son  of  Man  "  giveth 
good  seed.  The  "  Son  of  Man  "  sends  forth  the  angels.  The  "  Son  of 
Man  "  comes  in  glory.  The  "  Son  of  Man  "  is  come  to  save  the  lost 
The  spirit  descends  on  the  "  Son  of  Man."  It  is  the  "  Son  of  Man  " 
who  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 

The  great  questions  of  religion  are  questions  vital  to  character,  and 
by  character  are  answered.  We  must  trust  the  child  for  knowing  the 
mother  and  father.  If  we  would  feel  assured  of  the  character  of  God, 
his  moral  and  spiritual  quality,  his  attributes  of  heart  and  will,  we  must 
go,  not  to  one  of  his  seraphs,  but  to  one  of  his  children.  Possibly  the 
sers^h  might,  if  wq  could  come  to  speech  with  him,  tell  us  more  than 
we  knew  about  what  theologians  have  called  God's  "  natural  attrib- 
nfes,"  his  modes  of  existence  ;  but  the  knowledge,  if  we  had  it,  would 
be  (^  no  particular  value.  We  want  to  be  certain  of  his  human  attrib- 
utes, his  kindness,  his  compassion,  his  sympathy  with  human  effort, 
his  concurrence  with  the  best  thoughts,  desires,  aims,  and  purposes  of 
men.  The  Christ  cannot  tell  so  much  about  that  as  Jesus  can ;  for 
he  is  not  a  man,  and  must  be  destitute  of  the  requisite  experience. 
Jteus  was  a  man  :  and  they  who  exalt  him  most  as  a  man,  say,  take 
his  simple  word  for  it,  that  God  is  father,  that  His  nature  is  identical 
with  ours,  that  He  is  kindred  with  us,  that  His  spirit  is  within  us, 
that  He  inspires  and  blesses  us.  He  knew  this  because  he  felt  it  He 
had  the  witness  in  his  heart  The  heart  is  the  organ  of  revelation 
here,  and  they  who  believe  that  his  heart  was  a  little  child,  receive  his 
word  as  final.  To  obtain  answers  to  other  questions  about  God,  we 
must  go  elsewhere.  But  on  these  other  questions.  Trinity,  Duality, 
Unity,  Theism,  Deism,  Pantheism,  no  authority  has  pronounced, 
There  is  no  authority  within  reach  that  can  pronounce.-  The  Christ 
himself,  more  than  seraph,  as  he  is  fancied  to  be,  has  added  nothing 
to  our  knowledge  on  these  intellectual  and  spiritual  mysteries  of  the 
Godhead.    The  word  of  Power  has  come  from  a  human  breast. 

It  is  the  same  with  other  problems,  that  of  Immortality,  for  instance. 
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The  simple  question  is :  has  man  a  spiritual  nature  ?  Is  diere  aiqr 
eternal  quality,  any  immortal  element,  any  intellectual  and  moi2l  being 
in  him,  by  which  he  is  made  a  dweller  in  a  supersensuous  world  ?  This 
is  a  question  that  addresses  itself  to  the  immediate  consciousness. 
The  Christ  cannot  answer  it :  for,  on  the  supposition,  he  is  an  aqge^ 
being,  and  has  no  human  consciousness.  He  can  tell  us  nodui^ 
about  it  As  a  messenger  from  another  sphere,  he  might,  perhaps^ 
have  told  us  whether  men  and  women  went  on  living  in  another  sphere 
after  leaving  this,  a  matter  of  merely  incidental  importance ;  but  on 
this  point  he  has  communicated  nothing.  Neither  has  Jesus,  on  this 
point,  communicated  anything.  Why  should  he?  How  should  he 
know  ?  But  on  the  great  point,  the  point  on  which  everything  toms^ 
apart  from  which,  a  future  existence  would  have  no  significance  what- 
ever, and  from  which  a  future  existence  seems  something  like  a  neces- 
sity ;  on  the  central  posidon  of  man's  moral  and  spiritual  self-hood, 
Jesus  throws  a  power  of  affirmation  by  word  and  act,  by  deed  oi  sac- 
rifice and  life  of  devotion,  sufficient  to  outweigh  a  whole  tribe  of  physi- 
ologists. The  man  who  lived  an  eternal  life,  gives  the  best  demonstim- 
tion  that  there  is  such  a  thing.  The  man  who  put  the  elements  of 
death  beneath  his  feet,  gives  best  cause  for  believing  that  death  is  not 
annihilation.  The  man  who  exhibited  a  life  that  was  worth  preserving, 
gives  the  most  encouraging  hope  that  it  may  be  preserved.  Let  time 
and  space,  duration  and  prolonged  consciousness,  go.  Is  the  hoping, 
trusting,  believing,  preserving  soul,  a  Power  ?  If  it  is,  we  may  leave 
the  rest.  And  whether  it  be  or  not,  the  soul  must  attest  for  it8d£ 
The  believers  in  Jesus  declare  that  one  soul  at  least  has  attested  it,  by 
an  experience  which,  however  singular,  is  not  exceptional,  and  idiich 
plants  in  every  breast  the  moral  assurance  of  immortality.  No  revehh 
tion  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  did  Jesus  make.  No  definite  state- 
ment of  his  belief  in  such  a  life  does  he  seem  to  have  put  forth.  He 
certainly  gives  no  prominence  to  it,  and  lays  no  stress  on  it  But  the 
disclosure  of  a  life  adov^  the  grave,  he  does  make.  His  belief  in  that 
for  all  men  was  overwhelming.  It  is  the  one  certainty  he  rested  on : 
and  that  men  should  have  practical  assurance  of  this,  is  literally  of  in- 
finite more  moment  than  they  should  have  ever  so  unquestioning  a 
persuasion  of  a  continued  existence. 

Applying  the  same  argument  to  other  departments  of  religion,  to  the 
graces  of  personal  character,  for  instance,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  how 
the  authority  of  Jesus  had  weight  in  establishing  the  standard  of  diar- 
acter,  in  prescribing  the  laws  of  duty,  the  ideals  of  attainment,  the  niles 
of  social  obligation,  and  the  bonds  of  brotherhood.  The  philosophy  of 
self-denial  is  that  which  he  proceeded  on,  the  law  of  self-sacrifice  is 
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that  which  he  enferced,  the  principle  of  human  sympathy  is  that  which 
be  illustrated.  It  is  with  his  religion  that  selfishness  and  sensuality  are 
at  issue.  **  The  imitation  of  Cluist "  would  be  appropriatdy  called  the 
unitation  of  Jesu3 ;  for  his  is  the  only  character  that  is  set  before  us. 
They  who  at  any  time  have  made  war  against  the  moral  standards  of 
Christendom,  have  made  war  against  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
Beatitudes,  the  precepts  involved  in  the  parables,  and  the  Golden 
Ruk.  There  was  nothing  in  the  Gospel  of  John  for  them  to  assail. 
The  ideal  they  rejected  was  that  of  the  Nazarene.  If  they  could 
break  that  mould  of  manhood,  their  task  was  done. 

The  religion  of  the  Christ  is  losing  its  hold  on  the  convictions  of 
men.  Science  disowns  it ;  government  has  thrown  off  its  spell ;  pK)li- 
tics  and  social  economy  are  no  longer  under  its  influence ;  institutions 
cxf  learning  do  not  render  allegiance  to  it  \  philosophy,  mental,  moral, 
Biaterial  proceeds  on  methods  peculiarly  its  own  ;  art  and  literature 
set  up  ideals  it  would  repudiate,  and  obey  principles  it  would  pro- 
nounce unhallowed.  It  lingers  yet  in  symbols,  and  traditions,  and 
forms.  Churches  are  built  according  to  its  plans,  and  worship  is 
conducted  in  its  mode  of  speech.  But  the  living  mind  of  the  world 
scarcely  recognizes  its  existence,  either  as  law,  guide,  or  inspiration. 

The  religion  of  Jesus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  reviving.  The  charac- 
ter of  Jesus  is  attracting  study.  In  Germany,  France,  England,  ear- 
nest men  are  trying  to  recover  his  lost  image.  Respect  for  him  has 
given  birth  to  a  copious  literature.  The  names  of  Schenkel,  Renan, 
Fumess  indicate  the  extent  and  the  spirit  of  the  interest  that  is  awak- 
ened in  him  ;  and  the  appeal  to  his  example  on  the  part  of  men  and 
wcnnen  who  have  at  heart  the  improvement  of  society  proves  wh^t 
hold  he  has  on  the  modern  heart.  There  is  small  reason,  however, 
for  thinking  that  the  person  of  Jesus  will  ever,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  be  restored  with  the  projection  of  outline,  the  firmness  of  texture, 
or  the  freshness  of  color,  that  would  be  necessary  to  command  the 
attention  of  mankind.  An  imperial  figure  overawing,  uplifting  and 
enchanting  the  multitudes  of  men,  learned  and  simple,  he  can  never 
become.  The  modern  religion  must  be  scientific,  not  historical,  per- 
sonal or  literary.  Neither  of  the  two  religions  of  the  New  Testament 
as  such,  will  control  the  faith  or  direct  the  aspiration  of  modern  com- 
munities. No  religion  will  do  it  that  does  not  ground  itself  on  all 
the  knowledge  and  experience  there  is,  and  give  wings  to  new  globe. 
The  question  we  have  been  considering  is,  after  all,  a  question  of 
(criticism,  a  concern  of  antiquity,  a  matter  of  curious  learning.  Re- 
ligion is  nothing  of  that  sort.  It  is  an  interest  of  life ;  and  life  is 
a  thing  oi  to-day,  new  every  morning  and  fresh  every  evening.     We 
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have  not  outgrown  Jesus,  or  left  him  behind,  or  absorbed  hioL  It 
will  be  long  enough  ere  we  do  either.  But  we  have  ceased  to  be- 
come his  subjects  ;  and  we  are  his  friends,  just  so  far  as  the  best  re- 
sults of  our  modem  thought  and  life  are  congenial  with  his. 

O.  B.  Frothingham. 
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THE     FUTURE. 

WHAT  may  we  take  into  the  vast  Forever? 
That  marble  door 
Admits  no  fruit  of  all  our  long  endeavor, 

No  fame- wreathed  crown  we  wore. 
No  garnered  lore. 

What  can  we  bear  beyond  the  unknown  portal? 

No  gold,  no  gains 
Of  all  our  toiling :   in  the  life  immortal 

No  hoarded  wealth  remains, 

Nor  gilds,  nor  stains. 

Naked  from  out  that  hr  abyss  behind  us 

We  entered  here : 
No  word  came  with  our  coming,  to  remind  us 

What  wondrous  world  was  near. 

No  hope,  no  fear. 

Into  the  silent,  starless  Night  before  us, 

Naked  we  glide  : 
No  hand  has  mapped  the  constellations  o'er  us, 

No  comrade  at  our  side. 

No  chart,  no  guide. 

Yet  fearless  toward  that  midnight,  black  and  hollow, 

Our  footsteps  fare : 
The  beckoning  of  a  Father's  hand  we  follow  — 

His  love  alone  is  there, 

No  curse,  no  care. 

Edward  Rowland  Sill* 


DOUBT. 

1  REM  ARK  it  in  myself  that  doubt,  or  somewhat  closely  akin  to  it, 
diough  apparently  a  poison  to  so  many,  is  to  me,  a  salt  upon 
my  food,  and  necessary  to  my  health.  Fixed  and  rigid  opinion,  upon 
matters  of  infinite  scope,  gives  me  an  indigestion ;  and,  this  quite 
independently  of  its  subject  matter ;  it  is  the  hardness,  like  that  of 
twice-cooked  meats,  which  disagrees  with  my  stomach.  The  mo- 
ment the  boundary  is  passed,  which  separates  the  lower  realm  of 
Knowledge,  from  the  higher  one  of  Belief,  all  unqualified  intellectual 
statement  becomes  to  me,  not  bread,  but  a  stone.  My  most  endeared 
persuasion  nourishes  and  comforts  me,  only  while  accompanied  by  a 
certain  inward  reserve,  a  reticence  as  of  the  soul  itself,  which  keeps 
it  always  flowing  and  undefined,  an  air  to  breathe,  rather  than  a  block 
to  handle.  The  stronger,  and  more  fruitful  it  is  as  persuasion,  the 
less  it  will  bear  to  be  torn  from  its  root-hold  in  the  heart,  and  set  out 
in  the  cold  soil  of  opinion. 

It  may  be  that  doubt  is  too  strong  a  word  for  what  I  have  here  vk 
mind.  Certainly  it  differs  widely  from  scientific  dubitation,  as  also 
from  scepticism,  and  pyrrhonism.  The  doubt  of  science  is  purely 
provisional ;  it  exists  only  to  be  extinguished,  for  it  is  but  the  price 
and  tentative  of  knowledge.  Mr.  Buckle,  among  his  plenitude  of 
confusions,  confounds  this  order  of  doubt  with  scepticism ;  which  is 
of  another  genus  altogether.  The  sceptic  is  one  who  indeed  raises 
question,  but  with  the  assumption  that  to  raise  question  is  the  utmost 
achievement  of  man's  intelligence.  He  will  not  even  assert  that  he 
knows  nothing,  but  again  questions,  "  What  do  I  know  ? "  To  inquire 
endlessly  and  with  endless  interest,  but  to  remain  poised  in  inquiry, 
answering  one  question  only  with  another  more  far-reaching,  —  this 
b  scepticism.  The  celebration  of  it  by  Mr.  Buckle,  may  excite  a 
smile,  since  nothing  can  be  farther  removed  from  his  own  eager 
and  premature  dogmatism. 

The  pyrrhonist  goes  farther,  and  runs  scepticism  into  the  ground. 
He  suppresses  inquiry  itself  as  useless,  since  nothing  can  be  known. 
To  the  sceptic,  thought  has  no  end,  to  the  pyrrhonist  it  has  no  begin- 
ning. 

Scientific  doubt  is  like  to  neither  of  these,  since  it  assumes  the 
possibility  of  knowledge,  and  may  even  make  the  assumption  in  ex- 
cess. Such  is  perhaps  the  prevailing  mood  of  science  in  our  day  j 
and  as  pyrrhonism  would  suppress  thought,  because  nothing  can  be 
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known,  so  there  are  now  some  who  would  suppress  it,  because  every-  I  f 
thing  may  be  learned  by  mere  observation,  without  taxing  at  all  tiie  ^  ^ 
native  resources  o(  reason. 

The  utility  of  this  order  of  doubt  cannot  be  denied ;  indeed,  the 
common  capacity  for  it  may,  in  one  view,  be  said  to  measure  the  pos- 
sible range  of  a  civilization.  All  business  of  profit  begins  with  ex- 
penditure, that  is,  with  apparent  impoverishment  He  who  buys  a 
farm,  does  so  with  harvest  only  in  expectation ;  but  the  payment,  or 
at  least  the  obligation  contracted,  is  immediate :  thus,  in  one  sense, 
his  resources  are  diminished.  The  doubt  of  science  is  a  like  expen- 
diture ;  the  dubitating  mind  parts  with  cash  on  hand,  that  is,  with  the 
immediate  sense  of  certitude,  in  favor  of  harvests  that  are  as  yet 
contingent 

There  are,  however,  intellectual  misers,  who  hoard  the  feeling  of 
certitude  with  such  avarice  as  never  with  their  good  will  to  pay  out  a 
penny-worth.  Sometimes  a  like  close-fistedness  is  caused  by  mere 
timidity.  There  are  fearful  souls  who  think  the  intelligence  of  the 
universe  a  hard  master,  that  may  at  any  moment  come  upon  them, 
and  demand  payment  in  current  coin ;  nor  daring  therefore  to  in- 
vest, they  lay  up  their  talent  in  a  napkin,  where  it  will  be  always 
ready.  The  act  in  this  case  is  not  wilful,  but  belongs  to  a  certain 
frame  of  mind,  though  one  that  is  rather  to  be  excused  than  admired. 

There  are  some  also,  who,  not  so  much  through  superstitious  trepida 

tion,  as  from  intellectual  infirmity,  are  demoralized  so  soon  as 
begin  to  question.   Indeed  not  only  individuals,  but  nations  and 
differ  widely,  as  to  the  amount  of  vigorous  dubitation  they  can  admi 
into  the  mind  without  prejudice  to  its  poise  and  coherence.     Th< 
Semitic  race,  for  example,  appears  inferior  to  the  Indo-European  i 
this  respect.     Hence  the  absolute  tone  of  its  literature,  and  the  wanC 
of  epic  amplitude  and  dramatic  freedom  ;  hence,  too,  the  narrow  andL 
rigorous  polity,  which  has  ever  prevailed  with  nations  of  this  race>        / 1 
from  which  there  is  no  escape  but  into  the  lawless  life  of  Bedouins. 
To  people  of  this  cast,  doubt  is  a  disease,  and  if  prolonged,  is  de- 
struction.    Thus  Saracen  philosophy  ran  quickly  to  atheism  in  Aver- 
roes  ;  and  Semitic  civilization  has  invariably  collapsed,  when  devel- 
oped to  the  point  where  absolutism  in  thought  must  end,  and  inquiry 
begin.     To  such  people  Mohammedanism  is  peculiarly  adapted,  and 
yet  in  the  end,  by  rendering  their  infirmity  chronic,  peculiarly  mis- 
chievous.    With  the  will  of  Allah  always  at  hand  to  explain  every- 
thing, from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  a  sore  toe,  it  is  like  the  clay  eaten 
by  some  savages,  which  satisfies  hunger,  without  nourishing  the  body. 
Palgrave,  when  sailing  down  the  Persian  Gulf,  noticed  a  singular  red- 
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ness  in  the  water,  and  asked  a  Wahhabee  (fanatically  Orthodox  Mo- 
hammedan) what  he  supposed  to  be  the  cause.  The  other  needed  to 
make  no  supposition,  but  answered  with  prompt  assurance,  that  it 
was  caused  by  the  fires  of  hell  situated  below !  Palgrave  inquired 
why  in  this  case  the  water  was  not  more  heated.  Allah  wills  it !  was 
the  reply.  The  traveller  was  about  to  ask  further,  whether  the  bottom 
of  the  g^ulf  were  of  glass,  or  some  other  transparent  substance ;  but, 
he  observed  in  the  eye  of  the  other  a  dangerous  gleam,  and  prudently 
kept  silent 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  this  incapability  of  doubt,  and  there- 
fi>re  of  genuine  inquiry,  is  rather  a  geographical  distinction  than  the 
characteristic  of  a  race.  M.  De  Gobineau,  in  a  very  interesting  work 
on  Les  Religions  d  Les  Philosophus  Dans  LAsie  Cmtrale,  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  the  people  of  western  Asia  generally  in  respect  to 
this  matter.  It  seems  that  the  same  individual  will  run  through  all 
the  systems  known  to  his  latitude,  yet  will  never  for  a  moment,  be 
in  a  state  of  acknowledged  doubt  With  a  flying  leap  he  passes 
from  one  S3rstem  to  another :  with  a  new  feat  of  agility  away  he  goes, 
to  alight  in  the  midst  of  a  third  system,  where  in  a  moment  he  is  an 
ancient  dweller,  and  quite  at  home :  bye  and  bye  with  a  fresh  sulta- 
tion,  he  is  off  to  a  fourth  ;  yet  with  all  this  inconstency  of  opinion, 
the  man  never  dubitates,  never  loses  nor  softens  the  accent  of  abso- 
lute certitude.  Instead  of  saying,  "  Having  been  so  often  mistaken, 
I  may  be  in  error  now,"  he  says,  "  Since  I  have  changed  so  frequently 
and  travelled  so  far  to  find  the  truth,  it  were  a  flying  in  the  face  of 
Providence,  to  question  that  I  have  been  led  to  it  at  last,"  thus  with 
every  change  he  arrives  at  an  intenser  assurance.  The  French  writer 
regards  this  as  characteristic  of  all  Asiatics ;  but  his  instances,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  are  drawn  wholly  from  localities  where  Moslem  in- 
fluence prevails. 

The  people  of  Europe  and  America,  and,  as  I  still  think,  their  kin- 
dred in  Asia  also,  are  more  able  to  doubt  without  being  demoralized 
by  doing  so.     The  Indo-Europeans  of  the  Orient  are  unquestionably 
far  behind  the  nations  of  the  West,  in  this  respect ;  but  the  example 
of  Buddha,  who  passed  a  number  of  years  in  meditative  doubt,  before 
arriving  at  his  doctrine;  is  one  which  the  people  of  South  Western 
Asia  can  scarcely  parallel.     It  is  the  nations  of  the  Occident,  however, 
who  have  chiefly  proven  this  capability.     These  have  learned  to  prac- 
tice a  long-headed  economy,  paying  out  largely  and  fearlessly,  the 
gathered  gold  of  intelligence  for  the  sake  of  anticipated  profit :  and 
all  the  eminence  of  their  civilization  is  connected  with  this  kind  of 
superiority.     Hence  their  literature  lacks  that  absolute  tone,  which  is 
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dear  to  many ;  the  habit  of  dubitation  and  consequent  inquiiyy  is 
fatal  to  that  This  is  a  loss,  perhaps,  but  one  that  has  its  compensft- 
tion.  I'hat  which  makes  them  less  authoritative  in  tone,  makes  tlieir 
mental  activity  richer  in  result 

It  was  not,  however,  this  provisional  and  economic  doubt,  which  I 
had  chiefly  in  mind,  on  sitting  down  to  write.  Ratha"  it  was  one 
whose  office  it  is  to  temper  belief,  making  it  mellow  and  genial.  AH 
definite  belief  on  matters  of  limitless  scope,  must  needs  be  partial ; 
and  only  that  gently  dubitating  reserve,  which  practically  confesses  the 
partiality,  prevents  it  from  becoming  an  enslavement 

Doubt  of  this  kind,  —  if  doubt  be  the  word  for  it,  —  does  not  evea 
look  toward  denial,  nor  does  it  lessen  the  force  and  fertility  of  high 
persuasion.  On  the  contrary,  it  secures  such  p>ersuasion  from  those 
reactions  and  recalcitrations,  which  are  the  revenges  of  the  mind  upon 
its  own  unconfessed  partiality.  Every  over-weening  word  we  speak, 
becomes  some  day  a  spectre  to  haunt  and  harass  the  soul.  The  ceK 
ibates  of  the  middle  ages  were  visited  by  devils  in  the  shape  of  beau* 
tiful  women ;  at  which  we  may  smile,  though  they  must  writhe.  They 
that  draw  a  rectangle,  and  insist  upon  it  that  they  have  squared  Na- 
ture's circle,  are  sure  to  find  that  the  flowing  Imes  of  her  beauty  caa 
bind  and  bite  into  the  live  flesh.  So,  intense  dogmatic  enthusiasts 
will  sometimes  fall  into  horrible  distresses,  wherein  all  good  and  truth 
flee  away,  and  every  sweet  hope  becomes  but  a  skull  and  cross- 
bones. 

I  would  not  be  in  debt  to  Nature,  though  I  live  sparingly  to  avoid 
it.  It  is  a  slower  fire  that  bums  the  smoke,  but  it  leaves  a  cleaner 
air.  Thought  must  needs  be  partial,  but  the  life  may  be  whole,  if 
this  unavoidable  partiality  be  balanced  by  spiritual  reserve.  And 
this  tempering  doubt  which  never  becomes  explicit,  this  reticence  not 
of  the  voice  merely,  but  of  the  spirit  itself,  besides  proving  wholesome^ 
adds  to  the  relish  of  life.  It  is  the  acid  of  the  apple,  which  makes 
its  sweetness  more  delicious,  and  forbids  it  to  cloy  ;  it  is  the  tutrogea 
in  the  atmosphere,  that  mellows  it  for  man's  respiration;  and  it  is 
also,  with  respect  to  the  processes  of  life,  the  opening  of  the  aurkle 
to  admit  the  dark  blood  from  the  veins,  and  pass  it  on  for  aeration. 

There  are  indeed  doubts,  lawless  misgivings,  which  require  onhr 
peremptory  suppression.  As  in  the  best  ordered  societies  there  will 
be  prowlers  and  vagrants,  over  whom  judicial  constraint  must  be  ex- 
ercised, so  has  the  mind  its  vagabonds,  whom  the  constable  of  the 
soul  should  take  by  the  shoulder  without  ceremony.  But  this  most- 
be  done  with  a  fine  discrimination.  Were  the  naturalist,  the  artist, 
the  poet,  as  they  wander  together  and  pour  into  the  coffers  of  man- 
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hind,  the  strewn  gold  of  Nature,  to  be  arrested,  because  they  do  not 
fellow  tfie  economies  of  the  shop,  a  wealth  higher  than  that  of  the 
shop  woidd  be  forfeited.  A  thought  which  is  in  the  soul  what  Socra- 
tes was  to  Athens  will  be  a  culpable  doubt,  as  measured  by  the 
sUodiird  of  the  psychical  populace.  Let  us  beware  how  we  put  the 
cup  <^.  hemlock  to  its  lips.  All  in  us  which  rises  greatly  above  our 
average  condition,  will  appear  suspicious  to  the  average  eye.  But  the 
iabospitable  and  summary  soul,  which  at  once  hurries  these  forerun- 
ning ihongbts  to  the  lock-up,  will  preserve  order  and  poverty  at  the 
same  time.  Doubtle^  it  is  difficult  to  be  at  once  open-minded  and 
judietaL  We  must  accept  the  difficulty.  If  everything  has  two  sides, 
so  slso  has  man  two  eyes. 

There  is  another  kind  of  bad  doubt,  a  doubt  looking  toward  denial, 
wUg)i  arises  from  the  conflict  between  outward  observation  and  im- 
manent persuasion.  Suppose  one  has  no  logic  by  which  to  derive  a 
rattlesnake  from  the  object  of  his  adoration.  What  then  ?  Shall  he 
torn  back  in  bitterness  upon  his  own  heart,  to  gibe  at  its  most  sacred 
impulse  ?  That  were  to  make  the  rattlesnake  the  major  premiss  of 
his  logic,  and  conclude  from  it  to  the  universe.  The  wise  man  will 
blind  himself  to  nothing,  but  he  will  live  more  in  the  heart  than  in 
the  eyes.  He  who  reasons  only  from  that  which  the  eye  of  a  dog  can 
see  eqiudfy  with  the  eye  of  man,  might  as  well  bark,  and  have  done  with 
it  That  only  is  the  greatest  truth,  which  is  truth,  and  can  be  such; 
to  no  other  than  a  warm  and  great  spirit.  Our  age  is  bewitched  with 
the  notion  that  data  for  thought  should  be  found  only  in  that  which  a 
dog's  eye  may  see,  and  regards  insight  with  suspicion  in  proportion  as 
noble  predilection,  that  is,  as  the  higher  nature  of  man,  goes  into  it. 
Was  ever  a  more  lunatic  imagination  ?  Will  man  follow  a  safe  pro- 
cess in  thought  only  as  he  shall  dehumanize  his  intelligence  ?  The 
more  that  truth  depends  for  its  existence  to  my  eye  upon  the  higher 
everlasting  elections  of  my  being,  the  more  will  I  confide  in  it.  That 
truth  which  from  its  nature  could  not  be  manifested  to  mere  sense, 
was  breathed  into  man's  spirit,  to  constitute  its  life, -its  very  being  : 
and  it  therefore  must  first  of  all  appear  as  tendency,  or  predilec- 
tion ;  so  to  speak,  the  heart  must  forever  create  it  anew  for  the  in- 
tellect ;  with  the  cessation  of  this  spiritual  production,  it  disappears 
from  die  mind's  field  of  vbion.  I  bditve  that  I  may  understand:  all 
the  virtue  oi  the  middle  ages  goes  into  these  brave  words,  so  much 
misinterpreted,  —  ill  understood,  indeed,  by  him  who  first  uttered 
them.  For  they  should  mean  :  "  I  will  be  a  living  soul,  that  I  may 
be  a  clear  intelligence  ;  I  will  first  trust  the  high  predilection  of  my 
spirit,  that  I  may  afterwards  find  its  justification  in  reason."    And  just 
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because  so  much  of  modem  metaphysics  has  abandoned  this  attitude, 
seeking  to  set  up  the  intellect  in  entire  independence  upon  the  elec- 
tive and  productive  force  of  man's  being,  is  it  condemned  to  perpetual 
sterility.  No  wonder  the  youth  in  our  coUeges  go  to  their  metxpty^ 
ical  studies  like  cattle  to  a  feast  of  bulrushes ;  the  distaste  does  them 
honor :  may  it  not  be  less  so  long  as  metaphysics  and  ethics  remain 
in  unnatural  divorce ! 

Now,  that  doubt  toward  the  heart,  and  confidence  only  toward  the 
elemental  world,  I  do  not  praise.  Yet  I  would  not  be  insolent  towacd 
the  outward  world,  with  all  its  hateful  venoms  and  brute  ferocities. 
Let  the  outward  temper  the  inward,  as  cold  water  tempers  hot  steeL 
Let  the  contradiction  of  elemental  nature  teach  me  to  hold  belief  in 
the  temper  of  modesty ;  while  the  immanent  persuasion  of  the  soul 
shall  instruct  me  to  look  in  the  brute  world  for  truth,  which  that  worid 
does  not  explicitly  show,  because  it  does  not  know. 

And  without  blaming  a  different  disposition,  I  think  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  this.  Ever  it  is  by  some  gentle  union  of  opposites,  <yr 
at  least  of  diversities,  that  all  finest  effect  is  reached.  The  sky  is 
blue,  —  in  other  words,  is  sky,  —  only  through  the  presence  in  the  air 
of  an  element  foreign  to  it,  which,  however,  is  accepted  and  held  by 
it  in  friendly  intimacy.  Neither  mere  red  nor  mete  white,  has  Ac 
beauty  of  a  blush,  wherein  the  two  make  love  to  each  other.  In 
pearls  and  pond  lilies,  it  is  the  softened  and  tenderly  clouded  white, 
that  charms  the  eye.  The  diamond  and  ruby  gleam,  only  because 
they  are  not  perfectly  transparent ;  and  the  refractions  and  retarda- 
tions of  light  make  the  iridescent  loveliness  of  the  opal.  The  Arctic 
ice  turns  to  sapphire  only  in  its  darkened  recesses  and  caves,  that  is, 
by  the  aid  of  shadow.  A  lapidary  once  said  to  me  that  the  garnet  is 
the  finest  of  all  gems,  and  that  only  its  cheapness  prevents  its  being 
prized  accordingly.  I  shared  somewhat  his  feeling,  for  that  stone, 
wherein  scarlet  light  flashes  out  so  surprisingly  from  dun  crimson 
cloud,  has  always  seemed  to  me  among  the  most  beautiful,  though 
its  effect  is  given  only  by  gems  of  large  size.  It  is  the  type  of  heroic 
natures,  in  whom  there  is  almost  always  this  burst  of  impassioned 
splendor  from  a  cloudy  environment.  Skakespeare  knew  this  well, 
and  in  Lear,  for  example,  he  has  caused  a  carbuncle  to  be  set  in  the 
world's  diadem,  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  a  joy  forever.  Lear  reveals 
himself  at  the  outset  as  darkened,  blinded,  beclouded,  yet  even  here 
is  seen  to  be  noble,  like  the  garnet  viewed  from  an  angle,  which  does 
not  show  its  inward  shine  ;  but  presently  out  of  this  dun  beauty 
broaks  all  the  blazing,  high-tinted  effulgence  of  his  magnificent  spirit 
The  beauty  of  the  philosopher  is  that  of  the  diamond  ;  of  the  poet 
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that  of  the  niby  or  s^phire ;  but  of  the  shining  impassioned  hero, 
the  St  Bernards  of  the  church,  the  Cromwells  of  [he  sUte,  ihe  Car- 
lyles  of  literature,  the  beauty  is  one  that  breaks  forth,  like  the  scarlet 
gleam  of  the  garnet,  from  a  shadowed  base. 

As  in  precious  stones,  in  the  sky's  azure,  and  in  all  the  loveliness  of 
natotc,  so  in  man.  There  is  a  meek  shading  of  belief,  akin  to  doubt, 
if  not  to  be  named  by  so  positive  a  word,  which  is  not  only  answer- 
able to  ibe  weakness  of  our  understanding,  but  is  also  an  enhance- 
ment  of  spiritual  beauty.  The  exquisite  temper  of  soul,  which  should 
be,  in  its  ovm  higher  kind,  correspondent  to  cerulean  skies  and  per 
&a  gems,  I  do  indeed  rather  admire,  than  look  to  attain  speedily. 
My  hope  now  spreads  less  sail  than  formerly  ;  instructed  by  many  a 
mishap,  it  seeks  no  longer  to  surpass  all,  and  be  first  in  port,  but  is 
content  to  arrive  there  at  last,  though  it  be  indeed  last  of  all. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  no  longer  grieve  that  belief  has  its  refrac- 
tions and  retardations,  since  I  see  that  the  fine  limine  of  Nature, 
while  catching  and  entangling  its  rays,  turn  thero  to  color  as  they 
pass.  And  if  we  would  look  righdy,  it  might  appear  that  venom, 
pestilence,  brute  ferocity,  and  all  around  us  in  the  world  which  stands 
opposed  to  the  immanent  prayer  and  persuasion  of  the  human  soul, 
is  but  the  lamination  of  Nature,  that  hides  her  eternal  secret,  yet  only 
SO  hides  as  to  reveal  it  in  beauty. 

Hence,  perhaps,  it  is  that  the  greatest  poets  the  world  has  known 
have  one  and  all  shown  a  taste  for  tragedy.  They  love  to  cast  the 
beams  of  their  genius  on  that  which  chiefly  clouds  the  wish  of  man's 
heart ;  so,  like  the  sun  at  morning  and  evening,  to  make  out  of  cloud 
itself  a  new  glory. 

D.  A.  Wasson. 


ViRTOE  could  see  to  do  what  virtue  would 

By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 

Were  in  the  flat  sea  luuk 

He  that  has  light  within  his  clear  breast 
May  ait  i'  th'  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day; 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  sou]  and  foul  thought!, 
Benighted  walks  under  the  midday  sun : 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon. 

—3fi//im. 


PRAYER. 

IT  is  a  common  notion  in  Christendom  that  man  b^;an  his  comae 
in  the  world  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  true  religion  and  with  a 
perfect  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  and,  that  all  this  was  the  residt 
of  a  fluent  communication  with  the  spiritual  world  through  faultless 
faculties.  But  man  transgressed  the  command  of  God ;  his  prevailing; 
life  degenerated  into  crime  and  savagery ;  and  his  spiritual  knowledge 
depreciated  to  the  most  abject  superstition.  Human  nature  b<^;an 
as  a  brilliant  meteor  that  came  near  going  out  in  noise  and  smoke ; 
The  world  commenced  too  well  to  hold  out,  and  the  performance 
did  n't  prove  equal  to  the  advertisement.  God  pronounced  his  work 
very  good,  and  was  afterwards  disappointed  to  find  it  little  better  tiian 
a  wreck  and  a  failure. 

It  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose  to  be  reminded  that  this  is  a 
doctrine  concerning  the  origin  of  mankind  and  the  character  of  prim- 
itive worship,  which  is  contradicted  by  history  and  science,  and  by 
the  general  order  of  gp-owth  and  development  in  the  world. 

There  is  no  good  foundation  for  the  notion  that  man  began  with  t 
perfect  worship  and  a  rational  intercourse  with  the  spiritual  world. 
The  primitive  worship  must  have  been  very  childish  and  imperfect 
It  probably  resembled  the  worship  which  still  prevails  among  the 
lowest  savages.  Man  begins  by  worshipping  the  ordinary  objects 
and  phenomena  of  nature  that  surround  him  ;  he  employs  charms  or 
fetiches  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  natural  powers  ;  but  he  has  only 
the  most  indistinct  and  childish  conception  of  the  character  and  op- 
erations of  these  natural  powers.  He  has  a  vague  notion  of  forces 
and  operations  external  to  himself,  and  having  learned  that  these  are 
capable  of  either  helping  or  opposing  him,  he  tries  to  secure  their  co- 
operation by  such  rites  and  incantations  as  his  undeveloped  wits  are 
capable  of  suggesting.  Such  is  fetichism,  the  lowest  order  of  nature 
worship,  with  no  conception  of  God  or  gods  as  anything  dbtinct 
from  natural  objects  and  forces  ;  and  such,  in  its  essential  features, 
was  no  doubt  the  most  primitive  worship  of  humanity. 

From  this  fetichism  which  employs  senseless  charms  and  incanta- 
tions in  the  worship  of  trees,  and  stones,  and  other  such  ordinary 
objects,  the  progress  would  be  direct  and  simple  to  the  worship  of  the 
more  grand  and  imposing  phenomena  and  operations  of  nature,  such 
as  sun  and  moon,  storms  and  floods,  and  so  forth.  And  thus  die 
growth  of   the  mind  through  observation  and  experience,  and  the 
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slow  development  of  the  religious  sentiment,  would  gradually  lead  to 
hero-worship  and  various  other  forms  of  polytheistic  idolatry. 

Idolatry  and  hero-worship  instead  of  being  originally  the  result  of 
a  £3dl  and  d^;radation  from  pure  God-worship,  was  no  doubt  a  growth 
and  elevation  from  the  primitive  fetichism  or  childish  nature-worship. 
Hnnan  history^  language,  and  the  whole  natural  order  of  develop- 
IBeot  support  this  theory  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  worship. 

It  is  probable  that  idolatry  dbtinct  and  proper,  began  in  hero-wor- 
^hqUy  and  that  still  later  the  more  imposing  objects  and  forces  of  na- 
tore  were  worshipped  as  malign  or  beneficent  deities.  The  earliest 
conception  of  gods  as  individual  or  personal  beings  would  be  associ- 
ated with  the  p>ersons  of  the  chiefs  of  tribes  and  families.  These 
through  their  manifest  superiority  of  ability  and  position,  would,  in 
the  course  of  time,  come  to  be  honored  as  superhuman  beings  while 
living,  and  worshipped  as  gods  after,  if  not  before,  their  death.  Then 
from  this  hero-worship,  which  was  the  original  foundation  of  poly- 
theism,  there  was,  and  still  b,  a  definable  progress  to  monotheism 
or  proper  God-worship.  And  all  advanced  forms  of  polytheism,  or 
the  worship  of  many  gods,  have  led  the  most  forward  minds  to  the 
conception  and  worship  of  the  Supreme  Deity.  In  all  the  maturer 
systems  of  polytheism,  whether  Egyptian,  Hindoo,  Persian,  Greek,  or 
Koman,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  superior  minds  were  believers  in 
the  one  Infinite  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  Universe. 

Thus  all  worship,  if  fully  developed  in  its  proper  tendency,  would 
lead  to  spiritual  God-worship.  But  it  is  the  fashion  of  religions  to 
decay  before  coming  to  full  maturity. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  trace  the  whole  line  of  progress 
from  the  primitive  fetichism  to  the  pure  and  simple  worship  of  Jesus  ; 
but  for  the  present  aim  it  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact, 
that,  man  began  his  career  in  the  world  with  hardly  the  faintest  notion 
of  rational  worship ;  and  we  may  then  perceive  that  the  ignorance 
and  superstition  which  still  abound,  are  not  the  effects  of  a  crushing 
fall  from  a  height  of  spiritual  perfection,  but  the  remains  of  the  origi- 
nal poverty  and  immaturity. 

The  majority  of  Christians  have  not  outgrown  fetichism  and  hero- 
worship.  Trinity  and  Satan  represent  the  polytheistic  idea,  which 
still  has  an  unconscious  supremacy  in  the  average  Christian  mind. 
The  savage  employs  his  charms  and  fetiches  to  win  the  favor  and 
mollify  the  antagonism  of  nature ;  and  the  Christian  attributes  a  vague 
influence  of  a  similar  sort  to  his  Bible,  and  Sabbath,  and  Sacraments  : 
the  savage,  a  little  more  advanced,  makes  a  god  of  the  chief  of  his 
tribe  or  nation ;  and  the  Christian  ex.ilts  a  Galilean  saint  and  reformer 
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to  the  throne  of  the  universe.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  onty 
a  difference  of  degrees.  The  average  Christian  religion  is  only  an 
improved  heathenism  ;  and  the  improvement  is  often  of  a  very  doubt- 
ful character.  The  savage  heathen  prays  as  if  the  name  and  nature 
of  his  god  were  Whim :  he  has  no  conception  of  immutable  law,  and. 
no  notion  of  the  eternal  order  of  the  world  to  which  his  prayers 
should  conform,  and  to  which  all  the  gods  must  adhere.  And  in 
most  Christian  Churches  the  worship  proceeds  in  ignorant  or  wiUal 
disregard  of  the  fundamental  law  and  order  of  the  Universe.  If  there 
is  any  truth  distinctly  enunciated  in  science,  it  is  the  truth  that  there 
is  an  immutable  law  and  order  of  development  to  which  the  whole 
creation  conforms  : 

**  Over  space  the  dear  banner  of  mind  is  onforled, 
And  the  habits  of  God  are  the  laws  of  the  world." 

To  this  oriental  couplet  science  adds  the  explanation  that  the 
habits  of  God,  or  the  laws  of  the  world,  are  as  fixed  and  reliable  as 
the  eternal  character  of  God  himself.  But  most  of  the  public  praym 
of  Christendom  would  imply  that  God  is  a  mutable  being  who  gov- 
erns the  world  by  arbitrary  caprice.  The  barbarian  tries  to  bribe  Us 
god  by  specific  sacrifices  and  offerings :  and  Christians  combine  in 
premeditated  efforts  of  prayer  to  engage  God  in  special  performances, 
which  is  like  trying  to  influence  Congress  to  particular  courses  of 
action  by  signing  and  sending  in  petitions. 

In  the  fable,  Hercules  is  represented  as  saying  to  the  man  who  sat 
praying  him  to  lift  his  cart  out  of  the  mud,  Put  your  own  shoulder 
to  the  wheel,  then  start  your  team,  and  see  if  it  does  n't  move.  The 
man  tried  it,  and  succeeded  without  help  from  Hercules.  We  may 
read  the  moral  thus :  Don't  pray  for  help  unless  you  are  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  help  yourself;  and  don't  pray  for  truth  unless  you  are 
willing  to  receive  and  obey  a  larger  and  freer  truth  than  you  have 
already  got. 

Not  to  speak  of  praying  for  rain,  or  against  pestilence  instead  of 
paying  a  right  observance  to  the  sanitary  laws,  there  are  some  other 
examples  of  vain  and  inconsequent  praying  waiting  to  be  mentioned. 
A  special  day  is  set  apart  as  a  day  of  prayer  for  colleges.  But  is  that 
the  way  to  get  good  and  efficient  colleges  ?  Was  there  ever  a  sectSr 
rian  institution  of  learning  that  has  been  brought  to  the  proper  stan- 
dard of  the  times  by  this  combination  method  of  prayer  ?  The  case 
is  clear  that  if  good  and  efficient  colleges  are  wanted,  there  must  be 
able  and  cultivated  faculties  and  boards  of  management  But  if  the 
institutions  are  managed  by  bigots  and  sectaries,  and  the  people  who 
support  them  are  devoted  to  bigotry  and  sectarianism,  then  it  is  not 
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be  least  likely  that  the  ^)ecial  days  of  prayer  will  contribute  any- 
kg  towards  fumishixig  the  country  with  the' proper  sort  of  colleges 
Other  institutions  of  learning. 

^ake  for  anpther  example  the  custom  of  praying  for  rulers  and 
1  in  authority.  The  people  have,  perchance,  elected  dishonest 
.incompetent  demagogues  to  high  office,  and  ministers  and  peo- 
pray  God  to  endow  them  with  honesty,  wisdom,  and  statesman- 
K  But  if  that  is  the  proper  way  to  do  the  business,  then  the  peo- 
had  better  elect  to  permanent  office  wooden  governors  and  cast- 
i  presidents,  and  get  them  endowed  with  all  the  essential  mcn'al 
.  intellectual  attributes  by  this  easy  method, 
have  mentioned  these  familiar  examples  of  common  methods  and 
ions  of  prayer  not  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  trying  to  make  them 
ear  unreasonable  and  ridiculous,  but  in  the  hope  of  making  somewhat 
e  clear  the  necessity  which  all  should  feel  of  aspiring  toward  higher 
saner  methods  and  ideas  of  worship.  The  number  of  similar  ex- 
>les  and  illustrations  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  But  if  an 
inary  revival  meeting  is  not  enough  to  convince  one  of  the  pusil- 
mity  and  insanity  of  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  popular 
ship  of  the  times,  then  there  is  no  present  hope  of  convincing  by 
amount  of  argument  or  illustration. 

••  We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 

Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good ;  so  find  we  profit 
By  losing  of  our  prayers." 

doubtless  the  world  is  vastly  better  off  just  because  so  many  prayers 
of  their  sincere  object  and  desire.  I  suspect  that  it  would  be  a 
se  calamity  than  a  general  earthquake  if  all  the  honest  and  devout 
^ers  of  any  Sunday  in  the  year,  offered  in  Christian  Churches, 
lid  meet  with  a  literal  and  exact  fulfilment. 

''hose  who  are  wise  in  their  worship  will  recognize  the  supremacy 
aw  and  order  throughout  the  Universe.  God  never  in  a  single  in- 
ice  governs  by  mere  whim  or  caprice,  and  no  prayer  can  meet 
1  a  favorable  answer  unless  it  is  advanced  by  the  reason  and  law 
he  world.  I  do  not  mean  to  announce  any  specific  rule  of  devo- 
I  to  which  every  one  must  conform  or  fail  in  the  proper  objects 
I  ends  of  devotion.  Prayer  is  properly  a  spiritual  exercise,  and 
spiritual  results  of  devout  prayer  must  be  favorable  to  the  one  who 
ySf  and  to  others  who  devoutly  pray  Nvith  him,  however  foolish  it 
r  appear  when  viewed  simply  by  the  understanding.  But  it  is  still 
:  that  it  is  vain  to  pray  against  the  law  of  gravitation,  or  against 
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any  other  law  of  nature.  A  foolish  or  unreasonable  prayer  can  never 
succeed  in  virtue  of  its  folly  and  unreasonableness  :  it  only  succeeds 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  in  conformity  with  reason  and  right  tendencies. 
Devoutness  and  sincerity  do  of  themselves  confer  a  higfi  advantage 
upon  the  possessor  of  these  qualities,  even  when  conjoined  with  gross 
ignorance  and  superstition,  but  never  because  they  are  so  conjoined. 
We  pray  with  the  spirit  when  we  are  devout  and  sincere  ;  we  pray 
with  the  understanding  when  we  make  our  devotions  conform  witb  a 
reasonable  comprehension  of  the  laws  and  facts  of  life. 

Prayer  should  never  be  adopted  as  an  economic  or  acquisitive 
agency.  Praying  for  special  material  commodities  is  a  d^radation  of 
the  religious  sentiment.  It  is  trying  to  possess  oneself  of  emoluments 
and  advantages  without  paying  a  proper  equivalent. 

Very  simple  and  heroic  in  comparison  with  the  average  of  ChristiaD 
prayers  is  this  prayer  of  the  ancient  Spartans  :  "  May  the  gods  grant 
whatever  is  honorable  and  good  for  us,  and  enable  us  to  endure  mis- 
fortune." This  is  a  heathen  prayer,  the  only  prayer  of  a  very  brave 
and  heroic  people,  and  its  modesty,  simplicity,  and  heroism  would  still 
furnish  a  very  good  model  even  for  Christian  praying. 

A  great  deal  of  what  is  called  prapng  is  only  an  impertinent  and 
presumptuous  kind  of  begging,  or  else  a  formal  asking  for  what  no 
one  particularly  desires.  There  is  profane  praying  as  well  as  pro&ae 
swearing,  and  of  the  two  the  profane  swearing  is  probably  the  least 
profane.  There  are  some  of  the  best  and  most  religious  people  who 
are  not  helped  or  improved  by  any  formal  acts  of  devotion.  Wor 
shipping  Crod,  the  Supreme  Good,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  that  is>  in  the 
sincerity  and  devotedness  of  their  whole  lives,  they  may  be  so  pn>> 
foundly  religious  that  all  formal  and  specific  prayer  shall  seem  only  a 
superficial  effort  to  utter  the  unutterable,  or  as  a  sort  of  dictation  to 
the  Supreme  One  in  whom  they  wholly  confide.  The  Koran  SMfM, 
"  One  hour  of  equity  is  better  than  seventy  years  of  devotion."  Of 
course  the  meaning  is,  that  equity  is  infinitely  better  than  any  amount 
of  such  imperfect  devotion  as  is  possible  without  equity.  But  ri|^ 
devotion  will  be  directed  to  truth,  and  justice,  and  kindness,  and  all  dia 
divine  accomplishments  of  manhood  or  womanhood ;  and  soch  devo- 
tion can  well  enough  afford  to  dispense  with  all  forms  of  premeditated 
worship.  True  life  and  aspiration  constitute  the  only  true  and  essen- 
tial worship.  Man  is  the  temple,  and  the  life  that  any  one  is  liviag 
is  the  worship  which  he  supports,  and  the  only  worship  that  he 
support 

"  Devoutly  look,  and  naught 

But  wonders  shall  pass  by  thee; 
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I>e«ootly  read,  and  then 

All  books  shall  edify  thee ; 
Devoutly  speak  and  men 

Devoutly  listen  to  thee; 
Devoutly  act  and  then 

The  strength  of  God  acts  through  thee.*' 

Where  fonnal  worship  and  systematic  praying  abound,  there  igno- 
rance, and  fraud,  and  oppression  do  often  much  more  abound.  There 
is  no  essential  connection  betwixt  justice  and  church  going,  or  betwixt 
philanthropy  and  prayer  meetings.  But  right  worship  must  of  neces- 
sitf  exalt  and  purify  the  spirit,  and  lead  to  nobler  living.  We  plod 
Arough  our  formal  devotions,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  one  in  ten  thousand 
knows  the  transcendent  joy  and  exaltation  of  devout  and  spiritual 
worship.  Real  worship  would  soon  transform  our  slow  market  carts 
of  custom  into  chariots  of  the  sun. 

Everett  F^nlet. 


EARNEST  WORDS  TO  MOTHERS. 

1  WRITE  unto  you,  mothers,  that  you  may  purify  the  world. 
Let  us  lay  aside  for  a  time  the  subjects  of  ''  equal  rights,"  wo- 
nun's  capacity  for  political  privileges,  and  the  necessity  for  new 
avenues  in  which  she  may  labor  and  obtain  an  honest  livelihood,  — 
subjects  which  are  inspiring  and  agitating  so  many  noble  hearts,  and 
ready  pens,  and  look  still  deeper,  into  something  pertaining  to  the 
inner  sanctities  of  home  life,  the  fountain  from  which  should  always 
flow  pure,  sweet  waters,  preparing  and  strengdiening  all  who  taste 
them  to  meet  and  overcome  life's  temptations. 

I  have  addressed  myself  to  mothers.  My  words  should  interest  all 
who  have  charge  of  children,  but  mothers  more  particularly,  on  account 
of  the  great  and  lasting  influences  which  they  exert  upon  the  hearts 
and  characters  of  those  who  look  up  to  them  as  an  embodiment  of  all 
that  is  best  and  dearest,  and  because  the  duties  of  which  I  am  to 
speak  are  intrinsically  a  mother's,  and  should  never  be  given  up  to, 
or  left  for  another  to  perform. 

There  b  a  painful,  and  remarkable  ignorance  among  young  girls, 
and  many  »^  young,  with  regard  to  their  physical  constitution  and 
development.  They  are  taught  Mathematics,  Languages,  Science  and 
^  Accomplishments,"  and  perhaps  skim  over  the  surface  of  Physiology, 
but  how  many  mothers  teach  their  children  this  most  important  of  2dl 
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sciences  ?  How  many  explain  the  structure,  nature,  and  function  of 
each  organ,  and  the  relation  it  bears  to  life ;  the  right  manner  of  use, 
and  the  terrible  consequences  of  abuse,  and  show  them  how  to  live 
so  that  they  may  make  the  body  a  fitting  "Temple  of  the  Living 
God!" 

I  may  overestimate  this  ignorance,  but  I  know  many,  many  gjkls 
whose  only  knowledge  of  laws,  a  right  understanding  of  which  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  bears  the  closest  relation  to  their  futuze 
health,  happiness  and  usefulness,  has  been  attained  from  schoolmates 
alike  destitute  of  a  mother's  instruction,  or  from  forbidden  bod^. 

And  are  they  thankful  for  this  knowledge  ?  Do  they  feel  that  diey 
have  learned  something  useful  and  beneficial  ?  Ah,  no  1  The  fruits 
of  deceit  and  concealment  are  a  burden,  not  a  blessing.  It  is  soime- 
thing  to  be  thought  of  with  blushes,  to  be  kept  from  a  mother's  eaz^ 
to  be  talked  of  in  secret  places,  and  as  if  it  were  impure. 

Why  is  this  ?  Is  it  because  the  laws  which  govern  our  bodies,  onr 
whole  lives,  are  impurcy  unworthy  to  be  studied  ?  Do  we  thus  r^ard 
our  Heavenly  Father  ?     Should  we  thus  degrade  His  works  ? 

These  laws  are  the  same  as  those  which  govern  the  lives  of  plants 
and  animals.  Children  are  taught  of  those — taught  to  look  with  admi- 
ration and  delight,  at  the  develbpment  of  the  beautiful  blossom  from 
the  tiny  germ,  and  its  final  transformation  into  the  perfect  flower  and 
fruit,  but  of  themselves,  God's  "  noblest  work,"  they  are  left  in  ignor- 
ance. Better,  far,  that  as  little  children,  they  should  be  taught  of  their 
own  structure  and  development,  as  of  the  plants  and' trees,  and  taught 
to  trace  in  it  God's  loving  mind  and  hand,  than,  at  the  age  when  they 
most  need  care  and  sympathy,  when  new  mysterious  feelings  are  press- 
ing upon  them,  and  the  great  questions  of  life  rise  before  them,  that 
they  should  be  forced  to  learn  from  playmates,  or  ignorant,  perhaps 
vulgar  servants,  those  things  which  it  should  be  a  mother's  prhUtgi 
to  teach,  and  of  the  sacredness  of  which  they  cannot  have  too  hig)i  a 
conception ! 

"  But,"  say  some  mothers,  "  I  tell  my  children  all  that  is  necessary, 
there  is  time  enough."  And  others,  — "  I  cannot  speak  of  these  things, 
it  is  too  embarrassing," — "I  do  it,  but  it  is  mortifying."  (These  ait 
fix)m  life.) 

Do  you  tell  them  all  that  is  necessary  ?  Do  you  know  all  that  yott 
ought  of  these  wonderful  matters — these  daily  miracles?  Have  yoo 
labored  earnestly  to  inform  yourself  concerning  these  laws  ?  Do  yoo 
tell  your  daughters,  yes,  and  your  boys,  that  "  a  corrupt  tree  cannot 
bring  forth  good  fruit,"  —  that  our  moral  and  physical  qualities  are  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation,  and  that  we  are  all  more  or  less 
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• 

responsible  for  tbe  lives  which  may  spring  from  ours :  that  all  our 
actions,  from  childhood  up,  are  laying  the  foundations  not  only  of  our 
own  character,  but  of  "  generations  yet  unborn  "  ? 

I  know  good,  conscientious  mothers  whose'  children  have  suffered 
years  of  sickness  and  pain,  from  a  most  unnecessary  and  really  culpa- 
ble lack  of  knowledge  of  simple  cause  and  effect  Is  there  "  time 
enough  "  ?  I  know  young  wives  and  mothers  who  have  entered  upon 
married  life,  as  ignorant  and  thoughtless  of  its  responsibilities  and 
duties  as  children.  One  said  to  me, —  "  My  mother  did  n't  tell  me 
anytfring,  I  don't  think  it  is  right,"  —  and  another,  almost  a  child,  suf- 
fering from  hereditary  scrofula,  "  I  am  afraid  my  baby  will  have  it  I 
wfeh  he  had  never  been  bom.  But  I  did  n't  know  about  these 
tfiings"! 

And  you,  O,  mother,  who  "  cannot  speak  of  these  things  " !  Is  life 
to  you  so  trivial,  so  base  a  thing  that  its  most  intimate  and  tender 
relations  are  corrupted  and  considered  impure?  Are  you  using  it 
but  for  pleasure,  unconscious  of  its  deeper  meanings  ?  Are  your  child- 
ren beings  sent  to  you  merely  for  your  pleasure,  and  do  you  not  feel 
in  how  great  a  degree  all  their  ftiture,  their  power  for  good  or  ill  which 
shall  extend  through  all  time,  depends  upon  what  you  teach  them  of 
life,  its  duties  and  blessings  ?  Do  you  realize  that  yoiu-  neglect  of,  or 
silence  upon  these  matters,  causes  them  to  think  them  of  slight  impor- 
tance, or,  still  worse,  fills  their  minds  with  low  conceptions  of  them, — 
causes  them  to  hide  their  stolen  knowledge  from  you,  and  to  turn 
away  when  your  sympathy  and  advice  might  give  peace  and  health 
and  happiness  to  your  daughter,  and  turning  his  heart  from  evil,  and 
filling  it  with  lofty,  noble,  pure  Ideals,  be  a  lifetime  of  purity,  strength, 
and  usefiil  manhood  to  your  tempted  boy  ? 

Worse  than  sickness  or  suffering,  is  this  false  modesty  which  makes 
girls  say,  "  I  could nH  tell  my  mother,"  which  exposes  boys  unwarned, 
unarmed,  to  temptations  which  too  often  embitter  a  whole  life,  —  many 
lives  —  for  "every  crime  destroys  more  Edens  than  our  own  " — which 
allows  young  men  and  women  to  form  ties,  and  relations,  without  a 
thought  of  their  sanctit}',  or  a  knowledge  of  the  responsibilities  which 
they  are  taking  upon  themselves,  causes  so  much  disease  and  crime, 
(for  crime  is  often  but  a  product  of  transmitted  disease  and  mis- 
gdided  passions)  and  makes  people  ashamed  or  afraid  to  enter  into  an 
explanation  of  God's  most  holy  laws ! 

We  pray  for  God's  Kingdom  to  come.  How  can  we  hope  for  it,  if 
pve  do  not  lay  its  foundations  in  pure,  healthful  lives  ?  We  cannot  do 
Jiis  without  knowledge. 

O,  mothers !   Teach  your  children  to  study  the  structure  and  uses  of 
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each  bodily  organ  as  earnestly  and  religiously  as  the  writings  of  in- 
spired men.  This  is  a  word  written  by  God's  own  hand.  Teach  than 
that  **  to  the  pure  "  cUl  Hb  laws  are  filled  with  beauty,  and  that  die 
deeper  their  knowledge,  the  more  truly  will  they  worship  Him,  and 
the  more  earnestly  will  they  strive  so  to  live  that  His  *'  Kingdom  " 
upon  earth  will  be  hastened,  not  retarded  by  them. 

Teach  them,  before  condemning  erring  fellow-beings,  to  try  to  leam 
what  has  caused  their  sin  —  to  see  how  productive  ignorance  and 
disease  are  of  crime,  and  to  deem  no  action  small  which  can  show  the 
"  beauty  of  holiness ''  to  om  poor  mortal  who  does  not  see  its  lig^t^  or 
feel  its  power. 

It  is  sad  to  see  girls  using  their  gifb  of  beauty,  grace,  or  intellect,  to 
attract  others,  particularly  the  opposite  sex,  to  sdfy  forgetful  of  the  nobler 
ends  for  which  they  were  created,  heedless  of  the  great  power  and 
influence  for  good  which  they  thus  lose,  but  it  is  sadder  still  to  see 
mothers  negligent  of  their  power  and  influence,  letting  weeds  sprmg 
up  in  the  fair  gardens,  which,  if  properly  cultured,  would  3rield  rkh 
fruits  and  flowers,  the  sweetness  and  fragrance  from  which,  migfat 
gladden  many  hearts,  and  teach  them  of  the  good  ''  All  Father '';  and 
make  the  beautiful  world  still  more  beautiful  I 

Fill  your  children's  minds  and  hearts  with  beautiful  ideals  and 
noble  aspirations,  that  they  may  be  able  to  associate  the  beautifol 
word  Mother  with  all  that  is  highest  and  purest  in  their  thoughts,  and 
that  all  things,  no  matter  how  common,  may  be  lifted  up  and  put  to 
noble  uses. 

Let  us  keep  our  hearts  so  pure  that  we  "  shall  see  God "  in  all 
things.  How  can  a  thought  of  evil  enter  the  sanctuary  where  He 
dwells  !  In  His  presence,  we  will  not  blush  at  an  explanation  of  His 
works,  nor  fear  that  by  teaching  the  young  of  them,  we  shall  make 
them  less  pure.  ^  0^ 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 


vm^ 


O  Child!    O  new-bom  denizen 

Of  life's  great  city  !  on  thy  head 

The  glory  of  the  mom  is  shed, 

Like  a  celestial  benison! 

Here  at  the  portal  thou  dost  stand, 

And  with  thy  little  hand 

Thou  openest  the  mysterious  gate 

Into  the  future's  undiscovered  land. 


--LMigfdkm. 


THAT    ABOirr    RELIGION? 

A  CAPITAL  feature  of  The  Radical,  and  that  which,  conjoined 
with  its  rational  spirit,  commends  it  to  the  patronage  of  all  com- 
prebensive  thinkers,  is  its  ostensible  devotion  to  Heltgian  in  a  sense 
qaite  distinct  from  that  of  the  oi^an  of  any  religious  sect.  It  is  the 
fact,  that  without  advocating  faith  and  worship  according  to  any  pro- 
jected fonn,  it  addresses  itself  to  the  work  of  discussing  the  merits  of 
all  ecclesiastical  creeds  and  ordinances.  This  work  is  more  or  less 
incumbent  on  every  public  teacher,  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  each 
in  the  Normal  School  of  Progress.  It  can  not  be  wholly  let  alone 
by  any  soccessfiil  agent  of  human  development  The  reason  is,  that 
human  nature,  in  the  passing  era  of  its  genesis,  is  overwhelmed  with 
religious  affections  which  paralyze  the  rational  faculties,  which  must 
dierefore  be  suppressed  or  overcome,  and  which  it  is  impossible  for 
nucent  Reason  to  surmount,  without  a  primordial  penetration  of  the 
sacred  mystery  in  which  the  substance  of  Religion  has  been  hitherto 
enveloped.  Such  is  the  predicament  especially  of  confirmed  believers ; 
and  there  is  no  way  of  escape  from  it,  until  somebody  breaks  the 
^lell  of  devotion  which  prevents  its  victims  from  seeing  the  hideous- 
ness  of  what  they  blindly  worship.  This  act  is  identical  with  that  of 
discovering  the  essence,  rationale,  origin  and  sinister  purpose  of  Re- 
ligion itself,  and  co-ordinate  with  the  purported  practical  purpose  of 
The  Radical,  which  doubtless  aims  to  effect  the  broadest  research 
for  human  good.  But  there  is  to  be  much  plowing  of  mental  soil  pre- 
paratory to  the  broadest  dissemination  of  principles,  much  rooting 
out  of  old  errors  prior  to  pansophical  intelligence  for  the  discnvery 
of  Right,  or  the  means  of  Good.  Thus  I  explicate  The  Radical's 
seeming  devotion  ;  and  this  view  of  the  matter  moves  me  to  make 
some  suggestions  for  the  editor's  drawer,  touching  what  the  pioneers 
of  Prc^ess  have  to  do  with  Religion.  If  anything  aside  from  what 
ecclesiastics  are  doing,  it  must  be  to  inculcate  the  exact  truth  of  the 
diing  and  its  appurtenances,  as  indicated  above.  Ignorance  in  thfs 
regard  is  what  occasions  all  the  pitiful  workings  of  Reverence  with- 
out Reason.  The  common  want  of  understanding  what  Religion  it, 
is  almost  identical  with  its  essence,  is  the  venerable  mother  of  all 
that  is  false  in  its  name.  The  time  has  come  at  length  to  put  the 
question ;  and  I  bespeak  its  answer  to  the  perfect  disabuse  of  every 
reasoning  mind. 
Without  referring  to  the  dictionary,  which  sheds  no  rational  H;;hl 
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upon  the  subject,  and  adds  nothing  to  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  Ac 
word,  Religion  being  a  nut  which  lexicographers,  with  due  regard  to 
the  popular  sense  of  propriety,  have  no  disposition  to  crack ;  and 
without  resorting  to  philology  touching  the  etymon  of  the  word,  which 
yields  only  a  hint  of  mental  bondage  to  no  reasonable  purpose ;  I 
will  come,  with  as  little  circumlocution  as  possible,  to  the  core  of  the 
question,  by  answering  that,  literally  speaking,  Religion  is  another 
name  for  Superstition.  Both  words  are  often  applied  to  one  and  the 
same  thing,  and  they  never  signify  things  more  apart  from  each  other 
than  different  species  of  the  same  genus.  Thus,  Catholicism  em- 
bodies many  items  which  Protestants  call  superstitions  ;  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  mutual  criticism  of  all  minor  sects.  Every  believer  is 
more  or  less  exclusive,  and  by  so  much  infidel  to  all  creeds  but  his 
own.  In  this  way  the  Religion  of  each  becomes  by  turns  the  supeF 
stition  of  all ;  and  this  suggestion  of  their  identity  is  favored  by  the 
fact  that,  however  distinctive  the  popular  acceptation  of  the  two  words 
may  be,  their  significance  is  so  homogeneous  as  to  be  distinguishable 
only  as  different  modifications  of  the  same  thing.  Thus  Webster  de- 
fines superstition  as  ''  false  religion  ;  "  but  show  me  any  kind  of  re* 
ligion  which  is  not  false,  and  which  is  not  properly  conceived  to  be 
false  by  all  but  its  special  devotees ;  that  is,  by  all  who  understand 
its  nature,  since  no  religion  is  acceptable  in  terms  of  knowledge^  but 
only  in  those  of  belief.  This  is  as  true  of  Religion,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  as  of  superstition,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  This 
I  will  undertake  to  demonstrate  by  analysis,  which  determines  the 
identity  of  what  both  words  signify.  But  fdr  sake  of  perspicuity  in 
approaching  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  distinguishing 
Religion  per  se,  from  that  with  which,  no  matter  why,  or  how,  it  is  very 
generally  confounded. 

"  Doing  good  is  my  religion,"  said  Thomas  Paine,  who  in  so  say- 
ing adopted  a  misnomer  which  often  serves  as  a  comely  mask  for 
the  ugly  face  of  error.  He  did  not  mean  to  style  himself  a  religious 
man.  That  was  a  grade  below  his  ideal  of  character,  if  not  rather 
despicable.  Religion  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  was  the 
scouted  scorn  of  his  pen.  He  was  anything  but  devout,  as  Christians 
estimate  devotion  ;  nor  are  they  commonly  half  so  indiscriminate  as 
his  figure  of  speech  would  seem  to  imply.  The  clergy  generally  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  Virtue  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Gospel; 
though  ihey  never  quite  ignore  the  distinction.  Yet  Orthodox  preach- 
ers often  labor  earnestly  to  impress  the  votaries  of  their  failh  that 
Religion  without  Morality  is  better  than  Morality  without  Religion. 
I  recollect  an  instance  of  this  kind,  which  happened  less  than  ten 
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years  ago  at  the  funeral  of  one  of  my  neighbors,  when  the  officiating 
country  pastor  made  a  special  effort  to  persuade  the  halting  portion 
of  his  flock  that  moral  character  is  no  hinge  of  station  in  the  world 
to  come.  "^  Beware  of  trusting  in  your  own  righteousness/'  said  he. 
*  Good  works  are  well  for  the  peace  of  society  in  this  world,  but  they 
avail  nothing  for  the  soul's  salvation.  jFai/A  in  the  imputed  rigJiteous- 
nns  of  Christ  will  be  your  only  effectual  plea  at  the  bar  of  the  last 
judgment"  And  this  sentiment,  though  rarely  inculcated  in  these  ex- 
press terms,  is  more  or  less  implied  by  every  churchly  pretense  of 
looking  to  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

The  truth  is,  Jesus  himself  never  assumed  the  character,  but  rather 
betrayed  his  own  rational  and  moral  superiority  to  the  Christian  faith, 
of  which  he  said  nothing  pro  or  coriy  because  of  its  later  origin  thaa 
his  own  utterances  of  the  true  Gospel  whereby  Paul's  religion  is  in- 
cidentally refuted.  In  fact,  Jesus  never  employed  the  word  religion^ 
or  its  Hebrew  equivalent,  in  any  of  his  formal  teachings,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  reported  to  us  ;  and  never  referred  to  the  extant  rites 
and  dogmas  of  Jew  or  Gentile,  except  in  reprehensive  terms.  His 
biography,  nay,  even  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  proves  him  to  have 
been  no  more  of  a  religionist  than  was  the  author  of  the  Age  of 
Reason.  Not  Religion,  but  Righteousness^  was  the  great  subject  of  his 
teaching  and  example.  "  Except  your  righteousness  exceed  that  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  can  not  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  said 
he  ;  your  righteousness,  not  your  faith  in  that  which  another  has  wrought. 
Such  was  the  principle  which  he  advocated  as  the  only  means  of  sal- 
vation. Salvation  ? —  Not  that  which  burdens  the  pulpit  tongue,  not 
salvation  from  the  supposititious  wrath  of  God,  but  from  temporal 
Evil,  the  issue  of  Ignorance,  Error  and  Wrong ;  not  salvation  from 
the  fabled  Hell  of  Divine  Vengeance,  but  from  that  of  human  perver- 
sion into  which  it  is  possible  to  turn  the  Infinite  Munificence  of  Our 
FcUher  in  Heaven,  whither  He  welcomes  all  His  rational  children. 

But  the  fact  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  taught  thus  and  so,  is  a  poor 
pretext  for  assumption.  I  seek  no  man's  opinion,  but  everybody's 
conviction,  that  Righteousness,  and  not  Religion,  is  the  sole  method 
of  attaining  the  supreme  end  of  Being.  This  truth  has  been  gener- 
ally ignored  hitherto,  almost  every  mind  in  Christendom  being  com- 
mitted to  the  equivocal  belief,  either  that  man  wants  nothing  but  Re- 
ligion, or  else  that  Morality  is  its  mere  complement,  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  human  destiny.  But  I  maintain,  not  only  the  insufficiency  of 
Religion,  but  more  than  that,  its  inevitable  tendency  to  hinder  Right 
eousness,  which  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  that  is  intelligently  desirable. 
Here  are  three  irreconcilable  postulates,  only  one  of  which 
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true ;  one  of  them  being  intermediate  in  significance  to  tiie  otfier 
two,  which  are  properly  characterized  as  rational  and  irrationaL  To 
put  this  discrimination  in  the  clearest  light,  I  quote  the  following  neat 
paralogism  from  the  introduction  to  the  Comprehensive  Commentary ; 
a  work  compiled  and  published,  several  years  ago,  in  the  united  in- 
terest of  those  three  or  four  Christian  sects,  the  votaries  of  ¥^i09e 
punctilious  fellowship  claim  to  be  exclusively  Evangelical,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  ahne  are  capable  of  implicit  faith ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  assenting  to  certain  dogmas  of  ecclesiastical  authority  whidi 
will  not  bear  the  light  of  even  momentary  Reason  ;  while  they  diflfisr 
only  as  to  a  reasonable  diversity  of  taste  for  the  inutile  formalities  erf 
public  worship.  Though  not  always  so  tersely  expressed,  there  is  no 
Orthodoxy  without  the  assumption, 

"  I.  That  Religion  is  the  one  thing  needful. 

"  2.  That  Divine  Revelation  is  necessary  to  true  Religion. 

"  3.  That  Divine  Revelation  is  now  to  be  found  only  in  the  Old  mod 
New  Testament" 

Lest  I  compromise  the  force  of  my  logic,  by  inferiority  of  style»  I 
venture  to  respond  in  borrowed  rhetoric, 

1.  That  Righteousness  is  the  one  thing  needful. 

2.  That  Intelligence  is  necessary  to  Righteousness. 

3.  That  Intelligence  is  now  to  be  found,  where  it  always  has 
found,  only  in  active  brains. 

George  Stearns. 


A    LETTER. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Radical. 

Dear  Friend:  —  "These  are  good  words  bravely  spoken,"  thought 
I,  when  I  read  your  article  entitled  "  In  the  Way,"  in  Ihe  Radical  last 
June  ;  and  again,  when  I  read  your  brief  note  in  the  August  numbec^ 
which  called  forth  a  letter  from  Joseph  May.  When  I  read  diat 
letter,  1  thought,  "  Mr.  May  writes  in  a  good  spirit,  and  h's  views  of 
Jesus  are  not  unworthy  of  him  ;  but  he  entirely  misunderstands  his 
friend  Morse,  and  does  him  great  injustice."  Reading  the  introduc- 
tory note  in  which  you  declined  to  mike  any  reply,  I  thought  you  were 
very  patient.  I  can  appreciate  the  feeling  which  I  suppose  you  maj 
have  had,  when  a  man  with  so  good  a  heart  and  sound  a  mind  as 
Joseph  May's,  called  in  question  your  plain  words,  and  think  you  u-ere 
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in  not  endeavoring  further  to  explain.  But  I  am  moved  to 
wrke  and  let  you  know  that  you  have  had  my  sympathy  and  approval 
in  both  the  instances  to  which  I  have  referred. 

I  saw  no  intimation  that  you  regarded  it  as  any  fault  of  Jesus  that 
he  is  in  the  way ;  and  I  have  special  reason  to  believe  that  you  did 
not  write  from  any  dislike  of  him.  At  your  request,  some  of  the 
hazshest  criticisms  were  struck  out  from  my  article  on  his  character 
in  the  July  number.  At  your  request,  I  doubled  my  care  that  my 
attack  on  the  scriptural  Jesus  should  not  be  mistaken  for  an  attack 
on  the  true  one.  It  were  well  that  the  readers  of  TAe  Radical  should 
know  this. 

I  regarded  your  remarks  as  referring  to  a  single  instance  of  a  gen- 
eral tendency  that  I  have  often  noticed  in*  my  observation  of  human 
afiairs.  The  old  prophet  is  always  getting  in  the  way  of  the  new  one. 
People's  minds  are  so  preoccupied  with  thoughts  of  their  former  ora- 
cle that  the  new  man  can  obtain  no  candid  hearing  \  and  farther  pro- 
gress is  impeded,  therefore.  I  doubt  not  that  any  man  who  attempts 
to  preach  regularly  to  the  Twenty-Eighth  Congregational  Society  of 
Boston,  finds  Theodore  Parker  very  much  in  his  way.  Our  church  is 
without  a  pastor.  We  have  thought  of  inviting  to  the  vacant  place 
an  eminent  clergyman  from  a  distant  city ;  but  the  objection  has  been 
smously  made,  that  while  his  presence  would  be  temporary  prosper- 
ity, his  subsequent  absence  would  be  utter  niin. 

The  past  is  ever  getting  in  the  way  of  the  present.  Moses  found 
the  flesh  pots  of  £^pt  sadly  in  the  way  of  the  Israelites,  whom  he 
was  guiding  through  the  Arabian  desert.  It  was  no  fault  of  the  flesh 
pots.  They  had  been  very  good  flesh  pots,  and  had  come  at  a  time 
when  the  hard-worked  Hebrew  slaves  had  sufficient  need  of  their  con- 
tents. It  would  have  been  inexcusable  in  Moses  not  to  consider 
what  blessings  they  had  been  to  his  poor  brethren  while  he  was  feast- 
ing in  Pharaoh's  palace.  But  the  better  they  had  been,  and  the  more 
accurately  their  merits  were  recollected,  the  more  Moses  found  them 
in  the  way. 

If  Jesus  is  in  the  way  of  a  just  appreciation  of  his  successors,  so  of 
his  predecessors  also.  At  the  risk  of  repeating  what  your  readers  have 
often  read,  lefme  remind  them  that  through  many  long  ages  prior  to 
the  Christian  era,  the  world  had  been  divided  into  petty  nationalities, 
each  speaking  a  peculiar  dialect,  and  in  almost  perpetual  war  with 
its  neighbors.  The  Roman  arms  had  subdued  all  these  and  reduced 
the  world  to  peace.  A  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
had  been  spread  everywhere  between  the  Parthian  desert  and  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules.     National  jealousies  were  everywhere  softening. 
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Under  the  influence  of  Gamaliel,  chief  of  that  sect  of  Pharisees  whidi 
Jesus  so  bitterly  denounced,  it  was  enacted  that ''  Gentile  and  Jew 
should  henceforth  without  distinction,  be  allowed  the  gleanings  of  the 
harvest  field.  Even  on  the  day  specially  set  apart  to  his  idoV-worship, 
the  former  should  be  greeted  with  the  salutation  of  peace.  Of  his 
poor  the  same  care  was  to  be  taken,  his  sick  were  to  be  tended,  his 
dead  to  be  buried,  his  mourners  to  be  comforted,  exactly  as  if  they 
belonged  to  the  Jewish  community."  *  Hillel,  the  grandfather  of 
Gamaliel,  had  announced  the  Golden  Rule.  A  hundred  years  befine, 
a  Roman  poet  had  said, ''  I  am  a  human  being,  and  to  me  nothing 
human  is  foreign."  Think  of  the  jealousy  of  foreigners  now  prevail- 
ing in  Christian  lands ;  then  think  of  this  noble  sentiment  uttered  by 
a  heathen  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  Roman  nation  had  takea 
the  very  significant  step  of  oonferring  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship upon  natives  of  every  part  of  the  world.  A  cosmopolitan  reli- 
gion could  never  have  been  established  before.  It  was  its  manifest 
destiny  to  be  established  then.  A  spirit  by  which  Jesus  was  largely 
inspired  was  the  better  spirit  of  his  age.  Had  he  not  been  iti 
prophet,  it  would  have  found  expression  through  other  lips,  and  had 
been  finding  expression  through  other  lips.  Well  might  he  say  to  his 
disciples,  "  I  sent  you  to  reap  that  whereon  ye  bestowed  no  laboc 
Other  men  labored,  and  ye  are  entered  into  their  labors."  And  nov 
because  God's  great  moral  year  is  long,  and  between  its  seed-time 
and  harvest  many  generations  intervene,  shall  the  plowman  and  the 
sower  be  overlooked,  and  to  the  harvester  alone  be  awarded  the 
glory  of  fruition  ?  Let  Jesus  himself  answer.  "  He  that  reapeth 
receiveth  wages  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eternal,  that  both  he 
that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice  together. 

It  is  most  to  be  regretted  that  Jesus  is  in  the  way  of  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  native  worth  of  humanity.  If  we  grant  that  he  lighted 
the  still  burning  torch  by  which  we  most  clearly  see  that  worth,  it 
may  still  have  happened  that  he  has  been  forced  into  a  positioB 
whence  he  casts  a  shadow  upon  it.  Better,  it  may  be,  the  torch  and 
shadow  than  darkness  without  either ;  better  still  the  torch  without 
the  shadow.  This  anxiety  to  exalt  any  man  above  all  his  felloicSi 
betrays  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  what  it  is  to  be  equal  With  man,  and 
of  what  constitutes  humanity's  truest  worth. 

The  great  tree  of  humanity  was  fore-ordained  from  the  beginning 
of  its  growth,  not  indeed  by  an  arbitrary  decree,  but  by  a  law  implanted 
in  its  nature,  to  produce,  at  fiiiit-bearing  age,  its  first  rich  fruit  on  this 
or  that  twig,  or  some  other.     If  it  has  since  continued  bearing  fruit, 


♦  Chambers*s  Encyclopedia,  Art  Gamaliel 
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shall  all  diis  subsequent  fruition  be  regarded  as  the  sole  invention  and 
patent-right  of  the  first  fruitful  twig  ?  Shall  we  never  luiderstand  that 
the  tree  bears  the  twig,  and  not  the  twig  the  tree  ?  If  we  believed  the 
twig  to  have  been  a  scion  of  some  nobler  stock  grafted  on  humanity's 
tree,  we  might  expend  our  strength  in  glorifying  the  twig.  But  we  do 
not  so  believe.  The  twig  was  a  natural  growth,  and  bore  natural  fruit, 
—  less  worm-eaten,  it  may  be,  than  that  of  some  others,  but  still  alto- 
^ther  natural. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  Jesus  gave  the  world  the  first  in- 
timation of  some  of  the  most  precious  truths  in  religion.  If  so,  it  is 
well  that  we  should  gratefully  acknowledge  our  obligations  ;  but  it  is 
lot  well  that  we  should  be  so  exclusively  intent  thereupon,  as  to  for- 
j;et  that  he  also  manifests  the  native  greatness  of  humanity,  who  pro- 
perly recognizes  a  truth,  receiving  it  from  another's  lips.  Who  knows 
hat  God  loves  the  one  more  than  the  other,  or  will  finally  exalt  the 
)ne  above  the  other  ?  The  inspiration  of  discovery  and  the  inspira- 
ion  of  recognition  are  gifts  of  the  same  God ;  and  it  honors  Him 
lot  to  undervalue  either.     "  Who  maketh  thee  to  differ  ? " 

Setting  aside  the  gifts  of  genius  or  intellectual  inspiration,  who 
lares  deny  that  lowly  women,  of  whom  the  world  has  never  heard, 
lave  in  their  humble  sphere  served  God  as  earnestly,  as  faithfully, 
md  as  lovingly  as  Jesus,  Channing,  or  Parker  ?  Genius,  however* 
mwiliingly,  is  always  getting  in  the  way  of  that  which  is  better  than 
genius ;  and  neither  Jesus,  Channing,  nor  Parker  could  say  where 
heir  shadows  should  fall.  Let  no  one  blame  them ;  for  who  has 
triven  more  than  they  to  exalt  lowly  worth  ? 

A  stone  projects  upward  from  the  ground  in  my  neighbor's  road, 
►bstructing  all  progress  thereupon.  JVow,  the  larger  the  stone,  the 
aore  it  is  in  the  way.  He  blasts  or  hammers  off  the  projecting  por- 
ion  ;  and  what  is  left  makes  excellent  pavement.  The  portion  re- 
moved serves  to  fill  a  dangerous  chasm  elsewhere.  TAm,  the  larger 
be  stone,  the  more  it  is  0/  the  way.  When  all  is  done,  how  natural 
>r  him  to  rejoice  that  the  stone  is  "  out  of  the  way  "  —  truly  so  by 
Uowable  figure  of  speech,  though  no  atom  has  been  literally  removed 
■om  his  road.  Notwithstanding  all  that  I  have  said,  the  idea  of  the 
>ivine  and  Perfect  Man  embodied  in  the  peasant  of  Galilee,  especial- 
r  as  set  forth  by  Channing  and  Ballou,  is  or  e  of  the  most  precious 
iheritances  that  have  descended  to  us  from  former  generations ;  and 
ben  he  shall  have  been  removed  out  of  the  way,  he  will  more  than 
•cr  be  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.     So  let  the  dead  past  hasten 

bury  its  dead,  that  what  is  sown  in  corruption  may  be  raised  in 
yry.         Yours  truly,  .•  IfeA  P^'^^L^^^^^ 


LAUS    VENERIS. 

MR.  Swinburne  has  good  reason  to  complain  of  his  critics  tat 
many  reasons,  but  especially  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
treated  his  Laus  VeneriSy  a  poem  which  even  the  intelligent  critic  in 
the  Westminster  Review  fails  to  appreciate,  and  sets  down  as  **  repul- 
sive "  in  subject.  In  view  of  so  much  adverse  criticism,  it  might  be 
not  altogether  a  thankless  task  to  consider  this  production  and  die 
different  stand-points  from  which  it  has  been  attacked. 

In  his  "  Hymn  to  Proserpina,"  Mr.  Swinburne  has  given  us  a  kef 
to  his  art-sympathies  —  one  which  we  must  use,  if  we  would  retllf 
penetrate  into  the  systematizing  thought  of  his  productions.    He  saj8» 

"  Thou  hast  conquered,  O  pale  Galelean ;  the  world  has  grown  gray  from  % 

breath, 
We  have  drunken  of  things  Lethean,  and  fed  on  the  fulness  of  deatlL" 

Few  persons,  save  those  who,  either  by  natural  tendency,  or  minute 
and  prolonged  study,  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  Greek  antiquity, 
can  understand  how  true  these  words  are  from  a  Greek  point  of  view 
—  how  exceedingly  true.  To  those  who  can  look  at  things  only  from 
a  Christian  or  Romantic  position,  they  will  appear  little  less  than  blas- 
phemous. Nor  is  this  strange,  if  we  consider  the  difference  between 
the  two  stand-points. 

The  ideal  of  the  Greek  was  beauty,  as  concreted  in  perfection  in  the 
conception  of  Venus ;  that  of  the  Hebrew  was  holiness,  as  manifested 
in  the  person  of  Jesus.  The  Greeks  found  and  recognized  their  ideal 
at  an  early  period  of  their  national  histor}',  while  the  Jews  did  not  at- 
tain theirs  till  the  eve  of  their  downfall,  and  even  then  could  not  iden* 
tify  it  Hence  it  was  that  the  efforts  of  the  former  took  the  form  of 
art,  the  actualization  of  a  found  ideal ;  those  of  the  latter  that  of  reG^ 
ion — search  for  the  ideal.  The  Hebrew  ideal,  too,  once  realized  in 
Jesus,  was  not  long  in  taking  the  form  of  art,  but  it  was  an  art  whereb 
no  longer  the  beautiful,  but  the  holy,  the  divine,  was  sought  to  be  rep- 
resented or  s}Tiibolized.  Between  the  two  ideals  there  was  a  profound 
and  even  radical  difference,  and  it  is  only  a  shallow  mind  given  to  the 
pursuit  of  facile  generalizations  that  would  seek  to  confound  ^em 
Beauty  may  or  may  not  be  holy,  holiness  may  or  may  not  be  beautiftd. 
A  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  may  appeal,  and  does  appeal  to  the  hoB* 
est  feelings  in  our  nature;  but  it  can  never  be  otherwise  than  hid- 
eously ugly.  There  are  few  things  more  beautiful  than  an  undraped 
Greek  Venus  or  Apollo,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  anythix^ 
holy  about  them.     The  eye  that  does  not  dwell  with  rapture,  upon  the 
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eloquence  of  Phryne,  or  upon  the  nude  athlete,  is  blind  to  the  beauti- 
ful ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  find  delight  in  regarding 
a  Madonna,  or  a  crucifixion. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  beautiful  and  the  holy  might  be  com- 
bined, and4t  is  possible  that  the  highest  art  would  be  that  which 
should  effect  this  combination ;  still  it  can  be  abundantly  shown  not 
to  be  a  matter  of  necessity. 

If  now  we  consider  Mr.  Swinburne  as,  what  he  claims  to  be,  an 
artist  in  the  Greek  sense,  and  look  in  his  Laus  Veneris  only  for  the 
beautiful,  we  shall  be  putting  it  to  a  fair  test  If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
kxjk  for  religious  or  moral  ideas,  we  shall  be  'looking  for  what  no 
Gfeek  artist  ever  thought  of  putting  into  his  works,  and  what  we  have 
DO  right  to  blame  Mr.  Swinburne  for  not  putting  into  Jiis.  Shall  we 
find  fault  with  the  Iliad  because  it  is  not  Paradise  Losty  or  with  Anak- 
rfion,  because  His  Night  Thoughts  were  not  precisely  those  of  Young  ? 

We  know  that  the  teachings  of  Christianity  were  to  the  Greek  fool- 
ishness, why  need  we  wonder  that  the  Hellenic  spirit  appears  as  a 
spirit  of  blasphemy  to  the  Christian  ?  We  may  say,  if  we  choose,  that 
the  Greek  ideal  is  far  inferior  to  the  Hebrew  one,  and  ought  to  disap- 
pear before  it ;  but  what  then  ?  Shall  we  bum  all  the  copies  of  Ho- 
mer and  the  Greek  Tragedies,  grind  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon  to 
powder,  and  send  Venus  back  to  her  native  element  ?  Can  we  not 
rather  find  in  our  bosoms  room  for  the  two  ideals,  and  try  whether  we 
might  not  make  them  harmonize  there  ?  The  beautiful  alone  is  not 
good  for  man,  else  why  did  Greece  fall  ?  The  holy  alone  is  not  suffi- 
dent  for  man :  else  why  is  Israel  a  wanderer  ?  It  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  Greece  and  Israel  in  one  could  never  have  fallen.  The 
Israelite  could  see  eternal  reason,  as  no  man  but  himself  ever  saw  it ; 
the  Greek  could  give  it  shape  with  tools  which  he  buried  fathom-deep 
when  his  work  was  done,  and  whose  tomb  he  told  no  man  the  secret 
of.  The  vision  of  the  former  was  profound,  limitless  even,  but  not 
dear ;  that  of  the  latter  was  clear  but  not  deep. 

As  Christianity  is  the  worship  of  the  holy  through  devotion ;  so 
Greek  Paganism  is  the  worship  of  the  beautiful  through  love.  Devo- 
tion is  conversant  with  the  holy  alone ;  love  with  the  beautiful  alone. 
The  worship  of  the  perfectly  holy  will  be  ecstasy ;  that  of  the  perfectly 
beautiful,  an  all-absorbing  love. 

Laus  Vemris  is  an  attempt  to  portray  this  all-absorbing  love  in  an- 
tagonism with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  story  is  founded  upon 
a  mediaeval  legend,  part  of  which  is  prefixed  to  the  poem  in  Rabel- 
esque  French,  and  which  has  been  made  by  Heinrich  Heine  the  inb- 
feet  of  a  well-known  ballad,  Tannhduser,     It  is  this : 
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A  knight  after  having  lived  in  the  Mount  Horsel  with  Venus,  fcr 
seven  years,  gets  solicitous  about  his  soul's  salvation,  and  makes  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome  to  demand  absolution  from  the  Pope,  who,  howeVer, 
on  learning  the  nature  of  his  sin,  utters  the  terrible  sentence :  — 

<*  Until  this  dry  shred  staff  that  hath  no  whit 
Of  leaf  nor  bark,  bear  blossom  and  smell  sweet. 

Seek  thou  not  any  mercy  in  God's  sight. 
For  so  long  shalt  thou  be  cast  out  from  it'* 

"Then  he  (the  knight)  spake  weeping: — *Alas,  too  wretched  man 
and  accursed  sinner,  never  shall  I  behold  God's  compassion  and 
mercy.  Wherefore  I  will  get  me  hence,  and  hide  me  in  the  Mount 
Horsel,  craving  for  favor  and  loving  mercy,  my  sweet  dame  Venns, 
inasmuch  as  for  love  of  her,  I  shall  surely  be  damned  forever  in  hel 
This  is  the  end  of  all  my  deeds  of  alms,  and  of  all  my  beautiful  songs. 
Alas  I  too  fair  were  the  face  of  my  lady  and  her  eyes,  and  in  an  evO 
day  I  saw  these  things.* 

"  Then  he  departed  with  lamentation  and  returned  to  her  abode,  and 
there  lived  sorrowfully  in  great  love  with  his  lady.  Then  afterwards 
it  came  to  pass  that  one  day  the  pope  saw  burst  forth  on  bis  staff 
abundance  of  beautiful  flowers,  red  and  white,  and  many  buds  and 
leaves,  and  also  he  saw  all  the  bark  renew  its  green.  Whereof  he 
had  great  great  fear  and  was  much  moved,  and  great  pity  took  hoU 
of  him  for  this  knight  who  had  departed  without  hope,  like  a  man  ods- 
erable  and  damned.  Wherefore  he  sent  many  messengers  after  hio 
to  bring  him  back,  saying  that  he  should  have  of  God  grace  and  good 
absolution  for  his  great  sin  of  love.  But  never  more  did  they  sec 
him ;  for  always  this  poor  knight  abode  with  Venus,  the  high  and 
strong  goddess,  in  the  flanks  of  the  amorous  mountain." 

Here  we  have  the  Greek  and  the  Christian  worlds  brought  fi^ce  to 
face,  in  the  hour  of  their  full  development ;  and  it  may  be  that  Ac 
poet  has  here  announced  on  which  side  he  himself  intends  to  stand. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  poem  celebrates  the 
Greek  Ideal,  and  places  it  far  above  the  Cliristian  one  ;  and  that  te 
author's  s)inpathies  are  all  with  the  former,  although  he  does  ttol 
seem  incapable  of  appreciating  the  latter. 

The  form  of  Laus  Veneris  is  that  of  a  soliloquy  uttered  by  the  knigPit 
of  the  Horsel,  as  he  lies  awake,  some  time  after  his  return  from  Rooie^ 
by  the  side  of  the  Sleeping  Venus.  The  goddess  lies  breathing  lO 
quietly  that  he  cannot  tell  whether  sTie  is  asleep  or  awake.  Toxi- 
cide the  point  he  imprints  a  kiss  upon  her  neck,  and  observing  llMft 
*'  there  is  no  vein  at  work  upon  the  face,"  he  concludes  that  "  •: 

No  doubt  '•■ 

Deep  sleep  has  warmed  her  blood  through  all  its  ways. 
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ing  on  her  with  rapture,  he  feels  all  the  weird  mystery  of  beau^, 
thioks  of  her  power  in  the  past :  — 

"  Lo,  tfaia  is  (he  vho  wu  the  world'*  delight ; 
,  The  old  gray  yean  were  parcels  of  hec  might." 
ipariDg  her  with  Christ  —  beauty  with  holiness  —  he  finds  more 
xrtioQS  in  the  former :  — 

"  Alas,  Lord,  surely  thoa  art  great  and  hit 
But  In,  her  wonderfully  woven  hair  t 

And  thou  didst  heal  us  with  thy  piteooa  kiM  j 
Bat  ■««  now.  Lord ;  hei  month  is  lorelier. 
She  is  right  bir  ;  what  hath  she  done  to  thee  t 
Nay,  bir  Lord  Christ,  lift  up  thine  eyes  and  see } 
Had  now  thy  mother  such  a  lip  —  like  this  1 
Thou  knowesl  how  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  me." 

It,  unlike  beauty  which  woos  our  love,  holiness  claims  and  de- 
ds  our  fealty  and  devotion,  nor  can  we  refuse  them  and  enjoy 
c     The  knight  expresses  his  unrest  in  these  remarkable  terms : 
"  Inside  the  Hoiscl  hcie  the  air  i*  bat ; 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  lor  it,  God  wot; 
Tie  tttnUd  dtuty  dayliglU  bums  lit  air. 
And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  ttot." 

1  this  he  reverts  to  the  sleeping  beauty,  and  tries  to  fill  his  whole 
with  love :  — 

"  Behold  my  Venus,  my  soul's  body,  lies 
With  my  love  laid  upon  her  gannent  —  wise. 
Feeling  my  love  in  all  hra  limbs  and  hair, 
And  shed  between  her  eyelids  through  her  eyes." 

ppho  herself  could  not  have  given  more  fitting  expression  to  the 
isity  of  love.  Venus  is  his  soul's  body ;  he  is  conscious  in  every 
and  hair  of  her,  his  love  clothes  her  as  a  garment,  and  is  so  sub- 
lat  it  passes  between  her  closed  eyelids  through  her  eyesi 
It  the  love  of  the  Greek  stood  in  close  connection  with  a  baser 
on,  which  indeed  can  hardly  be  severed  from  the  worship  of  the 
ly  beautiful  at  all,  viz  :  Desire,  or,  as  the  poet  calls  it.  Love.  A 
k  would  have  said  Eros.  It  is  said  to  stand  over  the  head  of 
IS,  wan  as  'foam  blown  up,  the  salt  burnt  sands.'  Hot  as  the 
Icish  waves  of  yellow  spume  weaving  '  with  the  hair  of  many  a 
d  head '  a  web,  which  when  '  reeled  off  curls  and  goes  out  like 
II ':  it  is 'crowned  with  gilt  thorns,  ^xtA  (htked  with  jUsk  of  firt.^ 
ronder  that '  night  falls  like  fire,'  and  plagues  the  Knight  with 
r  sleeplessness.  Lust  is  a  buiiung  torment  that  makes  him  long 
oolness,  rest,  oblivion  :  his  flesh  i.;  a  burden  to  him. 
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**  Ah  yet  would  God  this  flesh  of  mine  might  be 
Where  air  might  wash  and  long  leaves  cover  me  ; 
Where  tides  of  grass  break  into  foam  of  flowen» 

Or  where  the  wind's  feet  shine  along  the  sea." 

•        ••••%•••• 

"  That  death  were  not  more  pitiful  than  desire. 
That  these  things  were  not  one  thing  and  the  same !" 

And  he  crowds  similes  and  epithets  together  in  order  to  express  die 

intensity  of  his  desire  for  rest  from  the  fleshly  passion. 

Attracted  for  a  moment  by  hearing  '  the  wind's  wet  wings  and  fii- 

gers  drip  with  rain/  he  reflects  how  '  outside  it  must  be  winter  anom 

men,'  how  knights  will  be  gathering  ^  riding  sharp  for  cold»'  how  tbt 

ways  and  woods  will  be  '  strangled  with  the  snow/  how  '  with  short 

song  maidens ' 

"  spin  and  sit 

Until  Christ's  coming,  lily-like  arow." 

How  cool  and  pleasant  it  would  be  out  there  !    What  a  contrast  to 
die  interior  of  the  Horsel ! 

"  The  scent  and  shadow  shed  about  me  make 
Tke  very  soul  in  all  my  senses  ache  ; 

The  hot  hard  night  is  fed  upon  my  breath. 
And  sleep  beholds  me  from  afar  awake." 

Sleep  and  death  both  stand  aloof;  they  have  their  abode  XoffAa 
somewhere  among  the  cool  grandeurs  of  Nature. 

'*  There,  lover-like  with  lips  and  limbs  that  meet 
They  lie,  they  pluck  sweet  fruit  of  life  and  eat ; 

But  me  the  hot  and  hungry  days  devour, 
And  in  my  mouth  no  fruit  of  theirs  is  sweet" 

Not  as  sleep  by  death  or  as  man  by  woman  does  he  lie  by  VennSybot 

as  those  ancients,  who  '  heard  sudden  serpents  hiss  across  her  hsff/ 

whose  'blood  runs  round  the  roots  of  time  like  rain.'     He  thinks  of 

all  her  cruelties,  how 

"  with  her  feet 

She  tramples  all  that  wine-press  of  the  dead," 

remorselessly. 

"  There  is  the  knight  Adonis  that  was  slain  ; 
Wilk  flesh  astd  blood  she  chains  him  for  a  chain  ; 

The  body  and  the  spirit  in  her  ears 
Cry,  for  her  lips  divide  Jiim  vein  by  vein." 

The  knight  wishes  earnestly  she  would  slay  him  too;  but  ool  ht^ 
whose  sake  the  extreme 

"  hell  makes  mirth. 

Yea,  laughter  kindles  at  the  heart  of  hell," 
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deave  to  her  '  tUl  th$  ending  of  the  days  and  ways  of  earth.' 
2st,  no  respite,  though  a  thousand  images  of  repose  and  cool- 
:rowd  upon  his  imagination .  to  contrast  with  the  feverish  famine 
veins.     If  his  '  soul  takes  hreath '  for  a  moment,  it  b  but  to 

....  "look  between  the  troA  sides  of  death 

Into  sad  hell  where  all  sweet  love  hath  eiKJ^ 
All  but  the  paia  that  never  fiaisheth," 

ee  *  the  naiked  faces  of  great  kings,'  singing  folk,  and  *  ladies 
vere  queens/  —  among  them  Cleopatra  and  Semiramis^— aU 
n  gray  and  black  now/  '  clad  about  with  sand,^  and  *  trodden  as 
s  in  the  wine-press  of  lust' 

s  is  a  terrible  picture,  terrible  enough  even  for  Dante's  Iftftme, 
ich  is  the  pass  to  which  those  come,  who,  from  worshipping  the 
r  beautiful,  and  developing  unduly  those  meaner  impuls^  upon 
that  worship  in  some  measure  depends,  sink  at  last  into  the 
of  Lust  And  this  was  the  only  antagonism  that  the  ancient 
r  of  Beauty  had  to  fear.  The  denizen  of  the  Horsel  however 
lother ;  he  knows  something  that  the  other  did  not  know.  Con- 
ig  the  sins  of  all  the  ancients  with  his  own,  he  finds  the  latter 
heinous  than  any,  inasmuch  as  he  '  was  of  Christ's  choosing,' 

"God's  Knight, 

No  blinkard  heathen  stumbling  for.  scant  light  *' 

lis  puts  him  in  mind  of  the  days,  when  he  rode  with  other  knights 

tie,  as  glad  and  gay  as  any  of  them,  a  chivalrous  hero  in  chiv- 

;  times. 

*'  I  smell  the  breathing  battle  sharp  with  blows, 
With  shriek  of  shafts  and  snapping  short  of  bows, 
Tht  fair  pure  rw&rd  ^m\\c^  out  in  subtle  ways, 
Sounds  and  long  lights  are  shed  between  the  rows 

Of  beautiful  mailed  men." 

"the  stem  joy  that  warriors  feel"  finds  yet  an  echo  in  his 
:,  and  he  thinks  of  an  incident  that  happened  ten  years  before, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  (he  says)  — 

"  I  rode  alone,  a  great  way  off  my  men. 

And  heard  the  chiming  bridle  smite  and  smite, 
And  gave  each  rhyme  thereof  some  rhyme  again. 

Till  my  song  shifted  to  that^iron  one.** 

I  some  of  his  foe's  men  approaching,  he  drew  his  sword  and 
the  first  ^red-bearded,  with  square  cheeks.'  He  now  reflects 
>erhaps  some  poor  husband-beaten  woman  wept  that  ni^t  fof 
lin  knave,  a  thought  which  brings  him  back  to  die  <rid 
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the  cruelty  of  Love,  which  he  now  views  from  the  stand-point  of  i 
Christian  knight. 

Love,  which  youth  covets  so  much,  is  compared  to  a  panther,  fduch 
one  tracks  by  the  scent  of  crushed  perfumes,  through  reedy  jungles, 
till  at  last  he  is  seized  unawares  and  devoured  by  the  savage  animal 
His  thoughts  then  wander  back  to  the  time  when  he  himself  was  en- 
trapped.    It  was  during  a  long  peace,  when  he  *  sat  clothed  softly,' 
and  sang  of  love  too,  kno¥ring  naught  thereof,  but  eager  to  know,  that 
one  day,  with  evil  forebodings,  he  rode  up  the  Horsel,  and  met  Veims 
among  '  the  tall  ripe  grass,' '  naked,  with  hair  shed  over  to  the  knee.' 
He  thinks  of  how  she  entrapped  him,  and  all  the  bliss  he  had  for  his 
sin,  during  the  Jirsl  period  of  his  sojourn  with  her.     God  at  laa^  to 
save  his  soul  alive,  set  him  free,  whereupon  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome  in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  absolution.    He  returned  with  i 
,  heavy  heart : 

"  And  lo  my  love,  mine  own  soul's  heart,  more  dear 
Than  mine  own  soul,  more  heautiful  than  God* 
Who  hath  my  heing  between  the  hands  of  her — 

Fair  still,  but  fair  for  no  man  saving  me, 
As  when  she  came  out  of  the  naked  sea." 

• 

In  iher  embrace  he  forgot  all  fear  and  weariness,  all  prayers  and 
thanksgivings,  and  felt  delight  such  as  even  the  fear  of  everlasting  tor- 
ment eould  not  outweigh,  and  for  even  the  remembrance  of  which  all 
the  bUss.of  heaven  would  be  no  equivalent  He  therefore,  address- 
ing Vmuis,  utters  his  resolution,  with  which  the  poem  ends : 

"  For  till  the  thunder  of  the  trumpet  be. 
Soul  may  divide  from  body,  but  not  we 

One  from  another  ;  I  hold  thee  with  my  hand, 
I  let  mine  eyes  have  all  their  will  of  thee, 

• 

"  I  seal  myself  upon  thee  with  my  might. 
Abiding  alway  out  of  all  men's  sight 

Until  God  loosen  over  sea  and  land 
"The  thunder  of  the  trumpets  of  the  night.** 

ThevotaTV'of  the  beautiful  tries  in  vain  to  exchange  his  ideal  fe 
that  of  hoEness,;  rudely  repelled  from  the  latter,  he  goes  back  to  fab 
own,  and  cleaves  to  it  with  double  tenacity  and  resolution,  consdoos 
nevertheless  all  the  while  that  the  other  has  claims  upon  him. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Swinburne  has  worked  out  in  an  art-form  in  his 
poem,  and  I  do  not  iind  the  subject  a  repulsive  one.  There  wffl 
diways  be  some  ;men,  chiefly  artists,  whose  ideal  will  be  the  purely 
beautiful,  and  who  must  be  judged,  if  judged  at  all,  from  that  point 
#f  view.  "(Greece'herscif,  the  artist  of  the  nations,  would  make  but  a 
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sorry  figure  if  judged  by  the  Christian  ideal ;  nevertheless,  it  may 
well  remain  an  open  question,  whether  Greece  or  Judea  has  exercised 
tiie  greater  influence  in  promoting  culture  and  civilization. 

In  looking  at  this  poem,  I  have  occupied  myself  altogetiier  with 
the  subfect  and  motives  of  it,  leaving  unnoticed  many  minor  points, 
which  might  be  made  matter  for  criticism.  For  instance,  the  beauty 
and  melody  of  many  of  the  verses  deserve  the  highest  praise ;  while 
the  prolixity  of  some  parts  of  die  poem  richly  merit  the  reverse.  The 
work  would  gain  by  the  omission  of  about  a  half  of  it  Notwithstand- 
ing, it  is  still  a  woric  of  art,  and,  as  such,  deserves  more  careful  study 
than  I  have  been*able  to  give  to  it.  As  an  attempt  to  glorify  the 
Greek  art-principle,  I  cannot  but  accord  it  my  heartiest  sympathy ; 
for,  looking  from  an  art  stand-point,  I  would  repeat  Mr.  Swinburne's 
words,  and  say,  that  in  Christianity-* 

"  We  have  drunken  of  things  Lethean,  and  fed  on  the  fulness  of  death." 

Tom  Davidson. 
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KING  MOB'S  BUDGET. 

OriNBD  BEFORE  THE    REPRESENTATrVS  ASSEMBLY  OF    STATES  FOR   THE  YEAR 

A.It   1868. 

GENTLEMEN  of  the  Assemblv ^  You  convene  to-day  under  cir- 
cumstances differing  veiy  widely  from  those  under  which  you 
met  one  year  ago.  Then,  after  the  war  which  we  had  undertaken 
and  consummated  for  the  suppression  of  rebellion  in  our  Southern 
provinces,  we  still  remained  under  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  which 
the  war  had  produced.  Not  content  with  the  legitimate  results  of  the 
conflict,  in  having  maintained  the  cohesion  of  these  provinces ;  in  hav- 
ing preserved  the  integrity  of  the  government;  and,  above  all,  in  having 
sufficiently  vindicated  before  the  world  our  physical  courage  upon  the 
battle-field ;  we  sought  to  phtck  from  these  results  unnatural  fhiits,  in 
the  persuasion  that  considerations  of  abstract  justice  should  mingle 
with  our  legislation  in  reconstructii^  the  State.  Blinded  for  the  mo- 
ment by  our  enthusiasm,  we  failed  to  percieve  that  our  prime  duty  lay 
in  the  re-establishing,  as  speedit]^  ^  possible,  the  equilibrium  of  the 
body  politic,  and  were  ready  to  attempt  a  scheme  almost  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  governments  ;  that  of  organizing  political  power  more 
in  conformity  with  speculative  notions  of  Right  than  in  accordance 
with  the  wise  expediences  of  statesmanship.    Out  of  such  notions 
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sprung  the  fallacies  which  we  then  cherished ;  that  the  welfare  of  an 
inconsiderable  number  of  citizens  in  the  political  community  was  a 
sufficient  cause  for  retarding  the  restoration  of  complete  municipal 
government  in  every  part  of  the  nation  ;  that  what  we  deemed  justice 
to  a  class,  should  be  held  paramount  to  the  peace  and  commercial 
prosperity  of  all. 

In  advising  with  you  concerning  appropriate  legislation  for  the  com- 
ing year,  we  desire  first  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  fact,  that  hav- 
ing put  aside  all  questions  external  to  the  ordinary,  or  constitutional 
policy  of  conducting  the  government,  we  have  returned  to  those  more 
sober  and  prudent  counsels  which  have  influenced  us  in  the  past  We 
desire  also  to  compliment  your  body  upon  what  we  conceive  to  be  a 
tendency  among  several  of  its  prominent  members  to  return  to  prac- 
tical legislation,  leaving  behind  those  projects  of  a  reformatcMry  natuie 
which  have  already  too  much  disturbed  the  general  harmony. 

In  administering  affairs  of  State,  those  projects  denominated  re- 
forms, cannot  be  too  rigidly  guarded  against,  as  they  have  always  a  ten- 
dency to  exceed  the  limits  fixed  by  authority,  and  thereby  to  derange 
the  commercial  interests  of  a  country.     Wherever  in  history  changes, 
whether  of  a  religious,  political,  or  social  character,  have  attempted  to 
insinuate  themselves  into  the  laws  of  a  people,  by  arousing  the  pas- 
sions of  men,  they  have  been  the  instigators  of  crime,  of  blood,  and 
of  revolution.     Witness  the  Roman  Gracchi  attempting  agrarian  laivs 
for  the  benefit  of  the  populace,  the  authors  of  innumerable  dissen^ons 
in  the  State,  and  of  their  own  assassination  !  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
even  the  exalted  teachings  of  a  Pascal,  gaining  a  hold  upon  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen,  contributed,  as  a  remote  cause,  much  to  the  exces- 
sive horrors  of  the  French  Revolution.     The  history  of  no  European 
government  is  without  a  multitude  of  warnings  to  the  same  intent 
And  do  we  not  ourselves  see,  now  that  it  is  possible  to  re\dew  calmly 
our  own  history,  that  all  the  terrible  misfortunes  of  the  late  war  may 
have  sprung  as  incident  to  similar  causes,  from  a  too  marked  gravita- 
tion in  our  legislative  policy  to  change  the  nation's  organic  law  ?    In 
conferring  with  you  upon  the  future  good  of  the  commonwealth,  we 
conceive  that  we  cannot  too  strongly  impress  your  minds  with  the 
gravity  of  such  considerations,  and  at  a  time  as  convulsive  as  the  pres- 
ent with  Utopian  schemes  of  progress  do  not  hesitate  to  bring  them 
before  you  as  matters  most  important  for  your  reflection. 

If  not  impossible,  it  would  at  least  be  difficult,  to  firame  a  consdttt- 
tion  more  replete  with  wisdom  than  that  handed  down  to  us  by  our 
fathers.  The  necessities  of  the  present,  alike  with  the  experiences  of 
the  past,  recommend  that  we  shall  preserve  this  constitution  un- 
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changed  tiiroogh  all  fiitare  tune.  The  supreme  lesson  of  history  is 
the  inviolability  of  a  nation's  primal  charter.  What  assumption  could 
be  more  daring  than  that  we  should  be  able  to  entertain  clearer  con- 
ceptions of  die  abstract  question  of  Justice  than  the  authors  of  our 
immaculate  Constitution !  How  can  we  affect,  nearly  a  century  later, 
to  get  a  more  complete  comprehension  of  the  quality  of  Democracy 
than  they  who  looked  upon  our  government  in  its  original  purity  ? 
Change  at  any  time  is  deleterious ;  but  an  enlargement  at  the  present 
crisis  of  those  rights  and  franchises  originally  granted  by  our  Magna 
Charter  to  the  various  classes  of  citizens,  by  unnaturally  exciting  the 
prejudices  of  men  might  endanger  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  nation.  It  is  with  supreme  satisfaction 
that  we  contemplate  our  recent  escape  from  such  a  danger.  The 
legislation  of  your  late  sessions  proposed  to  confer  upon  an  extensive 
body  of  men,  jtist  emerged  from  bondage  in  our  Southern  territory, 
privileges  which  are  our  peculiar  heritage  from  the  Fathers — our 
divine  right.  What  injustice  would  not  have  been  thus  entailed 
upon  those  who  have  already  sufficiently  suffered  in  the  loss  of  these 
people  as  the  bulwark  of  their  ancestral  wealth,  in  rudely  intrenching 
upon  those  prerogatives  to  power  which  have  been  so  long  conceded 
to  the  Chivalrous  descendants  of  the  cavaliers !  For  after  all,  a  wise 
public  policy  may  safely  allow  something  to  blood,  and  the  prejudices 
for  Caste  need  not  be  wantonly  offended. 

We  submit  that  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  those  causes,  natural 
and  providential,  which  have  operated  to  thwart  this  visionary  scheme 
of  legislation.  The  protracted  drouth  in  our  State  of  Ohio,  during 
the  last  autumn,  which  exercised  so  marked  an  influence  upon  the 
cecent  ballot  there,  thus  from  a  local  calamity  was  transformed  into 
1  grand  national  blessing.  Here,  nature  herself  seems  to  have  inter- 
iisred  as  a  balance  to  the  too  great  ardor  of  men  for  eccentric  legis- 
lation. Not  less  invaluable  to  check  the  rash  torrent  of  enthusiasm 
engendered  by  the  euphuism  of  Equal  Rights,  has  been  the  far- 
reaching  prescience  of  the  solid  commercial  men  of  the  towns  on  our 
Eastern  border,  exhibited  in  their  desire  to  return  to  the  old  and  es- 
tablished order  of  things. 

Elsewhere,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  result  of  elections,  in  our  in- 
land states  and  cities,  even  the  sordid  appetites  of  men,  craving  un- 
natural stimulents,  have  been  subordinated  to  this  auspicious  return 
to  more  conservative  and  reasonable  counsels.  And,  perhaps,  after 
ally  as  events  have  developed  a  true  national  policy,  too  much  praise 
cannot  be  accorded  our  sturdy  executive  minister  who  has  so  stub- 
bornly resisted  your  attempted  infringement  of  constitutional  prt'-r  x- 
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tive.  Certainly  no  circumstances  could  possibly  arise  in  a  natioii 
which  would  warrant  an  exercise  of  power  beyond,  or  outside  of^  that 
prescribed  in  its  written,  fundamental  law.  It  has  even  been  ques- 
tioned whether  the  levy  of  troops  to  defend  a  government  against  the 
machinations  of  intenial  enemies,  was  not  such  an  exercise  of  power. 
In  reviewing  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  moderate  the 
somewhat  too  extravagant  tone,  which  a  year  ago  we  assumed  rela- 
tive to  the  problem  of  reconstruction,  we  must  not  omit  to  ascribe  to 
the  Press  of  the  country  its  proper  measure  of  influence  in  effecting 
this  happy  result,  by  its  subdued  manner  of  treating  topics  of  national 
concern,  especially  in  refraining  to  agitate  to  an  extreme  degree  the 
obnoxious  and  unprofitable  doctrines  of  Equal  Rights. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  those  ever  fond  of  agitation,  that  this  doc- 
trine was  announced  in  that  earliest  declaration  of  our  nationality ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  sublime  instrument,  by  the  mere 
force  of  its  rhetorical  statement,  has  already  gained  throughout  the 
civilized  world  a  reputation  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  enhance, 
by  the  severe  application  of  any  of  its  impracticable  maxims.  At 
your  present  sitting,  we  desire  nothing  to  impress  more  weightily  your 
judgment  than  the  conviction  that  the  well-being  of  a  people  depends 
upon  t|ie  extent  of  their  trade.  Commercial  cupidity  has  always  been 
the  true  source  of  greatness  to  nations.  Rome,  by  devouring  the 
petty  nationalities  about  her,  was  enabled  to  exhibit  to  her  populace 
those  spectacles  of  unequaled  grandeur  which  have  remained  the 
wonder  of  history.  The  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  by  means  of 
a  commercial  policy  which  in  ten  years  has  doubled  the  wealth  of  his 
Empire,  has  caused  his  people  to  forget  those  unsubstantial  baubles 
of  Liberty,  Fraternity,  Equality,  which  burst  into  the  anarchy  and 
chaos  of  the  Revolution. 

Whatever  affects,  even  temporarily,  the  commercial  interests  of  a 
nation  should  be  eliminated  from  its  legislation.  Every  cause  for 
agitation  should  be  sedulously  removed.  We  should  learn  wisdom 
from  past  experience.  We  have  had  already  enough  of  agitation  — 
too  many  schemes  of  progress,  which  have  cost  us  dear  in  blood  and 
treasure. 

In  your  deliberation  upon  these  truths  we  would  not  fail  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  matter  of  significant  importance.  There  has  —  but  more 
especially  of  late  years  —  arising  perhaps  from  the  too  ardent  spirit  of 
our  civilization,  grown  up  in  our  midst  an  exalted  conception  of  the 
ul  I  lit.' of  Popular  Education.  After  the  most  profound  considerationi 
w  !«.  !i  \vc  are  capable  of  bestowing  upon  this  subject  we  are  impressed 
w.  !i  r  .vc  doubt  whether  a  too  high  standard  of  intelligence  may  not 
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dirt  far  the  substantial  prosperity  of  a  people.  A  too  rigid  cultivft- 
tion  of  the  undentandin^  by  engendering  in  the  minds  of  men  a 
spirit  of  unrest  looldng  toward  impossible  things,  may  render  them  un- 
fit for  the  common-place,  but  necessary  duties  of  life.  Andout  of  suck 
a  spirit  grow  frequently  those  discontents  and  dissensions  which  dis- 
tmb  society  to  its  depths.  We  already  see  the  tenets  of  a  transcen- 
dental phikMophy,  growing  out  of  the  exotic  culture  of  the  East,  grad- 
ually insinuating  itself  into  the  minds  of  the  agricultural  and  trading 
population  of  the  West,  until  there  is  reason  for  fear  that  mental  acdy- 
ily  there  may  be  in  scnne  measure  diverted  from  the  hoarding  of  wealth. 
We  would  not  affect  to  deprecate  the  wisdom  of  those  who,  in  render- 
ing themselves  eminent  in  literature  or  science,  have  builded  monn- 
ments  for  fiiture  times — men  whose  influence  lies  somewhat  apart  from 
die  movements  of  active  life :  nor  would  we  leave  those  who  act  aa 
our  immediate  representatives  of  power  entirely  devoid  of  those  at> 
qnirements  necessary  for  profitaUe  l^blation.  But  our  own  histM^, 
particularly  that  <rf  our  Southern  communities  —  as  also  that  of  other 
nations -~  proves  that  the  equilibrium  of  great  governments  can  be 
preserved  only  by  the  distribution  of  moderate  intelligence  among  the 
lower  orders.  Can  it  be  believed  that  in  vast  empires  like  those  of 
China  and  Russia,  containing  populations  of  almost  unnumbered  mil- 
Ikxis,  the  political  equipoise  could  have  been  so  long  maintained  witk 
an  average  intelligence  among  the  people  equal  to  that  in  France  or 
England? 

Recommending  ^ain  to  your  consideration  the  supreme  importance 
of  directing  all  the  eneigies  of  the  nation  to  the  increase  of  trade,  we 
would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  natural  march  of  civiliza- 
tion is  always  toward  the  accumulation  of  material  wealth.  An  active 
and  healthful  commerce  leaves  neither  time  nor  disposition  to  indulge 
in  those  vague  metaphysical  inquiries  concerning  the  nature  of  abso- 
hite  justice  and  right  —  questions  which  have  from  immemorial  times 
vainly  perplexed  the  hum:in  understanding.  ^ 

For  the  purpose  therefore  of  more  widely  extending  our  commercial 
industry,  as  well  as  for  the  increase  of  our  national  glory,  we  would 
recommend  the  purchase  of  those  countrit^s  contiguous  to  the  North 
Pole,  as  also  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  lying  proximate  to  our 
Southern  borders,  together  with  those  of  the  Pacific  which,  in  times  of 
storm,  might  serve  as  harbors  of  refuge  to  our  vessels  trading  with 
Eastern  Asia.  Such  acquisitions,  we  assume,  would  be  warranted  I7 
the  increased  cultivation  of  our  various  agricultural  products,  and  by 
die  recent  introduction  of  the  saccharine  beet  whose  ctdtorc  must  ere 
loi^  form  one  of  the  principle  sources  of  our  oatiooal  Irada  and  ^ct- 
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enue.  Undertaking  such  enterprises  and  engaging  in  such  profitable 
labors,  we  cannot  but  cease  to  remember  those  abstractions  which,  in- 
tervening in  our  legislation,  have  so  long  been  the  cause  of  discord 
and  excitement;  while  at  the  same  time  we  shall  build  up  a  £uDe 
among  nations  which  will  serve  as  the  most  convincing  evidence  of 
success  in  our  experiment  of  self-government 

In  advising  with  you  upon  our  Foreign  Relations  we  would  suggest 
the  inauguration  of  a  policy  liberal  and  generous,  at  the  same  time 
commanding  and  statesmanlike. 

During  our  late  unfortunate  civil  war,  the  English  nation,  moved 
by  some  unaccountable  prejudice  against  our  experiment  of  democrat- 
ic government,  taking  advantage  of  opportunity,  issued  from  her  har- 
bors various  armed  vessels  to  prey  upon  our  commerce  on  the  high 
seas,  the  aggregate  losses  sustained  by  our  trade  from  this  piracy, 
amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars.  To  demand  as  a  matter  of 
clear  justice  the  immediate  restitution  of  such  vast  sums  of  money 
would  fail  in  point  of  expediency,  inasmuch  as  an  attempt  to  sustain 
such  a  demand  might  involve  us  in  an  embroglio  with  the  British  gov* 
emment,  and  perhaps  other  European  powers,  resulting  in  still  fur- 
ther detriment  to  our  Foreign  trade.  In  order  therefore  to  secure 
some  reparation  of  our  injury,  as  well  as  to  gratify  ancestral  prejudice 
against  the  mother  country,  the  exigency  of  our  position  would  seem 
to  require  that  we  should  await  some  similar  occasion  of  war,  of  Eng- 
land with  her  own  subjects,  or  some  alien  enemy,  when  we  may  ac- 
knowledge Belligerent  Rights  to  her  antagonist  and  seize  her  trading 
vessels  from  the  watei^. 

Returning  once  more  to  that  question  whose  agitation  is  fraught 
with  so  much  peril  to  the  financial  interests  of  the  country —  the  ques- 
tion of  conferring  the  full  franchises  of  citizenship  upon  an  inferior 
race  —  we  earnestly  beseech  you  to  exclude  it  from  your  further  de- 
liberations. We  are  not  unaware  that  it  it  assumed  by  some  that  the 
individuals  of  this  race  are  now  citizens  of  the  nation  :  that  it  is  at- 
tempted to  combat  the  claim  of  their  inferiority  with  the  fact  that 
wherever  the  children  of  this  race  are  found  in  the  schools  of  the 
country,  whether  in  our  northern  or  southern  section,  they  make,  in 
the  various  branches  of  learning,  progress  not  surpassed  if  equalled 
by  the  children  of  those  who  were  their  former  lords.  A  sophistry  so 
plausible  might  command  something  of  credepce  were  it  not  remem- 
bered that  even  among  certain  species  of  the  lower  order  of  animals 
the  instinct  of  imitation  is  extraordinarily  developed.  But  for  the 
present,  at  least,  the  discussion  of  such  questions  cshinot  avail.  It 
will  only  serve  to  prolong  that  period  of  unrest  with  which  we  have 
been  so  long  diseased. 
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The  beliefs  and  die  enthusiasm  which  we  cherished  one  year  agc^ 
in  regard  to  this  and  kindred  topics,  we  find  it  impossible  to  main- 
tun.  To  support  opinions  relative  to  abstract  truth  will  alwaijrs  be 
found  too  costly  to  nations,  as  to  individuals.  To  emerge  from  the 
]M%sent  deploraUe  crisis  —  whither  we  were  led  by  the  excessive  in- 
dulgence of  Ktch  opinions  —  into  that  condition  of  prosperity  and  na- 
tional gloiy  which  we  left  behind  us,  will  require,  for  many  years  to 
cune,  the  combined  activities  of  the  country,  to  be  directed  to  those 
puisuits  productive  of  mateiial  power. 


"YE  ARE  NOT  ALL  CLEAN." 

THIS  is  one  of  the  declarations  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  made 
to  his  eariy  disciples.  If  he  were  now  on  earth,  he  m^t  appro- 
priately address  the  same  idea,  but  a  far  stronger  expression  of  it,  to 
the  people  who  claim  to  be  pre-eminently  his  disciples,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  his  doctrine.  Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  however,  does 
not  ihink  so  ;  for  he  is  reported  as  claiming,  in  a  recent  ordination- 
sermon,  that  the  Christian  ministry  (meaning  certainly  the  ministry 
of  the  Orthodox  Congregational  Church,  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
|»:obably  intending  to  include  those  other  sects  which  call  themselves 
"  evangelical,")  "  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  cUan ; "  and  also  that  it 
operates  "  by  clean  instruments." 

Mr.  Beccher  well  knows  the  advantage  of  confident  boasting.  Many 
a  battle  has  been  gained  through  the  confidence  wrought  by  "  taking 
things  for  granted."  Hence  tiiis  policy  is  freely  used  by  the  leaders 
of  sects  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  armies  ;  and  among  the  former  as 
well  as  the  latter,  apparently,  it  has  come  to  be  thought  —  "  All  is  fair 
in  war." 

Very  much,  and  in  various  departments,  might  be  justly  alleged 
against  the  "  cleanness  "  of  what  Mr.  Beechcr  means  by  "  the  Christian 
ministry,"  and  the  "  instnumnts  "  of  thai  ministry.  1  will  speak  here 
of  but  one  item  in  the  long  catalogue.  The  system  and  the  agents  of 
the  Orthodox  Congregational  Church  are  unclean  by  reason  of  their 
disregard  of  truth.     I  will  make  two  specifications. 

The  clergy  of  this  church  declare  that  the  Bible  in  both  its  parts, 
Old  Testament  and  New,  is  so  inspired  as  to  be  infallibly  correct  ii 
all  pomts  ;  that  its  contents  are  truth  without  mixtut'a  f>f  c 
tbey  have  a  perfect  right  to  hold  this  opinion.    Nay  Uiey  muttik 
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if  the  evidence  proves  it  to  their  minds.  But  they  have  it  very  mudi 
at  heart  that  the  whole  community  shall  accept  this  opinion.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  evidence  for  it  is  meagre  and  insufficient,  much  evidence 
is  presented  by  scholars  tending  to  the  opposite  conclusion,  and  every 
reader  of  common  intelligence  sees  many  points  of  self-contradictioni 
some  of  which  examination  shows  to  be  not  only  seeming,  but  real,  in 
the  book  thus  claimed  as  infallible.  There  is  therefore,  in  the  com- 
munity, much  dissent  from  the  church's  theory.  Then  the  clergy, 
(and  the  propagandist  associations  established  by  them,  chief  among 
which  is  the  American  Tract  Society,)  come  to  the  rescue  of  their 
creed,  and  try  to  strengthen  the  defective  chain  of  evidence  by  assum- 
ing something  as  true  which  is  not  so,  namely  —  That  the  Bible  claims 
infallible  correctness  ;  declares  itself  to  be  infallibly  inspired. 

Of  course,  as  in  other  cases  of  divergence  from  truth,  this  assump- 
tion requires  many  more  assumptions  to  back  it ;  and  these  auxiliary 
assertions  of  the  thing  that  is  not  may  be  found,  innumerable,  and  iiih 
measurable,  in  all  the  writings  published  by  the  American  Tract  Sode* 
ty  in  reference  to  Biblical  inspiration.  The  same  unfounded  claim  is 
frequently  made  in  sermons,  and  in  that  portion  of  the  periodical  press 
which  is  under  the  control  of  ministers  of  the  class  calling  themselves 
*  Evangelical ; "  but  I  specify  the  American  Tract  Society,  for  two 
reasons  ;  because  it  is  the  great  general  organ  of  propagandism  main- 
tained, upheld,  supported,  eulogized  and  honored  by  the  clergy  of  the 
church  I  have  mentioned;  and  because  its  documents  are  always 
easily  accessible  to  any  who  may  wish  to  examine.  These  tracts^ 
(which  anybody  may  buy  for  a  few  cents  at  the  Society's  establish- 
ment in  Comhill,  Boston,)  and  in  which  the  unfounded  claim  above 
mentioned  is  not  only  insinuated,  assumed  and  declared  in  every  pos- 
sible manner,  but  taken  as  the  basis  of  elaborate  argument,  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  regular  system  of  operations  of  that  ministry  whidi 
Mr.  Beecher  publicly  eulogizes  as  "clean  from  beginning  to  end,'* 
and  clean  **  in  its  instruments,"  probably  meaning  both  its  men  and 
its  methods. 

The  second  instance  I  shall  give,  to  show  that  the  men  and  the 
system  thus  eulogized  by  Mr.  Beecher  are  unclean  by  reason  of  diver- 
gence from  truth,  is  their  assertion,  in  innumerable  sermons,  newspa- 
pers and  ma'];azines,  and  in  the  publications  of  the  American  Tract 
Society,  that  the  Bible  commands  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  wed^ 
to  be  observed  as  a  Sabbath. 

From  the  pertinacious  adherence  of  the  clergymen  in  question  to 
this  statement,  (as  also  to  the  other,  above  mentioned,)  it  would  ap- 
pear that  these  two  doctrines  are  considered  indispensable  parts  of 
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dieir  qrstem.  No  doubt  these  men  would  naturally,  as  human  beings, 
and  human  beings  with  intelligence  and  moral  sense  cultivated  in 
certain  directions,  prefer  to  adhere  to  truth.  Since,  however,  they 
systematically  continue  to  make  the  erroneous  statements  alluded  to 
—evidently  trusting  that  their  respectability  and  their  reputation  for 
piety  will  cause  such  statements  to  be  received  without  examination 
into  their  merits  —  it  is  indispensable  that  somewhere,  and  by  some- 
body, those  erroneous  statements  shall  be  charged  upon  them,  and  in- 
quiring minds  be  referred  to  some  juster  statement  upon  the  points  in 
question. 

The  shifts  and  contrivances  to  which  these  people  are  obliged  to  re* 
sort^  to  make  plausible  their  claim  that  the  Bible  commands  Christains 
to  observe  Sunday  as  a  Sabbath,  are  a  good  illustration  of  the  well 
known  £u:t  that  one  divergence  from  truth  leads  to  another.  Assum- 
ing to  be  Christians,  they  would  naturally  go  first  for  authority  to  the 
Christian  Scriptures  to  prove  a  doctrine  which  they  allege  to  be  Chris- 
tian ;  but,  alas,  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  New  Testament  command- 
ing Sabbath-keeping  as  a  duty,  nor  rebuking  Sabbath-breaking  as 
a  vice.  The  book  contains  not  a  word  of  injunction  about  keeping 
amy  Sabbath ;  still  less  any  specification  of  Sunday  as  the  Sabbath. 
So  these  Christians  are  obliged  to  resort  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
far  a  Christian  law  1  And  the  following  is  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture. 

They  first  extol  the  Jewish  code  of  ten  commandments  as  "the 
moral  law,"  declaring  it  unchangeable,  and  of  perpetual  and  universal 
obligation. 

When  it  is  shown  in  reply  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  themselves  rep- 
resent this  code  as  given  to  the  Jews  alone,  not  to  any  Gentiles,  an- 
cient or  modem,  and  in  many  places  expressly  mention  the  Sabbath 
as  an  ordinance  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  a  covenant  between  them  and 
their  God  —  these  Sunday  Sabbatarians  go  still  further  back  among 
the  Hebrew  legends,  and  declare  that  Sabbath  observance  was  or- 
dained at  the  creation. 

When  it  is  further  shown  that  the  one  text  in  Genesis  to  which  they 
refer  as  having  this  purport  contains  no  command  to  any  man  to  do, 
or  not  to  do,  anything  whatever,  they  fall  back  again  upon  their  theory 
of  ^  the  moral  law,"  perpetual,  universal  and  unchangeable,  alleging 
further  in  its  support  that  their  Master,  Jesus  Christ,  maintained  the 
obligation  of  that  law,  declaring  that  not  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  it 
should  pass  away. 

When  it  is  further  shown  that  in  that  case  they  themseU'es  are  Sab- 
bath breakers,  since  they  pay  no  regard  to  the  seventh  day  of  the 
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week,  Saturday,  the  day  expressly  specified  and  appointed  by  tlie 
fourth  commandment  of  the  Hebrew  code,  and  the  day  still  observed 
everywhere  by  the  people  for  whom  that  code  was  made — they  ny 
that  "  the  day  has  been  changed." 

When  they  are  reminded  that  it  is  peculiar  and  remarkable  that  an 
'*  unchangeable  moral  law  "  should  be  changed^  they  say  that  the  au- 
thority that  makes  a  law  is  able  to  alter  it 

When  they  are  further  asked  to  show  when,  where,  and  in  what 
terms  the  author  of  this  unchangeable  law  has  changed  it,  they  can 
show  not  a  single  passage  of  Scripture,  although  their  doctrine  is  that 
the  Bible  contains  a  full  and  complete  summary  of  Christian  duty. 
In  this  exigency,  however,  they  make  a  new  assumption  without  evi- 
dence, and  say  that  "  the  apostles  changed  the  day." 

When  asked  further,  whether  the  apostles  were  the  original  enac- 
tors of  that  fourth  Jewish  commandment  which  they  are  pretended  to 
have  changed,  these  hard-pushed  theorists  reply  that  the  apostles 
had  power  to  do  this  from  their  Master,  Jesus  Christ. 

When  challenged  further  to  show  when,  and  where,  and  in  what 
terms,  the  apostles  decreed  this  change,  the  Sunday-Sabbatizers  are 
unable  to  show  a  single  word  to  this  effect  from  their  writings.  They 
say,  however,  with  an  air  as  serious  as  if  they  were  saying  something 
to  the  purpose,  that  —  it  is  several  times  mentioned  that  the  apostles 
held  meetings  with  the  Christian  disciples  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week !  And  this  fact  —  which  does  not  imply  in  the  slightest  degree 
that  they  regarded  that  day  as  a  Sabbath,  or  that  they  claimed  it  in 
any  manner  as  separate  from  the  other  days  of  the  week,  or  that  they 
did  not  go  immediately  after  those  meetings  to  their  regular  bread- 
earning  occupations,  fishing,  tent-making,  tanning,  money-changing, 
&c.  —  is  the  only  material  in  the  whole  Bible  out  of  which  to  make  a 
Sunday-Sabbath !  And  yet  these  Reverend  gentlemen  not  only 
declare  their  Sunday-Sabbath  commanded  in  (he  BibU^  but  repeat  in 
tracts,  sermons,  magazine-articles,  and  "  religious  "  newspapers,  every 
one  of  the  erroneous  statements  above  glanced  at,  representing  them 
as  true,  and  depending  on  their  own  credit  for  respectability  and  piety 
to  make  them  received  as  truth. 

It  is  a  general  rule  (and  a  practice  almost  universal)  of  the  clergy^ 
men  who  control  the  periodical  publications  which  make  erroneous 
statements  upon  the  two  points  in  question,  to  allow  no  statement  of 
the  opposite  side  in  their  columns.  For  this  reason  it  is  desirable, 
as  I  have  said  above,  that  inquiring  minds  who,  educated  in  the  S)r9- 
tern  called  "  orthodox,"  have  traditionally  received  these  doctrines  as 
true,  should  here  be  referred  to  those  publications  in  which  authors 
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accepting  tibat  same  orthodox  faith  have  publicly  exposed  the  un- 
mmnimtSB'CS  these  particular  parts  of  it.  I  will  therefore  mention,  in 
ilhilMMi  to  each  of  these  subjects,  two  publications,  proceeding  from 
orthodox  authorship,  in  which  the  claims  above  spoken  of  are  dis- 
iSmAf  declared,  and  proved,  to  be  without  foundation. 
.J1^  assumption  that  the  Bible  requires  Sunday  to  be  observed  as 
a  Sabbath  is  elaborately  refuted  in  Essay  V,  of  the  volume  by  Rt 
B«r.  Richard  Whately,  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  entitled :  "  Essays 
QnDificulties  in  the  Writings  of  St.  Paul ; ''  and  also  in  a  tract  called 
".TSie  Sabb^,"  written  by  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Grew,  Pastor  of  an 
ladkyendent  Orthodox  Church  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  assumption  that  the  Bible  declares  itself  inspired  is  refuted  in 
an  orthodox  English  book  just  republished  in  this  country,  *'  Liber 
UbconuQy  [the  book  of  books]  a  Friendly  Communication  to  a  Reluc- 
tant Sceptiq ; "  and  also  in  a  new  book  by  Rev.  Dr.  T.  F.  Curtis, 
lataPrc^essorof  Theology  in  the  [orthodox]  University  at  Lewisburg, 
Pa.,  entitled  ''  The  Human  Element  in  the  Inspiration  of  the  Sacred 
Scfiptures," 

.  f  erBOQs  inquiring  on  either  of  the  points  in  question  will  do  well  to 
eaamine  one  or  both  of  the  works  here  referred  to  in  regard  to  it ; 
md,  having  done^  this,  they  will  perhaps  be  better  qualified  to  judge 
whether  the  orthodox  ministry  are  "  from  beginning  to  end,  clean.'' 

Charles  K.  Whipple. 
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NOTES. 

CHRISTMAS:  — A  DIFFERENCE. 
CLERGYMAN. 

I  COME  to  ask  you  to  do  something  for  Jesus. 

CITIZEN. 

How  can  I  ? 

CLERGYMAN. 

Do  you  not  remember  that  he  says,  *  If  ye  do  it  unto  the  least  of 
these  ye  do  it  unto  me '  ? 

CITIZEN. 

Yes,  but  I  don't  think  he  meant  the  same  that  you  do. 

CLERGYMAN. 

No  ?  what  then  ? 
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CITIZEN. 

IVhy,  I  think  he  meant  to  say,  If  you  do  a  good  deed  for  OMyoot, 
it  is  just  as  good  as  though  you  do  it  for  me.  It  is  n't  for  wAim  yoa 
do  the  deed,  but  whether  or  not  you  do  it  at  all. 

CLERGYMAN. 

But  where  you  do  a  good  deed  for  one  of  Christ's  poor,  you  do  it 

for  him,  do  you  not  ? 

Citizen. 

Well,  I  never  could  see  the  straight  of  that ;  in  that  way,  at  afl 

events.     I  don't  know  what  you  mean   by  Chrisfs  poor.    I  don't 

know  that  they  are  his  poor  more  than  mine,  or  yours,  if  we  have  a 

mind  to  make  them  so.     I  act  for  myself,  and  where  some  one  needs 

what  help  I  can  give.     I  should  say  that  the  poor  instead  of  being 

Christ's  poor,  or  any  one's  especially,  were  everybody's  poor.    And 

I  think  if  this  was  everybody's  feeling  there  would  n't  be  neaily  as 

many  poor  as  there  are.     If  there  was  anything  I  could  do  for  Jesus, 

I  would  do  it,  of  course.     But  he  is  not  now  alive  —  or  alive  on  the 

earth  as  we  are  —  and  where  he  needs  anything  we  can  do.    I  don*t 

therefore  see  why  you  should  ask  me  if  I  do  not  want  to  do  somethiiig 

for  him, 

CLERGYMAN. 

But  you  know  what  I  mean  ;  or,  you  would  —  if — 

CITIZEN. 

Yes,  I  know;  but  what  I  say  is,  that  I  don't  admit  that  Jesus 
owns  the  human  race,  rich  or  poor,  any  more  than  I  do.  And  when 
I  do  anything  for  a  neighbor  that  is  poor,  I  do  it  because  I  liktXs^ 
and  not  because  he  or  any  one  asks  me  to.     If  not,  then 

CLERGYMAN. 

You  need  not  finish.  I  discover  your  tendencies.  You  are  rapid- 
ly drifting  into  the  worst  phases  of  infidelity.  I  shall  take  your  case 
greatly  to  heart,  and  before  the  throne  of  Grace.  Your  heart  is  ri^tf 
but  your  head 

CITIZEN. 

You  preach  a  new  gospel  —  a  change  of  head,  instead  of  heait? 

CLERGYMAN. 

I  see  that  you  are  not  disposed  to 

CITIZEN. 

Yes,  I  am  disposed.    What  is 

CLERGYMAN.       . 

I  shall  have  to  bid  you  good-day.     God  help  you  to 
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cmzEv, 
.  But  I  say  that  I  am  disposed.    What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ? 

CLERGYMAN. 

Mrs.  Baker —  the  widow 

CITIZEN. 

If  you  had  said  widow  Baker  at  the  first,  we  should  n't  have  had 
our  theological  controversy.    There  —  take  that  to  her  for  my  part 

CLERGYMAN. 

You  are  very  good.    I 

CITIZEN. 

Good  momingl 


COUNTER-TENDENCIES. 
PROSPECTING. 

Ballots  ?  money  ?  mtscle  ?   What  hinders  the  millennium  ? 

£very  one  has  observed  these  tendencies.  A  new  civilization  is 
being  attempted  on  the  basis  of  facts  and  laws  discovered  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses.  Philosophy  and  Religion  share  this  bias  of 
the  time,  and  descend  from  ideal  paths  to  the  levels  of  sensuous  ex- 
perience. What  is  Religion  but  the  healthy  enjoyment  of  all  your 
senses  ?  What  b  Philosophy  ?  If  it  is  anything,  it  is  Science  —  The 
Sckfue  of  Things.  For  instance  :  you  desire  four  things ;  well,  twice 
two  things  are  four  things ;  therefore,  you  must  expect  four  things  on 
DO  other  terms.  That  is  Philosophy  —  Scientific  Philosophy ;  practi- 
ce and  dealing  only  with  what  you  know.  Of  course,  things  are 
what  you  want ;  substantial  things ;  best  things.  He  who  is  made  up 
of  the  greatest  number  of  best  things  is  the  best  man.  No  more  moon- 
shine! 

The  problem  b  America.  What  a  magnificent — but  I  need  not 
wax  eloquent  over  the  continent.  The  reader  is  familiar  with  fine 
descriptive  passages  :  mountain,  forest,  prairie,  lake  and  river ;  coal, 
iron,  copper,  silver,  gold,  oil  and  granite,  — a  land  perfectly  vast,  sub- 
lime, in  heavens  above,  and  in  earth  beneath,  with  richest  soil,  rarest 
clime  :  the  whole  wonderful,  glorious,  inviting !     Come  hither 

'  All  races,  as  snow  flakes,* 

and  build  !  build !  build  broad  and  high  and  solid!  Substantial  is  the 
word,  and  on  the  earth.  Here  is  granite  for  your  use,  and  gold  to 
pay  you  ;  yes,  gold  enough  when  we  recover  from  moonshine.  Good 
Government,  good  Money,  good  Muscle  =  Health,  Wealth,  and  Hap- 
piness 1  A  great  land,  a  great  prosperity,  a  great  people,  and  pleat- 
ing society :  eat,  drink  and  be  merry  1 
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CULTURE. 

Culture,  —  a  word  prized  in  all  circles  above  any  other  ;  for  die 
problem  of  Creation  appears  at  length  as  simply  a  process  of  culture, 
—  is  many  sided,  and  includes  heaven  and  earth.  Everything  and 
everybody,  it  is  now  getting  to  be  well  understood,  is  to  be  improved 
by  culture.  Applied  to  human  nature  in  the  present  age,  it  maiks 
the  advent  of  the  people  which  we  behold.  The  progress  of  Democ- 
racy is  but  the  prevalence  of  a  belief  that  every  life  has  a  value  that 
can  be  increased.  All  blood  is  royal —  if  it  pleases.  The  wave 
washes  from  shore  to  shore,  its  voice  rising  higher  and  higher,  shout- 
ing, Great  are  the  people  —  every  one  of  them  I  We  should  not  be 
too  critical.  The  spirit  is  striving  and  the  flesh  is  not  weak.  You 
must  pardon  much,  very  much,  to  the  reign  of  flesh,  and  be  patient ; 
behold  its  antics,  and  say,  very  good ;  even  though  you  add,  God 
speed  you  to  get  lean  !  The  first  beginnings  of  a  people  in  freedom 
are,  doubtless,  not  to  be  set  down  as  performances  maturely  agreed 
upon.  It  is  their  overture,  their  grand  dance  and  hurrah  of  emanci- 
pation ;  their  fierce,  rough  fight  for  place  ;  their  "  pitch  in,"  for  se^^ 
for  quickest  and  largest  returns, —  quantity  always  outweighing  quality. 
By  this  crude  naturalism,  the  demons  of  ignorance  and  shame  are  pie- 
paring  to  take  their  departure.  The  spirit  moves  to  liberate  a  whole 
nation  —  world  —  at  once.  It  often  requires  a  steady  nerve  to  behold 
the  agony  of  our  New-Democracy :  every  other  man  starting  up  a 
Fenian,  or  what  seems  as  bad.  Perhaps  he  is  right,  considering  his 
resources.  Perchance  Fenianism  alone  can  break  the  nightmare  of 
despotism ! 

But  the  case  in  America  is  no  longer  so  desperate  as  it  was,  nor  as 
it  may  yet  be  elsewhere.  We  have  suffered  much,  learned  something, 
gained  something,  it  seems  ;  we  are  considering  the  problem  of  cul- 
ture in  its  more  positive  aspects.  Bayonets  are  laid  aside  it  is  hoped 
forever.  A  time  has  come  for  better  things,  namely  ;  ballots,  money, 
muscle,  general  intelligence,  reform  ! 

None  should  experience  any  loss  of  faith  in  the  natural  resources 
of  human  nature  because  of  these  tendencies  :  they  indicate  the  first 
luitural  aspects  of  culture.  The  people  say  :  We  are  on  the  earth, 
let  us  turn  it  to  account,  make  the  most  of  it.  But  we  are  divided ; 
each  man  against  his  neighbor  ;  we  must  associate,  and  have  equal 
rights  :  we  will  make  a  government  and  secure  them  for  each  and  all. 
We  are  poor :  if  we  all  make  money  we  shall  be  contented  to  dwell  in 
peace.  We  are  sick  in  body,  mind  and  soul  :  we  will  begin  and  re- 
form the  body  :  virtue  is  in  exact  ratio  to  muscle.  With  government 
money,  muscle  ;  the  way  is  open  for  all  noblest  pursuits  I 
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HEALTH. 

Ths  Gospel  of  Muscle? 

A  good  lady  complains  that  she  has  never  seen  a  healthy  woman  ; 
vottid  rather  see  such  a  woman  five  minutes  than  take  a  peep  into 
Paradise.  But  where  outside  of  Paradise,  pray,  will  she  be  able  to 
discover  so  '  magnificent  a  human  being '  ?  The  question  of  health  is 
^  no  means  one  of  mere  flesh  and  blood.  -  What  the  odds  if  you  are 
able  to  pit  your  muscle  against  a  horse's,  or  walk  your  hundred  miles 
in  twenty-four  hours  ?  That  is  worse  than  going  back  to  the  stage- 
ooftidL  A  man,  or  a  woman,  might  well  be  engaged  some  other  way. 
We  have  railroads  to  Chicago,  and  we  know  the  value  of  iron  and 
the  use  of  steam.  Don't  let  us  be  fools  above  our  need.  Muscle  is 
something.  But  it  comes  to  an  end.  I  would  leave  to  the  lower 
animals  the  high  prerogative  of  muscle.  Let  that  be  their  inalienable 
lig^t.  The  manly  art  of  self-defence  is  a  science  unknown  to  the 
Morrisseys.  The  body  of  a  man  is  well  used  when  it  tends  upon  in- 
teUect  It  is  the  outer-temple.  We  want  healthy  bodies,  but  healthy 
kmmoH  bodies.  We  cannot  afford  to  live  for  the  sake  of  body.  We 
can  have  no  competition  with  the  mere  animal.  It  is  time  to  com* 
pete  with  gods ;  with  the  ideal,  on  planes  of  intelligence  and  love. 
Instead  of  displaying  muscle  or  parading  about  as  fine  specimens 
<^  physical  development,  let  this  be  a  time  in  which  to  become  invisi- 
ble :  make  the  high  intelligence  of  humanity  preponderate,  so  that 
cords  of  muscle  shall  be  quoted  at  a  very  great  discount.  But, 
health  I  You  insist  on  health.  Well,  should  health  mean  for  a  human 
body  the  same  that  it  means  for  the  body  of  an  animal  ?  If  man  is 
an  animal,  the  animal  should  be  subordinated.  He  is  really  a  new 
being.  You  cannot  say  that  the  properly  developed  man  is  an  ani- 
mal. Even  his  body  is  not  animal.  It  is  super-animal.  His  body 
is  claimed  by  intellect  and  soul ;  it  is  refined  in  the  laboratory  of  spirit, 
and  its  normal  healthy  development  creates  a  flesh  and  blood  puri- 
fied for  higher  service  than  any  aimed  at  by  our  much  vaunted  *  phy- 
sical culture.'  Physical  culture  beyond  a  certain  point  is  an  abomi- 
nation. No  creature  presents  a  sadder  spectacle  than  z, physical  man. 
He  seems  to  be  missing  the  mark.  Creation  is  outwitted.  You  be- 
hold him  in  pity  and  wish  he  were  not.  He  needs  a  new  birth  I  And 
you  pray  that  the  next  one  may  not  be  of  the  flesh.  America  is 
not  doomed  to  breed  a  race  of  physical  giants.  The  mania  will  die 
out. 

It  is  said  that  Plato  returned  to  Athens  on  one  occasion,  and  found 
himself  intellectually  sick  with  physical  health.  He  was  desperate 
enough  to  take  a  boarding  place  in  an  infected  part  of  the  city,  that 
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he  might  get  well  and  return  to  his  work.  He  was  at  the  time  en- 
gaged in  constructing,  or  in  re-constructing,  his  Republic. 

The  drift  of  these  remarks  has  been  to  suggest  that  km&h  for 
human  beings  is  an  affair  not  wholly  of  the  body.  It  is  not  merely 
by  the  observance  of  certain  physical  laws  that  the  body  of  mam  is  to 
be  kept  beautiful  and  in  sweet  health.  The  body  can  never  get  be- 
yond the  spirit  It  can  never  be  better  than  diat.  Bear  in  mind  that 
I  am  speaking  of  die  body  of  man,  and  not  of  an  animal. 

But,  have  I  touched  a  profound  subject,  set  all  the  doctors  against 
me  ?  I  have  a  suspicion  that  a  few  of  them  have  already  forsaken 
flesh  and  blood  and  become  Doctors  of  the  Spirit ;  in  other  words,  I 
suspect  that  they  have  become  Spiritualists.  One,  certainly,  has  soni- 
fied to  me  that  not  many  ages  hence  the  Druggists  will  have  become 
an  extinct  race.  Their  blue  and  red  jars  now  seen  in  the  windows 
will  be  visible  only  upon  the  shelves  of  some  museum. 

"  I  should  have  argued,  once, 
That  the  ill  body  gave  me  those  ill  thoughts ; 
But  I  have  learned  that  Spirit,  though  it  be 
Subtle,  and  hard  to  trace,  is  irightier 
Than  matter,  and  I  know  the  poisoned  mind 
Poisoned  its  shell" 


WEALTH. 


I  AM  able  to  dismiss  this  topic  in  few  words. 

I  would  not  dignify  as  Wealth  that  of  which  the  busy  world  conld 
rob  me  even  while  I  was  having  one  sweet  night's  sleep.  Poor  in- 
deed !  to  be  thus  the  sport  of  the  elements  without. 

Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  1  If  one  could  remain  as  weal- 
thy without  a  penny  as  with  a  million  of  dollars  I  I  know  that  this 
sounds  absurd,  but  the  more  you  think  of  it  the  less  so  it  will  seeiiL 
Think  t 

I  would  not  have  my  wealth  consist  of  things.  I  would  neither 
touch,  nor  smell,  nor  taste,  nor  hear,  nor  see  it.  If  I  could  ^  it,  I 
should  be  happy  eternally. 

My  happiness  should  come  unsought  It  should  be  happiness  in 
security  ;  fire  proof —  itself  its  own  insurance. 

Gold  is  one  of  the  convenient  things.     Keep  it  under. 

"Midas  longed  for  gold,  and  insulted  the  Olympians.  He  gGft 
gold,  so  that  whatever  he  touched  became  gold  ;  and  he,  with  his  long 
ears,  was  little  the  better  for  it.  Midas  had  misjudged  the  celestUu 
music-tones ;  Midas  had  insulted  Apollo  and  the  gods ;  the  gods  gave 
him  his  wish,  and  a  pair  of  long  ears,  which  also  were  a  good  sppen* 
dage  to  it     What  a  truth  in  these  old  fables  1 " 


There  was  somewhat  said  in  years  past  about  the  removal  of  cer- 
tain disturbing  questions  from  the  political  sphere.  It  occurs  to  me,  as 
it  has  to  many  others,  that  a  practical  refonn  would  be  the  removal  of 
politics  itself.  At  least,  to  come  round  with  some  fixedness  of  pur- 
pose to  confer  this  aspect  of  the  case,  would  not,  I  think,  be  time  mis- 
spcnL  As  it  is,  I  am  confident  that  we  are  running  both  time  and  tem- 
per greatly  to  waste.  Is  there  nothing  better  than  voting  each  other 
down  ?  Is  an  election  really  an  aiTair  as  sublime  as  we  have  supposed 
it  to  be  ?  Is  it  exceedingly  honorable  to  human  nature  that  we  must 
needs  select  officers  ?  Officers  enforce  and  represent  the  majesty 
of  the  laws.  But  I  do  not  much  care  for  the  majesty  of  the  laws. 
There  are  laws  already  which  it  is  folly  to  resist.  And  poor  com- 
mendation that  we  feel  obliged  to  re-enact  them.  The  eternal  laws 
have  a  majesty  which  does  not  offend.  Some  vagabond  boys,  delibe- 
rating over  the  merits  of  Boston,  agreed  that  it  was  a  big  thing  that 
the  city  had  got  such  "  bully  policemen."  When  the  President  came 
along  the  scene  was  undoubtedly  for  them  something  utterly  sublime 
and  bewildering.  It  Is  observed  that  the  trees  have  the  same  incli- 
nations as  the  bending  twigs.  Older  heads  exhibit  no  keener  sense 
of  the  sublime. 

Undoubtedly  the  importance  of  Governments  is  exaggerated,  and 
we  are  conducting  in  republican  democratic  America,  a  system  alto- 
gether too  pretentious  and  extravagant  for  any  present  need.  It 
vould  be  much  better  to  reduce  politics  to  the  simplest  form  of 
business.  It  should  be  thrust  into  the  back^ound  like  kitchen 
work.  Pay  the  President  good  wages,  let  him  black  his  own  boots, 
and  ride  in  what  car  he  pleases,  as  olher  gentlemen  do.  It  is  a  vi- 
cious habit  we  have  of  bestowing  honors  upon  each  other.  A  mean 
man  deserves  none,  and  a  worthy  man  should  be  above  them.  In- 
stead ofmaking  political  station  a  port  of  personal  ambition,  entitling 
them  to  special  attention,  or  triumphal  processions,  good  men  should 
emulate  the  virtues  of  Lincoln,  for  instance,  and  say,  "  It 's  a  vast  big 
job."  yob  is  precisely  the  word  :  not  a  sublime  thing,  not  a  lovely 
thing,  but  a  job.  Do  il,  but  do  not  boast  Boast  rather  when  the 
job  is  done  ;  when  we  are  obliged  no  more  either  to  be  governed  or 
to  govern.  Political  affairs  are  at  best  but  a  remedy  for  an  evil ;  a 
remedy  to  check  the  ravages  of  evil,  but  utterly  impotent  to  effect  a 
cure.  They  should  be  seen  as  such,  and  treated  as  such.  It  would 
simplify  matters  very  much,  if  our  elections  could  occur  at 
period  from  each  other.  If  good  and  able  men  can  be  discovered 
who  are  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  and  act  as  our  legislattns 
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executive  officers,  and  keep  their  posts  for  life,  or  during  good  behav- 
ior, let  us  be  grateful,  honoring  them  with  our  confidence  because 
they  are  skilled,  so  far  as  any  can  be,  to  keep  the  scales  of  justice 
even.  But  under  the  prevailing  system  it  is  folly  to  speak  of  states- 
manship. Statesmanship  is  not  encouraged,  it  is  not  permitted.  It 
must  become  politic  in  the  shameful  meanings  of  that  term — and — 
succeed  by  failure.  That  is,  the  politicians  succeed,  while  statesmen 
remain  private  citizens.  It  is  complained  that  the  best  men  stand 
aloof  from  politics.  What  else  can  they  do  ?  What  chance  of  success 
have  they  in  a  wrangle  for  place  and  power  ?  To  enter  such  a  con- 
test they  must  become  second,  third,  and  fourth  best  It  is  not  die 
disposition  of  masses  of  people  as  yet  to  forecast  the  future.  Thejr 
sow  and  reap  the  same  day ;  and  what  they  reap  is  fit  but  for  the  day. 
Their  grasp  is  short,  and  they  are  conservative  of  small  interests. 
Let  them  stand  apart  for  a  sea^n  and  be  obliged  to  scheme  less,  their 
horizon  will  expand,  and  somewhat  nobler  possess  them.  Elections 
occurring  every  other  day  are  enough  to  demoralize  any  people.  Bal- 
lots are  something,  but  they  cut  both  ways  like  some  other  weapons. 
We  need  to  insist  that  the  business  of  politics  shall  give  us  the  least 
possible  trouble.  We  want  repose,  peace,  opportunity  for  more  sub- 
stantial and  cheering  results.  Now  we  are  doing  little  else  than 
building,  patching,  fretting,  calculating  about  the  machinery  oi  g(Q^f^TTt• 
ment,  and  voting  for  some  one  to  keep  it  in  motion.  It  is  a  dreary 
and  withal,  profitless  task.  It  is  confessing  that  the  temple  is  more 
than  the  soul  within,  the  body  more  than  meat 

Permit  the  politicians  to  come  to  an  end  by  neglect  Hawthorne  has 
fitly  described  them  as  men  whose  "  hearts  wither  away,  and  die  out 
of  their  bodies."  He  further  describes  them  as  "  machines."  It  re- 
quires a  tremendous  drain  upon  tlie  wealth  of  the  land,  both  spiritud 
and  material,  to  keep  such  "  machines  "  in  motion.  We  want  to  gtt 
rid  of  superfluities.  We  want  to  forego  superfluous  work.  Civilization 
is  the  art  of  doing  less.  So  much  ado  for  nothing!  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  truth  of  that  part  of  the  prayer  which  runs,  *  we  have 
done  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done.'  The  gain  is  not  to 
do  more  things,  but  fewer  and  better.  The  patience  of  the  people  must 
long  ago  have  been  exhausted  had  they  not  believed  that  there  was 
no  other  jnethod  whereby  they  could  be  saved.  It  will  be  mudi  bet- 
ter when  they  turn  to  saving  themselves.  We  shall  give  the  idea  of 
self  government  its  highest  import  when  our  attention  is  turned  in 
this  direction.  *  I  will  do  of  my  own  accord  what  the  wise  law  would 
compel  j^ie  to  do.'  You  wish  we  might  get  on  without  fighting  iHth 
bayonet($!.    J  wish  we  might  without  fighting  even  with  bits  of  piqper! 
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"  But  the  Millennium  has  not  arrived." 

"  Fermit  manlund  to  suppose  that  it  has  arrived  in  you." 

"  I  need  protection  to  my  person  and  property," 

"  It  shall  be  to  you  according  to  your  faith  in  your  own  weapons." 

"  I  hardly  see  that" 

"  And  that  is  precisely  the  trouble  ail  around.  But  if  we  should 
give  ourselves  less  trouble  about  protecting  ourselves,  and  become 
more  trustful  of  the  better  side  of  humanity,  do  you  not  think  we 
should  obtain  a  different  result  ?  It  is  so  rarely  done  that  it  seems 
rather  fancifiil.     But  took  over  your  list  of  your  acquaintances.     You 

remember  A :  be  is  in  constant  turmoils  of  excitement  prelecting 

himself.  I  know  of  no  one  who  obtains  so  tittle  peace.  And  some  of 
those  with  whom  be  has  most  trouble,  I  find  to  be  as  agreeable  even 
as  he  is  himselC  But  I  know  there  is  in  all  this  what  you  regard 
as  moenskint,  and  that  you  would  enjoy  having  a  gang  of  robbers  get 
after  me  and  mine,  even  though  they  could  find  little  to  satisfy  them. 
We  will  discuss  the  matter  again  some  other  time.  Meantime,  let  us 
insist  that  government  be  accomphshed  with  as  little  fiiss  as  possible, 
and  pray  without  ceasing " 

"  For  the  Millennium  ?  " 

"  Yes,  call  it  that  if  you  choose." 

THE  DIVIDING  LINE. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  preserve  a  spiritual  rectitude.  The  tempta- 
tions for  a  departure  were  never  stronger  than  now.  The  privacy  of 
the  soul  is  invaded  from  every  quarter.  Spiritual  laws  are  not  only 
distrusted  but  are  flatly  denied  to  have  any  reality  in  nature.  There 
is  no  foith  in  aught  but  material  force.  Whoso  retires  from  the 
whirl  of  the  times  —  skuiks.  The  missionaries  have  a  plan;  they 
know  it  wilt  work.  Will  you  step  into  the  harness?  No?  Then  it 
is  a  selfish  part  you  are  acting,  your  light  ts  going  out  under  a  bushel- 
The  difficulties  are  largely  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  pleaders 
for  organization  are  often  persons  of  the  best  intentions,  and  their 
aims  are,  they  assure  you,  the  highest  Do  they  not  propose  a  good 
work,  and  a  practical  work  ?  Your  privacy,  and  your  dreaming  are 
absolutely  inconsequent.  You  are  brushed  aside  and  overthrown 
«ith  the  slightest  whiff  of  satanic  breath.  You  atone?  and  each  of  us 
alone?  The  enemy  will  vanquish  us  all  in  detail.  But  if  we  combine, 
display  our  colors,  sound  blast  on  blast  from  the  trump  of  ihe  Spirit, 
we  shall  rally  the  spiritual  forces  of  the  age  and  turn  ihu  tide  of  baiile. 
Come,  why  isolate  ourselves,  and  leave  ilie  field  I0  ihc  foi;?  Iiiita 
stout  heart,  an  invulnerable  faith  that  resists  thb  ^ijipcal.     The 
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eminent  are  persuaded  into  compromise  if  not  into  hearty  cooperation. 
The  idealist  is  fairly  by  this  enthusiasm  smoked  out  of  his  atdc,  and 
forth  he  comes,  with  what  grace  of  mien  he  can,  to  speak  in  the  re- 
form meeting,  and  cheer  on  the  world's  new  Chariot  of  Zion.  Is  it 
not  quite  remarkable  that  these  solitary,  unpractical,  unsocial  beings, 
these  men  of  no  force  in  the  community,  are  the  very  ones  most 
sought  for,  when  the  practical,  enthusiastic  company  new  formed  for 
the  redemption  of  the  race,  wish  to  launch  their  enter^Hise,  or  when 
it  lags  and  they  have  to  revive  it  ?  Somehow  it  occurs  that  a  word 
from  one  of  the  unpractical  sort  goes  as  if  shot  from  a  bow  straight  to 
its  mark.  Their  sanction  has  a  kind  of  omnipotence  in  it,  which  the 
tenders  on  the  machinery  are  delighted  to  avail  themselves  of.  This  &ct 
seems  to  argue  that  the  Idealist  or  Spiritualist  should  retain  at  whatever 
cost  his  seat  of  power.  His  strength  lies  in  his  reserve.  He  does 
not  communicate  as  others.  His  message  looses  its  import  when  he^ 
is  urged  into  sending  it  over  their  wires.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with 
shooting  people,  with  forcing  or  winning  them  over  to  his  side.  The 
ways  and  means  are  in  nature ;  in  the  dispositions  of  men,  and  in 
their  necessities.  There  is  a  freedom  of  selection  which  belongs  to 
mankind  that  he  must  respect  If  he  has  been  able  to  produce  any- 
thing for  them,  they  will  come  to  him  for  it  Let  him  turn  himself 
into  a  pedlar,  and  they  will  say,  he  comes  with  trash.  History  vindi- 
cates him  if  he  stays  at  home.  The  present  moment  would  also,  if 
men  were  able  to  trace  the  sources  of  power,  and  measure  what  in- 
fluence it  is  that  is  prevailing. 

The  lesson  would  seem  to  be  that  spiritual  laws  must  not  only 
be  spiritually  discerned,  but  that  there  is  also  a  spiritual  method  by 
which  they  are  to  be  communicated.  And  just  here  the  real  divisicMi 
occurs.  The  line  does  not  run  between  different  sects,  or  parties.  It 
does  not  divide  the  world  into  orthodox  and  liberal,  trinitarian  and 
unitarian,  nor  radical  and  conservative.  The  division  lies  between 
spirit  and  matter,  Spiritualist  and  Materialist 
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Woman.    The  Collboe,  the  Market,  and  the  Cookt,  or  Woman's 

RelatJOD  to  Education,  Labor,  and  Law.    By  Caroune  H.  Dall.    Lea 

&  Shepherd.  1867. 

When  the  Emandpation  Proclamation  set  the  se^  npon  the  confident 
hope  of  Anti-Slavery  men,  a  good  lady  was  beard  to  say,  "How  t  envj 
the  Abolitionists  now,  they  are  having  such  good  times.  In  the  very  next 
lefora  I  mean  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  that  I  may  have  as  much  delight 
in  its  success."  The  dear  good  woman  perhaps  does  not  even  now  recog- 
niie  some  infant  Hercules  who  is  strangling  the  snakes  that  seek  to  de- 
stroy him. 

While  this  most  imperative  but  partial  refomt  has  absorbed  the  attention 
of  statesmen  and  philanthropists,  a  far  deeprer  and  more  vital  question  haa 
been  working  its  way  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  until  we  are  aston- 
ished at  the  proportions  it  suddenly  as»>umes,  and  the  strength  which  is  en- 
listed on  the  side  of  reform.  The  claims  and  position  of  woman  whick 
thirty  years  ago  formed  a  sure  mark  for  ridicule  and  abuse,  have  now  become 
the  great  question  to  which  it  is  clear  that  civilization  roust  give  a  right  an- 
swer before  it  can  go  forward  in  its  triumphant  course.  Begin  now,  good 
friends  if  you  wish  to  rejoice  in  the  end,  for  it  is  so  clear  that  great  triumphs 
will  shortly  be  won,  that  we  almost  lose  our  interest  in  the  game,  and  are 
inclined  to  turn  to  sweet  and  congenial  work,  perhaps  forgetting  the  toil 
and  battle  yet  needed  before  the  end  will  be  gained.  Who  believed  ihirtj 
years  ago  that  Female  Suffrage  would  be  now  a  prominent  question  before 
the  Constitutional  ConventiDn  of  New  York,  and  gravely  discussed  by  tho 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain? 

But  while  we  are  clear  in  our  demand  and  sure  of  our  victory  on  many 
practical  points,  behind  these  lie  great  problems  which  concern  the  deep- 
est springs  of  life  to  which  no  solution  seems  yet  possible.  Emerson  count* 
■ex  among  those  questions  to  which  we  hardly  yet  hope  for  an  answer.  Yet 
we  plainly  see  that  it  is  a  grand  leat^ing  law  of  the  Universe. 

Duality,  Union  resulting  In  a  new  product  unlike  either,  yet  partaking  of 
the  properties  of  both,  is  the  marriage  law  which  shows  itself  in  the  great 
Cosmic  torces  of  the  Universe,  and  in  the  mechanic  powers  which  control 
dead  matter  ;  in  Chemical  relations  which  ah  eady  take  the  name  of  affinities ; 
in  the  varied  and  beaulUul  relations  of  vegetable  life,  until  at  last  in  animate 
nature  we  have  the  full  recognition  of  sex  symbolizing  still  higher  spiritual 
laws.  Shall  we  go  yet  farther  and  ask  if  there  is  sex  in  souls  i  Coleridge 
dogmatically  asserts  it  with  a  severe  anathema  on  alt  who  disbelieve,  but 
we  ask  to  be  excused  from  entering  on  so  abstruse  a  question  until  we  have 
decided  a  little  better  what  is  a  soul  anil 

Looking  at  the  subject  of  Woman's  liiglii  from  a  philosophical  stand- 
point, our  great  interest  is  that  by  the  clearing  away  of  barriers  we  slutU 
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come  to  know  what  man  and  woman  really  are,  what  are  their  true  relations, 
and  what  are  the  greater  possibilities  of  development  for  both.  The  suf- 
fering Negro's  release  from  the  whip  and  chain  is  not  the  best  result  of 
Emancipation,  but  the  new  testimony  to  the  Unity  of  Human  Nature,  and 
the  differing,  but  equal  gifts  of  the  races.  Schoolmen  may  prate  of  the 
negro's  skull  and  foot  indicating  inferiority,  the  Freedmen's  scho<^  setdes 
that  question  very  soon. 

Are  we  yet  ready  to  say  what  is  the  true  position  of  the  sexes  in  all  the 
varied  relations  of  life  ?  Nobody  would  accept  the  condition  of  wonum  in 
past  ages.  All  are  tenacious  of  what  has  been  gained  for  woman,  and  msm 
too,  however  unwilling  to  risk  anything  in  the  hope  of  future  improve* 
ment.  All  we  ask  now,  therefore  is,  that  civil  and  political  disabilities  being 
removed,  woman  may  reveal  her  true  nature,  and  the  relation  of  the  sexes 
may  be  adjusted  on  that  natural  **  Law  whose  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God." 

We  find  no  fault,  therefore,  with  Mrs.  Dall,  that  she  has  mainly  ignored 
the  deep  problems  of  sex,  and  treating  her  subject  historically  and  practically, 
is,  as  she  confesses,  very  suggestive,  but  by  no  means  exhaustive  in  her 
statements. 

The  very  title  limits  her  aim.  The  College,  the  Market,  and  the  Coivt^ 
are  but  the  outposts  of  a  Woman's  life,  within  these  are  the  Temple  and 
the  Home,  especially  needing  her  presence  and  her  power. 

It  is  the  common  cry  of  all  Anti- Woman's  Rights  preachers,  that  womaB. 
should  be  content  in  her  home,  assuming  that  Home  as  at  present  existing 
is  a  perfect  institution,  radiating  an  influence  always  potent  and  always  §at 
good.  But  the  Home  is  no  better  in  proportion  than  the  Church  or  te 
Market.     Many  a  man  learns  his  meanness  and  selfishness  there. 

"  Oh  I  see  thee  old  and  formal,  fitted  to  thy  petty  part, 
With  a  little  hoard  of  maxims  preaching  down  a  daughter's  heart," 

is  true  of  many  a  mother.  The  Home  always  has  a  sacred  charm  for  us, 
from  its  Divine  Organ,  as  we  always  rejoice  in  marriage,  though  we  know 
how  imperfect  are  the  unions  over  which  we  have  exchanged  congratula- 
tions. 

But  on  the  lowest  plane,  what  waste  of  material  in  our  homes !  What 
consequent  disorder,  poverty,  discomfort.  What  sacrifice  of  health  fkom 
ignorance  of  sanitary  and  physiological  laws  !  What  irritable  invalidisiii 
in  the  mother,  what  turbulent  unrest  in  the  children !  How  discordant' 
and  ill  adjusted  the  relation  between  mistress  and  servant.  Woman  needs- 
a  larger,  freer,  physical  development,  a  more  thorough  mental  education,  a 
more  vitalized  existence  before  we  shall  tind  her  greater,  and  more  efficienk 
in  her  home.  If  we  did  not  believe  that  the  right  of  suffrage,  the  custom 
of  labor,  and  the  privileges  of  education  would  bear  rich  fruit  here,  wn 
should  not  claim  them  as  we  do  now. 

Mrs.  Dall's  intellectual  ambition  which  early  led  her  to  such  a  rich  aod 
varied  culture  has  been  turned  into  a  noble  channel.  For  many  years  she 
has  labored  by  her  writings  and  her  lectures  for  various  philanthropic  move* 
ments  specially  connected  with  the  cause  of  Woman.     Her  books  ha^fe. 
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been  widely  read,  and  French  and  German  friends  of  the  cause  are  trans- 
lating them  for  circulation  in  their  own  countries. 

Few  women  can  speak  and  write  the  English  language  as  concisely  and 
clearly  as  she  can.  There  is  little  danger  of  mistaking  her  meaning  or 
misapprehending  her  statements.  Her  book  is  thoroughly  readable,  a  first 
requisite  where  the  object  is  to  influence  others.  Yet,  with  much  apparent 
method  and  nicety  of  expression,  there  is  a  want  of  organic  order  in  the  de- 
velopment of  her  thought.  Her  long  course  of  Belles  Lettres  study,  espe- 
cially in  Biography,  has  given  her  possession  of  an  amount  of  curious  in- 
formation which  she  uses  a  little  too  freely.  The  number  and  variety  of 
her  illustrations  confuse  the  mind.  As  facts  they  are  valuable,  but  when 
not  subordinated  to  the  main  purpose,  they  dissipate  rather  than  strength- 
en the  impression  she  wishes  to  make.     In  her  preface  she  says  : 

**  I  have  tried  to  keep  my  work  within  the  compass  of  my  ability,  and 
without  seeking  rigid  exactness  of  detail,  to  apply  common  sense  and  right 
reason  to  problems  which  beset  every  woman's  path." 

We  wonder  that  so  patient  and  industrious  a  worker  should  have  shrunk 
from  the  effort  after  rigid  exactness  of  detail.  Frequent  inaccuracy  in  minor 
matters  mars  the  impression  of  more  important  assertions.  Generous  read- 
ers may  forgive  much,  but  skeptics  will  take  the  opportunity  of  rejecting 
many  truths  if  they  find  one  error.  Surely  after  nine  years  of  revision, 
Mrs.  Dall  should  not  have  printed  such  nonsense  as  this  on  the  232d  page. 

**  I  looked  through  Boston  in  vain,  the  other  day,  to  find  a  common  dish 
mop  large  enough  to  suit  my  purpose.  There  was  no  such  thing  to  be 
found.  Taking  up  one  of  the  slender  tassels  offered  me,  I  inquired  its  his- 
tory, and  was  informed  that  it  was  imported  from  France.  The  one  I  had 
been  trying  to  replace  had  been  made  by  some  skilful  Yankee  hand  for  a 
Ladies'  Fair.  Now,  what  are  our  poor  women  doing,  that  they  cannot  com- 
pete with  this  French  trumpery,  and  give  us  at  least  dish  mops  fit  for  use." 

We  do  not  know  what  Brobdignag  proportions  Mrs.  Ball's  crockery 
may  require,  but  ordinary  housekeepers  find  no  difficulty  in  supplying  them- 
selves at  the  Furnishing  Stores  with  excellent  mops  which  pay  no  duty  of 
impK>rtation. 

A  slight  vein  of  personality  renders  her  book  less  pleasing,  and  provokes 
animosity.  Touches  of  autobiography  are  charming  when  delicately  veiled 
as  in  Margaret  Fuller's  delightful  episodes,  but  a  frequent  reference  lo  pri- 
vate relations  detracts  from  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  her  style 

But  in  general  her  views  are  large  and  sagacious,  although  we  are  forced 
to  differ  from  her  in  some  points  where  she  seems  inconsistent  with  herself, 
or    in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  some  practical  suggestions.     Yet  her 
work  is  of  great  value.     It  is  a  storehouse  of  fact,  anecdote  and  suggestion. 
It    stimulates  thought,  and  will  give  welcome  light  to  many  an  anxious 
seeker.     Were  it  less  able  we  should  not  care  for  its  faults,  but  one  who 
can  do  so  much  leaves  us  discontented  with  imperfect  work. 
Let  us  look  a  little  into  the  subject-matter  of  the  book. 
The  first  three  lectures  on  the  College  discuss  the  question  of  **The 
Christian    Demand   and  the  Public  Opinion."     "  How  public  opinion  is 
made,  and  the  meaning  of  the  Lives  that  have  moulded  Public  Opinion.'' 
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These  chapters  are  full  of  carious  and  delightful  infonnatioiL  Many 
distinguished  persons  are  named  with  nice  discrimination,  and  the  geneiv 
ous  praise  which  she  gives  to  women  laboring  to  the  same  end  as  herself 
is  very  pleasing  to  the  heart  But  it  is  not  a  full  treatise  on  Woman's 
need  or  prospects  of  Education,  and  we  should  like  to  see  that  subject  ably 
treated,  showing  how  it  fails  at  present  to  meet  her  peculiar  needs,  and  what 
should  be  asked  for  her  in  the  future.  In  the  appendix  she  partly  supi^ies 
this  want  by  her  interesting  accounts  of  both  Oberlin  and  Vassar  Cc^iege, 
describing  the  admirable  opportunities  these  institutions  offer  to  womoi. 
Indeed  in  merely  literary  studies,  the  career  seems  fairly  open  now,  and  there 
are  many  encouraging  signs  of  progress  in  scienti6c  pursuits.  Young  women 
stood  side  by  side  with  young  men  in  the  Chemical  Class  at  the  Teduol* 
ogical  Institute,  last  winter,  and  the  experiment  produced  no  exj^osiont 
more  dangerous  than  from  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  wo- 
men could  not  hear  the  lectures,  however !  Perhaps  they  did  sot  need 
them. 

Taking  the  average  of  New  England,  probably  the  literary  culture  of 
woman  is  higher  than  that  of  man.  The  gicls  remain  longer  at  school 
than  boys  who  must  go  to  trades  or  business,  and  they  have  afterwards 
greater  leisure  for  intellectual  pursuits.  **  The  glorious  phalanx  of  old 
maids,"  —  "I  thank  thee,  Hebrew,  for  that  word,"  —  keeps  alive  the  light  oC 
literature  as  of  science.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Sewall  to  have  women  serve  on 
school  committees  to  which  Mrs.  Dall  refers,  is  of  great  importance  not  only 
to  the  women,  but  to  the  schools.  In  many  towns  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
men  qualified  to  serve.  If  they  are  fit,  their  business  absorbs  their  time 
and  attention.  But  everywhere  may  be  found  women  of  thought  and  edu- 
cation, who  have  probably  been  teachers  themselves,  and  who  as  motherBi 
aunts  or  sisters,  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  schools. 

It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  dwell  so  much  on  the  influence  of  Classic 
Literature  as  the  source  of  the  low  idea  of  Woman,  when  it  runs  through 
all  literature  because  it  has  been  a  leading  idea  in  all  the  past  We  must 
seek  its  origin  somewhere  in 'Human  Nature.  It  can  come  only  from  her  in- 
feriority in  physical  strength.  As  the  powerful  few  have  everywhere  made 
the  feeble  many  serve  for  their  gratification,  so  wherever  physical  power 
is  the  ruling  force  man  has  enslaved  and  brutalized  woman.  As  he  has 
advanced  in  his  appreciation  of  intellectual  joys,  and  has  found  in  her  the 
gratification  of  this  desire  also,  he  has  raised  her  along  with  him.  And  al^ 
ways  the  sentiment  of  love,  the  ennobling  influence  of  passion  has  contend- 
ed with  this  animal  instinct  of  force,  and  has  saved  women  from  utter  d^ 
radation,  producing  the  anomaly  of  the  worship  of  the  individual  as  a  Divin- 
ity, and  the  tyranny  over  the  mass  as  slaves. 

There  are  brave  and  noble  words  in  this  chapter.  It  required  courage 
in  any  woman  to  vindicate  the  fair  fame  of  Mary  WoolstonecrafL  Mrs. 
Dall  has  done  it  ably,  and  we  trust  that  her  verdict  will  stand  against  aH 
objectors.  Her  criticisms  on  the  women  who  have  helped  to  mould  public 
opinion,  Irom  Maria  Edgeworth  to  Miss  Muloch  are  mainly  just  But  why 
has  she  omitted  the  name  of  Mad.  Dudevant  from  this  list  ?    That  she 
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has  cvpunitted  errors  in  social  life  may  be  truer  than  we  could  wish,  yet  the 
vindicatoc  of  Mary  Wooktonetraft  can  bardJy  condemn  by  common  report. 
Atajiy  rate  bv  influence  on  public  opinioa  both  in  Fiance  and  Acnerica  is 
veiy  groat  Sbe  has  (tudied  every  phase  of  woman's  life,  and  if  she  has 
gjvca  UK  some  oightmare  fiancies  of  passion  which  seem  born  of  fever  and 
niailBcss,  she  has  also  ponrayed  in  Cousuelo  and  Yseult  the  very  noblest 
types  o£  iroaiaa,  in  the  one  case  largely  developed  by  eveiy  form  of  experi- 
ence, and  iu  the  other  raised  to  moral  sublimity  by  intellectual  culture  and 
consecratioo  to  high  aims.  Why  does  Mrs.  Dall  dismiss  such  a  woman 
in  a  pamgisifd)  like  this  ? 

"  Somethnes,  like  George  Sand,  these  women  break  loose  from  social  ties, 
test  the  world  themselves,  and  wben  they  have  squeezed  the  orange  which 
looked  so  tempting,  show  to  others  the  empty,  bitier  lind,  and  return  glad- 
ly to  the  daily  oread  of  Divine  Ordinance." 

Such  language  may  mean  anything  or  nothing,  but  we  see  no  fitness  in  its 
application  to  George  Sand. 

The  second  division  of  the  book  takes  up  the  moat  important  and  the 
most  difficult  subject,  that  of  labor.    It  necessarily  involves  many  ques- 
tions, belonging  to  the  general  principles  of  political  economy,  as  well  as  to 
the  peculiar  subject  of  Woman.     It  is  full  ot  important  statistics  illustrat. 
ing  the  positions  that  women  can  do  many  things  even  better  thau  men, 
that  their  wages  for  work  of  equally  good  quality  are  much  lower  than  those 
of  men,  and  that  thousands  are  driven  to  dishonor  by  their  inability  to  pro- 
care  the  necessaries  of  life  by  other  means.    There  is  great  truth  in  all 
these  propositions.    We  shall  not  enter  upon  the  last,  because  it  is  a  sub- 
ject of  such  vital  and  immense  importance,  that  it  should  be  handled  with 
the  greatest  wisdom  and  care- 
Mrs.  Dall  finds  one  great  source  of  these  evils  in  the  false  idea  of  labor, 
vbich  makes  it  a  misfortune  if  not  a  degradation  for  woman  to  enter  into 
fiiz  business  competition,  and  support  berseli  by  her  own  work.    There  is 
one  oalural  fact  which  complicates  the  question  of  woman's  adaptation  to 
certain  professions.     It  does  not  touch  her  right  and  duty  to  support  her- 
Mif,  but  it  modihes  her  position  in  regard  to  labor.     If  Woman  has  her 
Mnuat  lile  as  wife  and  mother,  some  twenty  vigorous  years  must  be  largely 
dtvoied  to  the  care  of  her  household,  the  rearing  and  education  of  lier  child- 
lecL   This  peculiar  work  of  woman's  is  not  considered  as  it  should  be  as 
productive  industry.    To  raise  cotton  or  sheep  is  good,  to  raise  citizens  is 
better.    She  needs  all  the  physical  strength  which  oul-door  labor  and  gym- 
UHics  can  give  her,  all  the  intellectual  training  wliich  Vassar  College  can 
jfToni,  and  all  the  moral  dignity  which  only  the  sense  of  public  duly  and 
^  responsibility  oi  sufirage  will  impart  to  tit  lier  for  this  work.     Imagine 
tncti  A  woman  mistress  ol  a  household.     Would  she  not  order  her  atiairs 
"ore  wisely,  rear  her  children  more  judiciously,  be  a  truer  helpmate  to  her 
liustnnd  ih^n  the  puny  woman  whose  life  is  one  long  invalidism,  and  who 
''■^■^s  lo  the  varied  and  complicated  interests  of  home  life  only  an  empty 
imi  and  a  frivolous  heart     Instinct  is  a  great  matter,  and  serves   Indiana 
ud  bees  admirably,  but  in  the  world  of  civilization  and  railroads  reason 
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and  education  are  as  important  But  a  woman  thus  laboring  should  be 
recognized  as  equal  partner  in  work  as  in  love.  Perhaps,  a  man  who  took 
his  wife  from  a  business  bringing  in  five  or  ten  thousand  a  year  might  rec- 
ognize the  pecuniary  worth  of  her  domestic  services.  But  it  is  really  be- 
cause such  labor  is  inestimable  and  transcends  all  measure  that  it  has  fiillen 
into  contempt  It  is  Pegasus  in  the  Market  But  until  this  woman's  work 
is  recognized  as  a  great,  nay  as  the  most  important  of  human  work,  it  will 
not  come  into  true  relation  with  other  callings.  In  fact  it  need  not  and 
often  does  not  prevent  success  in  other  professions.  Artists,  physidans^ 
actors,  singers,  have  been  also  good  wives  and  mothers. 

But  unless  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  doctrine  that  all  women  are 
wards  of  the  state,  and  that  the  public  are  bound  to  support  them  hand- 
somely when  there  is  neither  father  nor  husband  to  do  so,  there  remains  a 
very  large  class  of  women  who  must  support  themselves  and  who  ought  to 
have  every  hindrance  taken  away  that  they  may  do  so  honorably  and  freely. 
The  advance  of  opinion  on  this  subject  is  so  great  and  so  constant  that  we 
feel  it  hardly  necessary  to  argue  it  farther.  Let  all  persons  interested  in  it 
study  Mrs.  Dall's  book  carefully  and  they  will  find  much  food  for  thought 
School  committees  are  gravely  reporting  against  accepting  one  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  labor  for  six  hundred  and  fifty  because  the  laborer  is  a 
woman.  Yet  the  change  must  be  gradual.  The  school  committee  do  not 
feel  justified  in  paying  one  thousand  dollars  when  many  others  eqmftf 
qualified  would  gladly  take  the  place  at  seven  hundred.  But  as  woman's 
superiority  in  any  department  is  recognized,  she  will  be  able  to  claim  its 
rewards.  Fanny  Kemble  and  Jenny  Lind  have  large  prices  for  thfeir 
work.  And  then  how  sadly  we  must  confess  that  in  the  conduct  even  of 
well  meaning  women  there  lies  a  great  difficulty.  They  cannot  forget 
the  nonsense  talked  about  them,  and  half  believe  they  are  divinities  wh6 
ought  to  be  fed  on  ambrosia,  instead  of  human  beings  earning  their  daily 
bread.  The  strict  discipline  of  the  factory  is  a  hard  but  needed  training 
school.  And  then  of  those  trades,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  women,  how 
poorly  is  the  work  done,  for  the  want  of  thorough  business  habits.  Dress* 
making,  for  instance,  is  entirely  under  her  control.  A  really  good  dress- 
maker can  command  plenty  of  work  and  high  prices,  yet  it  is  so  difficult 
to  get  such  work  promptly  and  skilfully  done  2X  fixed  prices,  that  ladies  are 
proposing  a  combination  estsblisbment  for  their  relief.  We  wish  Mrs. 
Dall  had  given  one  of  her  bright  sketches  of  the  "  perfect  dressmako"  ** 
whom  Boston  once  knew.  In  speaking  of  carving,  &c.,  on  page  228,  Mrs. 
Dall  says  : 

"  Should  any  young  girl  be  tempted  by  my  words  into  this  career,  I  hope 
she  will  not  give  her  carvings  to  indifferent  friends,  but  carry  them  into  Ine 
market  at  once,  and  let  them  bring  their  price,  that  she  may  know  her  own 
value  and  that  of  the  work  !  *' 

This  is  excellent  advice,  which  we  strongly  commend  to  young  ladies  study- 
ing any  branch  of  art     But  in  the  appendix,  p.  454,  she  says  : 

*'"  Wc  must  strive  to  develop  a  public  sentiment  which  will  stamp  with 
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ignominy  any  women,  who,  in  comfortable  country  homes,  compete  with  the 
workwomen  of  great  cities.  There  are  thousands  of  wealthy  farmers'  wives 
to-day,  who  just  as  much  drive  other  women  to  sin  and  death  as  if  they  led 
them  with  their  own  hands  to  the  houses  in  which  they  are  ultimately  com- 
pdled  to  take  refuge.  Still  further,  it  has  come  to  be  known  to  me,  that  in 
Boston,  and  I  am  told  in  New  York,  also,  wealthy  women,  who  do  not  even 
eh  ikar  own  sewings  have  the  control  of  the  finer  kinds  of  fancy  work, 
dealing  with  the  stores  which  sell  such  work,  under  various  disguises.  / 
camnoi  prove  these  words,  but  they  will  strike  conviction  to  the  hearts  of 
the  women  themselves,  and  I  wish  them  to  have  some  significance  for  men  ; 
I6r  if  these  women  had  the  pocket-money  which  their  taste  and  position 
require,  they  would  never  dream  of  such  competition.  One  thing  these 
men  should  Imow,  that  such  women  are  generally  known  to  their  employers, 
azkd  their  domestic  relations  are  judged  accordingly." 

These  are  heavy  charges,  harshly  put,  and  to  our  mind  this  is  the  most 
painfbl  and  mischievous  passage  in  the  whole  book,  and  liable  to  do  more 
harm  to  the  cause  of  woman  and  her  work,  than  all  the  opposition  of  its 
Intterest  foes  could  accomplish  in  many  a  year.  We  do  not  say  this  to 
blame  Mrs.  Dall  personally,  for  her  opinion  is  shared  by  many  wise  and 
noble  women.  It  is  an  error  of  the  head,  and  one  so  common  and  so  mis- 
chievous, that  no  better  service  can  be  done  than  refuting  it  We  wish  the 
task  were  in  abler  hands,  for  political  economy  is  not  our  province,  but  at 
least  we  wiU  try  to  establish  our  protest,  and  to  excite  others  to  thought 
ttpon  the  subject 

In  the  present  condition  of  civilization,  no  change  in  labor  can  take  place 
without  some  individuals  suffering  thereby.  The  power  loom  and  the  sew- 
ing machine  throw  many  out  of  employment,  they  end  in  producing  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  greater  abundance,  so  that  all  are  enriched  thereby. 
Every  consumer  who  produces  nothing  impoverishes  the  world.  Every 
producer  enriches  it.  Now  the  false  idea  of  labor  is  the  supposition  that  it 
is  honorable  to  consume,  ignoble  to  produce.  Women  try  to  escape  from 
work  because  they  see  that  what  are  called  the  higher  classes  shun  and 
despise  it  as  ignoble.  If  they  are  told  it  is  immoral  also  for  the  already 
wealthy  (or  seemingly  wealthy)  to  work  for  money,  will  they  not  despise  it 
still  more  ?  If  it  be  true  that  this  sale  of  fancy  work,  for  money,  is  carried 
on  stealthily,  what  does  it  show  but  that  there  is  a  false  shame  about  doing 
it  openly.  If  a  woman  has  taste  and  leisure  for  fancy  work,  for  which  she 
receives  pay,  and  thereby  puts  out  her  own  plain  sewing  to  others,  is  she 
not  doing  precisely  what  is  most  needful  to  establish  a  better  feeling  and 
condition  of  labor  ?  The  woman  who  does  the  plain  sewing  probably  has 
no  skill  for  the  fancy  work,  but  she  gets  her  pay  for  the  sewing  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  other's  sales.  It  is  precisely  what  we  wish  every  woman  of 
talent  would  do  in  various  departments.  It  is  said  that  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  found  housekeeping  very  irksome,  while  writing  was  delightful.  A 
friend  said  to  her,  "  Why  do  you  not  devote  your  time  to  writing,  and  hire 
a  housekeeper?"  It  was  done,  and  we  have  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  the 
Pearl  of  Orr's  Island.  Is  the  poor  literary  hack  who  hopes  to  get  bread  by 
her  story  for  the  magazine,  hurt  by  it !  No,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  easier  for 
every  woman  to  write  for  money,  and  her  work  is  better  paid  because  of  her 
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success.  But  Mrs.  Dall  probably  refers  to  a  lower  class  of  handiwork  also, 
which  is  done  in  country  homes  instead  of  by  the  tenants  of  the  miserable 
hovels  of  a  city.  Is  it  good  for  the  workwomen  of  a  city  that  they  should 
live  in  these,  and  work  for  ten  or  twenty  cents  a  day,  when  there  is  land 
enough  and  work  enough  elsewhere  in  the  world  ?  Is  not  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  the  world  for  them  to  be  led  to  better  work  which  will  develop 
them  more,  and  pay  them  better  ?  Now  if  the  work  can  be  done  in  country 
homes  so  that  it  is  profitable  there,  will  not  a  great  many  more  stay  in 
country  homes  ?  And  if  the  money  received  for  the  work  is  above  what 
the  workers  need  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  will  it  not  be  spent  for  some- 
thing which  the  poor  will  be  called  upon  to  produce,  and  for  which  they 
will  receive  better  wages  ?  For  instance,  women  who  find  they  can  profit- 
ably employ  their  leisure  hours  in  sewing,  will  put  out  their  washing,  or  * 
their  house  cleaning,  which  employs  a  class  of  women  who  do  that  well,  and 
who  sew  very  badly.  Or  they  spend  the  surplus  in  dress,  calling  for  more 
weavers  in  factories  ;  or  in  books,  so  that  more  girls  can  go  into  printing 
offices  ;  or  in  colored  photographs,  and  the  demand  for  women  in  that  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  work  is  increased.  Again,  we  are  told  that  the  wages  for 
common  sewing  are  low,  because  it  is  done  by  those  driven  to  it  by  neces- 
sity ;  but  if  the  wages  are  too  low,  will  not  these  intelligent  farmer's  wives 
and  daughters  soon  find  out  there  is  something  more  profitable  to  be  done, 
and  so  demand  higher  wages,  or  give  up  the  work.  Nothing  contributes 
more  to  the  general  welfare  of  a  community  than  a  home  industry  which 
employs  the  spare  hours  of  the  women  and  children.  We  cannot  support 
our  assertion  by  statistics,  but  we  think  any  one  familiar  with  New  England 
life  in  the  towns  where  shoe-making,  straw  braiding,  silk  skeining,  and  sim- 
ilar work  is  done  in  families,  will  endorse  it  We  wish  every  woman  of 
mature  age,  whose  domestic  labors  do  not  rightly  occupy  all  the  working 
hours  of  the  day,  would  feel  called  upon  to  employ  them  in  some  remunera- 
tive occupation.  Are  they  missionaries,  or  agents  of  benevolent  enterprises, 
where  the  work  is  such  as  men  ordinarily  receive  a  salary  for,  we  wish  they 
would  receive  it,  though,  like  many  of  our  wealthy  ministers,  it  were  only 
to  take  with  one  hand  and  give  with  the  other.  The  higher  the  grade  of 
work  the  better,  so  they  will  raise  all  other  workwomen  up  with  them ;  but 
let  them  do  something  well,  even  though  it  be  of  the  poorest  and  humblest 
work.  At  present,  individuals  must  suffer  in  the  great  competition.  Men 
do  so  as  well  as  women.  When  we  are  far  wiser  and  nobler  than  now,  we 
trust  there  may  be  co-operative  industry  which  will  bless  all,  but  until  then 
charity  must  come  in  to  relieve  individual  cases  which  have  suffered  firom 
changes  for  general  good.  We  must  be  tender  to  those  who  foil  back, 
stragglers  from  the  great  army  of  progress,  and  with  a  compassion  that 
does  not  degrade  them,  help  them  to  start  again  on  their  toilsome  way. 

Mrs.  Dall  sums  up  her  practical  suggestions  by  proposing  the  establish- 
ment of  three  or  four  institutions,  p  245. 

I  St.  A  Training  School  for  Servants. 

2d.  A  Public,  but  Self-supporting  Laundry. 

3d.  A  Ready- Made  Clothes  Room. 
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4tli.  A  KnittinK  Factory. 

The  Boston  Social  Science  Association  discosaed  the  subject  of  a  train- 
iag  sctuml  for  ■ervants,  last  winter,  and  it  was  left  in  tbe  bands  of  z  Com- 
mittee. The  pfvsent  very  imperfect  condition  of  domestic  service,  certainly 
denianda  a  remedy,  and  we  hope  tbougbtful  women  will  try  what  improve- 
iRCMli  can  be  made. 

A  Belf'Supporting  luindry  Menu  a  very  feasible  project  If  ingenious 
isbor  saving  nucbines  can  be  introduced,  washing  can  surely  be  done  in  a 
large  laundiy  at  prices  which  will  free  economical  families  from  the  diacom- 
tMts  of  washing  day,  besides  affording  the  poor  greater  opportunities  of 
cleanliness,  and  better  wages  to  the  washerwomen.  We  do  not  agree  with 
Mrs.  DaU  that  it  should  be  a  government  institutioa.  It  is  dangerous  to 
let  government  meddle  with  labor. 

We  think  tbe  ready-made  clothes  room  may  be  safely  trusted  to  private 
enterprise.  There  is  progress  in  this  direction.  Women's  sacks,  water 
proof  garments,  muslin  and  lace  spencers,  linen  collars  and  sleeves,  and 
other  articles,  are  now  often  bought  ready-made,  at  a  cost  but  little,  if  any 
more  than  that  of  hiring  them  made  in  the  house.  Why  there  are  00  stores 
far  tbe  sale  of  plain  substantial  ready-made  house-garments,  is,  because  those 
women  who  wear  them  have  not  yet  found  out  how  they  can  put  their  time 
to  better  use  p*cuniarily  than  in  making  them,  and  so  cannot  pay  prices 
whidi  will  allow  a  profit  on  conducting  the  business. 

A  knitting  factory  does  not  seem  to  us  important,  but  Mrs.  Dall  has  per- 
haps given  the  subject  more  attention  than  we  have. 

But  these  practical  questions  will  not  be  settled  by  books  or  reviews. 
Give  thought  free  play,  take  off  all  restrictions  from  labor,  and  they  will 
gradually  be  rightly  adjusted. 

The  Court,  is  a  concise  and  able  statement  of  the  laws  of  France,  Eng- 
land, and  America,  as  regards  women,  principally  concerning  the  subjects 
of  Property,  Marriage,  and  Divorce.  The  root  of  the  whole  matter  is  in 
the  suffrage  question.  Let  woman's  right  to  an  equal  voice  in  the  decision 
of  the  material  interests  of  the  world  be  acknowledged,  and  there  will  be 
<Uscussion  and  final  setdement  of  these  questions  on  a  right  basis.  The 
subject  of  Divorce  is  of  such  intrinsic  difficulty,  tliat  it  will  hardly  be  thor- 
oughly adjusted  until  the  millennium.  The  sacred  affections  and  delicate 
sensibilities  of  the  Marriage  Relation  cannot  be  measured  by  the  clumsy 
machinery  of  tbe  law.  We  only  ask  of  it  to  act  impartially  by  both  sexes, 
and  to  leave  moral  and  spiritual  relations  to  their  own  remedies  and  com- 
pensatioos- 

By  her  frequent  afiectionate  refereiice  to  Margaret  Fuller,  and  her  briefi 
bat  kind  notice  of  Eliza  W.  Famham,  a  comparison  is  suggested  between 
Mrs.  Uall's  u(^  and  those  of  her  two  gifted  contemporaries.  Her  book 
is  richer  in  det^l  and  more  direct  in  its  practical  application  than  either  of 
theirs,  but  it  lacks  their  charm  and  inspiration.  Margaret  Fuller's  "  Woaun* 
is  a  heroic  psalm,  which  raises  life  to  a  lofty  plane  which  should  < 
her  to  all  effort  and  all  nobleness.  She  respected  material  econoi 
she  did  not  ktve  them,  and  it  was  10  woman  as  an  intelligence  ilial  she. 
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appealed.  Tlic  Muse  was  her  favorite  type  of  woman.  Yet  her  demand 
was  as  ample  as  her  ideal  was  lofty.  When  asked  what  salary  should  be 
paid  her  as  a  teacher,  she  replied,  "  The  highest  in  the  State.  What  does 
your  Governor  have  ?  " 

Mrs.  Farnham*s  book  is  vitiated  by  the  extravagant  length  to  which  she 
carries  the  theory  of  woman's  superiority.  As  has  been  said,  she  does  not 
leave  nobleness  enough  in  man  to  justify  woman  in  loving  him.  But  her 
insight  into  the  depths  of  woman's  nature,  and  especially  her  recognition  of 
the  beauty  and  rich  possibilities  of  what  she  calls  the  ''post  maternal 
period,"  are  very  beautiful.  We  miss  these  qualities  in  Mrs.  Dall's  book, 
as  we  do  her  varied  literary  culture  in  Mrs.  Famham's.  We  do  not  find 
our  ideal  of  woman  there. 

We  must  indulge  ourselves  in  this  connection  by  sa3ring  a  word  of 
Michelet,  who  receives  severe  condemnation  from  Mrs.  Dall,  as  well  as 
from  the  press  generally.  Michelet  is  a  rhapsodist,  as  has  been  said.  ''  He 
imagines  history,  he  imagines  insects,  he  imagines  woman."  His  theories 
may  be  often  wrong,  his  facts  inaccurate,  his  philosophy  vague,  yet  in  his 
books  we  catch  the  secret  of  the  life  he  portrays. 

"  1  feel  grateful  to  any  man,"  said  a  woman,  whose  long  married  life  had 
been  most  sweet  and  happy,  "  for  so  comprehending  a  woman's  heart" 
His  preface  to  *'  L'Oiseau,"  giving  an  account  of  his  own  wife  and  their 
mutual  studies  is  as  charming  as  his  picture  of  the  bird  shaping  the  nest 
by  her  own  breast 

We  are  glad  of  the  service  Mrs.  Dall  has  done.  She  has  labored  k>ag 
and  earnestly.  We  accept  and  honor  the  needful  axe  that  hews  the  way, 
the  useful  trowel  and  the  spade  which  works  at  the  foundation,  though  we 
seek  elsewhere  for  the  Divine  plan  on  which  the  Temple  is  builded.      B.  C 

Critical  and  Social  Essays  *  consists  of  articles  reprinted  from  The 
Nation.  Some  of  them  are  capital,  treating  of  topics  of  great  importance 
and  handling  these  topics  very  satisfactorily.  If  some  are  not  so  good,  we 
should  perhaps  wait  for  the  second  instalment  of  choice  articles  from  The 
Nation  before  taking  the  liberty  to  find  fault  A  journal  such  as  The 
Nation  attempts  to  become  cannot  be  made  in  a  day.  It  would  be  easy 
to  point  out  its  failures,  but  we  prefer  rather  to  ask  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  steadily  improves.  The  difficulty  in  our  country  of  securing  sup- 
port for  a  journal  which  aims  at  popular  culture  more  than  at  popubi^  en- 
tertainment is  almost  insufferable. 

Fathers  and  Sons*  is  a  novel  quite  up  to  the  mark  of  the  current  liter- 
ature of  that  sort  As  the  work  of  a  Russian  author,  it  naturally  excites 
attention,  as  few  Americans  are  accustomed  to  connect  literature  with 
Russia.  The  signs  multiply  that  human  nature  in  all  its  varieties,  will  find 
nearly  the  same  path  of  activity,  and  achieve  similar  results  of  effort.  Fa- 
thers AND  Sons  will  be  read  for  its  human,  not  less  than  for  its  Russian, 
interest,  because  it  sketches,  with  much  power,  situations  of  life  and  de- 
velopments of  character  which  are  peculiar  to  no  single  land.  T. 

♦  Leypoldt  &  Holt 
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THE  CAREER    OF    RELIGION. 

Y  the  tenn  career  it  is  intended,  in  this  connection,  to  signify  the 
difierent  phases  of  character  through  which  the  religious  move- 
neat  passes. 

The  word  religion  is  not  so  easily  defined.  It  has  as  many  meanings, 
almost,  as  there  are  individuals  who  use  it  Certainly  each  religious 
daa*  understands  it  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  its  own  distinctive  tenets. 
It  is  one  of  those  terms  whose  significance  takes  color  from  the  state 
of  the  mind,  yet,  after  the  elimination  of  these  factitious  and  disturb- 
ing elements,  there  may  still  be  a  residue  of  significance  which  con-- 
stitnles  the  invariable  and  indestructible  animus  of  what  is  understood 
as  religion  amongst  all  peoples,  and  in  all  times.  What  this  may  be 
ID  the  opinion  of  the  writer  may  appear  in  the  course  of  this  outline 
of  d>e  Career  of  Religion. 

A  career  is  a  very  common  phenomenon,  in  nature  and  in  history. 
The  individual  plant  or  animal  has  a  career ;  and  geology  reveals  that 
races,  species,  genera,  have  careers.  They  begin,  flourish,  decay  and 
disappear.  Human  life  has  its  career.  As  individuals  are  born, 
grow  to  be  men  and  women,  enjoy  all  the  vigor  of  mature  age,  then 
dedtne  in  all  the  energies  of  being,  become  children  again,  and  thus 
close  the  cycle,  so  it  may  be  in  a  general  way,  with  all  things.  Dr. 
DnqKT  has  written  a  noble  volume  of  history  to  show  that  nations 
like  individuals  pass  through  a  definite  career  of  development  and 
decline.  He  divides  the  phases  of  national  life  into  five :  Infancy, 
diildhood,  youth,  maturity,  old  age-  Long  since  Charles  Fourier 
assumed  the  posidon  that  the  human  race  passes  through  a  given 
career,  — an  idea  wluch  is  shared  by  soLider  men  tb.on  he.  Augtiste 
Comte,  to  whom  the  scientific  world  owes  so  much,  maintains 
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human  mind,  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race,  passes  through  a 
uniform  career  of  development.  First,  it  b  theological,  then  meta- 
physical, and  lastly  scientific.  This  grand  and  underlying  general- 
ization, we  fully  endorse,  and  would  add  that  Religion  too,  has  its 
career  of  development. 

The  higher  brute  or  the  lower  man  sees  mystery  in  all  things^  and 
he  judges  all  else  from  the  point  of  his  own  simple  experience.  He 
attributes  his  own  feelings  and  motives  to  a  stone  or  a  tree  ;  and  in- 
asmuch as  he  realizes  his  own  impotence  to  control  the  forces  outside 
himself,  he  attributes  such  controling  power  to  the  object  whose  mys- 
tery he  cannot  penetrate ;  and  hence,  he  becomes  a  worshipper  ct 
"  stocks  and  stones/'  This  is  Fetichism.  As  he  advances  in  intelli- 
gence he  learns  to  estimate  the  common  objects  around  him  more  nearly 
at  their  real  worth  ;  and  in  that  case,  he  attributes  the  power  whidi 
he  does  not  possess,  but  which  is  still  anthropomorphic  for  him,  to 
magnificent  objects  in  the  distance,  as  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  or  to  im- 
aginary beings  who  are  like  himself,  only  magnified  and  deified.  Fiom 
Fetichism  he  has  grown  into  polytheism.  The  movement,  hoivevtr, 
does  not  stop  here.  One  of  these  imaginary  beings  comes  at  length 
to  be  set  above  all  the  others,  as  the  ruler  of  all  things  human  saad 
divine.  This  is  monotheism  ;  but  this  one  God  is  still  anthropomcff- 
phic  j  a  being  like  man,  only  greater.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
He  must  have  passions  and  appetites  like  a  man,  he  became  angiy, 
breathed  vengeance,  and  then  repented  him  like  a  man.  We  cannot 
imagine  a  being  greater  than  ourselves  without  attributing  to  him  such 
motives  and  impulses  as  we  ourselves  feel.  Man  has  no  conception 
of  a  psychological  experience  that  is  at  the  same  time  superior  and 
unlike  his  own ;  and  consequently,  he  finds  nothing  in  his  God  but 
what  he  himself  has  put  there.  The  lower  the  man,  the  lower  the 
character  of  his  God ;  the  higher  the  man,  the  more  exalted  the  ob- 
ject of  his  worship.  All  this  may  be  common-place,  yet  necessaiy  lo 
our  statement  of  the  career  of  religion. 

The  religious  faculty  itself  undergoes  a  marked  change  in  the  course 
of  its  development.  Early  in  human  history  it  found  gratification  in 
religious  rites  and  observances  of  the  most  revolting  character.  The 
primitive  gods  being  cruel,  like  their  primitive  worshippers,  they  must 
needs  be  pleased  and  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  animals,  and  evev 
of  human  beings.  To  such  the  odor  of  burning  flesh  was  sweet  iBf 
cense,  and  the  divine  nostrils  did  not  fail  in  appreciation.  In  a  di(> 
ferent  phase  of  development  the  same  devotional  purpose  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  infliction  of  self-torture,  and  the  mortification  of 
the  natural  man ;  and  again  by  humiliating  attitudes  and  tooeft  of 
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voice,  supplicating  gestures,  and  the  unmanly  abasement  of  self  in  the 
supposed  terrible  presence  of  the  imaginary  being  they  were  trying  to 
please  and  conciliate.  There  is  a  vast  growth  in  refinement  from  the 
slaughter  of  animals  or  of  human  beings  and  the  burning  of  the  same 
that  the  perfijme  rising  from  the  altar  may  please  the  god,  and  that 
other  expression  of  the  religious  instinct  which  takes  the  form  of  an 
humble  petition  for  mercy ;  and  yet  the  latter  is  a  direct  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  fonner.  The  gods  in  the  two  cases  differ ;  but  so  do 
tite  supplicants,  and  the  difference  in  the  one  case  corresponds  pre- 
cisely to  the  difference  in  the  other. 

This  change  in  religious  manifestation  has  its  analogies  in  the  other 
faculties  of  the  human  mind. 

Tbe  child  is  most  pleased  with  the  gaudy  colors,  and  so  is  the  sav- 
age devotee  of  fashion.  With  culture,  however,  a  taste  is  acquired  for 
the  more  delicate  tints  ;  and  the  flare  of  the  gaudy  ones,  once  so  cap- 
tivating, becomes  offensive.  The  same  is  true  of  sound.  The  child 
likes  its  rattles,  and  the  savage  indulges  his  robust  and  graceless 
dance  to  music  as  harsh  and  boisterous  as  the  movemente  of  his  per- 
son. With  culture,  the  softer  tones  and  the  gentler  movements  alone 
give  pleasure.  The  man  as  he  is,  whether  savage  or  civilized,  affords 
in  his  life  the  legitimate  expression  of  himself. 

The  instinct  of  resistance  is  greatly  modified  by  culture.  In  its 
rude  state  it  is  wholly  muscular,  and  it  finds  expression  in  muscular 
violence.  In  the  case  of  an  affront  it  knocks  the  offender  down,  or 
takes  his  life.  Modified  by  greater  refinement,  it  seeks  for  satisfac- 
tion in  a  moral  way  without  the  use  of  the  muscles.  In  one  case  the 
combative  man  is  a  pugilist,  and  loves  the  art  of  knocking  down  ;  in 
the  other,  one  equally  combative,  is  only  a  controversalist,  and  loves 
to  floor  his  antagonist  by  the  pure  force  of  logic  and  eloquence.  The 
nature  of  any  faculty  is  not  absolute  ;  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the 
other  faculties  with  which  it  cooperates  in  the  spheres  of  its  legitimate 
action,  chief  of  which  is  the  intellect. 

In  nothing  is  the  career  of  a  faculty  more  discernible  than  in  the 
intellectuaL  The  dog,  horse,  elephant,  and  monkey  have  often  shown 
the  resources  of  invention  in  novel  situations,  proving  their  possession 
of  a  rational  nature,  however  rudimental  it  may  be.  But  beyond  a 
limited  reach  of  development,  the  native  capabilities  of  the  animal 
do  not  permit  it  to  pass.  We  cannot  deny  the  possession  of  reason 
to  the  savage  ;  but  it  is  in  a  very  primitive  state,  and  not  capable,  in 
any  individual  instance,  of  great  improvement.  This  perception  of 
tbe  physical  objects  around  him  may  be  remarkable  for  its  clearness  j 
whatever  depends  on  memory,  he  may  acquire  with  great  readiness 
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be  may  learn  languages  with  &ciHty  and  deliver  himself  with  eloqu^ 
but  when  it  conies  to  the  exercise  of  the  higher  intellectual  Ssicaki^ 
to  the  conception  of  the  relation  of  things  and  the  oomplexit« 
thought — he  is  sure  to  fail ;  and  whatever  his  culture,  he  yearns 
the  life  of  the  savage  still. 

It  is  recorded  of  a  dauphin  of  France,  as  evidence  of  his  imbedi 
that  he  read  only  the  records  of  the  marriages  and  deaths.  There 
very  many  who  take  an  interest  only  in  the  current  reports  of  the  m 
dersy  suicides,  rapes,  and  robberies,  —  incidents  at  once  simple  a 
striking  in  their  nature,  and  obvious  in  their  motive.  Much  q{o 
popular  literature  finds  relish  with  a  class  of  Acuities  almost  equal 
low.  The  higher  class  of  histories,  and  works  on  science  appeal  to 
very  different  grade  of  mind.  In  the  earlier  manifestations  oft! 
higher  intellectual  faculties,  there  is  an  obvious  air  of  puerility,  h 
rodotus  is  an  example  to  the  point  which  will  scarcely  be  questione 
and  as  original  and  profound  as  Plato  was  for  his  day,  there  is  yet 
vein  of  puerility  pervading  his  works,  and  often  coming  to  the  suifa 
so  broad  and  manifest,  that  our  veneration  for  his  genius,  is  not  su 
cient  to  conceal  from  us  the  boyish  character  of  much  that  goes 
bis  name.* 

We  may  regard  the  first  manifestations  of  intellect  as  the  niere  p 
ception  of  outward  objects  together  with  their  physical  relations, 
higher  grade  of  mental  activity  consists  in  the  combination  of  tlu 
individual  perceptions,  and  generalizing  the  same  into  ideas, 
going  a  step  farther,  we  bring  various  combinations  of  these  simi 
ideas  together,  and  from  the  same  educe  ideas  still  more  com] 
cated  and  general  in  their  character. 

Science  treats  of  natural  objects  and  their  relations  ;  and  then 
a  graduated  scale  in  science  rising  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  cc 
plex ;  the  merely  mechanical  taking  position  at  the  bottom  of  ^ 
scale,  and  the  psychological  or  mental,  at  the  top.  And  speaking 
a  general  way,  the  understanding  of  the  lower  is  necessary  to  the  ' 
derstanding  of  the  higher.  This  scale  in  the  structure  of  science  1 
been  the  result  of  a  career  of  scientific  movement  which  is  still  go 
on,  and  as  full  of  promise  now  as  ever  of  great  results  for  the  ext 
sion  of  human  knowledge. 

*  The  effort  which  has  been  made  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  whk 
now  being  made  in  this  country  {Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy^  St  Lotos] 
renew  the  interest  in  speculations  such  as  most  of  Plato's,  is  likely  to  fintl. 
seems  like  peering  into  the  visions  of  Daniel,  and  of  St.  John  for  some  woodc 
import ;  the  revelations  discerned  therein  being  put  there  by  the  interpreter  I 
the  fertile  sources  of  his  own  imagination,  and  their  light  being  only  the  corm 
tions  of  his  own  genius. 
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History  has  gone  through  a  similar  career.  There  is  a  great  ad- 
vance from  Josephus  to  Gibbon^  or  from  Herodotus  to  Niebuhr. 
Through  the  guidance  of  modem  criticism  is  history  entering  its  posi- 
tive phase.  The  method  evolved  in  the  course  of  scientific  research 
must  needs  be  applied  to  history ;  and  the  career  of  movement  in  the 
one  must  needs  be  parallel  to  the  career  of  movement  in  the  other. 

It  has  been  through  a  long  career  of  development,  embracing,  for 
aught  we  know,  a  period  of  millions  of  years,  that  the  human  mind  has 
attained  to  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  positive  method  of  inquiry, 
—  a  method  which  has  already  produced  such  brilliant  results  in  the 
realms  of  science,  and  such  marvellous  changes  for  the  better  in  the 
industrial  and  social  fields  of  human  endeavor.  Thought  has  had  its 
career  of  development ;  then,  why  not  religion  ? 

The  savage  can  and  does  exercise  intellectual  powers  which  his 
dog,  though  not  wholly  devoid  of  intellect,  can  not  exercise ;  in  like 
manner,  the  philosopher  exercises  intellectual  powers,  —  abstraction, 
and  the  perception  of  higher  relations,  — •  which  the  savage  cannot  ex- 
ercise. The  world  of  thought  in  which  the  scientific  man  revels  is  a 
blank  to  the  ill-bom  and  untutored  boor.  Culture  seems  to  have  added 
something  to  our  intellectual  nature  —  to  have  actually  brought  new 
intellectual  powers  into  existence  ;  for  if  a  Comte  or  a  Mill  has  not 
intellectual  powers  or  faculties  which  a  Fiji  Islander  has  not ;  then  is 
it  impossible  to  concede  that  the  latter  has  intellectual  faculties  which 
the  Chimpanzee  has  not  At  any  rate,  the  gradations  of  intellectual 
manifestation  simply  obtain  as  a  fact  which  is  undeniable.  May  not 
the  same  be  true  of  our  religious  natiu'e  ?  Why  should  it  be  fixed  and 
uniform  through  ages  of  change  and  development  when  the  intellectual 
nature  is  not? 

To  the  religion  of  the  savage,  a  sensuous,  tangible  god  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition.  Even  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  North  American 
Indians  loves  bear  meat,  and  is  a  very  physical  sort  of  spirit.  With 
more  cultured  peoples,  as  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  there  is 
greater  power  of  abstraction  than  with  Fetish  worshippers,  and  an  an- 
thropomorphic being  figured  in  the  imagination  may  be  sufficient 
Both  are  religious  on  their  respective  planes.  Now,  if  mankind  can 
be  religious  on  mental  planes  so  different,  and  with  gods  so  unlike 
each  other,  may  they  not  be  religious  without  belief  in  any  god  at  all  ? 
John  Stuart  Mill  affirms  that  there  may  be  a  religion  without  belief  in 
a  god.  But  whether  there  can  be  or  not,  we  cannot  clearly  determine 
until  we  have  ascertained  what  the  essential  element  of  religion  is ; 
until  we  have  eliminated  all  that  is  incidental  and  factitious,  and 
thereby  ascertained  in  what  religion  really  consists. 
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Meantime,  we  may  press  the  inquiry  further.  May  there  not  be 
religion  without  reference  to  any  other  life  than  this  ?  Comte  assumes 
that  there  may  be.  He  endeavored  to  construct  a  system  of  religioB 
without  the  seemingly  needful  condition  of  a  future  life.  Indeed,  we 
have  high  authority  for  believing  that  such  a  religion  obtains  in  East- 
em  Asia,  and  is  the  only  religion  of  one-third  the  human  race,  die 
religion  of  Buddha,  of  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Nirwdna,  not  of  ab- 
sorption, but  of  annihilation,  is  an  essential  part*  For  hundreds  of 
years  the  Jews  knew  nothing  of  a  life  hereafter,  yet  we  cannot  say 
that  the  Jews,  though  a  wayward,  were  an  irreligious  people.  The 
Mosaic  dispensation  found  the  entire  field  for  its  operation  in  this  life 
alone. 

I  do  not  quote  Feuerbach,  or  any  other  author,  as  an  ultimate  au- 
thority ;  but  when  in  the  midst  of  a  great  deal  of  dialectical  jargon,  as 
the  fashion  of  Germany  is,  Feuerback  wrote  the  following,  he  put  upon 
record  an  immortal  thought :  ^  Man  has  his  highest  being,  his  God  in 
himself,  not  in  himself  as  an  individual,  but  in  his  essential  nature,  his 
species.  No  individual  is  an  adequate  representative  of  his  species,  but 
only  the  human  individual  is  conscious  of  the  distinction  between  the 
species  and  the  individual ;  in  the  sense  of  this  distinction  lies  the  root 
of  religion.  The  yearning  of  man  for  something  above  himself  is  nothing 
else  than  the  longing  after  the  perfect  type  of  his  nature,  the  3reamii^ 
to  be  free  from  himself,  that  is,  free  from  the  limits  and  defects  of  his . 
individuality." 

Again,  "The  certainty  of  God  is  here  nothing  else  than  the  self- 
certainty  of  human  feeling,  the  yearning  after  God  is  the  yearning 
after  unlimited  pure  feeling.     In  life  the  feelings  are  interrupted  ;  they 


*  "  How  a  religion  which  taught  the  annihilation  of  all  existence,  of  all  thought* 
of  all  individuality,  and  personality,  as  the  highest  object  of  all  endeavors,  could 
have  laid  hold  of  the  minds  of  millions  of  human  beings,  and  how  at  the  same  time, 
by  enforcing  the  duties  of  morality,  justice,  kindness,  andself-sacriBce,  it  could  have 
exercis^  a  decided  beneficial  influence,  not  only  on  the  natives  of  India,  but  on  the 
lowest  barbarians  of  Central  Asia,  is  one  of  the  riddles  which  no  philosophy  has 
yet  been  able  to  solve." 

Thus  Max  Miiller  quoted  in  Westminster  Review,  to  which  the  editor  adds: 
"  The  Professor's  vindication,  in  the  additional  letter,  of  the  view  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed respecting  Nirvkna,  as  an  extinction  for  ever  of  all  consciousness,  if  not  an 
annihilation,  —  as  a  destruction,  not  an  absorption  into  Deity,  —  is  altogether  com- 
plete. The  observations  addressed  to  him  would  not  have  been  made,  if  those  from 
whom  they  proceeded  had  been  acquainted  with  the  standard  authorities  to  which 
Mr.  Max  Miiller  refers  ;  nor,  perhaps,  unless  there  had  been  a  disinclination  upon 
theological  grounds  to  acknowledge  that  a  third  of  the  human  races  have  lived 
and  died  for  ages  without  a  belief  in  God,  and  desiring  the  extinction  of  their  own 
souls." 
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collapse ;  they  are  followed  by  a  state  of  void,  of  insensibility.  The 
rd^ious  problem,  therefore,  is  to  give  fixity  to  feeling  in  spite  of  the 
necessities  of  life,  to  separate  it  from  repugnant  disturbances  and  lim- 
itadons." 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  religion,  "the  yearning  of  man 
for  something  above  himself  is  nothing  else  than  the  longing  after  the 
perfect  type  of  his  nature."  Religion  is  aspiration  in  the  noblest  sense 
of  the  word.  This  we  understand  to  be  the  true  import  of  religion 
shorn  of  its  accidents  aiid  accessories  ;  it  is  that  which  obtains  in  all 
stages  of  worship  and  devotion  &om  the  lowest  to  the  highest  The 
stolid  devotee  practicing  his  incantations  in  the  solitary  wilderness; 
the  more  ambitious  enthusiast  torturing  his  poor  body  on  iron  hooks 
or  lacerating  it  with  leathern  thongs  j  the  fanatic  who  hides  himself 
in  a  cave,  or  otherwise  shuts  himself  out  from  the  pleasures  of  the 
world :  the  pietists  who  believe  in  a  sacerdotal  order,  build  temples, 
and  sustain  a  costly  worship,  as  well  as  those  who  meet  in  humbler 
places  to  pray,  sing  psalms,  and  exhort  each  other  to  greater  holiness 
oflife;  — all  are  aspiring  to  commune  with  something  that  is  above 
themselves,  to  obtain  something  greater  than  they  now  have,  to  be 
something  nobler  than  they  now  are. 

Comte's  substitute  for  the  ordinary  conception  of  God,  his  "grand 
etre  "  (The  Human  Race),  finds  illustration  in  Feuerbach's  statement 
of  the  essential  religion,  as  given  above.  If  religion  be  a  perpetual 
aspiration  toward  a  higher  standard  of  manhood  and  womanhood, 
tiien  may  there  be  religion  without  belief  in  an  objective  God,  and 
without  the  assumption  of  eternity  for  individual  existence.  A  man 
may  be  religious  who  thinks  he  will  only  live  seventy  years  as  well  as 
he  who  thinks  that  he  will  live  forever.  The  latter  may  believe  that 
his  life  in  this  world  should  be  such  as  to  enable  him  to  secure  happi- 
ness in  the  next ;  the  former  may  believe  that  he  should  live  to-day 
so  as  to  be  fitted  for  the  noblest  life  to-morrow,  that  life  at  all  times 
should  be  such  as  to  secure  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness,  not  for  a 
day  or  a  year,  but  for  an  entire  lifetime.  As  did  Plato  of  old,  so  spir- 
itualists now-a-days,  hold  that  we  enter  upon  the  next  sphere  of  exis- 
tence with  the  discipline  and  capacity  for  happiness  which  has  been 
acquired  in  this.  There  are  those  who  think  that  life  here  and  life 
hereafter  are  very  unlike  things,  and  that  we  musl  perpetually  crucify 
the  natural  instincts  in  this  life  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  life 
which  is  to  come;  —  but  all  are  aiming  at  the  same  thing,  preparation 
for  the  enjojTnent  of  fiiture  life.  And  a  follower  of  Comte  or  a  Bud*  . 
dhist  may  be  religious  in  the  same  sense  with  Ihc  SpiritualiHt  or  the^ 
Lutheran,  since  the  life  of  one  day  or  lustrum  affords  the  diacii^ 
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with  which  we  enter  upon  life  the  day  or  the  lustrum  which  follows. 
Since  all  are  aiming  at  the  same  thing,  properly  using  the  present  with 
reference  to  the  future,  all  may  be  equally  religious,  however  unequal 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  adopted  to  secure  the  end  in  view. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  religion  is  not  relegated  to  the  realms  of  the 
unknowable  as  it  appears  to  be  in  the  philosophy  of  Herbert  Spen- 
cer. Theology,  however,  is  so  relegated ;  it  having  only  to  do  with 
the  wierd  and  misty  mazes  of  the  unexplored  which  the  intellect  can- 
not thread  It  is  the  practical  end  of  religion  to  make  the  most  la 
reality  of  an  entire  lifetime.  It  pertains  to  things  present  and  know- 
able  in  their  relation  to  their  sequences  in  the  life  of  which  we  sat 
cognizant.  It  has  its  present,  and  it  cannot  be  robbed  of  its  future. 
If  there  be  a  personal  God,  —  a  proposition  which  science  neither 
affirms  nor  denies  ;  if  there  be  a  life  hereafter,  —  a  proposition  whigli 
science  neither  proves  nor  disproves ;  still  we  have  no  reason  to  con- 
elude  that  the  religion  which  requires  us  to  aspire  to  the  noblest  at-  ■ 
tainments  of  manhood  through  will  and  work,  will  not  be  most  pleas- 
ing to  that  God,  and  best  for  us  in  the  world  to  come. 

M.  Ernest  Renan  thus  characterizes  the  religious  man :  "  The  man 
who  takes  life  seriously,  and  employs  his  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
generous  end,  he  is  the  religious  man  ;  the  fHvolous,  the  superficial, 
with  no  lofty  morality,  he  is  the  impious." 

In  the  April  No.  of  the  North  American  Revieiv  for  the  current 
year,  is  a  very  liberal  article  on  "  Religious  Libert}*,"  in  which,  after 
defining  his  view  of  religion,  the  writer  says :  "  In  such  a  view  of  reli- 
gion as  that  which  has  now  been  set  forth,  theist  and  atheist,  chris- 
tian and  infidel,  find  ground  for  union  in  mutual  charity,  confidence^ 
and  help,  and  for  common  labor  in  the  endless  work  to  advance  man- 
kind in  virtue  and  happiness."  And  again,  this  noble  utterance: 
**  The  spirit  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  gaining  its  true  power  over  the 
world.  The  churches  are  failing,  and  there  is  a  new  birth  of  religk>o. 
Men  are  rejecting  all  ecclesiastical  organizations  that  attempt  to  set 
bounds  to  religion,  or  to  inclose  the  spirit  in  a  form  of  words.  That 
spirit,  that  religion  which  is  the  corner-stone  of  our  modern  society,. 
the  religion,  the  Christianity  of  America,  rejects  all  bonds,  claims  all 
men  as  hers,  receives  all  as  equal  brothers,  makes  no  distinction  in 
love,  feasts  with  publicans,  sinners,  and  infidels,  lifts  the  lowest  and 
most  forlorn  to  her  heart,  binds  the  whole  nation  in  indissolubte 
union,  is  popular,  is  democratic,  is  individual,  is  universal." 

I  repeat  that  there  is  a  career  of  movement  in  religion.  There  haa 
been  a  gradual  softening  down  of  the  puritanism  of  the  olden  ^timea.. 
William  Ellery  Channing  and  his  friends  may  have  thought  that  he-. 
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had  attained  to  the  utmost  reach  of  radicalism  beyond  which  it  would 
not  be  lawful  to  go.  But  Theodore  Parker  did  not  Chink  so ;  he  ad- 
vanced still  another  step ;  and  no  doubt  many  of  his  admirers 
thought  it  the  ultimate  limit  of  absolute  truth ;  but  possibly  there  is  a 
stili  fiirther  advance  which  timid  spirits  would  gladly,  but  cannot, 
stay.  This  movement  shows  itself  in  the  history  of  certain  families. 
Id  some  instances  in  which  there  has  been  a  succession  of  clergymen 
in  the  same  family,  and  the  last  representative  rather  notable  for  the 
expansion  of  his  views,  it  will  be  found  that  the  seed  of  liberalism 
began  to  germinate  three  or  four  generations  back,  and  that  there  has 
been  a  gradual  development  of  the  same  from  father  to  son  down  to 
the  present  time. 

However,  was  Unitarianism,  for  example,  a  natural  development 
from  New  England  Puritanism  ?  Never.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
rigid  tenets  of  the  New  England  Fathers  that  would  ever  of  itself  de- 
velop into  the  liberal  doctrines  of  our  own  times.  Whence,  then, 
have  the  latter  come !  From  outside  influences.  A  race,  human  or 
animal,  changes  through  the  influence  of  outside  forces  acting  from 
generarion  lo  generation  ;  and  just  so  precisely  do  religions  change. 
It  was  the  growth  of  science  and  its  diffusion,  together  with  the  gen- 
eral culture  effected  through  popular  education,  that  have  necessitated 
change  in  the  religious  thinking  of  those  who  are  susceptible  enough 
to  be  permeated  by  these  forces  of  (he  educational  movement.  So 
far  from  resulting  in  the  spirit  of  progress,  it  is  the  special  function  of 
the  old  system  to  resist  such  a  tendency.  There  is  perpetual  antago- 
nism of  the  two  forces,  the  one  holding  back,  the  other  pushing  for- 
ward, and  there  is  no  emergence  of  the  one  from  the  other,  nor  any 
reconciliation  between  them.  Religious  liberalism  is  the  result  of 
other  forces,  not  born  of  theology,  which  are  carr>'ing  mankind  for- 
ward. But  there  is  this  anomaly  that  while  the  positive  and  negative 
are  forever  opposite,  the  historical  magnet  is  easily  reversed,  and 
what  was  once  on  the  side  of  progress,  may  become  conservative  to 
what  is  more  liberal  than  itself.  Let  us  beware  of  fixing  upon  any 
point  as  the  religious  stopping  place  for  all  mankind  ;  it  may  only  be 
a  way-station  ;  and  the  moving  world  admits  of  no  such  absolutism. 
The  conservative  tendency  is  a  very  needful  thing  in  its  proper  place ; 
but  so  far  as  it  aims  to  hold  back  the  legitimate  movement  forward, 
it  allies  itself  with  the  rankest  bigotry  which  would  not  permit  any 
movement  at  all.  The  moderate  party,  which  is  libcriil  in  a-lation  lo 
the  old,  and  conservative  in  relation  lo  ilie  new,  should  no  more  lay 
down  laws  for  the  arrest  of  movement  beyond  it,  than  submit  to  laws 
which  would  have  prevented  its  own  coming  out  from  the  aolw 
forms  which  it  had  fairly  outgrown. 
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Philosophy  has  entered  its  positive  stage ;  so  has  historical  literature; 
may  not  religion,  too,  be  entering  its  positive  phase  of  development  ?  It 
is  casting  off  old  forms,  breaking  down  old  distinctions,  and  becomii^ 
allied  with  individual  freedom  and  a  healthy  and  catholic  toleration. 
The  religious  impulse  is  becoming  chastened  through  the  intellectual 
discernment  of  what  it  is  in  which  religion  essentially  consists,  wherem 
it  appears  that  not  this  clique,  sect,  or  party,  monopolizes  all  the  reli- 
gion, but  that  it  is  found  in  the  most  diverse  ranks  and  classes,  and 
in  the  heart  alone  without  regard  to  the  supposed  efficacy  of  theologi- 
cal dogmas. 

The  conception  that  the  real  object  of  religion  lies,  not  without,  but 
within,  the  human  kind,  that  it  is  not  to  appease  an  offended  deity,  or 
to  flatter  the  vanity  of  an  imaginary  god,  but  to  exalt  the  individual 
and  the  race,  not  by  faith  so  much  as  by  an  earnest  will  to  workj — 
this  may  be  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  positive  phase  of  the  rel^bus 
movement 

There  can  be  no  positivism  in  theology,  however.  Religion  and 
theology  have  been  so  closely  allied  in  past  stages  of  their  career,  tiat 
they  have  often  been  mistaken  as  identical ;  but  if  religion  continue 
to  advance,  it  must  break  to  pieces,  and  come  out  of,  its  theologkal 
shell.  What  was  indispensable  to  the  earlier  stages  of  development 
becomes  an  incumbrance  later  in  life.  Theology  is  the  incident, 
religion  the  essence,  the  constant  quality :  and  thus  will  survive  long 
after  the  other  has  perished. 

Should  the  inquiry  be  made,  "  What  comes  next  in  the  career  of 
religion  after  the  positive  phase  ? "  we  might  answer  by  asking,  "What 
comes  next  in  the  career  of  human  thought  after  the  positive  phase?" 
Whether  it  be  an  ascending  or  a  descending  series,  we  know  not 
When  we  are  without  adequate  data,  it  becomes  us  not  to  decide. 
Hiunan  experience  may  not*  have  advanced  sufficiently  far  on  the 
curve  of  development,  to  enable  us  as  yet  to  calculate  the  path  of  the 
entire  orbit  The  positive  movement  has  no  doubt  a  career  of  its 
own,  and  it  is  in  that,  it  will  be  the  pride  and  glory  of  mankind  to 
establish  more  surely  than  heretofore,  their  claims  to  the  dignity  of 
truly  rational  and  religious  beings. 

To  assume  that  we  are  the  best  of  mankind  and  the  sole  reci{Hents 
of  divine  favor  has  always  been  the  trick  of  intellectual  narrowness. 
In  its  isolated  condition,  every  nation  of  ancient  times  might  nurse  its* 
vanity  with  comparatively  little  disturbance,  and  it  was  pretty  sore  to 
entertain  the  conceit  that  it  was  itself  morally  the  best,  if  not  physi- 
cally the  strongest  people  in  the  world.  Individuals  who  see  Httle  of 
mankind,  are  more  apt  than  travelled  persons,  to  fall  into  a  similar 
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error.  This  conceit  of  self-superiority  has  been  especially  prominent 
in  connection  with  the  religious  feelings  of  mankind.  As  we  all  know, 
each  religion  of  the  world  is  held  by  i^  votaries  to  be  the  only  true 
one ;  —  we  are  in  the  fold,  and  all  others  are  outside  of  it  The  same 
has  been  true  of  the  sects  of  any  particular  religion;  —  God  looks 
upon  our  people  with  a  little  more  favor  than  upon  any  others.  In- 
deed it  was  once  a  prevalent  dogma  that  God  foreordained  a  part  of 
mankind  to  eternal  happiness,  and  left  the  rest  —  far  the  greater  por- 
tion— to  eternal  reprobation  ;  and  we,  the  elect,  must  insist  upon 
close  communion,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  consecrated  table  is 
not  ours,  but  the  Lord's.  When  a  Metonali  or  a  Persian  breaks  the 
dishes  from  which  a  Christian  has  eaten,  in  order  the  more  certainly 
to  escape  defilement,  or,  when  the  antinomian  shuts  out  his  fellow 
Christians  from  the  Lord's  table,  —  these  we  may  regard  as  extreme 
manifestations  of  superstitious  bigotry  and  exclusiveness.  But,  is  it  not 
bigotry  of  the  same  type  to  refuse  religious  recognition  to  the  so-called 
atheist  who  is  an  earnest,  noble  man,  with  sympathy  for  his  fellow 
creatures,  and  ready  even  to  sacrifice  himself  for  what  he  deems  a 
good  ?  May  we  not  justly  regard  these  narrow  notions  which  exclude 
some  of  the  most  sincere  lovers  of  truth  from  the  domain  of  religion, 
as  firagmentary  and  mistaken  }  The  bigotry  and  spiritual  pride  which 
close  their  doors  against  great  thinkers  and  good  men,  men  devoted 
to  science,  education,  and  the  elevation  of  the  people,  noble,  earnest, 
working  men,  —  the  arbitrary  and  ill-founded  test  which  would  rule 
out  some  of  the  best  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  entire  nations 
from  religious  recognition  and  send  them  to  hell  because  they  have 
not  accepted  certain  dogmas  and  patronized  certain  ecclesiastical 
organizations,  —  may  we  not  justly  regard  these  as  errors  of  the  in- 
tellectual night  from  which  we  are  emerging  —  errors  which  are 
doomed  to  disappear  before  the  evolution  and  spread  of  scientific 
knowledge,  the  wider  recognition  of  the  scientific  methods  of  research, 
together  with  the  general  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  accompany- 
ing development  of  human  sympathy  and  of  the  knowledge  and  in- 
stinct of  justice? 

This  conceit,  and  selfishness,  and  bigotry,  and  exclusiveness,  which 
is  born  and  nurtured  of  ignorance,  is  passing  away,  and  in  the  wreck 
of  systems,  only  that  one  will  survive  which  is  broad  enough  to  com- 
prehend all  who  are  faithful  to  their  own  convictions  of  right  and 
duty.  A  power  is  developing  above  the  spirit  of  sect,  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  partition  walls  are  breaking  down,  and  the  very  instinct 
of  religion  becoming  more  catholic  and  cosmopolitan.  The  assump- 
tions of  self-righteousness  and  exclusiveness  are  incompatible  with  an 
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enlarged  culture.  The  conviction  is  becoming  irresistible  that  it  is 
not  the  acceptance  of  dogma,  nor  worship  by  prescribed  forms,  but 
excellence  of  life,  of  character,  that  should  constitute  the  standard  of 
Religious  recognition.  Brave  words  have  by  no  means  been  uttered 
in  vain.  It  is  religious  to  be  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  a  noble  end ; 
it  is  irreligious  to  be  absorbed  in  utter  selfishness^  and  to  fritter  life 
away  with  never  a  manly  purpose.  Religion  does  mean  work ;  ear- 
nestness does  redeem ;  sham  kills. 

In  a  sense  different  from  any  herein  stated,  this  is  but  part  <^  a 
movement  which  is  universal  The  tendency  is  from  what  is  frag- 
mentary, isolated,  and  disjointed  to  what  is  qiore  complete,  com|Ke- 
hensive,  and  united.  As  in  the  political  movement,  progress  has  been 
from  clans,  tribes,  and  p>etty  principalities  to  kingdoms  and  empires, 
and  now  manifestly  toward  continental  unity;  so  in  religion,  the 
movement  is  from  isolation  and  exclusiveness  to  greater  liberaliQr  and 
breadth  of  religious  sentiment,  and  the  wider  scope  of  fraternal  rec- 
ognition ;  and  to  this  very  end,  a  seemingly  antagonistic  movement 
—  the  multiplication  of  sects  —  has  itself  largely  contributed. 

Besides  its  historical  and  logical  supports,  this  view  of  religion  has 
for  a  liberal  mind  what  the  exclusive  and  dogmatic  systems  have  not 
While  each  of  them  "  cantons  out  its  little  Goshen,"  and  contracts 
the  range  of  its  sympathies,  this  makes  ample  provision  for  the  reli- 
gious recognition  of  all  grades  of  religious  people,  from  the  stolid  wor- 
shipper who  mumbles  to  his  uncouth  images,  to  the  man  of  science 
who  worships  in  spirit  and  in  work.  The  one  is  intolerant  by  the 
very  conditions  of  its  existence ;  the  other  completely  exterminates 
bigotry,  takes  the  virus  out  of  the  odium  theologicum,  and  throws 
the  mantle  of  brotherhood  and  toleration  over  all. 

J.  Stahl  Pattsrson. 


THE   TEMPLE. 

IN  some  old  legend  of  the  vanished  Past, 
Some  half-forgotten  story, 
Some  tale  of  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
Or  Athens'  primal  glory, 

We  read  of  those,  who  in  their  fullest  prime 

Faded  from  mortal  vision, 
The  great  grand  heroes  of  the  early  time, 

Who  walk  the  fields  Elysian. 

They  dwelt  with  men  on  earth,  and  then  were  not; 

But  in  some  temple  splendid. 
Their  statues  stand,  a  pale  majestic  throng, 

By  white-robed  priests  attended. 

And  so,  I  thought,  our  friendships  £^t  and  firm, 

No  chance  nor  change  could  sever, 
Suddenly  vanish  from  our  longing  eyes, 

And  disappear  forever. 

It  may  be  they  are  walking  with  the  gods, 

O'er  meadows  ever  vernal, 
Or  set  as  constellations  in  the  skies. 

Light  up  the  heavens  eternal. 

But  we,  left  desolate,  can  only  carve 

From  tender  recollections, 
A  calm,  white  statue  in  our  heart  of  hearts, 

Incensed  with  sweet  aflfections. 

There  priestly  thoughts  pace  reverent,  to  and  fro. 

Before  the  altar  holy. 
While  from  the  shrine  the  fragrant,  dusky  clouds, 

Rise  solemnly  and  slowly. 

And  when  the  toil  of  busy  day  is  o'er. 

And  Memory  opes  her  portals. 
We  glide  within  the  silent  temple's  door, 

And  dwell  with  the  Immortals. 

L.F. 


"THE  BLOOD  OF  CHRIST." 

THE  one  doctrine  most  prominent  in  the  mass  of  preaching  and 
religious  literature  of  our  day  is,  the  efficacy  of  blood  to  cleanse 
the  soul  from  sin.  Nor  is  the  notion  peculiar  to  our  time  or  our  re- 
ligion, but  seems  to  take  on  more  distinctness  as  we  pass  the  limits  of 
civilization,  or  look  back  into  antiquity.  The  blood  of  man  or  beast 
has  always  laved  the  altars  of  the  gods. 

This  theory  of  purification  is  set  forth  with  sufficient  grossness  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  one  is  continually  running  upon  the  assa- 
tion  that  the  blood  of  Christ,  shed  once  for  all,  washes  every  believer 
of  his  guilt. 

Now  what  is  the  truth  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  ?  Wherein 
is  the  true  religious  significance  of  blood,  which,  under  one  or  anotfaa 
repulsive  form,  has  been  made  to  stain  every  system  of  £uth  the  world 
has  known  ? 

There  is  a  story  of  an  Oriental  monarch  that  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  view  I  propose  to  develop.     His  daughter,  having  formed  an  ar- 
dent attachment  for  one  of  his  subjects  of  a  rank  unsuited  to  coimec- 
tion  with  royalty,  setting  connubial  above  filial  affection  or  obedience, 
ran  away  with  her  lover.     The  father,  by  the  exercise  of  his  absolute 
authority,  soon  procured  the  arrest  and  return  of  the  fugitives.     ELnow- 
ing  his  power,  they  deemed  of  course  that  tlieir  fate  was  sealed,  dot 
they  must  expiate  their  hardihood  with  their  lives.     In  this  despairii^ 
state  of  mind  they  awaited  in  chains,  the  hour  that  should  bring  them 
before  the  king.     Summoned  at  length  into  his  presence,  dejected 
and  hopeless,  they  presented  themselves.     They  expected  to  meet  a 
cold,  relentless  judge,  pale  with  wrath,  and  carried  by  his  indignation 
beyond  the  bounds  of  human  sympathy.     Scarcely  dared  they  look 
up  in  his  face,  so  shamed  they  were,  and  smitten  with  fear ;  but,  sur- 
prised by  his  gentle  tone  of  address,  they  ventured  to  raise  their  eyes. 
Still  greater  surprise  came  over  them  then  to  see  what  genial  warmth 
and  benignity  was  in  his  countenance.     Instead  of  foaming  with  an- 
ger, he  sat  composed  and  dignified  upon  his  throne ;  and  in  the  &ce 
that  they  had  thought  to  see  white  with  vengeful  emotion,  the  wann 
blood  coursed  freely  and  showed  no  lack  of  tender  feeling.     His  ]ocik 
betrayed  the  consciousness  that,  had  he  been  one  of  them,  he  mi^^t 
under  the  same  circumstances,  have  done  the  same  thing,     Instantly 
hope  sprang  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  guilty  pair.     At  sight  of  the  blood 
that  flushed  with  sympathy  the  father's  face,  they  threw  themselves  at 
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his  feet,  and  found  strength  to  implore  his  pardon,  which  was  freely 
granted.  Thus  by  his  blood,  we  may  say,  they  were  cleansed  of  their 
sin,  for  first,  by  sight  of  it,  they  were  emboldened  to  ask  forgiveness, 
and  then,  by  virtue  of  his  having  it,  he  was  able  to  absolve  them. 

Now,  upon  reflection,  we  find  this  is  the  way  it  is  always.  Forgive- 
ness springs  out  of  the  sensuous  nature,  from  the  human  flesh  and 
blood.  A  fiiU  habit  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  good  nature. 
Corpulency  commonly  involves  charity,  that  is,  love,  good  feeling,  and 
so  covers  a  multitude  of  sin.  Magnanimity  means,  practically,  a  large 
body,  almost  as  certainly  as  a  large  mind.  At  all  events,  it  seldom 
subsists  without  the  veins  and  arteries  being  well  filled.  You  look 
for  generosity  where  the  blood  flows  full  and  free ;  and  for  meanness 
where  there  is  a  lack  of  this  vital  current.  If  you  were  soliciting  aid 
for  a  needy  person,  and  should  come  upon  a  promiscuous  assemblage 
of  strangers,  you  would  not  be  likely  first  to  approach  some  little, 
sickly  man  of  lean  and  wizened  and  colorless  visage ;  you  would  be 
instinctively  drawn  to  persons  of  fair  and  open  face,  of  large  and  lib- 
eral form  —  to  flesh  and  blood  for  sympathy.  You  might  not  always 
find  it  there,  but  the  indications  all  point  that  way.  On  the  contrary, 
if  a  thin,  cold  face  does  after  all  prove  to  have  a  warm  heart  beneath, 
you  may  be  sure  it  has  sometime  been  fed  with  a  plentiful  flow  of  the 
life  current,  and  that  that  face  has  not  always  been  the  shadow  that 

it  is. 

The  sensuous  element  is  the  generous,  forgiving  element.  It  is 
blood,  not  blood  spilt,  coagulated,  cold  and  dead,  but  warm  and  gush- 
ing in  human  veins,  that  softens  this  otherwise  hard,  unfeeling  nature, 
and  makes  it  yield  to  circumstances,  and  generously  overlook  inju- 
ries. It  relieves  the  penitent  of  his  sins  by  meeting  him  half-way  with 
abundant  tenderness  and  sympathy.  It  somehow  seems  to  act  from 
a  sense  of  obligation  in  this  matter ;  to  ease  the  burden  of  sin,  know- 
ing that  it  is  itself  the  cause  of  sin  ;  that  it  is  a  fire  in  the  blood  that 
leads  people  into  the  wrong  course ;  that  "  it  is  the  carnal  mind  that 
is  at  enmity  against  God ; "  that  "  flesh  and  blood  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  And  well  we  know  that  without  this  same 
blood,  so  ready  to  repair  its  own  ravages,  there  is  no  remission  of  sins, 
no  way  the  soul  can  enter  heaven.  Is  the  fair,  human  blood  that  is  in 
my  brother's  veins,  the  generous  life-current  that  is  ever  renewing  it- 
self from  an  exhaustless  store,  from  the  food  that  nature  dispenses  to 
her  child,  and  firom  the  vast  atmosphere  in  which  she  has  wrapped  the 
earth  —  it  is  this  that  enables  him  to  look  kindly  on  me,  even  when  I 
have  done  him  wrong,  and  freely  to  forgive  me  when  I  manifest  a  de- 
sire to  be  forgiven. 
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There  is  no  trouble  in  seeing  how  a  man  may  be  sympathetic  and 
forgiving.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  he  can  help  it  His  nature  reqaiii^ 
him  to  relent  and  be  kind.  We  say  he  is  no  man  if  he  does  not;  ttit 
he  has.  no  heart  in  him.  This  being  of  flesh  and  blood  is  boond  to 
feel,  and  to  be  governed  by  his  feeling  much  more  than  by  hia  judg- 
ment His  material  nature  may  make  him  a  sinner,  bat  by  it.oqj^ 
•does  he  become  divine,  by  it  only  does  he  learn  how  sweet  and 
blessed  it  is  to  be  merciful  where  he  might  be  only  jns^  tender  and 
kind  where  he  might  be  hard  and  oppressive. 

Now  one  of  the  mischiefs  of  the  conception  that  God  is  a  spirit^  and 
only  a  spirit,  is  to  strip  him  of  this  very  quality  so  lovely  in  nuOL 
Directly  we  take  this  view  we  unavoidably  fashion  God  wholly  ate 
our  mental  powers.  This  Being  who  is  pure  spirit,  we  say,  can  have 
no  heart  no  feeling ;  he  is  simply  the  perfection  of  tbd^t  and  wiD. 
There  is  no  warmth,  no  tenderness,  no  bloi?d  in  him.  Thoag|i  HeB 
swell  to  the  dimensions  of  half  the  universe,  he  looks  indiffisrenl^ 
upon  all  its  agony.  Though  the  whole  earth  perish,  he  cares  not 
Everything  is  fixed  by  the  stem  mandate  of  inflexible  law.  Them 
is  no  care,  no  considerateness,  no  mercy,  no  letting  \xp,  anywhfRL 
£ver3rthing  is  cut  in  straight  lines,  and  nothing  yields  or  bends  a  l;uk* 

It  is  clear  enough  that  this  *^  wooden  view  of  things,**  as  a  lac^  Imf^ 
pily  characterizes  it,  excludes  all  notion  of  pardon.  Where  Jud^  and 
Executive  have  no  heart,  pleading  and  prayer  are  idle  vapcmngl 
The  cry  of  anguish  rising  from  all  the  hells,  the  agony  of  prayer  goiof 
up  from  the  whole  earth,  fall  without  effect  upon  the  ear  of  this  in- 
palpable  Being,  etherealized  to  the  point  of  spiritual  tenuity,  and  exist- 
ing only  as  an  Idea,  a  Law,  a  Force. 

But  why  posit  such  a  God  ?  Why  take  as  the  type  of  his  beiq;  a 
disembodied  soul,  a  soul  cut  loose  from  substance,  shorn  of  heart  md 
feeling,  and  all  the  generous  qualities  of  this  sensuous  nature  1  If 
man  is  a  type  of  God  at  all,  why  not  be  his  entirely  ?  Why  sin|^  cot 
this  mental  part  and  say,  in  that  alone  the  human  images  the  diviiiel 
A  man  goes  from  his  own  personality  to  God's  rationally  enough  ;  he 
says, '  I  am  conscious ;  God  must  have  consciousness.  I  thi^  apd 
will ;  God  thinks  and  wills.'  But  why  stop  here  ?  why  not  go  on  to 
say,  I  feel,  and  God  must  feel  ?  or,  rather,  why  does  he  not  begin  bf 
saying  this  ? 

If  man  has  anything  that  is  like  God,  it  must  be  that  which  b  noblest 
and  best  in  him.  And  if  we  would  step  from  this  highest  beiog 
know  to  the  Supreme,  we  should  start  from  the  point  diat  is 
in  him.  And  what  is  that  ?  What  quality  by  common  fonftfTit  Is 
called  the  divine  in  man  ?    Is  it  the  power  to  think  ?    Do  we  ciJl 
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Aristotle  divine,  because  he  could  thread  so  well  the  intricate  paths  of 
4iiiiosopby  ?  or  Newton,  because  he  conld  follow  the  stars  in  their 
mines  i  Not  at  alL  These  men  were  only  great.  Do  we  call 
m^oteon  I.  divine,  or  Andrew  Johnson,  because  with  equally  indom- 
tiUe  ^irits,  though  somewhat  unequal  abilities,  one  moulded  a 
Klfon  and  almost  a  continent  by  the  tremendous  force  of  his  charac- 
tr;  tnd  die  other  doggedly  obstructs  with  his  own  will  the  will  of  the 
BOBt  ^inmanageable  people  in  the  worid  7  Not  by  any  means.  We 
to  not  so  abuse  language.  Nobody  has  ever  thou^t  of  confounding 
itiDng-mindedness  with  heavenly  mindedness.  Great  power  of  thought, 
^eat  power  of  will  —  these  do  not  make  a  man  godlike.  The  crani- 
al is  not  the  home  of  the  divinities.  To  be  headstrong  is,  indeed,  not 
It  all  in  the  direction  of  being  divine.  The  divine  thing  in  man  is 
be  heart  —  feeling,  sympathy,  love.  The  language  of  modems  is  all 
aevidence  of  this.  The  man  of  heart,  of  sensibility,  of  pure  and 
■etMTOUS  impulses,  is  the  man  of  God  the  world  over,  without  any  ref- 
Kcnce  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  or  force  of  character  he  may  have. 

Look  now  at  the  strange  confusion  of  ideas  in  that  view  of  God 
ridch  not  only  does  not  begin  by  predicating  of  him  what  is  divinest 
a  man,  but  leaves  it  out  altogether.  Man  is  godlike  when  he  has  a 
leart  to  feel  for  ^e  woes  of  others ;  God  himself  has  no  heart  and 
eds  for  nothing!  Man  is  divine  when  he  forgives  injuries,  and  has 
xmpassion  on  his  enemies ;  the  Divine  Being  never  pities  or  for- 
iJMS  I  The  godly  man  is  gentle,  kind,  easily  entreated  ;  God  himself 
9  hard,  exacting,  and  implacable  as  fate  I 

This  confusion  arises  from  expressing  an  anti^hrisrian  sentiment 
n  language  strongly  modified  by  Christian  ideas.  The  time  was 
vhen  humane  feelings,  it  seems,  did  not  suggest  a  divine  character. 
rbe  heroes  of  antiquity  who  were  deified  do  not  appear  to  owe  their 
ilevationto  any  qualities  of  heart  which  we  regard  as\-irtues.  Strength 
ind  beauty  were  the  divine  attributes  in  those  days.  That  warm  sen- 
itbUities  and  a  forgiving  disposition  are  godlike,  is  an  idea  which,  if 
t  did  not  originate  with,  has  certainly  been  signally  emphasized  by 
i^bristianity.  Indeed,  this  may  be  said  to  be,  on  the  human  side,  its 
ssential  idea. 

How  has  this  idea  been  so  deeply  impressed  upon  the  Chrisdan 
rorid? 

Jesus  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  conception  of 

tender,  compassionate  God  whom  he  always  called  his  Father.  But 
:  is  probable  ttiat  not  even  his  clearness  of  expression,  and  his  exam- 
le  -of  faith,  would  have  sufficed  to  impress  his  view  upon  any  consid- 
rable  part  of  ^e  world,  had  it  not  been  for  a  doctrine  which  early 
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began  to  develop  itself  in  tbe  Churdi,  the  doGtrine  that  JtSM  UniaU 
is  God.  While  men  continued  to  think  of  God  as  a  spirit,  Aey  eorii 
not,  except  by  a  breach  of  reason,  attribute  to  him  pity,  love,  or  of 
of  the  finer  human  qualities  that  we  call  sentiments.  He  iras  "^Mt 
out  form  and  void,  cold  and  inexorable  as  law,  a  shadow,  a  QkA 
We  know  the  impression  that  is  commonly  made  by  the  appeaimei^ 
or  fancied  appearance,  of  a  ghost.  We  feel  a  shrinking  at  ^e  tboq^ 
of  it  Its  luuids,  if  they  touch  us,  are  icy  cokL  There  is  no  kivc^ « 
tenderness  in  it  As  it  draws  near,  we  shudder,  or  fly  away.  It  miff 
be  the  spriteof  a  dear  father  gone  be&ve,but  we  lode  not  ftur  afitflM^ 
fondness  in  its  shadowy  form.  Hamlet  crouches  in  terror  bebre  te 
ghost,  even  when  he  knows  it  is  his  father.  So,  though  Jesm  aadht 
few  like  him  insist  that  this  Infinite  Ghost  is  the  loving  Father  of  4 
men,  for  the  most  part,  think  of  him  with  trembling,  a^d  are  fiun  lb 
fly  in  terror  fi-om  his  manifestation.  This  sensuous  nattane  fhridoi 
affiighted  fi-om  that  shadowy  Being,  and  hastens  to  clothe  him  ki  il 
hard  and  cold  and  unlovely  attributes.  It  will  not  believe  tlwmii 
any  warmth  or  feeling  in  him. 

To  meet  this  very  difficulty  the  doctrine  was  developed,  im  ^ 
order  of  Providence,  that  God  had  appeared  in  the  person  of  die  mil 
Jesus — taken  upon  himself  flesh  and  blood.  This  was  a  levdaliQKi 
It  opened  a  crevice  in  the  hard  wall  of  fate,  through  lAidi  latti  oln^ 
tained  a  glimpse  of  the  heart  of  God.  They  saw  him  gentle  and  kU 
and  full  of  unutterable  love.  Before,  when  they  thought  of  him  i(it 
Spirit,  they  would  as  soon  think  of  asking  some  avenging  ghost,  haflbl^ 
ing  the  house  of  its  murderer,  to  forgive  the  crime,  as  to  ask  Godtfr 
forgive  sin ;  now,  as  they  see  him  warm  with  sensuous  life,  wiA  t 
hiunan  heart  beating  in  his  bosom,  they  pour  out  before  him  Arfr 
penitential  tears,  confident  that  he  will  be  moved  by  their  entrei^^ 
and  forgive  their  sins  of  how  deep  soever  a  dye.  ''The  Moodtf 
Christ,"  generous,  human  blood  in  the  veins  of  a  God,  "  cleanseth  fmt 
all  sin."  That  is  to  say,  it  assures  the  soul  of  pardon,  just  as  lit 
same  crimson  current,  touching  with  expressive  tenderness  thefiujetf 
the  Oriental  king,  assured  the  fiigitive  lovers  that  they  would  be  sgatxi^ 
and  acknowledged  as  children  of  the  royal  family.  The  soul  ^Mt  seoi 
in  Jesus  its  God,  has  none  of  the  old  dread  of  a  Ghost 

To  look  a  little  into  the  reason  of  this.  The  effect  of  thinkiD(;tf 
God  always  as  a  spirit  is  to  harden  and  stiffen  him  into  Law,  whfck 
never  bends,  but  breaks  everything  that  comes  in  its  way.  Man  p/t* 
ceives  enough  of  this  law  as  it  applies  to  him  to  fasten  upon  fai»90dt 
the  consciousness  of  sin.  The  law  is  perfect  and  demands 
ness ;  human  nature  is  imperfect  and  unable  to  satisfy  the 
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Conscious  of  this  perfect  lart,  and  of  his  own  inabili^  to  meet  its  re- 
^turemcnts,  roan  is  burdened  with  2  sense  of  his  failure,  and  the  curse 
if  the  law  rests  upon  him.  How  shall  he  be  relieved  of  this  burden  i 
How  deliver  himself  from  this  curse,  from  the  state  of  inharmony  with 
die  perfect  Being,  and  reach  the  chord  which  vibrates  in  unison  with 
Jie  whole?  Only  apprehending  in  God  as  the  supreme  attribute. 
Love  ;  by  recognizing  him  nat  merely  as  a  law,  an  energizing  force,  a 
soral  essence,  but  as  a  merciful,  forbearing,  loving  Being  as  well ;  as 
laving,  like  man,  to  complement  his  spiritual  nature,  the  quality  of 
[eeling,  the  sensibility  that  belongs  to  the  heart. 

"The  understanding,"  says  Feuerbach,  "judges  only  according  to 
Lhe  stringency  of  law ;  the  heart  accommodates  itself  in  considerate, 
iexuent,  relenting.  No  man  is  sufficient  for  the  law  which  moral  per- 
lection  sets  before  us ;  but,  for  that  reason,  neither  is  the  law  suffi- 
aent  for  man,  for  the  heart Love  is  the  middle  term,  the  sub- 
stantial bond,  the  principle  of  reconciliation  between  the  perfect  and 
the  imperfect,  the  sinless  and  sinful  being,  the  universal  and  the  indi- 
ridual,  the  divine  and  the  human."  Love  that  does  this  is  no  mystic, 
risionary  thing,  floating  in  the  head  of  a  dreamer,  and  affirmed, 
igaiost  reason,  of  an  immaterial  Being,  but  real  love,  such  as  throbs 
in  human  breasts,  a  love  vital,  having  flesh  and  blood  for  its  basis  and 
irorking  mightily  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  living.  That  love  alone  that 
is  bom  out  of  human  flesh  ^[id  blood,  has  absolution  for  the  sins  that 
lesh  and  blood  tommil.  A  being  influenced  only  by  moral  princi- 
oles,  can  never  forgive  a  breach  of  moral  law.  He  who  traverses  the 
aw  is  run  over  and  broken  by  the  law.  Unmitigated  judgment  falls 
ipoo  the  bead  of  the  criminal  when  the  judge  adheres  strictly  to  the 
itatute  and  puts  no  heart,  no  kindly  human  blood  into  his  decisions. 

Han  stands  before  his  Judge  and  pleads  guilty.  He  feels  the  sword 
uf  the  absolute  law  hanging  over  him  and  ready  to  bury  itself  in  their 
heart.  What  recourse  has  he  ?  None  whatever,  white  he  looks  on 
the  bloodless  side  of  the  Divine  character,  while  he  regards  God  as 
an  immaterial  Will,  an  infinite  Thought,  a  universal  Force,  a  Holy 
Grhost.  But  let  him  see  Him  as  a  man,  the  purest,  the  gentlest,  the 
Jest  of  men  ;  let  the  humanity,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  appear 
>n  the  judgment  seat,  warm  with  its  sensuous  life,  and  beaming  with 
ympathy,  and  there  is  a  way  open  to  find  reiief  from  sin.  Heart  re- 
ponds  to  heart,  and  love  bridges  over  the  gulf  that  separates  man 
roni  God.  Before  this  universal  solvent,  remorse,  fear,  and  all  enmi- 
ies  disappear.  The  Father,  touched  as  a  man  with  the  feeling  of 
lortal  infirmities,  bends  pityingly  over  his  child.  In  the  face  of  the 
on,  the  sinner  sees  a  compassionate,  forgiving  God,     What  wonder 
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then  that  Christians  should  say,  as  they  bring  up  this  Being  before 
minds,  his  countenance  all  aglow  with  tenderest  sjrmpathy,  ^Tbt 
blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."    Only  a  glimmer  of  Ae 

• 

truth  at  the  bottom  of  this  may  ever  have  crossed  the  mind  of  tbt 
apostle  who  wrote  it,  but  the  truth  when  it  is  reached  will  be  found  tD 
refer,  not  to  blood  poured  out  in  crucifixion  by  the  nails  tiiat  puiio- 
tured  the  hero's  hands,  or  the  spear  thrust  in  his  side,  —  ikaiwatmi 
the  ground  and  had  no  more  worth, — ^but  to  living  blood  in  thepenoir 
of  this  man,  who  was  at  the  same  time  God,  assuring  the  hAMaii 
the  clemency  of  the  being  in  whom  its  crimson  ciurent  flowed  so  bqjjj^ 
and  fair. 

The  deification  of  Christ  was  the  first  great  triumph  of  tn^  rdig^ 
philosophy.  It  gave  God  a  heart,  without  which  it  were  impossMe 
to  love  him,  or  to  be  loved  by  him.  Religion  without  die  idett  of  t 
God-man  —  at  least  one  such  —  is  scarcely  possible.  Prayer  tp  a 
Law,  a  Force,  an  inexorable  Will,  is  as  idle  as  talking  to  die  wiadL 
But  a  man,  raised  to  the  godhead,  fills  it  with  all  tenderness  and  jiij 
and  love.  The  mind  has  placed  before  it  an  object  which  it  ean 
fondly  worship,  hopefully,  rationally  implead.  Thus  b  it  made  possi- 
ble for  God  to  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  who  sees  the  FaAer  ia 
the  person  of  one  of  his  sons.  It  is  the  sublimer  justice  that  we  cdl 
mercy,  the  justice  that  the  heart  teaches,  the  justice  we  see  f<jqwi[?fff<i 
in  the  exuberant  life  of  nature. 

But  while  the  apotheosis  of  one  man,  pre-eminentiy  wortiiy,  is  dw 
grandest  triumph  theology  has  yet  made,  it  is  but  one  step  toward  die 
true  basis  of  religion.  It  is  not  enough  to  single  out  a  single  indiind- 
ual  of  the  race,  and  make  him  God ;  man,  as  such,  should  be  bdd 
divine.  The  Word  is  made  flesh  and  dwells  among  us,  not  for  six 
months,  or  a  year,  or  two,  or  three,  but  for  all  time.  God  becomes 
man  and  man  becomes  God  perpetually.  The  universal  man  b  the 
divine  man.  The  All  is  God,  and  while  he  is  Spirit  he  is  Substance 
too  —  unbending  law  on  one  side,  and  generous,  overflowing,  pardoo- 
ing  love  on  the  other ;  as  represented  by  the  conscience,  the  intellect, 
rigid  as  the  hand  of  fate ;  as  represented  by  the  heart,  considentt^ 
relenting,  beneficent 

The  blood  of  Jesus  is  spilt  and  gone  to  dust,  and  it  is  only  by* 
constant  effort  of  retrospection  that  any  one  is  benefited  by  it  We 
must  bring  him  back  in  the  flesh  before  our  minds  in  all  the  freshneas 
and  vigor  of  his  youth,  and  see  God  in  the  living  man,  or  it  goes  tt 
nothing.  There  is  a  certain  charm  that  age  throws  over  thingSySv 
distance  in  time,  as  in  space,  has  its  enchantment,  making  the  pest 
look  like  a  golden  age,  while  its  heroes,  by  a  sort  of  mirage,  loom  op 
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ry  gods.  But  human  nature  was  never  any  better  than  il  is  now, 
t  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  was  ever  so  good.  Of  one 
[  have  all  nations  been  made,  and,  in  men  of  the  same  high  order, 
tnanifests  himself  in  drops  not  less  pure  than  flushed  the  face  of 
.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  they  who  see  no  signs  of  God  in  the  per- 
of  the  living  to-day,  would  have  been  equally  blind  if  they  had 
at  the  Christian  era,  and,  with  the  conservative  Jews,  would  have 
gazing  back  at  Moses  and  the  prophets,  while  the  kingliest  son 
)d  walked  daily  before  them  in  the  guise  of  a  laborer,  talking  of 
ngdom. 

s  the  blood  of  humanity  in  which  God  presents  to  us  continually 
ensuous,  loving  side  of  his  own  nature.  For  this  it  flies  to  the 
:  of  modesty  when  a  thought  impure  or  unjust  rises  in  the  mind, 
rarms  with  interest  the  countenance  of  the  generous  soul  when 
is  work  to  be  done  or  money  to  be  spent  for  a  noble  cause,  and 
I  with  sympathy  each  gentle,  feeling  face,  at  recitial  of  any  story 
fering  or  wrong,  giving  in  all  the  warmth  and  yearning,  in  all  the 
icy  and  long-suffering  of  the  human  heart,  an  expression  of  the 
5  commiseration.  When,  in  the  devotion  of  a  man  to  his  friend 
t  household,  when,  in  the  readiness  of  brother  and  sister  to  care 
uffer  for  each  other,  when,  in  the  love  of  a  mother  for  her  child, 
e  led  to  realize  that  we  see,  not  merely  the  likeness  of  God,  but 
himself^  the  way  in  which  this  Being  can  forgive  sin  will  not  be 
to  understand ;  and  the  moment  we  see  him  thus  we  shall  find 
Ives  placed  at  rapport  with  him,  and,  as  by  a  new  birth,  relieved 
'  burden  of  sin  —  in  the  highly  wrought  figure  of  the  Apocalypse, 
lied  and  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 
od,  fresh  and  flowing  in  human  veins,  imparting  life  and  beauty 
enderness  to  man,  is  quite  another  thing  from  spilt  blood,  after 
I  the  religious  world  has  gone  mad.  One  is  the  sign  and  symbol 
eetness,  gentleness,  love ;  the  other  is  the  token  of  cruelty  and 
ssion.  It  requires  a  long  time  to  harden  the  sensibilities  to  the 
of  blood  poured  out,  so  as  not  to  make  the  heart  sick  and  keep 
mpathetic  currents  from  curdling  in  the  veins  ;  and  nothing  but 
icessant  repetition  of  the  thought  saves  the  good  people  who 
it  always  in  mind  from  being  horrified  by  it.  Look  at  these  two 
'es,  and  compare  their  effect  upon  you.  See  that  youth,  full  of 
nd  vigor,  warmed  and  animated  by  the  vital  streams  that,  pro- 
1  by  his  beating  heart,  rush  through  innumerable  conduits  over 
»rm,  painting  it  with  such  exquisite  hues  as  no  artist  can  ever 
,  and  making  every  limb  and  feature  expressive  of  keen  sensi- 
and  a  wondrous  power  of  love.     It  is  a  goodly  sight.     It  fills 
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one  with  satisfaction,  with  pleasing  and  inspiring  s%„iaations.  One 
feels  like  putting  into  the  mouth  of  this  fiadr  figure  the  words,  **  He 
who  has  seen  me,  has  seen  the  Father."  Look  again.  An  a^MMn 
has  plunged  a  dagger  into  the  heart  of  that  youth,  and  the  life  com&L 
whose  pulsations  had  created  such  richness  of  sensuous  ej^nression,  is 
gushing  out  upon  the  ground,  and  there  it  stands  a  dark  and  faideoai 
puddle !  As  your  eye  meets  it,  how  you  turn  away  in  horror  I  It  hat 
lost  its  power  to  tell  of  sympathy,  of  a  tender,  benignant  God.  It  hM 
no  more  attractiveness ;  it  is  loathesome,  and  you  make  haste  to  get 
it  out  of  your  sight 

This  is  the  difference  between  the  power  of  life  and  the  power  of 
death ;  between  God  revealed  in  the  life  blood  of  the  world  and  God 
dead  and  buried  with  the  spilt  blood  of  any  one.  It  is  the  life  of  God 
in  humanity,  disclosing  the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  the  dhuie 
character,  which  has  power  to  cleanse  the  soul  from  sin  and  fill  it  with 
immortal  hope  and  joy.  It  is  the  living,  throbbing  heart  of  man,  wfakh 
is  the  heart  of  God  as  well,  that  draws  out  the  stings  of  remacie  and 
imparts  the  blessedness  of  absolution.  •  The  soul  of  things,  we  per- 
ceive, is  love ;  the  supreme  law,  beneficence.  It  is  no  Nemesis,  no 
fieshless,  avenging  Ghost  that  we  approach  in  prayer  and  exalt  in  soog; 
it  is  the  God  whose  type,  whose  image,  nay,  whose  very  seU^  is  whit 
is  divinest  in  man ;  the  strength  of  devotion,  the  glory  of  seU-nenoii* 
ciation,  the  love  that  wells  out  of  the  infinite  deeps  of  the  heart  ^ 
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"  Who  shapes  his  Godhead  out  of  flesh  or  stone, 
Knows  not  a  God ;  but  he  who  lives  like  one.' 


XV. 

Considering  the  exceeding  demands  the  mind  makes  oa  4^ 
senses,  and  their  tendency  to  idolatry,  it  were  strange  if  the  fidth  in 
one  God,  personal  and  invisible,  to  be  worshipped  without  iaaa^ 
graven  or  conceived,  should  find  followers  —  a  theism  thus  sjriritna* 
and  remote  from  the  senses,  seeking  symbols  in  pure  thou^  beinS 
attainable  by  the  spiritually  illuminated  only.  Yet  a  faith  less  intd- 
lectual  and  personal,  any  school  of  theology  not  grounded  hercinf 
any  creed  founded  on  two  or  more  principles,  —  on  substance,  on 
force,  law,  tradition,  miracle,  authority, —  is  but  a  covert  atheism,  ho«- 
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ever  honestly  believed,  ending  in  nihilism  and  necessity.  Baseless, 
void  of  life,  is  any  religion  without  this  assurance  of  the  Personal  One 
animating  all  souls,  inspiring  all  with  his  immanent  presence  and  con- 
stant support 

XVI. 

This  belief  in  Two  Principles,  or  more,  as  coeval  and  eternal,  con- 
victs of  duplicity,  triplicity  of  conception,  lacks  unity  of  interdepend- 
tece,  and  is  a  polytheism,  however  conceived  or  named.  Nor  do  we 
escape  the  delusion  by  conceiving  these  as  embracing  a  trinity  in 
nnity,  or  unity  in  trinity,  since  The  One  is  wanting  as  the  unit  and 
measure  of  Personality.  Three  persons  in  one,  or  one  in  three,  were 
a  trigod  and  monster.  Communicable  but  not  divisible,  personality 
ii  tiie  copula  of  all  Being,  without  which  God  were  not  But  this 
Deooe  has  played  a  prime  part  in  the  theologies  of  all  times.  But 
ence  or  twice  in  history  do  we  find  thought  free  from  the  notion  of 
duality,  and  embodying  itself  in  the  idea  of  the  Personal  One,  as  the 
ground  of  all  Being  —  as  in  Parmenides,  Plato,  Plotinus  —  the  Greek 
genius  it  would  seem,  being  the  earliest  to  master  this  problem  of 
pure  Personality,  and  plant  therein  a  faith  and  cultus.  Nor  may 
we  claim  for  the  Hebrew  people  this  achievement.  If  it  rose  to  an 
ii^uition  in  the  mind  of  the  Judean  thinker,  it  passed  away  with  him, 
since  all  Christendom  is  still  busied  in  mythologizing  about  Person- 
ality, -^  divides  and  subdivides  into  schools  of  theology,  debating  his 
rank  in  Godhead  or  manhood  —  Orthodox,  Trinitarian,  pitted  against 
heterodox  Arian,  Unitarian,  Swedenborgian  against  these  —  all  too 
deeply  immersed  in  individualism  to  find  their  conmion  brotherhood 
in  the  Father. 

When  thou  approachest  to  The  One, 

Self  from  thyself  thou  first  must  free, 
Thy  cloak  duplicity  cast  clean  aside, 

And  in  the  Being's  Being  Be. 

XVII. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  current  faith  of  the  cultivated  na- 
tions has  not  educated  them  fully  into  its  spiritual  idea — Christen- 
dom, with  its  sacred  traditions,  its  powerful  instrumentalities,  the  pres- 
tige of  centuries,  being  impelled  forward  by  outside  pressures  rather 
than  from  within  —  trade,  international  communication,  the  new  ten- 
dencies and  impulses,  driving  it  forwards  with  a  momentum  inevita- 
ble, and  fast  converting  it  into  the  world-religion  its  professors  must 
further.  It  becomes  them  to  second  this  impulse  by  revising  their 
inefiicient,  temporizing  policy,  and  thus  meet  openly  the  immediate 
issues  of  the  hour. 
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What  if  the  Hebrew's  thought  his  brother's  best  did  ben^ 
If  not  in  Saxon  souls  he  fix  his  princely  seat? 

XVIII. 
Borrowing  our  faith  from  the  Jew  long  since,  and  taking  it  again 
at  large  from  Puritan  fathers,  judaized  to  the  extent  which  their  blood 
permitted,  it  were  surprising  if  we  set  at  once  aside  a  creed  thus  in- 
born and  become  second  nature  by  inculcation  and  habit.  I,  for  my 
part,  while  acknowledging  due  indebtedness  for  all  tiiat  is  natural  and 
good  in  what  was  so  prized  and  deified  by  them,  could  have  wished 
the  genial  Jove  had  preceded  their  grim  Jehovah,  and  bequeathed 
us  a  smiling  Olympus  instead  of  their  blazing  SinaL  And  as  I  k)ok 
into  the  faces  of  the  rising  generation,  I  fancy  it  shares  my  impa- 
tience, as  weary  as  I  am  of  this  "  O  Clo' "  dispensation,  and  intent 
on  dressing  itself  in  plain  homespun  Saxon  forthwith.  If  the  Gcedks 
received  their  Gods  from  Egypt  and  Phcenicia,  Rome  hers  from 
Greece,  and  we  ours  from  Rome,  Judea  and  Britain,  by  the  law  (tf  in- 
terfusion we  shall  ripen  presendy  into  a  cosmopolitan  fidth,  with  its 
Pantheon  for  all  races. 

XIX. 

In  vain  this  seeking  cover  for  our  private  convictions  under  any 
cloak  of  profession.  Temperament,  inborn  tendencies,  predisposi- 
tions, determine  our  cast  of  thinking  or  no-thinking,  and  go  far  to 
shape  our  religious  opinions.  Our  instincts,  faithfully  drawn  out  and 
cherished  by  purity  of  life,  lead  to  Theism  as  their  flower  and  fhiit 
If  swayed  by  the  senses,  we  are  natural  Pantheists,  at  least  idolaters 
of  some  sort,  and  unbelievers  in  the  Unseen  Mind.  The  passions  pre- 
vailing, incline  us  to  Atheism,  or  some  superstition,  ending  in  scepti- 
cism, or  indifference  to  all  religious  considerations. 

*'  Some  whom  we  call  virtuous,  are  not  so 
In  their  whole  substance,  but  their  virtues  grow 
But  in  their  humors,  and  at  seasons  show. 

For  when  through  tasteless,  flat  humility. 

In  dough-baked  men  some  harmlessness  we  see, 

'T  is  but  his  phlegm  that 's  virtuous  and  not  he. 

So  is  the  blood  sometimes :  whoever  ran 
To  danger  unimportuned,  he  was  then 
No  better  than  a  sanguine,  virtuous  man. 

So  cloistered  men,  who,  on  pretense  of  fear 
All  contributions  to  this  world  forbear. 
Have  virtue  in  melancholy,  and  only  there. 
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spiritual,  choleric  critics,  who  in  all 

ReligioDs  find  fiiult,  and  forgive  no  fall, 

Have  through  their  zeal  virtue  but  in  their  galL 

We  're  thus  but  parcel-guilt,  to  gold  we  're  grown 

When  virtue  is  our  soul's  complexion  — 

Who  knows  his  virtue's  name  or  place  has  none." 


Ir  one's  life  is  not  worshipful,  no  one  cares  for  bis  professions. 
Piety  is  a  sentiment :  the  more  natural  it  is,  the  wholesomer.  Nor 
is  there  piety  where  kindness  is  wanting.  "  If  one  love  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not 
seen."  None  are  deceived  as  to  the  spirit  of  their  acquaintances : 
the  instinct  of  every  village,  every  home,  intimates  their  true  char- 
acter. We  recognize  goodness  wherever  we  find  it  ^  T  is  the  same 
helpful  influence,  beautilyiag  the  meanest  as  the  greatest  service,  by 
its  manners,  doing  most  when  least  conscious,  as  if  it  did  it  not 

"  A  man's  best  things  are  nearest  him. 
Lie  at  his  feet 
It  is  the  distant  and  the  dim 

That  we  are  sick  to  greet." 


Oke  does  not  like  to  disturb  the  faith  of  his  neighbors,  yet  cannot 
speak  truly  on  religious  themes  without  touching  the  sensibilities  of 
the  weak,  and  sometimes  wounding  where  he  sought  sympathy  and 
support.  It  takes  a  good  man  to  speak  tenderly  of  matters  of  faith 
and  practice  in  which  good  people  have  been  bred,  and  to  which 
they  have  given  little  thought ;  their  hearts  being  quick  and  prompt 
to  feel  and  act  without  questioning  the  head.  Precious  souls,  if  not 
overwise,  or  strong  for  reform.  And  if  fewer  the  world  would  speed 
faster  forwards  in  its  afTairs  —  the  weak  saints  being  as  formidable 
impediments  as  the  strong  sinners,  both  blocking  the  ways  to  amend- 
ment 

A.  Bronson  Alcott. 
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^  I  give  yoo  the  end  of  a  golden  Mrl^g ; 

Only  wind  it  into  a  ball, 
It  will  lead  yon  in  at  heaven's  gate, 

Built  in  Jerusalem  wall.** 

THIS  is  die  message  to  the  world  of  a  man  who  Uved  aiMl 
poor,  in  material  goods,  but  he  sa3rs  of  himself  immeasnrabfy 
rich  in  imperishable  treasures.  An  insane  man,  a  fi)ol,  a  lopsided  ho* 
man  soul,  this  was  the  popular  judgment  of  him.  Out  from  his  plqrsi- 
cal  poverty,  despite  sneers  and  curses,  he  cries  this  strange  messa^ 
above  quoted,  as  he  gives  to  the  world  his  word,  and  pictare^cispei 
of  the  true  life. 

Is  this  the  true  pride,  the  spiritual  arrogance  of  the  real  propihet  of 
God,  or  is  it  the  false  of  the  charlatan  and  ji^ler  ? 

No  man  can  be  a  complete  seer  or  prophet,  a  harmonious  revealer. 
It  seems  that  Nature  in  granting  rich  thoughts  and  rare  visions  in 
one  direction,  for  compensation,  dwarfs,  keeps  blind  in  others.  So 
the  prophet  may  not  be,  is  not  often,  a  great  man  as  a  whole,  but  only 
in  certain  directions.  He  may  have  one  long  spiritual  arm  to  reach 
after  God,  the  other  palsied ;  one  eye  intensely  keen  in  one  direction, 
blind  to  other.  The  result  is,  the  average  man,  as  a  whole,  ma]P:be 
the  greater.  The  man  Blake,  strange,  erratic,  insane  in  the  eyes  of 
his  contemporaries,  is  more  and  more  appearing  a  wonderful  revela- 
tor.  What  was  once  counted  insanity,  is  dimly  seen  by  some  to  be  a 
higher  sanity.  This  appears  to  be  the  history  of  nature's  unfolding. 
The  destroying  chaos  of  the  past,  proves  to  be  the  progenitor  of  tbs 
harmony  of  the  present.  So  the  abnormal  vision  of  the  insane  aeer 
sometimes  becomes  the  normal  sight  of  the  multitude.  The  great 
error  of  the  past  appears  to  have  been,  that  the  ignorant  multitude 
once  discerning  the  one-sided,  the  one-organed  greatness  of  a  man, 
have  blindly  fallen  down  and  worshipped  him  as  a  complete  balanced 
soul :  shutting  their  eyes  to  his  littleness,  his  many  dwarfed  spiritual 
organs,  succeeding  generations,  credulously  accepting  their  father's 
idol,  sink  more  and  more  into  the  superstition  and  bigotry  of  mythical 
man-worship.  This  is  the  tendency  of  religion  discarding  science  as 
its  foundation  or  foothold.  Though  this  Blake  was  but  a  dwarf  in 
many  points,  yet  there  are  Some  facts,  some  words  of  his  life  Aat 
startle  us  into  new  thinking. 

Blake  was  born  amid  the  fog  and  darkness  of  a  London  November, 
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1757.  Posteri^  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  attribute  anything  miraculous 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  probably  never  will,  even  though  he 
come  to  be  recognized  as  no  mean  prophet.  For  men  are  learning  to 
naturalize  God's  levelators,  and  revelations  of  all  degrees,  and  kinds. 

No  doubt  Blake  lived  the  boy's  life,  having  the  usual  quoU  of  pains 
and  pleasures  attendant  upon  a  poor  boy's  life.  May  be  something 
more  than  most  of  us,  he  had.  For  he  relates  that  when  a  boy,  saun- 
tering along  in  the  fields  outside  the  city,  looking  up  into  a  tree,  he 
sees  it  fiill  of  angels,  their  bright  wings  glittering  among  the  leaves, 
Another  time,  among  a  lot  of  hay-makers  he  saw  many  beautiful  an- 
gds  passing  around.  This  must  have  been  a.  rare  joy  to  him,  denied 
to  most  of  us,  yet  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  ludicrous  in  his  visions. 
He  says,  the  first  dme  he  saw  God,  was  one  day  when  he  was  four 
years  old,  when  God  came  and  looked  into  the  window,  and  set  him 
screaming.  This  is  hardly  equaled  by  some  of  the  Old  Testament 
appearances  of  God,  of  about  equal  authority  and  value. 

His  education  in  the  popular  sense  was  very  limited.  Hence  comes 
his  idea  of  education,  no  doubt-  He  says  :  "  There  is  no  use  in  edu- 
cation, I  hold  it  wrong.  It  is  the  great  sin.  It  is  the  eating  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  That  was  the  fault  of  Plato.  He 
knew  of  nothing  but  the  virtues  and  vices.  There  is  nothing  in  all 
that.  Everything  is  good  in  God's  eyes."  On  being  asked  whether 
there  is  nothing  evil  in  what  man  does,  he  answered,  "  I  am  no  judge 
of  that,  perhaps  not  in  the  eyes  of  God."  Had  his  mind  been  trained 
in  the  popular  systematic  course,  he  no  doubt  would  have  been  an  ave- 
rage man,  all  unknown.  Lacking  this  his  mental  food,  mainly  tended 
to  nourish  in  one  direction,  so  he  startles  men  with  his  greatness  in 
this  direction.  He  claims  to  have  been  guided  by  angels,  a  common 
claim  of  the  world's  prophets.  It  may  be  that  they  shoot  out,  or  up- 
ward, some  one  organ,  an  eye,  or  ear,  so  far  that  it  enters  the  domain 
of  the  spiritual  world,  becomes  susceptible  to  impressions  from  unseen 
beings.  If  this  is  true,  then  it  is  prophetic  of  the  time  when  men  by 
a  natural  normal  growth  shall  attain  like  powers  not  only  in  that  one 
direction,  but  in  all. 

His  life  was  that  of  the  unrecognized  genius,  riches  within,  poverty 
without.  "  Some  prosperous  artists  pity  me,"  said  he,  "but  they  are 
the  just  objects  of  pity,  I  possess  my  visions  in  peace.  They  have 
bartered  their  birth- right  for  a  mess  of  pottage."  Here  is  the  heroism 
of  the  stoic  with  the  faith  of  the  Christian.  "They  have  poltage  with- 
out, I,  visions  within ;  they  are  the  poor,  not  I."  There  was  a  great 
sunshine  in  his  life,  coming  from  within.  A  lady  tells  a  beautiful  story 
of  her  first  interview  with  him.    When  she  was  a  girl,  rich.  1 
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of  childish  hope,  she  attended  an  evening  party,  was  there  presented 
to  Blake,  then  an  old  man.  He  looked  at  her  with  his  tender,  rich 
smile  a  long  time,  then  said,  stroking  her  ringlets,  "  May  God  make 
this  world  to  you  my  child  as  beautiful  as  it  has  been  to  me."  How 
strange,  she  thought.  What  could  there  be  beautiful  in  the  life  of  a 
poor  old  man.  She  saw  not  that  his  life  touched  down  upon  the 
eternal  foundation,  reached  up  to  those  spiritual  realities  that  few 
know  of 

A  good  deal  of  his  life  seems  madness ;  call  it  madness  that  pos- 
sessed him  in  some  of  his  acts.     To  him,  no  doubt,  it  was  a  higher 
sanity.     His  wife  was  his  unfaltering  disciple.     Whither  he  went  she 
gladly  followed.     His  word  her  gospel.     The  truth  he  saw,  he  fain 
would  embody  in  life.     Himself  innocent,  why  should  n't  he  ?     Some- 
times he  forgot  the  world,  then   he  went  maddest,  —  lived  most 
healthily  according  to  his  gospel  of  life.     Out  of  the  unhealthy  life  of 
fashionable,  barbarous  moralities  and  customs,  he  would  jump  once  in 
awhile,  even  though  he  jumped  into  chaos.    The  prim  surperficial 
garb  of  chastity  which  was  so  often  the  mere  whitewash  of  awful  sep- 
ulchres of  lust,  and  uncleanliness,  fretted  him.     He  scorned  society, 
fussing  over  the  show  of  purity  of  men  and  women,  and  would  some- 
times fling  off  all  sham,  even  though  running  the  risk  of  imprisonment 
for  insanity. 

One  time  he  lived  in  the  country  and  had  the  use  of  a  little  garden 
and  summer-house.  A  Mr.  Butts,  a  particular  friend  of  Blake's,  called 
one  day  in  the  summer  to  see  him.  Blake  and  his  wife  were  in  the 
garden.  He  knocked  at  the  garden  gate,  Blake  bid  him  *  come  in.' 
Entering,  he  found  the  two  innocently  clad  as  Adam  and  Eve,  reciting 
*  Paradise  Lost.'    Was  this  a  freak  of  madness  ? 

To  those  who  cannot  conceive  of  a  purity  and  innocence  in  which 
it  would  be  grandly,  sweetly  sane,  it  would  be  altogether  insanity. 
Swedenborg  says,  in  the  higher  life  of  angels,  they  are  as  Adam  and 
Eve  before  the  fall,  so  pure  and  holy  there  is  no  shame.  Shameless 
not  in  ignorance  but  from  the  higher  wisdom  and  love.  Blake  would 
make  his  ideal  actual.  The  modesty  of  ignorance  and  impurity  is 
shocked.  But  the  soul  that  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  angelic  wisdom 
and  love  says,  "  a  child's*  first  Teachings  after  the  higher  manhood  and 
womanhood  of  the  soul,  it  may  result  in  a  stumble  or  fall  at  first, 
nevertheless,  it  is  a  heroic  upreaching.  It  is  one  of  nature's  startling 
hints  *  to  man  obtuse  in  lust  and  venery." 

His  words  were  wild,  sometimes  hard  to  follow,  to  conventional 
minds  they  often  seemed  a  compound  of  divinity  and  blasphemy.   His 

*  Of  a  higher  life. 
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K>ems  are  claimed  to  be  gnostic,  having  an  esoteric  meaning,  revealed 
inly  to  the  faithful. 

We  give  one  of  his  poems,  "  The  Keys  of  the  Gates."  Who  will 
nterpret  its  hidden  meaning  ?  If  these  are  the  keys  of  the  gates,  we 
iespair  of  the  domain  beyond.  In  reading,  here  and  there,  we  feel 
^e  have  caught  a  glimpse,  but  it  immediately  grows  shadowy  and  is 
>st. 

"The  Keys  of  the  Gates." 

The  caterpillar  on  the  leaf. 
Reminds  thee  of  thy  mother's  grief. 
My  eternal  mam  set  in  repose, 
The  female  from  his  darkness  rose; 
And  she  found  me  beneath  a  tree, 
A  Mandrake,  and  in  her  veil  hid  me; 
Serpent  reasonings  us  entice 
Of  Good,  and  Evil,  Virtue,  Vice, 
Doubt,  Self-jealous,  Wat'ry  folly 
Struggling  through  earth's  melancholy. 
Naked  in  sin,  in  shame  and  fear. 
Blind  in  fire,  with  shield  and  spear; 
Two  horrid  reasoning  cloven  fictions, 
/  In  Doubt,  which  is  self-contradiction ; 

A  dark  Hermaphrodite  I  stood, 
Rational  Truth  root  of  Evil  and  of  Good, 
Round  me  flew  the  flaming  sword. 
Round  her  snowy  whirlwinds  roar'd 
Freezing  her  veil  the  mundane  shell ; 
I  rent  the  veil  where  the  Dead  dwell. 
When  weary  man  entices  his  Eve 
He  meets  his  Saviour  in  the  Grave. 
Some  find  a  Female  Garment  there. 
And  some,  a  Male  woven  with  care. 
Lest  the  sexual  Garments  sweet. 
Should  grow  a  devouring  winding  sheet 
One  dies.    Alas !  the  living  and  dead 
One  is  slain  :  and  one  is  fled. 
In  vain  glory  hatched  and  nurst 
By  double  sceptres  self-accurst; 
My  son,  my  son,  thou  treatest  me 
But  as  I  have  instructed  thee ; 
On  the  shadows  of  the  Moon, 
Climbing  through  night's  highest  noon 
In  time's  Ocean  falling  drown'd. 
In  aged  Ignorance  profound. 
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Holy  aiKl  cold,  I  clipt  the  wings. 
Of  all  sublunary  Things, 
And  in  depths  of  icy  Dungeons 
Closed  the  Father  and  the  Sons : 
But  when  once  I  did  descry 
The  Immortal  Man  that  cannot  die, 
Through  evening  shades  I  haste  away 
To  close  the  labors  of  my  day, 
The  door  of  Death  I  open  found, 
And  the  worm  weaving  in  the  ground. 
Thou'rt  my  mother  from  the  Womb, 
Wife,  Sister,  Daughter,  to  the  Tomb, 
Weaving  to  Dreams  the  sexual  strife. 
And  weeping  over  the  Web  of  Life. 

To-day  Blake's  poems  are  the  mystic  gospel  of  a  higher  life  to  a 
few,  his  pictures,  the  precious  visions  of  a  seer  the  world  has  not  yet 
known.  If  there  is  the  truth  of  a  higher  existence  baried  in  his 
strange  life  and  works,  who  will  unfold  it  ?  May  be  ten  centuries 
hence  he  may  be  exhumed  as  a  spiritual  fossil,  and,  men  will  wonder, 
turning  him  over,  saying  even  here,  ten  centuries  ago  we  see  nature 
through  this  man  prophetic  of  our  day. 

W.  A.  Cram. 
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IN  the  present  New  York  State  Constitutional  Convention,  an 
effort  was  made  to  secure  to  woman  the  right  of  franchise. 
The  committee  on  suffrage,  Horace  Greeley  chairman,  reported  ad- 
versely. A  leading,  if  not  the  leading  reason  given  for  such  report 
was,  women  did  not  want  suffrage,  did  not  ask  it.  The  fact  allied 
is  undeniable.  But  its  validity  as  a  reason  is  questionable.  To  our 
mind,  it  were  wiser  for  the  committee  and  the  convention  to  aim  to 
develope  a  sense  of  responsibility,  a  seeking  for  it  by  imposing  it 
But  the  world  is  not  up  to  that.  Constitutional  Conventions  do  not 
regard  it  as  their  function  to  educate  public  sentiment,  but  rather,  to 
gratify  it.  The  fact  of  woman's  unconcern  had  its  weight  with  the 
committee  and  the  convention,  as  it  has  its  weight  with  the  worid." 
The  indifference  of  the  great  mass  outweighed  the  interest  of  a  few. 
The  pitiful  fraction  of  petitioners  commanded  no  influential  respect 
This  is  natural.    Men  are  still  influenced  more  by  concrete  facts  than 
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by  ideal  theories ;  more  by  action  than  by  apathy.  Figures  are  forces 
ever  m  reforms. 

However,  we  have  to  do  here  with  the  radical  import  and  not  with 
the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  above  reason.  The  case  before  the 
convention  is  an  exact  type  of  the  case  before  the  country  and  the 
world.  A  wide-spread  and  cuIpaUe  apathy  infects  woman.  She  is 
insensible  to  her  own  condition.  She  does  not  want  suffrage,  and 
does  not  want  it  because  not  aware  of  her  want  This  is  the  most 
grievous  fact  of  all.  She  is  but  feebly  interested  in  her  own  case.  A 
half  dozen  champions  are  fighting  her  battles  for  her,  and  fighting 
them  bravely,  let  us  admit  Her  army  is  all  generals.  Evidently  she 
has  more  sympathizers  and  supporters  in  the  opposite,  than  in  her 
own  sex.  She  tightly  clasps  the  wrongs  of  which  she  complains.  Her 
protest  is  thus  far  futile,  because  feeble.  The  old  traditionary  rule 
continues  in  force  in  default  of  her  appearance  in  the  court  of  appeal. 

The  popular  idea  of  man's  responsibility  for  woman's  situation, 
contains  only  a  partial  truth.  There  are  two  parties  to  the  guilt. 
Man  is  one,  womartis  the  other.  Nay,  the  latter  is  the  greater.  For, 
what  extenuation  exists  for  her  criminal  inaction,  which,  more  than 
any  other  circumstance,  perpetuates  her  bonds  ?  Is  it  that  it  is  not 
for  her  to  claim  her  rights,  as  man  originally  usurped  them,  and 
should  now  make  voluntary  restitutions  ?  *  This  view  involves  a  false 
conception  of  historic  facts.  But  if  it  were  true,  it  is  still,  as  a  reason, 
palpably  weak  and  inadequate.  It  simply  counsels  in  definite  submis- 
sion to  injustices  which  courageous  action  might  very  speedily  remove; 
It  counsels  an  unmasterly  inactivity.  Is  it  that  she  is  rendered  help- 
less by  enforced  slavery  ?  No,  let  her  cease  fondly  comparing  herself 
with  the  negro.  The  latter  is  not  honored  by  the  comparison.  The 
cases  have  few  points  of  analogy.  He  was  helpless,  not  for  the  chains 
that  bound  his  limbs,  but  for  those  which  fettered  his  intellect,  for  the 
prison  which  walled  in  his  soul.  Given  freedom  to  the  latter,  the 
former  had  long  since  been  broken  and  flung  to  the  winds.  Woman 
has  the  supreme  condition  of  freedom  and  justice.  That  condition  is 
moral  and  intellectual  liberty.  Let  her  use  this.  Let  her  act  1  Let 
her  act !  But  she  does  not  act ;  she  complains.  She  does  not  work ; 
she  begs.  She  does  not  demand ;  she  supplicates.  All  this,  while 
her  own  powerful  self-resources  lie  undeveloped.  She  appears  on  the 
steps  of  the  world  as  a  mendicant,  complaining  of  man's  injustice  and 
woman's  wrong ;  man's  tyranny  and  woman's  servitude ;  man's  usurpa- 
tion and  woman's  helplessness,  and  begging,  piteously  begging,  her 
rights! 

*  Theodore  Tilton,  in  Music  Hall  lecture  on  Woman  Suffrage. 
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We  repeat  it  respecfiiliy  and  deliberately,  ^ere  is  one 
in  the  world.  It  is  woman  as  she  is  represented  by  the  oondnot  rf 
the  pending  issue.  Dear  as  her  cause  is  to  usy  ive  cannot  dote 
eyes  to  her  great  compliciQr  in  the  crime  of  her  own  personal, 
and  political  degradation.  The  radical  difficulty  of  her  case  Jioi 
deeper  than  statute  law,  than  conservatism,  than  physical  Brilnow, 
than  sex.  It  lies  simply  in  herself.  She  invites  and  perpetmHi  lA 
that  she  suffers.  She  does  this  by  her  weakness  of  cfaamdav  kor 
feebleness  of  intellect,  her  levity  of  soul,  and,  as  the  result  of  allf  tar 
her  fatal  inaction.  Doubtless  her  composition  is  the  partial  protet 
of  our  institutions.  So  is  that  of  unjust  man,  as  for  that  matter.  Ve^ 
if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  freedom  of  will,  she  cannot  be  wholly  de> 
spoiled  of  it  In  the  active  exercise  of  that  freedom,  lies  her  salvft* 
tion.  Not  another's,  but  her  own  volition  is  die  vital  need«  Us 
help  she  wants  is  self-help. 

"They  who  would  be  free, 
Tkemsehes  must  strike  the  blow." 

This  is  the  divine  condition  of  whatever  enfranchisement  is 
anything.    When  it  comes  to  that,  woman  will  find  the  world 
to  fly  to  arms  in  her  defence.    When  she  is  just  to  woman,.) 
will  be  just  to  her.    When  she  is  truly  respectable,  she  will  be  » 
spected. 

The  fatal  obstacle  to  woman's  amelioration  is  her  want  of  soif 
respect  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  diis  is,  in tht 
ultimate  analysis,  the  Pandora's  box  of  her  wrongs.  She  ttsgiadm 
everything  save  herself ;  yes,  respects  herself  as  a  personal,  sodsl^ 
conventional  creature,  but  not  as  woman.  This  devitalizes  her,  leavM 
her  weak  and  impotent,  kind,  loving,  humane  if  you  will,  but  yet  weak 
and  impotent,  a  prey  to  circumstances  that  knead  her  like  a  tfaiqg  ef 
dough,  a  prey  to  accidents  which  destroy  her  individuality.  In  dUiir 
sex,  self-respect  is  the  condition  of  force  and  elevation  of  charactai^ 
It  is  emphatically  so  in  woman.  In  any,  it  is  the  surest  means  to  Aa 
suffrage  and  honor  of  the  world ;  it  is  supremely  so  in  woman.  She 
lacks  it  and  lacks  all.  She  commands  the  praise,  flattery,  aHmtt^^tff^ 
love,  and  chivalry  of  men,  but  not  their  respect  She  commands  ma% 
but  not  his  manhood. 

Various  practical  forms  illustrate  the  evil  of  which  we  compbmib 
It  is  beheld  in  the  sentimentalism  which  is  the  characteristic  and 
of  female  society  ;  in  the  mean  and  abject  servility  to  the 
fashion ;  in  her  running  to  dress  like  an  uncultivated  garden-plot  ID 
weeds;  in  her  absorption  in  gallantry;  in  her  devotion  to 
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ailificMi  cmtventioBs ;  in  her  absence  of  high  intellectnal  tastes  snd 
aoKbitioaa ;  in  her  want  of  self-mastery,  —  in  a  word,  in  her  appalling 
and'diMSlTotis  disproportion  of  feeling  to  thought,  of  imagination  to 
jnt^noiC.  Not  wholly  without  reason  is  her  name  a  synonym  for 
fraHtjr,  fickleness  and  superficiality.  Not  without  reason  is  she  still 
rlafi^  with  children,  negroes,  idiots,  and  indians.  Like  these,  she 
is  tiie  subject  of  die  sensational.  Like  these,  she  has  literally  a  sav- 
age passion  for  baubles  and  colors,  tinselly  and  tawdry  ear-rings  and 
fii^CT'TtDgs.  With  them,  her  vocabulary  is  prolific  in  inteijectiona 
and  exclamations.  She  is  with  them  a  creature  of  imitation.  Her 
basis  of  respect  is  external  and  not  internal,  is  sense,  and  not  self. 

There  must  be  some  serious  defect  in  our  domestic  and  educational 
inatitutioas  that  furnish  such  an  inferior  article  of  woman.  They  give 
us  beings  with  all  surface  accomplishments,  but  beings  destitute  of 
mental  strength,  thoughtful  earnestness,  dignified  characters.  Our 
female  seminaries  are  notoriously  hot-beds  of  female  sentimental- 
ism.  Our  misses'  and  ladies'  schools  give  us  too  many  "  misses  " 
and  "  ladies,"  too  few  women.  The  female  product  of  our  present 
edScatkiiial  ntethods  strikingly  illustrate  the  theory  of  Fro£  Batne's 
recent  article  in  an  English  periodical,  on  the  correlation  of  the  men- 
tal powers.  In  the  prevailing  stamp  of  female  mind,  the  will  and  in- 
tdlect  are  utterly  swamped  and  hurried  away  in  a  Niagara  tide  of 
feeling  over  into  that  awful  gulf — her  heart  There  must  be,  we  say, 
90B>e  grave  defect  in  the  instruments  employed,  that  society  fails  tn 
get  tBCTe  of  a  higher  type  of  woman.  But  wherever  the  difficulty  lie^ 
iriietfaer  in  curriculum  or  system,  the  great  vital  necessity  still  stands.. 
The  characterless  condition  of  female  characters  must  be  removed, 
before  any  true  and  permanent  amelioration  is  possible.  Until  that 
time,  woman  cannot  be  just  to  herself.  Until  then,  society  will  not 
be  just  to  her.  In  the  nature  of  things,  weakness  commands  love  and' 
pi^,  not  respect  and  power. 

Woman's  way  to  empire  is  through  her  will.  The  world  bears  her 
no  malice  prepense.  Her  sex  is  no  misfortune,  despite  the  drivelling 
of  those  who  would  bring  it  into  disrepute,  or  make  it  an  excuse  for 
h«  vegetative  conditions.  When  she  is  serious,  every  department  of 
e3brt  flings  wide  its  doors  to  her.  Mrs.  Somerville's  sex  stands  not 
in  the  way  of  generous  recognition  and  honor.  Physical  weakness 
proved  no  obstacle  to  Madam  PfeifTer's  extensive  travels  afoot.  One 
embodiment  of  self-respect  like  Margaret  Fuller  is  a  perpetual  burn- 
ing reproach  to  the  universal  effeminacy  of  her  sex.  Anna  Dickin- 
sxm's  presence  and  personality  on  the  Platform,  are  infinitely  more 
powerfiil  for  her  cause  than  her  arguments.    The  Utter  are  her  propo- 
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sitions,  the  former^  her  demonstrations.  She  was  shot  at  onee  on  t 
political  platform.  Had  she  screamed  and  &inted  according  to  the 
fashion,  the  index-finger  on  woman's  dial<plate  would  have  goat 
back  some  years.  But  she  did  not  do  either.  Her  woman's  stfeqgtii 
was  superior  to  her  sex's  weakness.  As  if  in  contempt  of  her  scx^t 
very  modest  lady  acquaintance  of  ours  can  bake  bread,  shoot  a  go% 
ride  a  horse,  play  the  piano,  solve  problems  in  calculus,  read  Demos- 
thenes in  the  original,  write  an  essay  and  deliver  it  with  force;  Yet 
she  is  not  an  exception  to  the  radical  capacity  of  her  gender,  bat  onlj 
a  departure  from  their  ruling  conduct  So  it  is.  Aspiration  and  an- 
bition  know  no  sex.  When  woman  simply  does  what  she  claims  sba 
can  do,  or  ought  to  do,  all  the  gods  are  at  her  service.  Despite  man's 
usurpation,  injustice,  and  tyranny,  when  did  ever  a  tnoman  mppmi 
whom  society  did  not  honor?  Learning,  talent,  genius,  charact9» 
there  in  woman,  as  in  man,  when  did  they  ever  fail  to  command  At 
respect  and  homage  of  the  world  ?  The  law  of  moral  and  intellectxitl 
strength  prevails.  Let  woman  prove  herself  strong,  all  g^fts,  rightoi 
and  immunities,  will  speedily  gravitate  to  her. 

The  agitators  of  female^uffrage  movement  are  labdiing  under  i 
peculiar  difficulty.  They  are  trying  to  lift  a  dead  weight  with  a  mmi^ 
mum  of  power.  They  are  endeavoring  to  elevate  woman  against  her 
own  volition.  It  is  not  so  sure  that  political  suffi-age  will  proret 
speedy  remedy  for  all  her  ills ;  that,  the  ballot  secured,  the  now  life* 
less  and  inert  mass  will  rouse  and  tend  irresistably  to  higher  conft 
tions.  But  granting  this,  how  long  must  the  possessor  of  diis  instni* 
ment  be  delayed  by  the  passiveness  of  woman  herself?  how  long  it- 
ferred  by  the  reproachful  conduct  of  woman  as  a  mendicant  ?  In  the 
pending  battle,  the  strategy  of  the  field  commanders  is  just  here  open 
to  criticism.  Eagerly  intent  upon  the  objective  point,  they  overk)ok 
the  discipline  of  their  own  forces.  The  real  enemy  is  in  their  midst 
"  Not  so,"  sa5rs  a  friend  with  whom  we  remonstrated  for  joining  in  the 
clamorous  cry  of  her  sex.  "  Suppose  all  the  woman  in  the  United 
States  should  demand  the  right  of  suffrage,  could  have  cast  a  single  vole 
until  man  should  be  pleased  to  let  them  ? "  "  Reasoned  like  a  woman," 
one  is  tempted  to  say.  It  is  only  the  old  fatal  assumption  over  aguo, 
the  assumption  of  sex  prejudice.  Such  reasoning  is  sophistical  and 
far  from  broad.  Man  controls  the  ballot,  but  not  the  conditions  rf 
its  possession.  His  pleasure  in  the  matter  is  at  her  earnest  bid<fiiif 
Let  her  make  a  general  organized  demand  for  the  right,  and  enfbicfc 
the  requisition  not  alone  by  numerical,  but  by  proper  moral  dcmoB' 
strations.  Granted  even  that  he  ought  to  give  the  ballot  without  cflort 
»or  interest  on  her  part.     Yet  if  he  will  not,  and  the  conditional  cfibit 
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is  witbbdd,  where  does  the  fauh  tie  ?  Onr  friend  further  insists,  widi 
Iter  sex,  that  man  is  responsible  in  this  matter,  because  "  it  is  men's 
tfnnioin  which  govern  women,  more  than  women's  which  govern 
Men."  Very  trne,  this  goes  near  the  heart  of  the  issue.  It  is  woman's 
iegradatioii  and  shame  that  she  has  no  opinions  of  her  own.  There 
it,  in  the  present  constitution  of  society,  unjust  as  it  is,  no  natural  or 
inseparable  artificial  reason  for  her  intellectual  helplessness  and  de- 
pend«K7.  TTie  taunt  of  the  organic  inferiority  of  the  female  brain  ' 
takes  its  rise  in  her  self-futhlessness.  How  long  will  she  be  the  pan- 
ItMime  of  men  no  better  than  herself?  Dr.  Windship,  when  helplessly 
Mrposedupon  by  afellow  student  physically  stronger  than  he,  obtained 
ustice  by  quietly  developing  his  own  strength,  and  then  giving  his  en- 
nay  the  alternative  of  apology  or  chastisement.  Is  woman  intellect- 
Mlty  weak,  unable  to  cope  with  unjust  man  ?  Then  let  her  get 
itrer^di,  develop  it,  work  for  it,  aye,  dig  for  it,  and  no  longer  be  the 
fuftrior  and  dependent  she  confesses  herself.  Let  her  cultivate  intel- 
lectual courage  and  independence.  The  world  is  hers.  Books  and 
Jrain  and  will  are  hers.  A  celebrated  female  writer  says  of  herself 
^at  she  took  revenge  on  Fortune  by  deserving  the  favor  which  For- 
nne  did  not  bestow.  Let  the  woman  of  to-day  take  signal  revenge  on 
nan  by  at  least  deserving  the  privilege  he  does  not  give.  To  this  end, 
et  the  leaders  of  the  woman  movement  change  their  war  cry,  from  the 
latitudinal  phrase  of  "  man's  injustice "  to  the  more  needed  and 
Tuthful  alarm  of  "  Woman's  Apathy  I  "  Let  them  sweep  her  sex  with 
1  storm  of  the  red  hot  shell  of  argumentative  indignation  and  appeal, 
rhe  fulcrum  of  reform  is  the  consciousness  of  its  necessity.  Let  this 
consciousness  be  roused  in  woman  as  well  as  in  man.  The  line  of 
listorical  movement  lies  through  woman's  suffrage.  But  will  she  ac- 
cept it  as  alms  or  achievement  ?  Shall  it  be  a  concession  to  her 
weakness,  or  a  victory  of  her  strength  ;  a  propitiation  to  her  affection 
w  a  conquest  of  her  character  ;  a  deed  of  chivalry  or  of  extorted  re- 
spect and  justice  ?  These  are  not  unimportant  questions  to  womanly 
iride.  Let  her  reflect  upon  them.  The  ballot  is  a  moral  educator 
»en  to  whom  it  comes  unsought.  But  its  beneficence  is  increased 
»n  fold  to  those  to  whom  it  comes  in  answer  to  their  own  extraordi- 
aary  seeking. 

The  reader  will  not  mistake  us-  The  original  claim  is  granted,  is 
Kivocated.  The  unequal  applications  of  law  and  custom  are  unjust 
rhe  vice  of  society  here  is  that  it  is  striving  to  confine  great  natural 
brces  to  unnatural  channels.  We  sin  against  individual  freedom  by 
Hitting  purely  personal  tastes,  proprieties  and  conventions 
ranic  and  arbitrary  forms,  into  social,  civil  and  political  institutions. 
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Society's  should  not  is  very  well.     Society's  shall  not  is  all  wrong. 

Woman's  education,  politics  and  profession  are  not  the  legidmale 

objects  of  written  statutes.    "  Woman's  destiny  ? "  What  petty  host- 

ness  !    "  Let  every  man  go  to  heaven  in  his  own  way,"  said  Frederic 

tlie  Great    Let  every  woman  go  to  her  **  destiny,"  in  her  oWn  way. 

There  is  no  royal  road  thither,  college  charters  and  Pauline  theology 

notwithstanding.    Let  the  laws  of  human  nature  have  generous  soc^ 

The  forebodings  of  woman's  degeneracy  are  puerile  and  irrdevaatio 

the  previous  question.     Has  she  a  right  to  personal  freedonr?  ^If 

so,  let  her  have  it  and  let  God  take  care  of  his  own  as  He  inirdy  wBL 

Let  her  become  what  time,  thought,  and  wise  discussion,  in  a  widil, 

what  the    inevitable  law  of  human  development  may  make  her, 

whether  that  be  politician  or  parlor-tician,  kitchen  domestic  caftA- 

road '  engineer,  weakling  or  woman.     The  all-vital  tiling  is  an  opoi 

field  and  fair  play.     Nature  knows  no  Salic  law ;  Society  must  know 

none.     It  is  as  plain  as  plain  can  be  that  it  is  woman's  right  and  di^ 

to  do 

"  Whatever  perfect  thing  she  can. 
In  life,  in  art,  in  science.'* 

« 

But  while  allowing  all  this,  we  must,  to  the  charge  of  man's  re^NXis- 
bility,  return  the  counter-charge  of  woman's  responsibility.  Tbegmt' 
est  obstacle  to  her  enfranchisement,  personal  or  political,  is  faeiid( 
No  artificial  barrier  opposes  her  which  she  may  not  beat  down,  if  ak^ 
will  and  when  she  will.  No  opinion  of  man's  can  stand  before  ]|er 
womanly  determination  and  achievement  Let  her  know  her  capad^ 
and  vindicate  it  Let  her  know  her  rights  and  maintain  them.  We 
look  with  bitter  pain  upon  her  passive  sufferance  of  social  shams^utd 
conventions,  which  disrobe  her  of  her  dignity,  strike  out  her  indi^ 
uality,  and  consign  her  to  moral  and  intellectual  impotence.  She  is 
the  one  all-powerful  reserved  force  of  humanity.  The  time  is  iq)e^ 
the  play  of  that  force.  That  it  is  yet  comparatively  inactive  liessooifr 
what  in  man's  injustice,  but  more,  far  more,  in  woman's  apathy.  lA 
her  act  1    Let  her  act !  ^ 

David  CRomm.. 


CITIZENSHIP  AND   SUFFRAGE. 
Thb  Tower  and  Dtnv  or  Cohgkkss  to  Enframchise  thb  Nation. 

L    What  is  Citizenship  in  a  Republic? 

ROME  liad  her  Citizens,  her  Plebians,  and  her  Slaves.  Not  all, 
even  of  her  more  elevated  classes,  were  citizens.  Some  held 
citizensbip  by  birthright,  some  by  heroic  or  beneficent  deeds  done  in 
the  public  service,  and  some  by  purchase.  Said  the  Roman  Captain 
to  Paul,  "Art  thou  a  Roman  i  He  said  yea.  And  the  Chief  Captain 
uuwered ;  with  a  great  sum  obtained  I  this  freedom.  And  Paul 
laid ;  But  I  was  freebora." 

All  the  ancient  and  modem  Governments  of  Europe  had  their  priv- 
il^ed  classes  and  their  unprivilq^ :  men  who  were  citizens  and 
others  who  were  merely  subjects ;  the  one  class  exercising  more  or 
less  control  in  governmental  aiTairs,  the  other  bearing  only  the  bur- 
iens  of  the  State  without  any  voice  in  tfaecreation  or  administration 
if  its  laws.  But  when  our  Fathers  established  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  they  not  only  did  not  copy  those  European  models,  but 
ntterly  rejected  them  as  radically  &lse  and  unjust,  and  assened  in 
Qieir  Declaration  of  Rights,  which  they  laid  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Snpcrstructure,  the  directly  opposite  doctrine,  that  "  Governments  de- 
rive their  just  powers  from  the  eonsmt  of  the  governed."  This  state- 
ment is  not  absolutely  true,  since  a  Government  of  just  laws  and  right- 
Mus  administration  would  be  valid  and  authoritative  even  if  the  gov- 
MBed  should  not  consent  to  it,  as  we  know  the  lovers  of  injuslke  would 
not,  provided  their  forma!  consent  was  their  admitted  privilege  and 
right ;  and  without  this  it  would  not  be  a  righteous  Government,  indeed, 
philosophically  considered,  would  be  no  Government  at  all  ;  and  an 
unjust  Government  would  be  without  valid  authority  though  ever  so 
many  consented  to  it  But  the  statement  is  true  in  the  sense  that  the 
constitution,  laws  and  administration  of  government,  in  which  public 
justice  is  to  be  embodied  and  through  which  it  is  to  be  dispensed,  are 
rightfully  the  creation  of  the  whole  people  whose  obedience  is  chal- 
lenged, and  who  are  summoned  to  their  support,  and,  as  we  have  said, 
could  have  no  rightful  existence  were  the  governed  denied  a  voice  in 
flieir  framing  and  execution  ;  for  this  very  denial  would  con^iimio  such 
an  injustice  and  oppression  as  to  invalidate  the  organization  so  created 
and  constitute  it  an  usurpation,  to  which  the  people  would  not  be 
bound  to  render  allegiance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  overthrow.     And 
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this  right  of  the  people  to  establish  and  administer  govennnent,  tiie 
Fathers,  as  we  have  seen,  fully  recognized,  and,  in  doing  so,  based  it 
where  they  only  could  base  it  —  in  tke  camm&n  naiure  and  fmsiiiulm 
of  aii  mankind.  They  said ;  "  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  sdf-evideot, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Oea- 
tor  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  13)er9, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  It  was  only  by  goii^  to  diis  fbundatioii, 
and  by  asserting  for  ^^allmm^*  what  they  claimed  for  McMMter^dat 
they  could  justify  their  own  act  of  throwing  off  the  authority  of  tie 
Mother  Country  and  the  setting  up  a  Government  of  their  owbl 

How  then,  and  by  what  right  did  they,  or  any  of  cbiem»  beoome  d^ 
zens  of  the  Government  they  estaUished  ?  Not  by  Colonial  Cfaaten; 
for  the  limited  political  rights  they  conferred,  were  held  by  die  win 
of  the  king,  and  these  he  abrogated  when  he  pronounced  the  cokmisls 
rebels  for  the  revolution  they  created,  and  by  which  they  forfeited  ttvir 
lives,  and  how  much  more  their  franchises.  Not  by  hereditary  n|^; 
for,  even  if  such  a  right  could  exist,  the  political  privileges  of  tiidr 
ancestors  were  held  by  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  and  his  will  had  in- 
tervened to  break  the  chain  of  political  succession,  so  that  the  Falfaos 
were  without  predecessors,  in  a  political  sense,  but  were  themsdm 
the  creators  of  the  State  and  under  the  necessity  of  finding  a  tm 
foundation  for  their  right  of  government  Not  by  successful  ^iitiiig; 
except  as  a  means  to  an  end,  for  their  right  of  self-government  would 
have  been  none  the  less  complete,  in  itself,  had  they  been  unsuccessM, 
and  the  power  that  would  have  crushed  them  none  the  less  despotic 
and  unwarrantable.  There  was,  then,  but  one  remaining  source  toa 
which  their  right  could  spring :  —  they  derived  their  citizenship  from 
that  primal  source  of  authority  to  which  they  had  appealed,  in  jostifi- 
cation  of  the  Rebellion,  before  the  fight  began  —  the  "  inaUamkk 
rights  of  iifgy  liberty^  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  "  as  equally  bekMig- 
ing — to  use  their  own  words  —  to  "«//  men;"  "to  secure  which|"a$ 
they  declared,  "governments  are  instituted  among  men,  derimmgikm 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed" 

Now,  what  was  the  right  of  one  man  on  such  a  basis,  was,  by  die 
most  adamantine  logic,  the  right  of  every  other  man  —  the  right  of 
all.  And,  victory  once  obtained,  and  the  people  set  free  to  inaugunte 
their  own  Civil  and  Political  Institutions,  the  power  to  do  so  nas 
equal  and  universal^  or  there  was  no  such  right  existing  with  any* 
A  part  had  no  right  to  make  the  Government  for  the  others.  Such 
an  act  would  have  been  a  clear  usurpation  of  power.  All  being  citi- 
zens by  virtue  of  their  manhood  alone,  and  as  their  right  of  selfgor 
ernroent  sprung  from  the  same  source  and  was  invoiyed  ia  tbeir 
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citizeDsfaip,  in  moving  towards  the  business  of  government,  all  moved, 
ia  the  logic  of  the  case,  together.  They  stood  ia  exactly  the  same 
. relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  mattei  of  government,  as  if  they 
had  been  in  a  state  of  nature.  This  principle  was  too  plain  to  the 
Fathers  to  be  denied  in  theory,  and  a.  sense  of  consistency  forced  its 
recognition  and  caused  it  to  be  written  on  the  very  Portal  that  con- 
ducts us  into  the  Superstructure  of  the  Government  It  was  not  only 
auiounced  in  the  "  Declaration  of  Independence,"  but  the  Constitu- 
tion, itself,  opens  with  it  and  flashes  its  light  directly  into  our  face  as 
we  approach,  in  these  words :  "  IVe  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  etc.,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America."  And 
sowhNe  in  the  body  of  the  Organic  Law  are  there  any  limitary 
clauses  to  this  right  of  "  The  People  "  to  create  and  administer  gov- 
enuneat  for  themselves,  so  clearly  recognized  in  its  Preamble. 

There  has  been  some  quibbling  as  to  the  scope  of  the  phrase,  "  the 
people."  But  the  term  is  clearly  comprehensive  and  general  by  all  the 
.  laiws  of  language.  leaving  no  qualifj^ng  words  it  must  so  stand  and 
SO  be  taken.  It  admits  of  neither  a  "  White  man's  government,"  nor 
a  merely  mak  government  It  allows  only  a  government  of  the  lehoie 
f^opU;  and,  as  a  historical  fact,  the  doctrine  was  practically  recog- 
nized in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  by  both  Colored  men  and 
Wliite  women  being  admitted  to  the  polls  on  precisely  the  same  con- 
ditions as  were  White  male  citizens.  That  their  number  was  few 
does  not  affect  the  position  so  far  as  the  principle  involved  is  con- 
cerned ;  for  if  but  one  of  each  class  was  admitted,  it  was  a  full  con- 
cession that  there  was  no  natural  or  legal  bar  to  the  admission  of  all, 
but  on  the  contrary,  was  a  confession  that  the  exclusion  of  any  was  a 
vi(dation  of  their  right  and  an  act  of  usurpation. 

Citizenship,  then,  is  a  birthright,  and  in  a  Republic,  carries  with  it 
Sufirage.  The  Vote  is  not  a.priviiege  to  be  mnf erred,  but  a  right  to  be 
admitted.  It  is  not  a  franchise  of  the  Jew  or  a  part,  but  the  sovereign 
prerogative  of  all.  Where  then  did  any  portion  of  the  people  of  any 
State,  however  large  a  majority  it  may  have  been,  obtain  the  right  to 
monopolize  the  elective  franchise  and  exclude  from  its  eiiercise  any 
other  portion,  fiiack  or  White,  or  however  small  the  number  of  its 
constituents  may  have  been  ?  Even  if  the  Constitution  had  conferred 
on  the  several  States  the  right  absolutely  and  exclusively  to  determine 
the  qualifications  of  voters  and  to  regulate  the  details  of  elections  — 
as  we  shall  show  it  did  not  —  this  would  not  have  en 
to  disfranchise  any  of  the  people,  —  who  were  equal  ti: 


equal    ^^fl 
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rights  and  powers  — but  they  still  would  have  been  bound  to^con&mn 
the  conditions  and  regulations  to  the  law  of  Natural  Right  and  tte 
Constitution,  neither  of  which,  in  this  matter,  recognizes  parts  ml 
classes,  but  knows  only  the  whole  FeopU. 

But  it  is  said  that,  in  proving  the  citizenship  of  all,  and  the  r^hl  lif 
the  vote  as  the  natural  right  of  the  whole  people,  we  prove  too  raudi^ 
for  then  women  and  children  also  have  the  right  of  the  bailol,  for 
they,  too,  are  a  part  of  '^  the  people."  The  conclusion,  as  to  thdr 
right,  is  accepted,  but  it,  by  no  means,  proves  too  much.  It  prevet 
what  God  designed  ;  what  all  enlightened  good  men  re^ice  in,  ancl 
what  none  but  the  ignorant,  the  prejudiced  and  the  selfish  despise  aad 
reject.  To  such  it  is  a  disagreeable  conclusion,  but  to  "  this  conh 
plexion  must  it  come  at  last"  Gravitation  keeps  the  orbs  in  hariao'' 
nious  motion,  secures  the  solidarity  of  the  globe,  and  holds  the  oceant' 
in  their  basins,  but  he  who  falls  from  the  precipice,  thoi^h  disagree' 
able  to  his  feelings,  it  shatters  to  pieces.  But  the  law  in  the  other 
case,  — just  as  certain  as  gravitation,  — though  it  shivers  the  prejfH^ce 
and  selfishness  of  the  wicked,  operates  beneficently  to  the  end.  Thft 
philosopher  goes  straight  to  his  conclusions,  and  all  the  more  jof^ 
fully  when  he  knows  his  pathway  leads  to  the  Temple  of  Justice' 
wherein  are  enthroned  Stability,  Order  and  Peace.  ? 

The  honest  inquirer  will  not  deny  a  principle  through  fear  of  tte' 
logical  conclusions  to  which  he  sees  it  inevitably  tends.  But  bene 
there  is  nothing  to  fear,  and  no  contradiction.  As  women  possess^ 
that  common  human  nature  from  which  spring  all  our  inalienable' 
rights,  and  as  the  right  of  self-government,  involving  the  right  of  the 
vote,  is  one  of  those  rights,  it  belongs  to  them  equally  as  to  the  meni 
and  as  certainly  and  equally  to  the  children  as  to  either.  If  it  is  not 
the  right  of  the  child  it  is  not  the  right  of  any  as  an  endowment iH 
human  nature ;  nor,  indeed,  a  right  on  any  ground  if  that  £»],  but 
government  becomes  the  prize  for  which  factions  contend,  and  the 
tool  of  the  stronger  despotism  which  wields  it  for  the  hour.  A  r^t- 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  man,  as  we  have  shown  this  right  of  setf* 
government  to  be,  must  spring  into  being  with  that  nature,  and  the 
two  coexist  Hence  the  right  of  the  Vote  is  horn  with  the  child.  How- 
can  just  government  begin  except  here  and  thus,  since  the  right  of  its 
creation  is  not  a  thing  to  be  acquired,  but  exists  of  natural  right  Ub^ 
less  here  and  so,  such  government  is  impossible  among  men.  TVe 
foundation  excluded,  the  thing  misnamed  government  that  would  Acii' 
ensue,  we  repeat,  could  only  come  into  being  by  a  part,  through  «uli<^ 
ning  or  superior  force,  or  by  both,  seizing  the  control  and  dominating' 
over  the  rest     But  such  control  could  stand  in  no  rights  but  the  e»" 
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dnded  party  would  be  equalljr  justified  in  seizing  and  monopolizing 
the  prize  whenever  they  could  effect,  by  violence  or  otherwise,  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  seats  of  power ;  which  would  be  but  the  conflict  of  Fac- 
tions, the  mad  antagonism  of  contending  Ambitions  and  the  domina- 
tion of  Tjranny,  such  as  have  cursed  the  world  from  the  creation  of 
man. 

The  right  of  the  child,  then,  is  clear,  since  in  this,  as  in  other  senses, 
"the  child  is  father  of  the  man."  But  the  txercise  of  the  right  is 
qoite  another  thing.  This  is  not  coeval  with  the  right,  for  it  is  barred. 
by  the  condition  of  the  same  nature  where  the  right  inheres.  The 
uu,  by  the  person  himself,  of  not  even  eveiy  natural  right,  begins  with 
dte  right  itself ;  but  in  some  things  the  exercise  must  wait  for  the  ua- 
fblding  of  the  necessary  conditions  and  possiiUities.  AH  persons  are 
horn  with  the  right  of  marriage  and  possession ;  but  they  may  not 
marry  till  they  are  qualified  for  the  state  of  matrimony,  nor  hold 
and  use  property  in  their  own  power,  till  of  a  proper  age  ;  nor  then 
unless  they  have  acquired  it  either  by  their  own  exertions  or  by  in- 
heritance. If,  from  his  birth,  the  child  is  an  heir  to  property,  his  par- 
ent or  guardian  holds  it  and  uses  it  itll  the  proper  age  arrives  for  his 
taking  it  into  his  own  power,  but  the  representative  of  the  child  holds 
and  uses  for  his  benefit  whose  it  is  in  right,  and  not  for  his  own  ;  and 
the  right  of  ownership  in  the  property  is  not  a  whit  more  perfect  in 
tbe  young  man  or  young  woman  when  either  comes  into  the  actual 
possession,  than  it  was  when  he  or  she  was  an  infant  in  its  nurse's 
anas.  In  like  manner  the  parent  or  guardian  exercises  the  minor's 
vote  for  him ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  thing  represented 
and  used  is  the  child's  and  not  the  representative's,  who  holds  it  only 
as  a  custodian  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  till  the  time  of  majority  ar. 
rive.  But  when  that  time  transpires  it  is  his  right  to  enter  at  once- into 
^  full  enjoyment  of  the  inheritance  made  his  by  the  Will  of  the 
Heavenly  Father  at  the  time  of  his  birth  ;  and  none  of  the  family, 
holding  an  equal  patrimony,  but  having  a  covetous  eye,  or  adjudging 
their  brother  incompetent  to  manage  his  estate,  may  contest  the  Will 
or  in  any  way  deprive  him  of  his  birthright  To  do  so  is  moral  rob- 
bery in  the  highest  degree. 

As  matter  of  right,  then,  it  is  demonstrated  that  all  are  citizens  of 
the  Government  under  which  they  are  born,  by  virtue  of  their  birth 
and  the  nature  with  which  they  come  into  the  world ;  and  on  the 
same  grounds,  are  equally  vested  with  the  right  of  creating  and  ad- 
ministering the  laws,  which  they  may  do  en  masse,  as  in  a  pure  De- 
mocracy, or  by  representatives,  as  in  .i  Republic.  Every  Govciiimenl 
that  practically  ignores  or  violates  ibis  ordainmeatnf  nature  and  of 
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Gody  by  depriving  any  portion  of  its  governed  of  their  citizensh^aad 
its  included  vote,  is  in  so  &r,  if  not  altogether,  an  usurpadim. 

This  doctrine  carried  into  practice  at  the  outset  of  our  GoverpmeBi 
would  have  given  us  a  Republic  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name^  in  wfaioh 
every  person  would  have  been  a  Citizen  and  every  Citizen  a  Sover- 
eign. "  Righteousness  would  have  exalted  the  Nation/^  instead  <^ 
its  being  cast  down  by  injustice ;  "  peace  would  have  flowed  Ukt  It 
river,"  instead  of  the  flow  of  a  river  blood ;  and  prosperity  aad 
wealth  would  have  followed  in  the  track  of  our  industry,  instead  osf 
millions  on  millions  of  debt  in  the  track  of  our  war.  But  in  place 
of  these  blessings  which  the  establishment  of  a  just  Govemmeal 
would  have  secured,  the  stronger  and  better  favored  portion  of  tl|e 
people,  belying  their  solemnly  asserted  principles,  and  disregardjaig 
the  asseveration  they  made  when  they  ^'appealed  to  the  Supreiafi 
Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions,"  seized  the 
prerogative  of  government  in  their  own  interests,  plundered  line 
Blacks,  not  only  of  their  civil  and  political  rights,  but,  with  here  and 
there  an  exception,  of  their  manhood  also,  by  dooming  them  to  chattd 
slavery,  and  gave  us,  in  consequence,  ages  of  agony  and  strife,  cul- 
minating  in  Rebellion  and  War. 

But  even  this  lesson,  though  it  has  revealed,  has  not  removed  the 
folly  of  the  nation.     It  still  refuses  to  go  to  the  foundations  and  re- 
build as  it  should  have  built  at  the  first.     It  still  leaves  the  manhood 
of  the  Black  Man  but  half  recognized,  and  the  political  rights  df 
Womanhood  it  does  recognize  at  all.    Still  four  millions  of  the  colored 
race  are  disfranchised,  and  the  prospect  of  their  obtaining  justice,  m 
this  matter  of  suffrage,  instead  of  growing  brighter,  seems  to  be 
hourly  darkening,  so  far  as  any  State  action  in  their  behalf  is  ooor 
cerned.     While  but  few  of  the  States  have  moved  in  the  matter  at 
all,  those  that  have  done  so  have  declared  against  their  enfranchise^ 
ment.     Connecticut,  not  long  since,  —  true  to  the  ancient  Negror 
hating  instincts,  so  furiously  developed  in  the  early  days  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  struggle  when  she  mobbed  a  woman  for  teaching  coloied 
children  and  forbid  such  children  from  entering  the  borders  of  th^ 
State  for  the  purpose  of  education  —  voted  to  continue  the  political 
disabilities  of  her  Colored  population.     Ohio  has  more  recently  soj^ 
plemented  her  ancient  "Black  Laws"  by  voting  in  the  same  way | 
which  has  made  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Blacks,  already  doubt£|li» 
still  more  uncertain  both  in  New  York  and  other  States  whc$re  t^ 
question  is  to  be  put  in  issue.     The  treacherous  and  malicious  poliC|jr 
of  the  President  has  hitherto  obstructed  the  Congressional  planJDif 
Reconstruction  in  the  South  which  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  JGflacks^ 
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by  the  aid  of  tfaeir  white  friends  in  that  section,  to  have  consum- 
mated their  full  emancipation  with  the  supplementary  achievement  of 
suffi'age,  without  which  their  chains  remain  but  half  severed  and 
ready  to  be  wholly  riveted  again.  If  this  continued  injustice  of  the 
Northern  States  and  the  floundering  of  Reconstruction  in  the  South, 
shall  result  in  moving  Congress  to  take  action  on  the  subject  by  the 
passage  of  a  Franchise  Law  for  the  whole  country,  thus  assuming 
and  putting  into  exercise  the  prerogative  to  do  it  which,  by  the  prin- 
Gq;>le  of  Nationality  and  the  powers  of  the  Constitution,  properly  and 
primarily  resides  in  that  Body,  the  delay  and,  thus  far,  the  defeat  of 
kapartiai  suffrage  will  be  matter  of  satisfaction  rather  than  regret ; 
for  even  though  universal  enfranchisement  might  come  through  the 
action  of  the  States,  it  would  involve  such  a  recognition  and  strength- 
ening of  the  old  and  mischievous  doctrine  of  State  Rights,  and  such 
am  abandonment  of  that  of  Nationality,  as  to  make  it  £ax  better,  in 
any  case,  that  Congress  should  be  the  dispenser  of  this  justice.  We 
therefore  proceed  to  demonstrate,  as  briefly  as  possible, 

11.    The  Right  and  Duty  of  the  Government  to  Enfran- 
chise ITS  own  Citizens. 

All  the  people  are  citizens,  and  all  citizens  have  the  right  of  the 
vote.  This,  we  take  it,  has  been  demonstrated.  Congress,  as  the 
Legislative  Rrepresentative  of  the  Government  and  the  shield  of  the 
people's  rights,  is  empowered  by  the  principles  of  the  Government  and 
by  the  Constitution,  and  is  summoned  by  its  responsibilities  to  the 
people,  to  perfect  the  citizenship  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  by 
securing  to  them,  through  a  uniform  Law  of  Enfranchisement,  the  right 
and  the  free  exercise  of  the  vote.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  reasons  that 
substantiate  this  proposition.  Even  if  the  Constitution  conferred  no 
such  positive  power  upon  the  Congress  —  with  nothing  forbidding  it 
—  still  the  functions  of  the  Chief  Legislative  Body,  by  the  principle  of 
Nationality  alone,  would  comprehend  the  necessary  power  for  the  act, 
and  impose  upon  it  the  duty  of  its  performance.  The  first  and  chief,  if 
not  the  only,  responsibility  of  any  Government,  is  to  secure  and  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  people.  A  Government  that  cannot  or  will  not 
do  this,  has  no  essential  element  of  Nationality,  and  sinks  from  the 
dignity  of  a  Crovernment  to  a  mere  simulacrum  —  a  ghostly  efiigy  of 
supreme  authority.  The  Fathers  declared  it  to  be  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  Government  to  make  sure  the  enfrancliisement  of  the  people, 
when  they  said  the  rights  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness," are  "  inalienable,"  and  that  "  to  secure  these  rights,  govern'* 
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ments  are  instituted  among  men."  Neither  of  these  rigl^  is,  or  caa 
be,  secured  by  a  Government  without  the  power  to  declare  and  maii^ 
tain  the  political  status  of  its  citizens  — in  fact,  without  such  power; 
and  that  too  in  vigorous  exercise,  subjects  it  may  have,  but  it  has  b0 
citizmsy  nor  can  it  rightfully  command  the  allegiance  of  tiie  peofde; 
for  protection  and  allegiance  are  correlative,  as  in  every  case  ri^ 
must  be  clear  on  the  one  side  before  duty  can  exist  on  the  other.  If 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  ignore  its  right  and  duty  ^ 
enfranchise  the  people,  and  leave  to  the  separate  Stat^  that  fimc* 
tion  to  exercise  at  their  option,  it  is  in  the  possible  dilemma  of  fatt^ 
ing  to  pieces,  as  a  government  of  the  people,  for  want  of  citizens  aod 
supporters,  and  of  becoming  a  mere  figure-head  of  a  proud  aad  ia* 
pudent  State  Aristocracy.  For  if  the  States  may  determine  who  am 
citizens,  and  who  may  or  may  not  vote,*  then  a  cunning,  unscmpuloas 
and  ambitious  Oligarchy  of  moneyed  and  landed  proprietorsy  mqr 
monopolize  the  control  of  the  States,  and  by  disfranchising  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  seize  the  General  Government  itself  as  their  own 
and  convenient  tool,  or  abolish  it  altogether  and  reestablish  the  old 
Confederation,  or  adopt  any  other  system  they  may  choose  ;  thus  tt' 
ducing  the  absurd,  dangerous,  and  anti-national  doctrine  of  ^'Sttfe 
Rights  ''  to  its  legitimate  practical  results,  and  so  make  actual,  what 
we  have  shown  to  be  true  in  theory ^  that  a  Government  widiootlfae 
'  power  to  settle  the  political  status  of  the  people,  is  not  only  without 
Nationality,  but  is  no  Government  at  all,  but  simply  an  agent,  a  tool 
Yet  grave  Senators,  and  even  Republican  Senators,  joining  in  viA 
the  NuUifiers  of  the  South  and  the  Copperheads  of  the  Nortii  to  sweH 
the  strength  of  the  Democracy,  have  thought  fit,  even  in  this  hotar  of 
the  Nation's  peril,  to  advocate  and  put  forth  in  print  this  doctrine  of 
political  national  ruin  !  Senator  Trumbuirs  argument,  some  time  since 
published  in  The  Advance^  takes  this  track  and  rushes  on  towards  tiie 
Gulf  !  Will  his  party  take  passage  on  the  same  train,  and  drive  oa 
with  their  leader  into  the  Abysm  ? 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Constitution  itself,  with  which  the  Senator 
pretends  to  deal.  Here  we  shall  find  that  the  organic  law  positively 
confers  on  Congress  the  power  for  which  we  contend,  and  oacMkrh 
tatively  commands  that  Body  to  put  it  in  exercise.  Art  IV.  Sec.  4,  8a9f% 
"  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  UnioB  t 
Republican  form  of  Government."  A  Republican  Government  1841 
Government  of  the  people,  —  the  whole  people.  So  the  Fathers  uate- 
stood  and  meant  it,  and  so  they  made,  in  theory,  the  Government  Itef 
set  up.  This  is  clear  from  their  declaration  that  "  Governments  dte- 
rive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed^"  and  from  ll^ 
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fonn  of  words  they  used  in  the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution  —  "  Wr, 
th€  peopU  of  the  United  States"  They  were  too  good  logicians  and  had 
too  much  regard  for  consistency  to  affirm  any  different  theory^  whatever 
we  may  say  of  i}[i€\x  practice.  They  did  not  stultify  themselves  with  a 
verbal  lie^  **  to  be  seen  and  read  of  all  men  "  to  their  shame  and  dis- 
grace. 

That  "  the  people  "  means  the  people  in  totality,  both  the  laws  of 
language  and  the  antecedent  and  contemporaneous  history  of  the  case 
clearly  demonstrate.  The  laws  of  language  need  no  elucidation.  To 
say  "  the  people  "  means  a  part  of  the  people  is  disgracefully  absurd. 
Bat  the  facts  of  history  confirm  the  comprehensive  sense.  All  the 
thirteen  Colonies  under  the  Confederation,  except  South  Carolina, 
recognized  the  Black  man's  right  of  suffrage  as  well  as  the  White's. 
None  of  them,  with  the  one  exception,  made  any  constitutional  pro- 
visions excluding  men  from  the  vote  on  account  of  color ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  practice,  many  colored  men  voted  at  that  time.  And  in  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation  when  South  Carolina  attempted  to  in- 
troduce the  word  "  white  "  into  the  fourth  Article  of  Confederation,  so 
diat  it  should  read,  ^*  The  free  wAiU  inhabitants  of  each  of  these 
States/'  it  was  repudiated,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  only,  voting 
for  it  And  when  South  Carolina  made  a  second  attempt  to  introduce 
k  into  another  clause  of  the  same  Article,  it  was  rejected  by  the  same 
vote.  When,  therefore,  the  people  came  together,  by  their  representa- 
tives, to  frame  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  they  came  with 
these  views  with  respect  to  the  right  of  suffrage  and  the  scope  of  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  "  We,  the  people,"  sind  thus  fixed  its  definition 
beyond  dispute  as  including  both  White  and  Colored  people  alike. 
This  is  more  fully  confirmed,  if  that  were  possible  or  necessary,  by  the 
feet  that  the  Constitution  nowhere  qualifies  the  rights  of  the  people  by 
the  word  w/iite  or  that  of  color,  nor  anywhere  stains  itself  with  these  — 
in  any  such  connection  —  odious  words.  Neither  did  any  of  the  early 
acts  of  Congress,  in  determining  the  question  of  suffrage  for  the  Ter- 
ritories, limit  the  franchise  by  color.  This  is  a  more  modem  inven- 
tion. 

But  the  Fathers  distinctly  defined  a  Republican  Government  to  be 
a  Government  of  the  whole  people,  Mr.  Madison  says,  "  In  a  Democ- 
racy the  people  meet  and  exercise  the  Government  in  person  ;  in  a 
Republic  they  assemble  and  administer  it  by  their  Representatives." 
Again,  he  says,  "  It  is  essential  to  a  Republican  Government  that  it  be 
derived  from  the  great  body  of  the  people."  By  the  "  great  body  of 
the  people,"  in  the  latter  quotation,  he  must  mean  the  same  as  "  the 
people,"  in  the  former.     But  the  only  difference  he  makes  between  a 
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Democraqr  and  a  Republic,  is,  that  in  the  former,  the  people  act  in 
person,  in  the  latter,  by  representatives.  I^  then,  this  is  the  only  dif- 
ference, and  "  people  "  in  a  Democracy  means  €Ul  the  people,  whidb 
none  will  deny,  then  ''  the  people  "  in  a  Republic  must  also  mean  mM 
the  people.  Again,  Mr.  Madison  says,  "  The  right  of  suffrage  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  Republican  Government,  and 
aught  not  to  be  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  (State)  Legislature.  A  gradual 
abridgment  of  this  right  has  been  the  mode  in  which  aristocracies  have 
been  built  up  on  the  ruins  of  popular  forms."  Mr.  Mason  still  more 
explicitly  says,  *'  The  true  idea,  in  his  opinion,  is  that  every  man  having 
evidence  of  attachment  to,  and  permanent  common  interest  with  the 
society,  ought  to  share  in  all  its  rights  and  frivHeges,**  These  state- 
ments were  drawn  out  in  the  debates  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, when  this  matter  was  under  discussion. 

In  the  face  of  this  cumulative  proof  of  the  right  of  all  to  the  vota^ 
Mr.  Trumbull,  in  the  article  before  referred  to,  says,  "  A  Republican 
Government  does  not  depend  upon  the  number  of  the  people  who 
participate  in  the  primary  election  of  Representatives,"  and  attempts 
to  prove  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  in  a  Republic  to  deprive  Cdoted 
citizens  of  the  vote,  by  referring  to  the  example  of  the  States.  He 
might  as  well  attempt  to  prove  national  repudiation  consistent  and 
right,  by  citing  the  example  of  Mississippi,  Such  an  argument  would 
tommand  the  plaudits  of  the  Repudiationists,  who  are  sadly  in 
need  of  an  overwhelming  demonstration  of  the  right  and  expediencjfr 
of  their  doctrine,  which  the  Senator's  statement,  if  true,  would  supplyi 
But  if  one  State  repudiating  is  not  enough  to  make  the  cases  paralld, 
suppose  that  most  of  the  States  had«at  some  time  been  guilty  of  die 
infamous  act,  would  that  make  it  consistent  with  the  principle  of  Amh 
esty  f  But  if  it  is  not  inconsistent  to  deprive  Colored  Citizens  of  their 
vote,  then  it  would  not  be  to  deprive  White  Citizens  of  theirs ;  for  we 
have  proved  that  the  Whites  and  Blacks,  as  to  their  rights  under  the 
Government,  stand  upon  exactly  the  same  basis ;  and  if  all  the  Col* 
ored  Citizens  may  be  excluded  from  the  suffrage,  then  all  the  Whites 
may  be  excluded,  and  so  the  Government  be  reduced  to  a  nonenti^  ; 
or  if  all  but  one  should  be  excluded  —  which  is  among  the  possibilitieB 
if  the  other  is  not  —  then  we  should  have  "  swung  roimd  the  circle* 
of  Government  mutations,  and  reached  the  old  starting  point  of  dbe 
government  of  the  Autocrat. 

If,  then,  a  Republican  Government  is  one  existing  by  '^  the  consent 
of  the  governed,"  that  is,  by  the  consent  of  all  the  people ;  and  if  their 
consent  means  government  created  and  administered  by  their  votes— 
and  there  is  no  other  way  in  a  Republic,  at  least,  by  which  their 
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sent  ean  be  ascertained  or  even  exist,  since  submission  is  not  consent 
—then,  as  the  Constitution  declares,  that  the  United  States  shctU 
guaranty  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  Republican  form  of  Govern- 
ment;  it  is  the  right  of  Congress,  as  the  Legislative  Branch  of  the 
Government  —  and,  in  that  capacity  and  for  the  purpose  of  legislation, 
the  Govemtnent  itself —  to  enfranchise  all  the  people  of  the  country 
yAxo  are  of  the  proper  age,  and  not  excluded  by  mental  imhecility  or 
moral  disqualifications  —  which  are  the  only  grounds  of  exclusion  — 
widiout  regard  to  race,  condition,  sex,  or  color.  But  it  is  not  only  the 
right  of  Congress  to  do  this,  but  it  is  bound  by  the  Constitution  to  do 
it.  The  words  are,  ^^  shall  guaranty, ^^  It  has  no  option  ;  the  duty  is 
imperativt. 

We  come  now  to  those  parts  of  the  Constitution  that  bear  specifi- 
cally and  in  terms  upon  this  question.  Art.  I.  Sec.  2,  reads,  **  The 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  every 
second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  the  electors  in 
eadi  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature." 

This  section  has  been  relied  on,  and  is  still  held  as  the  guaranty  of 
Ae  so  claimed  State  right  of  regulating  suffrage  to  the  exclusion  of 
tiie  General  Government.  But  the  clause,  so  far  from  conferring  this 
r%ht  upon  the  State,  does  not  state  where  the  power  resides  ;  it  simply 
affirms  that  the  qualifications  necessary  to  elect  State  Representatives; 
shall  be  the  standard  for  determining  the  qualifications  of  electors  of 
Representatives  to  Congress.  But  the  next  clause,  but  one,  of  the 
same  article,  determines,  in  explicit  terms,  where  the  supreme  control 
of  the  question  of  Franchise  reposes,  and  reads  as  follows :  Art.  L 
Sec.  4.  *'The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the 
Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law,  make 
or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Sena- 
tors." Now,  as  this  is  the  only  place  in  the  Constitution  that  in  posi- 
tive language  determines  where  the  power  of  regulating  the  elections 
under  the  Constitution  resides  —  except  Sec.  L  of  Art.  2,  respecting 
Presidential  Electors,  which  does  not  touch  the  main  question  —  and 
as  this  clause  gives  the  ultimate  power  directly  to  Congress,  it  should 
settle  the  question  in  debate.  Though,  for  the  time  being,  it  gives 
the  power  to  the  several  States,  it  declares  that  **  Congress  may  at 
any  time  make  "  the  regulations^  or  "  alter  "  those  made  by  the  State 
Legislatures.  That  the  word  ^^  manner,''  in  the  clause,  refers  to  suf- 
frage, and  not  to  anything  incidental,  is  manifest,  from  the  fact  that  it 
also  speaks  of  the  "  times  and  places  "  of  holding  the  elections,  which 
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are  the  only  incidental  things  m  the  matter.  That  this  is  Ae  concc* 
view,  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Madison,  who  is  the  author  €A  the-clwie. 
In  the  Virginia  Convention,  which  met  for  the  ratification  oi  the  Con- 
stitution, he  interpreted  the  clause  to  mean  that,  while  at  the  qqteatjt 
was  deemed  expedient  that  each  State  should  regulate  the  qoestiflii 
of  suffrage,  Congress  should  have  the  tUtimaU  power  of  contnd ;  and 
that  this  power  was  reserved  to  Congress  to  prevent  the  States  iam 
abusing  the  exercise  of  the  right,  so  as  to  conflict  with  the  intemls 
and  perpetuity  of  the  General  Government  —  a  thing  he  and  his  fidkMr 
framers  of  the  Constitution  saw  to  be  possible,  if  not  probahk.  He 
farther  stated  that  the  clause  invested  Congress  with  the  right  aad 
power  to  pass  a  National  Uniform  Suffrage  Law,  which  drcmnstanqw 
might  render  it  necessary  for  Congress  to  exercise  to  presefv^  die 
existence  of  the  National  Government 

Such  a  necessity  has  at  length  transpired.  The  cinmiBSlaiiois 
that  have  created  it  are  pregnant  with  the  most  important  and 
significant  lessons  that  urge,  with  trumpet  tongue,  upon  CongUfpi 
the  duty  of  exercising  their  reserved  right  in  the  promulgation  of  >a 
Universal  Enfranchisement  Law,  found  to  be  necessary,  not  oi|lf  fm 
the  safety  of  the  Country  and  to  satisfy  the  righteous  daims  oC^fts 
unenfranchised,  but,  as  this  argument  has  shown,  to  lift  die 
ment  into  the  dignity  of  a  Nationality.  If,  therefore,  Congress 
Xjj  bring  into  requbition  their  clear  prerogative  and  decline  tfajs  act 
which  would  reconstruct  the  whole  country  at  once,  they  are  recRsat 
to  their  highest  official  obligations.  To  the  Government's  own  Vf 
for  redemption  from  disgrace  and  peril  is  added  the  voice  of  disfiEia- 
chised  millions,  whose  right  to  the  vote,  both  by  Nature  and 
Constitution,  is  as  sacredly  theirs  as  is  the  right  of  the  Senators 
Representatives  of  the  Nation  through  whose  delinquency*  they 
deprived  of  it.  The  party  in  power,  having  the  requisite  two-third^0 
majority  in  both  Houses,  the  settlement  of  the  whole  question  oafli 
Suffrage,  which  is  the  main  one  of  Reconstruction,  is  as  wholes 
within  their  Legislative  resources,  as  we  have  shown  it  to  be  wit 
their  Constitutional  right.  Of  their  political  supremacy  they  are 
aware  ;  of  the  perils  that  environ  the  Nation  they  are  not  ignivani  ^^ 
of  the  righteousness  of  the  claims  of  the  unenfranchised  they 
well  satisfied  ;  and  if  they  are  not  ignorant  of  their  Constitdti< 
power  to  perform  the  act  of  National  Justice  and  glory  which 
have  urged  —  and  of  this  it  were  a  disgrace  and  a  crime  for 
friend  of  his  Country  to  be  uninformed,  and  how  much  moie  for 
Senator  or  Representative  of  the  Nation  —  then  there  can  be  no 
son  for  their  not  acting  promptly  and  with  vigor  but 
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presence  of  the  foe,  or  of  treachery  to  the  cause  of  Human  Rights, 
and  the  agonizing  appeal  of  the  Poor  and  the  still  Oppressed. 

Had  the  Fathers  reduced  their  principles  to  stern  and  beneficent 
practice,  and  made  the  Government  in  fact  what  they  proclaimed  it 
in  tiieory,  Slavery  would  have  been  impossible,  sectional  jealousy 
and  alienation  would  have  been  prevented,  a  homogeneous  industrial, 
isocial,  and  Political  Society  would  have  been  established,  and  Disso- 
lution and  Civil  War  would  have  been  unknown.  But  failing  in  this 
primal  duty  and  necessity,  and  first  yielding  to  and  then  joining  the 
Slaveholders  in  their  Conspiracy  against  Liberty,  they  gave  us  the 
Enslavement  of  a  Race,  the  triumph  of  Despotism,  the  Dissolution 
of  their  Union,  and  Civil  War  deluging  the  Land  in  blood.  Now, 
in  reconstructing  the  shattered  Union,  another  opportunity  is  offered 
to  go  to  the  foundations  and  build  anew  as  the  Fathers  should  have 
built  at  the  first,  and  so  make  the  Nation,  at  once,  both  Sovereign  and 
Just  Not  to  do  this  is  to  sacrifice  National  Sovereignty,  perpetuate 
the  old  Despotism,  reenthrone  the  old  Oligarchy,  keep  the  Blacks  in 
substantial  Slavery,  if  not  actually  rivet  again  their  old  chains,  make 
the  blood  and  treasure  expended  in  the  War  worse  than  a  waste  —  a 
manifold  robbery  and  murder  —  send  down  a  legacy  of  Strife  and 
a  War  of  Races  to  the  generation  to  follow  us,  to  be  crowned  with 
such  accumulated  Judgments  of  Heaven  as  shall  "  make  all  knees 
tremble  and  all  hearts  faint,"  and  thus  fulfill  the  prophecy  of  Jeflfer- 
son,  uttered  while  contemplating  this  very  folly  and  injustice,  that 
"  God  by  His  exterminating  thunder  will  show  His  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  this  world  ! "  David  Plumb. 

New  York,  November,  1868. 
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LORD,  thou  hast  searched  me  and  known  me 
By  night,  and  by  day, — 
Thou  knowest  my  acting,  my  resting, 

My  work  and  my  way. 
The  word  on  my  tongue  and  my  thought 

Are  foreknown  unto  thee, — 
Before  and  behind  thou  besettest, 

Thy  hand  is  on  me. 

0  whither  escape  from  thy  spirit? 
Or  how  shall  I  fly 

Thy  wonderful  presence  avoiding,  — 

Thy  knowledge  so  high  ? 
If  I  rise  to  the  heaven  sublimest, 

Lo  there  thou  dost  dwell ! 
If  I  fall  through  the  lowest  and  deepest. 

Thou  rulest  in  hell. 

If  I  take  me  the  wings  of  the  morning 

And  dwell  o'er  the  sea, 
Even  there  shall  thy  hand  ever  clasping; 

Thy  right  hand,  lead  me. 
If  under  the  darkness  I  hide  me 

And  wrap  me  in  night, 
The  night  maketh  day-light  about  me. 

The  dark  shineth  bright, — 
To  thine  eye  is  no  day,  and  no  darkness, 

But  clearness,  and  sight. 

From  earliest  time  thou  hast  seen  me, — 

Or  ever  my  birth 
Brought  my  spirit  and  body  together 

To  dwell  in  the  earth, 
Thou  wast  moving  the  forces  of  nature, 

The  earth-powers  of  old. 
Fore-ordaining  my  marvellous  substance 

The  spirit  to  hold. 

1  will  praise  thee  with  awe  for  my  body 
So  wondrously  wrought  — 

So  fashioned  by  order  eternal  — 
And  filled  with  thy  thought 
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Thy  thoughts  that  inspire  me  outnumber 

The  sand  of  the  sea  ; — 
They  are  precious  —  my  spirit  awakens 

To  nearness  with  thee. 

All  evil  within  tne,  withstanding 

Thy.  far-moving  plan  — 
All  wickedness  rising  against  thee, 

The  old  strife  in  man, 
Temptations  and  cunning  assailings 

Thy  might,  that  oppose — 
I  hate  them,  with  hatred  unending, 

I  count  them  my  foes. 

Thou  Lord  surely  slayest  the  wicked  1 

O  bid  far  depart 
The  grievous  oppressors  that  urge  met 

O  search  thou  my  heart, 
And  try  all  my  thought  and  my  striving,— 

My  works  and  my  ways  — 
And  rule  all  my  powers  by  thy  order 

To  love  thee  and  praise. 

Till  I  walk  in  the  path  of  salvation  — 

Till  my  feet  shall  have  trod 
In  the  way  everlasting,  that  leadeth 

To  life  and  to  God 


PROGRESS." 
CHAPTER  VII. 
Valueless    Lands. 
r  was  on  the  waste  lands  of  the  Gironde,  in  the  spring  of  1857,  that  the 
idea  of  Progress  first  dawned  upon  me  in  all  its  splendor, 
mth-wesl  of  Bordeaux,  there  were  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  Ihous- 
acres  of  land,  parched  in  summer,  overflowed  in  winter,  uncultivated 
unhealthy  at  all  seasons.     These  three  thousand  millions  of  square 
s  of  surface,  situated  near  the  sea,  in  a  genial  climate,  at  the  very  gates 
great  city,  were  valued  at  about  ti8o,ooo,  the  price  of  two  acres  at 

ne  half  of  this  vast  and  useless  space  belonged  to  the  townships ;  a  few 
By  Ed.  About,    Translated  from  the  French  by  Hbnky  B.  Blackwkll. 
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lean  sheep  wandered  over  the  scanty  pasture, 'and  no  municipal  Council 
dreamed  of  getting  anything  more  out  of  it.  The  other  half  was  subdivided 
into  private  properties  ;  but  most  of  the  owners,  after  costly  and  fruitless 
endeavors,  had  become  discouraged.  The  most  hardy  species  of  forest 
trees  grew  wretchedly,  and  with  difficulty  postponed  absolute  death.  Acorns 
planted  in  April  did  not  germinate  till  June,  after  the  evaporation  of  the 
rains  ;  the  sun  of  July  and  August  fell  heavily  upon  the  young  plants  and 
killed  them.  Under  this  intolerable  sun,  the  beneficent  showers  of  Spring 
and  Autumn  engendered  only  putrifaction  :  the  excellent  heat  of  the  sun 
served  only  to  burn  everything  up. 

But  a  modest  Engineer,  sent  into  this  wilderness  in  1842,  found  means  to 
employ  all  these  waters,  all  this  sunshine,  and  all  this  land  for  the  profit  of 
Mankind. 

With  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  sand  hills,  whose  threatening  advance 
Bramontier  had  arrested,  he  dreamed  of  becoming  the  Bramontier  of  tnc 
plain,  of  reclaiming,  of  cultivating  and  of  populating  this  other  desert 

He  succeeded.  After  long  years  of  study  and  experiment,  he  proved  to 
theorists  and  practical  men,  to  scholars  and  peasants,  that  this  waste  could 
be  made  healthy  and  productive  at  small  cost,  notwithstanding  its  imper- 
meable sub-soil.  He  invented,  for  the  use  of  this  boundless  plain  without 
any  visible  slope,  an  economical  system  of  drainage,  which  cost  one  cent 
per  running  yard,  and  less  than  two  dollars  per  acre.  The  better  to  con- 
vince his  neighbors  he  preached  by  example,  and  created  in  the  midst  o; 
the  desert  an  oasis  of  twelve  hundred  acres.  His  estate  of  St  Alban,  pur- 
chased in  1849,  is  to-day  a  model  farm  ;  it  will  soon  become  a  village,  per- 
haps even  a  city,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Wilderness  will  make  pilgrim- 
age thither  as  the  Mussulmen  to  Mecca :  for  it  is  thence  that  the  prophecy 
and  example  went  forth. 

I  saw  St.  Alban  in  the  first  years  of  its  creation ;  I  have  just  returned 
from  visiting  it  after  six  years  absence  ;  I  have  found  forests  all  come  into 
being,  cultivated  fields,  crops  free  from  weeds,  artificial  meadows,  orchards, 
wooded  pastures.  An  acre  of  potatoes  yielded  two  hundred  bushels  ex- 
clusive of  seed  ;  these  roots  which  were  of  excellent  quality,  sold  on  the 
spot  for  twenty  cents  per  bushel :  total,  forty  dollars.  An  acre  planted  in 
tobacco  gave  eighty  dollars  of  gross  return,  twenty-seven  dollars  net  profit 
This  is  six  tfmcs  what  the  land  cost  For  the  entire  domain  about  six 
thousand  dollars  was  paid  ;  the  drainage,  breakmg  up  t)f  the  ground,  build- 
ings, labor  and  manure  have  increased  the  total  of  expenditures  to  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  Within  twenty  years  St.  Albans  will  be  worth  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  its  wood  alone.  This  very  year,  I  have  seen  an 
exhibit,  of  which  the  gross  product  was  four  thousand  dollars.  All  these 
figures,  taken  on  the  ground,  are  of  absolute  authenticity.  Upon  this  ex- 
hibit, trees  have  already  been  sold  for  stakes  and  fence  rails.  A  workshop 
is  established  near  St  Albans  for  making  them. 

If  the  author  of  these  marvels  had  contented  himself  with  increasing  ten- 
fold his  own  fortune,  he  would  still  have  deserved  praise.  To  create  a  cap- 
ital of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  without  taking  it  out  of  the  pocket  of 
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any  one,  Is  a  work  of  piety,  and  every  conquest  over  Nonentity  has  a  just 
claim  to  the  recognition  of  men.  But  M.  Chambrelent,  like  all  the  fanatics 
of  Progress,  is  animated  by  an  ambition  most  unselfish.  After  marking  out 
I  general  plan  for  the  redemption  of  the  wilderness,  he  put  himself  at  the 
lervice  of  every  individual  who  was  willing  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  He 
aroused  the  indolent,  urged  the  dilatory,  counselled  the  ignorant  and  sup- 
plied the  place  of  the  absent  He  is  the  man  of  business,  the  unwearied 
and  unpaid  factotum  of  all  who  wish  to  cultivate  the  soil.  I  saw  him  trav- 
erse, with  long  strides,  the  twenty-five  hundred  acres  which  Messrs.  $alva- 
ior  and  Lechatelier  have  bought  at  Lagos.  One  would  have  said  that  he 
g;]oried  in  surpassing  himself  there,  and  in  creating  a  new  St  Alban  more 
miraculous  than  his  own.  What  beautiful  nurseries  of  pines  and  oaks ! 
What  chestnut  groves  !  What  orchards  of  fruit  trees  !  He  showed  me  at  La- 
e;os,  acres  of  asparagus  magnificent,  excellent,  and  of  such  precocity  that  the 
Srst  bunch  sent  to  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1863  was  valued  at  six  dollars  in 
the  market  The  Vine  succeeds  well  there,  and  justifies  the  prediction  of  the 
6uher  of  grape-culture  :  "  I  am  convinced,"  said  Dr.  Guyot,  **  that  the  Vine 
irill  be  the  redeeming  shrub  of  Master  Peter's  Country  ! "  I  have  tasted 
the  wine  of  these  waste  lands,  and  I  assure  you,  it  is  worth  its  price.  I  do 
DOt  say  it  will  be  possible  to  extend  the  limits  of  Medoc  to  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees  ;  but  is  it  not  a  great  deal  to  produce  a  light  and  pleasant  wine 
apon  a  soil  which  never  before  since  its  formation,  produced  anything  but 
fevers  ? 

The  State  came  to  the  aid  of  the  proprietors :  It  established  in  two  De- 
partments, three  hundred  miles  of  farm  roads,  bordered  by  large  main 
ditches,  according  to  the  very  simple  and  economical  plans  of  M.  Chambre- 
lent Thanks  to  this  work,  there  is  now  no  longer  any  inacessible  land ; 
no  longer  any  unhealthy  land,  no  longer  any  marshy  land  ;  and  if  some  of 
the  peasants  still  walk  on  stilts  it  is  only  to  go  faster  (they  have  told  me  so 
themselves),  or  to  survey  their  flocks  from  a  greater  distance. 

All  the  private  properties  (about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres) 
are  now  cultivated,  or  seeded  down.  See  what  has  done  this.  Personal 
interest  is  a  motive  power  which  pushes  matters  on  rapidly. 

As  to  the  lands  held  in  commons,  they  would  have  long  remained  sterile 
if  the  authority  of  a  Law  and  the  activity  of  a  man  had  not  stormed  rou- 
tine in  its  last  entrenchments.  It  has  been  necessary  that  M.  Chambrelent 
ihould  reiterate  in  every  way  to  all  the  Municipal  Councils : 

"  Sell  your  lands  !  They  only  serve  to  feed  wretchedly  a  few  consumptive 
sheep.  Nobody  will  take  the  trouble  to  improve  and  cultivate  them,  bc- 
:ause  they  do  not  belong  to  any  one  in  particular.  Sell  them  and  you  trans- 
brm  a  focus  of  infection  into  a  fountain  of  wealth.  You  want  a  thousand 
lecessary  things.  You  have  neither  schools,  nor  public  buildings,  nor 
lurches,  nor  water  fit  to  drink.  The  sale  of  the  commons  will  give  you  all 
hese  and  more  too  ;  sell  them  then  !  " 

The  Municipal  Councils  let  him  talk,  and  sold  but  little,  when  the  law  of 
he  19th  of  June.  1857,  drove  them  to  the  wall.  They  were  given  tweh» 
rears  to  drain  and  seed  down  their  three  hundred  and  fifty  thouMsd 
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It  was  necessary  to  raise  money.  One  half  of  the  commons  were  sold  for 
the  improvement  of  the  remainder.  Purchasers  presented  themselves  in 
crowds.  These  lands,  without  value  for  some  years  past,  attained  a  very 
high  price  ;  and  soon  the  municipalities,  forming  a  taste  for  so  doing,  sold  at 
higher  and  higher  prices.  They  have  disposed  of  two  hundred  thousand 
acres  already  ;  they  are  continually  working  off  the  remaining  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  The  price  of  these  lands,  which  was  one  dollar  and 
eighty  cents  per  acre  forty  years  ago,  and  six  dollars  fifteen  years  since,  has 
advanced  to  sixty  dollars.  The  townships  grow  rich  visibly,  in  prop>ortioa 
as  they  strip  themselves  of  their  land.  Money  abounds  :  especially  where 
the  commons  are  sold,  we  see  buildings  of  public  utility  arise. 

The  clergy  were  very  desirous  that  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  commons 
should  be  employed  in  constructing  those  white,  uniform,  Gothic  churches 
which  can  be  seen  a  long  way  off,  and  which  delight  the  heart  of  his  Rev- 
erence, Cardinal  Dounet  :  but  the  practiciil  good  sense  of  the  peasants  re- 
serves some  dollars  for  the  school-house  and  for  the  wells  of  drinking  water 
invented  by  M.  Chambrclent.  The  works  of  public  drainage,  which  must 
be  completed  in  1869,  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  will  be  finished  in  1865.  This 
is  perhaps  the  first  time  for  ages  that  a  work  of  public  utility  will  have  been 
brought  to  a  successful  termination  before  the  time  prescribed.  It  is  true 
that  personal  interest  shoves  at  the  wheel. 

In  two  years,  there  will  not  be  an  acre  uncultivated  in  the  lands  of  the 
Gironde.  In  thirty  years  not  an  acre  will  be  found  which  produces  less 
than  ten  dollars  per  annum,  or  which  is  worth  less  than  two  hundred  dollars. 
And  this  immense  tract,  which  did  not  represent  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  when  we  were  at  College,  will  be  worth  one  hundred  and  twenty 
milHons,  six  hundred  times  the  original  sum,  in  1893.  And  if  nobody  has 
the  kindness  to  preserve  a  few  square  yards  of  the  old  unimproved  land  as 
a  memorial  of  the  past,  our  children  will  shrug  their  shoulders  at  the  reci- 
tal of  this  fairy  tale,  and  will  say  that  we  impose  on  their  credulity. 

But,  to  drain  and  cultivate  these  lands  was  not  everything ;  there  was 
still  another  difficult  feat  to  accomplish.  The  general  drainage  of  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  thousand  acres  resulted  in  pouring  rapidly  into  an 
immense  reservoir  all  the  rain  which  fell,  in  an  entire  winter,  upon  a  surface 
of  three  million  square  yards.  This  reservoir  exists  :  it  spreads  over  a 
length  of  eighty-eight  thousand  yards  between  the  plateau  of  these  lands 
and  the  impenetrable  barrier  of  the  sand  hills.  It  extends  on  one  side  to 
the  bed  of  the  Gironde,  on  the  other  to  the  canal  of  Lege  and  the  basin  of 
Arrachon.  It  is  a  morass  sixty-six  miles  long,  the  width  of  which,  con- 
stantly varies. 

In  a  region  where  the  slope  of  the  land  does  not  exceed  the  one  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  yard,  an  elevation  of  level  of  one  yard  causes  an  inundation 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  the  elevation 
is  reduced  one  yard,  the  water,  on  retiring,  exposes  a  surface  of  marsh 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide  by  sixty-six  miles  in  length.  In  consequence 
of  this  unfortunate  condition  of  things,  all  the  lands,  situated  between  the 
extremity  of  the  plateau  and  the  first  slopes  of  the  sand  hills,  appear  doomed 
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to  incarable  sterility ;  the  fever  chased  from  the  plain  takes  refuge  in  the 
marshes  of  the  shore.  « 

The  drainage  of  these  sixty-six  wet  miles  presented  a  problem  as  gigan- 
tic and  complicated  as  the  works  of  Lake  Fucino.  The  mass  of  water  to 
be  drawn  off  is  nearly  equal.  The  extent  of  territory  to  be  subdued  is  ap- 
parently the  same,  viz :  about  thirty-five  thousand  acres.  These  thirty-five 
thousand  acres  covered  with  water  are  worth,  on  an  average,  seventy-five 
cents  per  acre,  according  to  a  regular  estimate  made  in  1859  and  i860. 
When  drained,  they  necessarily  acquire  an  increased  value  of  twenty  dollars 
per  acre,  in  other  words,  they  would  be  worth  to-morrow  twenty-eight  times 
what  they  are  worth  to-day. 

But  will  it  ever  come,  this  generous  to-morrow  which  will  enrich  so  many 
land  owners  ?  Be  reassured  ;  it  has  come  already.  M.  Chambrelent  has 
found  means  to  draw  off,  surely  and  regularly,  all  the  waters  which  the  sky 
sheds  upon  the  land,  and  which  the  land,  drained  in  every  sense,  discharges 
into  the  marshes.  He  has  divided  them  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  will 
be  poured  into  the  basin  of  Arrachon,  the  other,  into  the  bed  of  the  river 
Gironde.  The  works  of  the  first  canal  are  nearly  completed.  I  have 
already  traversed,  dry  shod,  vast  spaces  over  which  I  floated  in  a  boat  six 
years  before.  The  soil  reclaimed  is  a  modem  peat-bed  more  than  three 
feet  deep.  Here  pastures  have  been  created ;  here  splendid  herds  are  seen, 
very  different  from  the  lean  cows  which  browsed  upon  the  reeds,  while  a 
legion  of  leeches  browsed  upon  their  poor  blood-stained  bodies.  These 
marshes  transformed  into  meadows  will  yield  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre, 
and  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  rowen.  A  complete  system  of  irrigaUon 
allows  twenty  thousand  cubic  yards  of  water  to  be  furnished  annually  per 
acre.  Of  the  water  thus  applied,  there  is  reserved  for  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion, and  for  the  future  of  fish-culture,  two  lakes,  with  a  total  surface  of 
twenty-five  thousand  acres.  All  this  work  is  done.  It  lacks  only  the 
stroke  of  a  pick-axe  at  an  ofiicial  inauguration.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
shore  are  delighted,  except  one.  This  is  a  physician,  who  is  more  an  artist 
than  a  philanthropist.  He  has  threatened  with  a  law  suit  the  engineers, 
who,  by  suppressing  the  marsh  fever,  have  deprived  him  of  all  his  patients. 

The  canal  which  empties  into  the  Gironde  offers  greater  difficulties  ;  for 
the  river  water,  at  high  tide,  rises  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  marsh  to 
be  drained.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  establish  fiood-gates,  and  to 
arrest  the  flow  of  the  waters  six  hours  out  of  twelve.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  upon  this  side,  an  admirable  irrigation,  as  fertilizing,  or 
nearly  so,  as  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  The  waters  of  the  Gironde,  in- 
troduced at  will,  deposit  an  alluvial  soil  which  rises  annually  about  two 
inches.  And  such  is  the  fertility  of  this  deposit,  that  a  field,  irrigated  by 
the  river,  yielded  without  manure,  thirty-five  bushels  of  grain  per  acre  in 
the  year  1862. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  consider  the  balance  of  progress  which  the  genius  and 
perseverance  of  a  single  man  have  realized  in  the  space  of  a  few  years : 
three  thousand  times  a  thousand  yards  square  made  healthful,  put  under 
cultivation,  converted  to  the  use  of  man ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  timet  9* 
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thousand  yards  square  added  to  the  soil  of  France  by  a  victory  without 
tears  ;  fever  expelled  from  a  country  which  it  had  rendered  uninhabitable ; 
the  human  race,  and  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals,  improved  and  multiplied ; 
an  enormous  augmentation  of  Being,  or  of  Good,  produced  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

The  man  to  whom  we  owe  all  these  benefits  does  not  need  to  leave 
behind  him  an  immortal  renown  ;  he  can  even  in  strictness  dispense  with 
the  recompense  which  Faith  promises  him  in  a  future  life.  The  happiness 
of  working  usefully  for  Progress,  the  certainty  of  leaving  the  world  more 
habitable,  and  better  than  it  was  before  him,  these  are  the  reward  of  his 
labors.  If  some  happy  chance  permit  his  name  to  be  inscribed  on  the  rolls 
of  glory ;  if  even,  after  the  decay  of  his  body,  something  of  him  shall  sur- 
vive in  an  ideal  world,  and  enjoy  a  well  deserved  felicity,  this  would  be  an 
additional  reward  which  I  am  not  disposed  to  depreciate,  but  which  is  not 
a  thing  of  absolute  necessity. 

M.  Chambrelent,  from  the  commencement  of  his  enterprise,  has  been 
seconded  by  two  great  auxiliaries  of  Progress  :  the  Newspaper,  and  Capital 
He  found  an  advocate  eloquent,  devoted,  and  indefatigable,  in  our  comrade, 
Andrd  Lavertujon,  a  defeated  candidate,  a  persecuted  editor,  but,  with  due 
deference  to  the  Administration,  one  of  the  five  or  six  writers  whose  talent 
confers  honor  on  the  French  press  in  1863. 

The  question  of  capital  has  also  its  importance.  Merely  to  drain  the 
marshes  of  the  sea-shore  cost  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  in 
hard  and  solid  silver.  Two  great  country  proprietors  raised  the  sum.  One 
of  them,  M.  Teyssier  is  a  veritable  native  of  the  soil.  He  resides  on  the 
shores  of  the  lakes  more  often  than  in  the  City  ;  the  pine  of  this  region 
yields  turpentine,  and  M.  Teyssier  distills  its  essence  in  his  factory  of 
Canau.  The  other,  M.  I.  B.  Clerc,  is  a  true  townsman,  captain  of  a  priva- 
teer, trader,  shipper,  the  type  of  a  great  foreign  merchant.  He  has  chosen 
for  his  country  seat  the  ancient  chateau  of  Pope  Clement,  and  has  resusci- 
tated, at  incredible  effort  and  expense,  the  famous  Pontifical  farm. 

This  wholesale  commerce  of  Bordeaux  is  the  most  Athenian  one  can  im- 
agine. It  reads,  it  reasons,  it  brags,  it  cracks  a  good  joke  ;  it  has  modes 
of  action  exceedingly  large,  and  which  do  not  smell  of  the  shop.  The  la- 
borers who  dug  the  canal  drank  bad  water  ;  people  told  M  Clerc  that  their 
health  was  suffering  greatly  in  consequence.  "  If  the  water  does  not  agree 
with  them,"  replied  the  excellent  man,  *'  let  them  drink  grog !  "  He  or- 
dered them  a  daily  allowance  of  rum,  and  this  innocent  witticism  cost  him 
four  thousand  dollars.  But  they  had  no  sick  people  about  the  place,  and 
this  is  perhaps  the  only  draining  of  a  marsh  on  record  which  did  not  make 
a  single  victim. 

Justice  should  be  rendered  to  all :  the  administration  itself  has  favored 
this  great  enterprise.  The  Official^  in  France,  is  not  wicked,  nor  malevo- 
lent by  nature.  He  is  only  ignorant,  and  given  to  routine.  But  when  some 
one  has  actually  succeeded  in  getting  an  idea  introduced  into  his  head,  he 
is  easily  persuaded  that  he  is  himself  its  originator,  and  he  interests  himself 
in  it  like  a  father.     Who  does  not  know  that  admirable  and  moumfid 
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mark  of  Col.  X.  ?  He  had  invented,  under  the  first  empire,  a  new  artillery 
carriage  infinitely  superior  to  all  others.  "  What  has  given  me  most  trouble,'' 
said  he,  "  was  neither  the  construction  of  my  carriage,  nor  the  suspension 
of  the  cannon,  nor  the  accoutrements  ;  the  difficulty  has  been  to  make  Gen- 
end  Y.  comprehend  the  system,  who,  moreover,  has  been  very  desirous  to 
give  his  name  to  it" 

I  discard  questions  of  self  love,  and  arrive  at  the  fact  The  state  which 
ought  to  contribute  to  all  works  of  public  health  furnished  an  appropriation 
of  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars.  The  County  and  townships  gave 
nmc  thousand  two  hundred  more.  Messrs.  Clerc  and  Teyssier  will  repay 
themselves  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  dollars, 
out  of  the  increased  value  of  the  lands  reclaimed,  and  we  may  hope,  from  pres- 
ent appearances,  that  they  will  make  for  themselves  also  a  handsome  profit. 
Progress  is  not  always  an  ungrateful  master,  whatever  men  may  say ;  he 
sometimes  recompenses  those  who  have  served  him. 

In  the  department  of  the  North,  near  Dunkerk,  rises  a  chain  of  drifting 
and  encroaching  sand  hills.     It  is  impossible  to  stop  the  advance  of  the 
dunes  by  the  method  of  Bramontier  ;  the  maritime  pine  does  not  flourish 
in  this  latitude,  and  moreover,  no  tree  can  withstand  the  violent  winds  of 
the  North  Sea.     It  was  necessary  to  invent  something  else.     An  old  repre- 
sentative of  1848,  M.  Gaspard  Malo,  a  sea-captain  of  Dunkerk,  has  discov- 
ered the  secret  of  utilizing  the  scourge,  of  changing  the  misfortune  into  a 
benefit,  of  turning  to  our  advantage  those  very  sand  hills  which  seemed  to 
exist  only  to  annoy  us.     Not  only  does  he  render  them  stationary,  but  he 
'cultivates  them  with  profit.     He  plants  in  lines  a  species  of  coarse  native 
« dog's  tooth  "  grass,  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  oya.     This  oya 
spreads  very  much,  does  not  send  down  deep  roots,  but  attaches  itself  by 
all  Its  tendrils  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.     From  the  moment  that  the  plan- 
tation has  taken  hold,  the  drifting  sand  becomes  stationary.   The  cultivator 
then  appears,  and  upon  this  surt'ace,  henceforth  permanent,  sows  clover. 
The  white  sand  of  these  dunes  is  sterile  only  in  appearance ;  it  contains 
an  enormous  quantity  of  chalk  ;  the  ocean,  which  has  rolled  it  in  its  bil- 
lows, has  charged  it  with  precious  salts.     The  clover  grows  well,  plunges 
its  tap-roots  deep,  and  soon,  choking  the  ayo,  extends  itself,  free  and  vic- 
torious, in  beautiful  undulating  prairies.     I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  has 
yet  rendered  public  thanks  for  the  simple  and  fortunate  discovery  of  M. 
Afalo.     I  speak  of  it  as  an  eye-witness,  but  it  was  only  mere  chance  that 
conducted  me  to  the  sand  hills  of  Dunkerk.     What  matter  if  the  inventor 
never  obtain  the  glory  he  merits  ?     He  is  sure  of  leaving  France  a  little 
more  beautiful  and  richer  than  she  would  have  been  without  him.     He  has 
suppressed  a  valueless  soil. 

Valueless  lands  still  abound  in  this  country,  although  France  is  one  of 
the  seven  or  eight  spots  of  earth  where  the  fewest  of  such  remain.  Under 
a  favored  sky,  on  a  soil  cultivated  for  centuries,  are  still  found  vast  tracks 
of  land  useless  to  men.  Traverse  Sologna,  Dombes,  Brittany,  Camargue, 
and  you  will  agree  with  me.  Almost  all  the  summits  of  our  mountains  are 
injuriously  bare  of  trees.     But  mountains  striped  of  forests  cause  us  inun- 
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dations,  as  stagnant  marshes  generate  fever.  It  may  be  said  that  nature  has 
decreed,  in  order  to  stimulate  our  zeal,  that  all  wealth  neglected  shall  be- 
come a  danger  of  death. 

We  must  add  to  the  list  of  lands  absolutely  valueless  those  which  are 
relatively  valueless.  For  example,  a  soil  fit  for  grain,  if  it  be  devoted  to 
raising  timber  ;  a  soil  fit  for  the  production  of  meat,  like  the  valley  of  Auge, 
or  Cotentin,  if  it  be  cultivated  for  grain ;  a  stream  adapted  to  trout,  if  it 
feed  only  pike  ;  a  pond  fit  for  carp,  if  only  smelt  are  found  in  it.  Every 
large  garden  without  bees  is  relatively  valueless,  since,  every  year,  a  iiill 
hundred  weight  of  honey  is  thus  lost  without  profit  to  any  one.  A  region 
where  unseasonable,  or  excessive  hunting  has  exterminated  the  game,  no 
longer  yields  to  man  all  it  ought  to  do,  and,  even  if  it  were  managed  to  per- 
fection in  every  other  respect,  it  would  still,  in  this  single  particular,  pass 
into  the  category  of  x-alueless  lands. 

The  existence  of  lands  either  absolutely,  or  relatively  valueless,  are  ex- 
plicable by  three  causes,  which  are,  the  ignorance,  poverty,  or  indifference 
of  the  possessor.  For  instance :  I  have  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  o£ 
poor  land  in  Sologna,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  easy  to  improve 
it  by  the  use  of  lime  ;  or,  I  know  this,  but  lack  the  four  thousand  doUan 
which  I  need  to  spend  in  order  thereby  to  gain  twenty  thousand :  or,  I 
have  the  possession  of  the  property  without  being  the  proprietor  of  it,  and 
so,  have  no  interest  in  depriving  myself  of  my  income  in  order  to  augment  a 
capital  which  does  not  belong  to  me. 

Of  these  three  causes,  the  first  is  actively  opposed  by  the  propagation  of 
intelligence  ;  such  men  as  Bixio,  Barral,  Jourdier,  Leonce  de  Lavergne 
and  their  disciples  will  soon  have  apprized  all  proprietors  of  whatever  it  is 
their  interest  to  know.  The  second  will  disappear  almost  as  rapidly  by 
the  aid  of  institutions  for  loaning  money  on  real  estate,  which  are  among 
the  marvels  of  our  time.  But,  as  for  the  third,  it  will  not  be  removed  with- 
out the  employment  of  heroic  means :  it  will  be  necessary  to  arouse  per- 
sonal interest  by  measures  which  are  altogether  a  revolution. 

I  do  not  fear  to  say  that  almost  all  valueless  lands  belong  to-day  to  im- 
personal beings :   the  State,  Townships,   benevolent  institutions,  &c    A 
hospital  possesses  an  estate  worth  two  thousand  dollars  ;  it  rents  the  prop- 
erty to  the  first  responsible  peasant  who  applies,  on  a  lease  of  nine  years, 
and  secures  a  net  revenue  of  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  at  2}^  per  cent    Let 
us  suppose  that  the  tenant,  an  intelligent  farmer,  in  easy  circumstances, 
should  say  to  the  Board  of  Managers  :  "  If  you  will  release  me  from  the 
rent  of  the  first  four  years,  I  will  drain  this  land,  which  needs  it  very  much, 
and  I  will  pay  you  4}^  per  cent.,  or  ninety  dollars,  per  annum,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term."     The  Board  will  reply  unanimously  :  "  We  know 
enough  of  arithmetic  to  comprehend  that  90  X  5  =  50  X  9 ;  but  you  may 
die  at  the  end  of  the  four  years,  or  may  ;:;et  into  difficulties.     Moreover,  the 
poor,  our  patients,  cannot  live  on  hope  for  four  years  to  come.     Finally,  we 
have  not  been  invested  with  the  management  of  a  hospital  in  order  to  in* 
crease  its  revenues,  but  to  look  after  them  and  employ  them  regularly- 
These  gentlemen  are  doing  their  duty,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  bton* 
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them,  but  if  they  should  sell  the  estate  to  this  responsible  and  capable 
peasant,  the  two  thousand  dollars,  invested  at  five  per  cent.,  would  yield 
one  hundred  dollars  per  year  to  the  unfortunate,  and  the  estate,  when 
drained,  would  return  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  to  the  owner.  Everybody 
would  be  gainers,  the  poor,  the  peasant,  and  the  Managers  themselves, 
who  could  devote  several  hours  more  each  week  to  their  business,  or 
pleasure. 

If  four  hundred  villagers  should  own  in  common  an  estate  of  fifty  acres, 
you  could  say  in  advance,  that  this  land  would  neither  be  drained,  nor  im- 
proved, nor  manured,  nor  cultivated.  Each  would  get  from  it  what  he 
could,  but  no  one  would  expend  a  single  cent,  nor  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
labor  upon  it.  The  municipal  officers,  charged  with  the  management  of  the 
public  fortune,  would  set  the  example  of  neglect,.or  waste,  and  the  common 
property,  even  if  it  were  arable  land  of  the  first  quality,  would  not  yield  one 
half  of  one  per  cent.  And  why  ?  Because  it  is  common  property.  Sell 
these  fifty  acres  to  the  first  comer  ;  I  do  not  say,  to  a  Gasparin,  or  a  Mat- 
thieu  de  Dombasle,  but  to  that  little  shepherd  who  wanders  down  yonder 
with  twelve  sheep :  the  village  will  soon  have  a  school-house,  and  the  fifty 
acres  will  produce  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of  wheat 

But  the  townships  of  our  county  owned,  in  1861,  nearly  twelve  million 
acres,  and  of  this  immense  space,  representing  one  eleventh  part  of  the 
French  soil,  there  were  not  fifteen  hundred  thousand  acres  in  cultivation. 

The  state  owns  forests  worth  three  hundred  million  dollars,  at  the  esti- 
mated value  ;  I  do  not  fear  to  raise  the  estimate  to  six  hundred  millions. 
The  official  estimate  values  the  acre  at  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  dollars. 
It  is  from  moderation  that  I  content  myself  with  doubling  this  sum,  for  I 
know  entire  forests,  of  which  the  moveable  value  alone,  that  is,  the  wood, 
is  worth  from  six  to  seven  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 

This  enormous  capital  gave,  in  1863,  a  net  product  of  less  than  seven 

million  dollars  ;  in  other  words,  about  one  and  one  seventh  per  cent.     But 

the  State,  the  proprietor  of  so  beautiful  a  domain,  is  loaded  with   debt. 

The  principal  of  this  debt  is  more  than  two  thousand  million  dollars,  on 

which  it  pays  interest  at  five  per  cent 

What  should  we  think  of  the  son  of  a  family,  who  would  pay  five  per 
cent,  interest,  and  hold  on  to  an  estate  paying  only  one  and  one  seventh  ? 
We  should  feel  bound  to  get  out  an  injunction  against  him.  In  the  hands  of 
some  interested  proprietors,  the  national  forests  return  as  high  as  five  per 
cent  But  the  State  pays  dearer  than  you  and  I  for  all  it  buys,  and  sells 
everything  cheaper. 

A  j)roprietor  other  than  the  State,  looking  after  his  affairs  himself,  would 
confide  the  care  of  his  forests  to  servants,  not  officials.  His  interests 
^uld  be  better  protected,  and  rapine  more  efficiently  repressed.  In  a 
short  time,  the  pest  of  woodland  vagabondage  would  be  extirpated.  You 
would  no  longer  see  entire  communities  subsisting  upon  a  forest,  like  ver- 
niin  on  a  beggar.  There  are  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen, 
whose  sole  industry  consists  in  raking  up  dry  leaves  and  making  faggots  of 
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dead  wood.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  an  occupation  which  does  not  supply  the 
means  oi'  living,  they  add  to  it  the  theft  of  live  wood,  and  the  unseasonable 
destruction  of  game,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  often  results  in  murder. 

When  the  guardians  of  the  forest  are  hired  servants,  and  not  public 
functionaries,  they  will  no  longer  feed  a  herd  of  cows  upon  the  young 
shoots  of  the  trees. '  They  will  be  armed  with  a  carbine,  and  not  with  a 
double-barrel  shot-gun  ;  they  will  protect  the  game,  instead  of  destroying 
it.     How  many  useiul  and  beautiful  species  have  already  disappeared  from 
our  woods  !     In  the  forest  of  X.,  the  woodcock  still  abounded,  ten  years 
years  a^o.     It  has  vanished.     Why?     There  was  a  guard  there,  says  the 
legend,  who  excelled  in  catching   woodcock.     The  very  nightingales  are 
gone.     There  was  a  guard  there  who  had  no  rival  in  the  art  of  catching 
nightingales. 

The  Administration  will  exclaim  that  I  slander  it.  There  arc  regula- 
tions, formal  decrees.  No  guard  may  feed  more  than  two  cows,  and  he 
is  allowed  to  pasture  them  only  in  the  roads  of  the  forest.  No  guard  is 
allowed  to  keep  dogs,  nor  to  set  traps  for  game,  nor  to  carr}*  a  shot-gun. 
To  whom  do  you  say  this  ?  Yet  when  evidence  the  most  overwhelming  is 
brought  against  one  of  your  functionaries,  when  his  superior,  his  superin- 
tendent, his  inspector,  and  even  the  game-preserver  himself  knows  that  he 
poaches,  that  he  steals,  are  you  quite  sure  he  will  be  dismissed?  He  is 
the  father  of  a  family,  we  know  him,  he  has  done  some  little  services,  has 
made  some  little  presents,  as  a  vassal  to  a  great  lord  ;  he  wrongs  only  the 
State,  which  is  rich,  or  that  Paris  gentleman  who  hires  the  right  to  hunt; 
above  all,  he  is  a  public  functionary,  that  is  to  say,  a  member  of  a  body 
in  which  all  is  united  from  head  to  foot.  If  he  were  only  a  hired  servant, 
he  would  do  his  duty  ;  or  else  be  expelled  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Only  try  the  experiment  of  selling  the  national  forests,  and  see  if  per- 
sonal interests  do  not  increase  ten-fold  the  production  of  game,  while  it 
quadruples  the  revenue  of  the  woods. 

When  all  the  forests  of  the  State  and  townships  are  governed  by  private 
interest,  the  cultivation  of  all  the  plains  will  be  permitted.  A  soil  fit  for 
the  culture  of  grain  ought  not  to  be  eternally  devoted  to  the  growth  of 
wood. 

"  But  you  are  going  to  strip  bare  all  the  soil  of  France  !  *'  Quite  other- 
wise. Before  clearing  an  acre  of  level  ground,  the  proprietor  will  be  re- 
quired to  prove  that  he  has  planted  successfully  two  acres  of  mountain,  or 
even  four,  if  you  choose.  But  where  shall  we  fmd  citizens  rich  enough  to 
pay  over  six  hundred  million  dollars  all  at  once  ?  You  are  not  obliged 
to  sell  all  at  once  ;  even  the  most  ordinary  prudence  would  dictate  that 
the  alienation  of  the  forests  and  the  extinction  of  the  debt  should  not  be 
completed  in  less  than  twenty  years.  Otherwise,  we  should  depredate 
the  value  of  the  property  to  be  sold,  and  should  increase  beyond  measitf* 
the  price  of  what  we  undertake  to  cancel. 

It  would  be  well  that  each  forest  to  be  cleared  should  be  purchased  in  a 
body  by  a  Company,  and  should  become  the  seat  of  a  great  rural  cnterpn* 
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js  are  collective  beings  like  the  State^  or  Township,  but  how  dif- 
principle  and  action  !  Compare  the  most  zealous  official  with  a 
irector.  Which  of  the  two  is  chosen  for  his  talent,  apart  from  all 
liluence  ?  Free  to  act,  so  far  as  he  does  well  ?  Removed,  the 
le  behaves  amiss  ?  Responsible  for  everything  ?  Interested  so 
I  the  prosperity  of  the  enterprise  that  he  can  only  enrich  himself 
g  the  fortune  of  his  associates  ?  The  other  is  full  of  self-con- 
5,  timidity,  submissiveness,  arrogance,  routine,  and  discontent 
ou  may  go  to  his  office  to  pay  a  million  dollars,  or  to  draw  a  like 
will  find  him  equally  cross  and  grumbling,  for  the  sight  of  a  great 
reminds  him,  every  minute,  of  his  own  position  at  a  salary  of  two 
dollars  and  a  retiring  pension  of  six  hundred  dollars,  the  sole 
is  old  age. 

mment  official,  honest  man,  if  he  have  a  simpleton  of  a  son  be- 
nty-one  and  twenty-five  years  of  age,  does  not  hesitate  to  demand 
i  Secretary.  He  would  not  for  a  moment  run  the  risk  of  employ- 
5  an  Engineer,  if  he  were  managing  a  mine,  or  a  blast  furnace. 
2cause,  in  the  first  case,  the  blunders  of  the  simpleton  are  preju- 
'  to  France. 

;erted  in  our  country  that  to  wrong  the  Public  is  to  wrong  nobody, 
ly  public  opinion  has  always  drawn  a  wide  distinction  between  a 
per  example,  and  a  thief. 

►rthern  Railroad  Co.  lately  pursued,  overtook,  and  arrested,  even 
a,  three  cashiers  who  had  defrauded  it.  These  three  individuals 
bably  still  go  at  large  if  they  had  only  stolen  the  medals  from  the 
nt  Library,  or  some  other  National  treasure, 
shall  refer  a^^ain  more  than  once  to  the  power  of  Associations 
ebleness  of  Society. 

'ernments  of  the  present  day,  which  do  not  lack  good  intentions, 
ng  themselves  seriously  to  fish-culture.  They  comprehend  that 
rvice  would  be  rendered  to  thirty-seven  million  men  not  very  well 
water-courses  could  be  re-stocked  with  fish.  Estuaries,  rivers, 
id  canals  are  all  with  us  absolutely,  or  relatively  valueless, 
the  State  is  rich  enough  to  found  ten  magnificent  establishments, 
ne  at  Huningue,  and  to  produce  every  year  many  thousand  mil- 
tie  fishes.  But,  to  cause  them  to  be  hatched  is  not  all ;  it  is  need- 
and  protect  them  to  the  age  of  maturity.  To  whom  shall  this  deli- 
)e  intrusted  ?  It  has  been  a  question  of  late  between  the  Admin- 
f  waters  and  forests  and  that  of  bridges  and  highways,  which  last 
igth,  taken  it  in  charge.  But  to  what  purpose  ?  The  Engineers 
and  highways  have  a  thousand  things  to  do,  and  the  fresh-water 
as  but  one.  He  rises  at  any  hour ;  no  means  of  destruction 
5s.  He  has  long  nets  which  literally  strain  a  river ;  he  spares 
e  small  fry,  nor  the  fish  heavy  with  spawn  ;  when  all  othq;r 
destruction  are  at  fault,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  poison  a  running 
r  the  sake  of  catching  half  a  dozen  trout.  To  this  ferocity  of 
;t  what  barrier  can  we  oppose  ?    We  have  the  guardians  of  fish, 
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but  they  are  public  functionaries  and  perfectly  disinterested  on  the  questioiL 
They  would  have  unusual  virtue  if  they  were  willing  to  embroil  themselves 
with  their  neighbors,  friends,  and  companions  in  order  to  render  service  to 
the  public  which  returns  them  no  thanks  for  so  doing.  But,  suppose  that 
a  special  Company  is  formed  for  the  management  and  development  of  fish  in 
a  certain  water-course.  Self-interest  is  aroused.  An  intelligent  Director 
is  chosen,  who  will  receive  a  specified  per  centage  of  the  profits.  A  nursery 
of  young  fish  is  created,  at  a  small  expense.  Useful  species  are  widely 
disseminated  throughout  the  water,  the  injurious  kinds  are  destroyed,  the 
fish  are  watched  by  interested  servants  ;  a  reward  is  guaranteed  to  all  the 
agents  of  local  authority  who  may  seize  a  trespasser  in  the  very  act  Efi^cient 
steps  are  taken  to  prevent  the  transportation  and  sale  of  fish  during  the 
spawning  season  ;  in  a  word,  the  Company  create  its  own  special  jx>lice  for 
itself,  and  does  it  well,  because  the  profit  is  behind  it.  On  these  conditions, 
a  moderate  capital  will  return  a  hundred  per  cent,  per  annum  before  the 
third  year.  The  State,  the  proprietor  of  water  courses,  has  created  for 
itself  a  new  source  of  revenue,  the  people  are  better  ofi"  because  better  fed, 
and  Progress  has  made  an  advance  without  the  heads  of  Departments 
having  sacrificed  a  minute  of  their  precious  leisure. 

The  tide  alternately  covers  and  uncovers,  before  our  faces,  a  strip  of  land 
twelve  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  about  450,000  acres  in  surface.  The 
proprietor  of  this  vast  tract  derives  no  profit  whatever  from  it :  the  pro- 
prietor is  the  State.  If  the  State  would  consent  to  part  with  this  useless 
domain,  private  interest  would  cultivate  fish  upon  it,  the  lobster  and  the 
oyster  ;  a  harvest  of  twenty  million  of  dollars  per  annum  could  be  gathered 
from  it  in  1870. 

But  will  the  Administration  follow  the  advise  of  the  most  practical  of  our 
scientific  men  ?  Will  it  permit  M.  Coste  to  add  a  new  benefaction  to  those 
which  France  owes  him  already  ? 

I  do  not  pretend  to  enumerate  all  the  values  we  suffer  to  be  lost,  but 
which  Progress  will,  sooner  or  later,  employ  for  the  profit  of  humanity.*  Our 
water-courses  will  not  only  serve  to  feed  shoals  of  fish,  but  irrigation  will 
spread  them  in  great  sheets  over  our  meadows  to  take  the  place  of  the  ma- 
nure we  lack  ;  the  unassuming  rural  occupations  will  derive  aid  from  thttt 
force,  which  now  lies  almost  wholly  inactive.     Each  farm,  even  tolerably  wel^ 


♦The  citizens  of  France  produce  annually  120  million  dollars  worth  of  manor' 
They  throw  more  than  half  of  it  into  the  streets  and  rivers.  The  peasant  alio 
to  perish,  by  evaporation,  fully  one  third  of  the  manure  produced  by  his  cai 
He  despises  the  liquid  manure,  that  fluid  gold  !  But  oven  gold  itself  is  n 
lectcd  in  our  own  homes,  and  we  do  not  draw  from  it  the  service  it  ought  to  re 
der.  How  many  millions  still  sleep  in  dusty  drawers,  or  worsted  stockings,  vt'iC- 
out  profit  to  any  one  !  The  most  quick-witted  people  on  earth  do  not  know  th 
a  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  hoarded  in  a  cupboard  for  a  month  is  a  loss  of  fi^ 
dollars  to  its  owner,  and  of  five  dollars  to  the  countn,'.  Invested  in  business, 
will  produce  six  per  cent,  net  return,  which  represents  at  least  tweh»e  per  cent, 
profit :  a  total  of  twelve  dollars  per  month  to  be  dcvidcd.    We  are  fools. 
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situated,  will  have  its  own  threshing-machine,  transformable  into  a  mill  or  a 
root-cutter.  On  plains  without  water,  the  power  of  the  air  will  be  utilized, 
and  this  is  incalculable.  Are  you  aware  that  the  slightest  breath  of  wind 
which  skims  over  the  soil  of  France  is  a  power  of  many  millions  of  horses  ? 
The  Americans  put  on  their  house  a  little  wind-mill  which  pumps  water 
from  the  well,  and  performs  a  thousand  domestic  services  :  it  is  a  winged 
servant,  like  the  frolicsome  spirit  of  whom  La  Fontaine  speaks.  These  same 
Americans,  who  are  decidedly  more  practical  than  \^,  put  Winter  itself  in- 
to store,  in  order  to  regain  it  in  summer.  It  freezes  in  our  country  too,  but 
the  sight  of  rivers  and  ponds  covered  with  ice  only  inspires  us  widi  the 
idea  of  taking  a  walk.  Ice  is  provided  in  Paris  and  the  large  cities  ;  but 
nine  tenths  of  France  have  never  thought  of  it.  Yet  the  construction  of  an 
ice  house  in  every,  village  would  cost  no  more  than  the  weather  cock  of  the 
church  steeple  ;  and  when  a  sick  person  needs  ice  in  summer,  it  is  not  the 
sight  of  a  gilded  weather  cock  which  will  cure  him.  But  do  not  say  in  the 
slightest  degree  that  I  counsel  the  destruction  of  the  churches.  Far  from 
that !  I  wish  that  the  smallest  church  were  protected  by  a  lightning-rod 
against  the  inadvertencies  of  the  Heavens. 

All  hidden  treasures  will,  some  day  or  other,  be  brought  into  use  ;  not 
only  the  mines  and  quarries  which  are  still  to  be  discovered,  but  the  pre- 
cious advantages  with  which  we  are  in  daily  contact  without  knowing  it. 
For  ten  centuries  and  more,  we  have  kneaded  clay ;  it  is  not  ten  years 
since  M.  Deville  extracted  from  it  the  first  ingot  of  alumnum.  How  long 
has  Agriculture  put  to  profit  the  deposits  of  mineral  phosphate  ?  It  is  a 
progress  which  dates  from  yesterday.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  worked 
mines  of  coal  ;  the  French  only  learned  to  use  them  within  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  It  is  but  little  more  than  thirty  years  since  we  began  to 
extract  gas  from  it  for  purposes  of  illumination  ;  it  is  only  yesterday  that 
we  discovered,  in  the  residuum  of  the  gas  retorts,  the  splendid  colors  it  con- 
tains. For  my  part,  I  never  pass  before  the  refuse,  accumulated  in  moun- 
tains beside  all  factories,  without  reflecting  that  chemistry  will,  some  day, 
use  those  despised  materials  to  the  great  profit  of  the  human  race.  And 
the  Sea,  that  immense  liquid  mine,  from  which  we  scarcely  draw,  every  year 
a  few  handfuUs  of  salt  !♦ 

In  fact,  when  we  see  all  that  remains  to  be  done  of  beauty  and  benefit  in 
a  little  country  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  acres,  we  find  it 
hard  to  explain  the  sadness  and  despair  of  the  young  generations  who  cry 
Out,  plunging  their  hands  in  their  pockets  :  "  Why  need  we  have  been 
born  ?  /  There  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  !  " 

Amiable  young  gentlemen,  if  the  labors  of  Agriculture  and  of  Industry 
c3o  not  seem  to  you  worthy  of  your  talents,  if  you  fear  to  lower  your  dignity 
l>y  converting  our  rivers  into  canals,  by  bringing  our  solitudes  into  cultiva- 
tion, by  cutting  roads  across  our  mountains,  then,  withdraw  yourselves  for 


*  The  Dead  Sea  contains  seven  pounds  of  bromure  of  magnesium  in  each  cubic 
yard  of  water.     We  may  therefore  consider  it  as  a  vast  reservoir  of  bromine. 
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a  few  years,  from  the  boulevard  and  from  your  native  parish  ;  face  the 
fatigues  and  dangers  of  some  long  voyage  to  unknown  lands  ;  busy  your- 
selves in  the  depths  of  Central  Africa,  Australia,  or  New  Caledonia  ;  and 
the  meanest  among  you  will  become  as  great  as  Alexander,  for  he  will  have 
opened  new  paths  to  Civilization.  If  these  labors  alarm  you,  shut  yourself 
up  in  a  stove,  like  Descartes,  or  in  a  dark  closet,  like  Malebranche,  and  seek 
a  solution  of  the  metaphysical  problems  which  those  sublime  dreamers 
have  not  yet  solved.  If  metaphysics  seem  to  you  barren,  write  stories  for 
little  children,  or  a  history  of  France,  in  one  volume,  for  the  use  of  mature 
men.  Devote  yourselves  to  painting,  sculpture,  music ;  and  produce  some- 
thing beautiful ;  this  is  still  a  way  to  do  good.  No  Arts  whatever  are  use- 
less, and  the  man  who  contributes  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  fellows,  whether 
he  be  called  Homer  or  Perrault,  renders  service  to  Humanity. 


I  ••• 


LET    US    ORGANIZE. 

''T^  IS  the  very  year,  the  very  day: 

X     Chaos  would  a  game  of  planets  play, 
Clear  its  vertigo,  and  pirouette. 
Rounded,  balanced  in  a  kosmic  set 
Take  the  molten  sky  your  rod  upon, 
Whirl  its  crystal,  —  lo,  a  demijohn, 
Holds  a  gallon  still  unrectified : 
Planets  plumper  with  a  daily  tide 
Cannot  learn  around  our  rod  to  spin, 
Shiver  it  and  send  the  splinters  in. 
What  *s  the  matter  ?    Chiefly  want  of  eye 
Deeps  to  guage,  how  far  they  stay,  how  shy. 
Chubby  hands  insist  upon  the  moon 
For  a  top,  to  twirl  the  mighty  tune, 
Heaven-shaking,  till  it  is  a  hum 
Deftly  sent  'twixt  finger  and  a  thumb. 
Twenty  thousand  years  will  scarce  suggest 
Least  of  forms  that  labor  in  their  breast 
There  is  carbon,  and  the  diamond's  sure : 
Hurry  up  its  whiteness  to  secure. 
Smuts  and  lamp-black  plenty  to  command 
Blacken  with  your  overgreed  your  hand. 
While  the  atoms  wait  doth  concourse  come 
iton-fashion,  without  tuck  of  drum. 
Do  you  rage  to  be  an  aeon,  you, 
Minute-hand  somewhere  'twixt  one  and  two  ? 


NOTES. 

THE  TWO  WORLDS. 

r  IS  idle  to  speak  of  England.  Which  England  ?  There  is  one  which  a  rep- 
sd  by  the  constituents  which  demanded  of  their  candidate,  ist,  whether  he 
id  in  the  book  of  Genesis  ?  and  2d,  when  he  last  partook  of  the  communion  ? 

is  another  which  defends  John  Stuart  Mills  finest  religious  and  social  radi- 
,  and  elects  him  thereon.  And  between  those  two  classes  what  worlds  roll  on 
f  side  in  these  little  Islands.    England  is  an  epitome  of  the  Eastern  Hemis- 

of  ages  past  and  present,  dark  and  luminous.**) 

H£  writer  makes  England  his  point  of  observation,  but  one  could 
scarcely  escape  a  similar  impression  at  any  point  on  either  hem- 
re.  No  one  can  intelligently  regard  the  present  condition  of  the 
I  at  large,  and  not  discover  the  signs  of  important  transitions 
e  unmistakable  heralding  of  a  new  era.  Even  in  China  and 
1 ;  where  for  ages  it  has  been  all  old,  we  now  have  the  division 
>ld  and  new,  ''  to  the  great  disturbance  of  that  sense  of  fixity  and 
«  which  has  hitherto  been  the  ideal  of  oriental  felicity."  The 
conservative  forms  of  Christianity  are  there  regarded  as  the  bold- 
ifidelity ;  and  those  of  their  own  class  who  have  imbibed  some- 
of  the  good  and  the  bad  which  bigoted  Christians  have  brought 
,  are  spoken  of  very  much  as  the  Boston  Courier  s{5eaks  of  the 
cals, — "  a  class  who  look  forward  to  a  consumated  anarchy,  to  the 
tniement  of  religion  and  morality  as  the  millennial  dawn."  It 
;  old  cry :  This  Nazarene  will  destroy  our  temple  and  change  the 
m  of  Moses. 

is  quite  the  same  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  Conservatism  of 
pe  which  is  radical  with  the  Arab  or  Hindoo,  finds  at  home  a-, 
which  changes  its  relations  to  the  public,  and  puts  it  wholly  oii« 
efensive ;  it  is  no  more  aggressive.  If  it  is  radical  abroad  and^ 
naintain  an  aggressive  campaign  in  the  interests  of  progress,  at 
i  its  vocation  is  gone,  and  it  must  contend  there  for  bare  exis- 
!.  Just  as  the  Chinaman  holds  fast  to  what  he  has  got,  and 
not  accept  more,  because  to  do  so  would  involve  the  loss  of  that 
IS,  so  the  faithful  churchman  must  hold  his  own  against  Colenso ; 
*ope  against  Mazzini ;  and  here  in  America  Conservatism  both 
leal  and  religious,  is  put  to  its  wits,  and  oftentimes,  out  of  its  wits, 
3ld  fast  that  fixity  and  repose  in  the  old  ways  which, — in  spite 
rest  calamities  it  has  befallen  our  land  to  endure  in  consequence,, 
still  declares  to  be  the  only  American  felicity. 
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Here  also  we  find  the  two  worlds  rolling  on  side  by  side.  The 
oceans  which  separate  the  two  continents  into  Eastern  and  Western, 
do  not  divide  the  race  intellectually  or  morally.  The  old  is  in  the 
new  world,  and  the  new  is  in  the  old  world.  Everywhere,  the  two 
roll  on  together.  And  the  same  feeling  is  shown  which  has  charac- 
terized every  great  movement  in  the  past  The  lines  are  plainly 
drawn  which  separate,  now  as  of  old,  mankind  into  believers  and  un- 
believers, into  those  who  rejoice  in  the  new  signs  of  deliverance,  and 
those  to  whom  these  signs  are  only  portents  of  evil. 

This  division  in  the  ranks  however  is  a  natural  one,  and  one  which 
furnishes  no  occasion  for  discouragement.  The  believers  have  only 
need  of  untiring  patience.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  great  mass 
of  those  who  stand  opposed,  either  in  the  religious  or  political  field 
to  any  nobler  movement,  are  stubbornly  closing  their  eyes  to  what 
they  have  recognized  as  true,  or  their  hearts  against  the  admission  of 
some  larger  good  than  that  they  possess.  The  fact  undoubtedly  is, 
people  are  blind,  uneducated  both  in  ideas  and  in  feelings.  They  do 
not  see,  therefore  they  fear,  and  oppose.  They  do  not  recognize  the 
good  as  good  ;  the  permanent  gain  form  the  temporary  gratification. 
They  lack  wisdom  in  the  departments  of  private  and  public  morals. 
As  for  religion^  they  have  none  to  speak  of. 

Shall  we  demand  the  flower  before  the  bud  has  begun  to  form  ? 
Shall  we  curse  the  fig-tree  for  not  bearing  fruit  before  the  fiiiit  season 
has  come  ?  • 

Hence,  I  say,  with  patience  and  with  charity,  each  may  pursue  his 
inflexible  and  forward  course,  considering  it  encouragemeift  ample 
and  sufficient,  if  he  keep  his  own  gaze  upon  the  mark,  and  find  his 
own  utterances  and  acts  are  able  to  stand  the  tests  of  truth. 

A  pertinent  comparison  is  made  by  a  recent  writer  of  the  rela- 
tions existing  in  early  times  between  the  despised  and  persecuted 
Christians,  and  the  then  Imperial  Masters  of  the  world.  The  writer 
says : 

"  The  Christianity  which  those  emperors  aimed  at  repressing,  was, 
in  their  conception  of  it,  something  philosophically  contempt9>le, 
subversive,  and  morally  abominable.  As  men,  they  sincerely  regarded 
it  much  as  well-conditioned  people  with  us  regard  mormonism ;  as 
rulers,  they  regarded  it  much  as  liberal  statesmen  with  us  regard  the 
Jesuits :  a  kind  of  mormonism,  constituted  as  a  vast  secret  society, 
with  obscure  aims  of  political  and  social  subversion  was  what  Antoni- 
us  Pius,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  believed  themselves  to  be  repressing 
when  they  punished  Christians.  The  early  Christian  apologists  again 
and  again  declare  to  us  under  what  odious  imputations  the  Christians 
lay,  —  how  general  was  the  belief  that  those  imputations  were  wdl 
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goandedy  —  how  sincere  was  the  horror  which  the  belief  inspired, 
ne  asks  one's  self  with  astonishment  how  a  doctrine  so  benign  as 
Christ's,  can  have  incurred  misrepresentation  so  monstrous.  The 
mner  and  moving  cause  of  the  misrepresentation  lay  no  doubt  in  this, 
that  Christianity  was  a  new  spirit  in  the  Roman  world,  and  was  des- 
tined to  act  in  that  world  as  a  dissolvent ;  and  so  it  was  inevitable 
that  Christianity  in  the  Roman  world,  like  democracy  in  the  modern 
world,  like  every  new  spirit  with  a  similar  mission  assiened  to  it, 
should,  at  its  first  appearance,  occasion  an  instinctive  shrinking  and 
lepngnance  in  the  world  which  it  was  to  dissolve." 


The  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you.     Not  many  believe  this. 
You  do  not  find  it  in  any  creed  ever  written.    Why  ? 


Reason  should  be  equal  to  all  the  demands  of  a  spiritual  religion. 
It  is  sufficient  unto  itself.  It  is  its  own  authority.  Why  should  reve- 
lation antedate  the  mind's  perception  ?  Why?  —  do  I  ask  ?  It  cannot 
When  the  mind  sees,  the  revelation  is  made,  and  not  sooner. 


God  is  never  officious.  His  energy  is  without  ostentation.  He 
never  boasts  of  himself  as  the  Hebrews  and  others  have  reported. 
They  spoke.  He  never  speaks.  In  mute  patience  he  suffers  the 
human  race  to  speak.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ?  No :  thus  saith  the 
mind  and  soul  and  heart  of  Man. 


The  Spirit  of  Protestantism  is  to  be  sought  in  its  method.  It 
has  no  quarrel  with  particular  doctrines  in  themselves  considered.  Its 
full  import  is  a  disregard  of  the  claim  of  such  as  say,  or  are  made  to 
say, '  I  am  the  way';  asserting  a  superior  claim.  It  is  itself  the  way : 
the  free,  the  open  way,  by  which  all  may  journey  on  and  up  to  the 
highest  facts  of  life,  which  become  to  each,  Bread  of  Life !  if  thus 
sought  and  found. 


The  world  is  divided  not  so  much  right  and  left,  as  above  and  below : 
people  of  the  heavens,  and  people  of  the  earth.  Of  course,  I  refer  to 
the  activity  of  the  mind.  The  sects  are  all  of  the  earth  ;  so  are  the 
multitude  that  despise  the  sects.  They  dwell  together  and  in  the  flat 
regions.  Each  would  set  the  world  right.  How  ?  By  their  little  war- 
fare of  fists  !  Will  they  succeed  ?  Never  !  they  will  bring  but  dooms- 
day, lliere  is  no  hope  but  in  taking  up  your  abode  in  the  heavens, 
and  keeping  the  earth  under  foot. 
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It  is  a  vulgar  notion  that  angels  are  incomplete  without  wings. 
The  finest  representations  are  those  in  which  the  body  supports  itself 
by  its  perfect  poise.  You  would  as  soon  think  of  their  £dling  up  as 
down :  indeed  you  have  no  expectation  but  that  they  will  rise  and  not 
fall.  As  for  motion :  you  need  not  be  curious ;  it  is  not  your  affiur ; 
they  will  not  display  any  wings,  yet  you  may  be*Sure  that  they  have  a 
way  of  moving.  When  you  are  an  angel,  you  shall  move  as  they,  and 
know  all,  nor  wonder,  either.  It  will  seem  as  natural  for  you  as  wad: 
ing  through  the  mud  now  seems  to  you.  Of  course,  I  refer  to  the 
activity  of  the  mind. 


The  famous  and  true  saying :  Spiritual  things  must  be  spiritually 
discerned :  is  often  quoted  as  though  it  were  a  rebuke  to  Reason*— a 
notice  for  that  to  quit  the  premises,  its  only  business  being  with  mate- 
rial things.  Such  an  interpretation  would  rob  the  mind  of  all  its 
higher  activities.  Whether  the  mind  deals  with  spiritual  or  wiA 
material  things,  its  activity  is  but  the  exercise  of  Reason.  Yet  the 
difference  between  the  spiritual  and  the  material  remains,  and  the 
Reason  has  this  spiritual  and  material  —  this  inner  and  outer  side. 
When  I  shut  my  eyes  upon  what  we  commonly  call  nature, — but 
which  is  simply  the  play,  the  display,  the  theatricals  of  the  spiri^ 
nearly  always  cheap,  imperfect,  unsatisfactory  even  as  manifestadons 
—  and  deal  only  with  spirit  itself ;  my  Reason  goes  as  it  were  behind 
the  curtain,  even  out  of  the  theatre  and  away  from  the  illusions  and 
the  actors,  to  converse  with  the  original  mind,  the  composer,  creator,— 
the  source  from  whence  this  whole  procession  of  occurrences  pro- 
ceeds, —  as  though  they  were  not  and  had  never  any  appearance. 


Political  and  Civil  Liberty  are  the  cheapest  things  we  have. 
They  mean  nothing  but  opportunity.  The  State  agrees  to  let  you 
alone  —  if  it  performs  its  part  and  no  more  —  that  you  may  mind  what 
business  it  becomes  you  as  a  human  being,  intelligent  and  well  dis- 
posed, to  have.  And  what  that  should  be,  must  be  left  for  you  your- 
self to  decide. 

We  waste  much  breath  in  boasting  of  political  privileges.  Mr.- 
Sumner  says,  "  France  has  Equality,  but  not  Liberty ;  we  have  Lilh 
erty,  but  not  Equality."  Let  us  by  all  means  have  both  \  but  Ictus 
keep  steadily  in  mind  the  little  comparative  value  which  either  ha& 
It  is  no  great  affair  that  I  am  equal  to  you  — politically  ;  nor  a  much 
greater  affair  that  I  am  as  free  as  you  —politically.  The  ballot  iiu^ 
represent  the  wish  of  a  fool,  or  of  a  knave.  It  don't  and  won't  of  it- 
self make  a  fool  wise,  nor  a  knave  over  into  a  decent  man. 
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When  we  say  that  we  in  America  are  z  free  people,  we  have  not  well 
^nsidered  our  condition  ;  or  else,  we  mean  only  that  we  are  free  in 
&  comparatively  unimportant  sense.  For  if  we  consider  the  matter, 
Rpe  shall  find  ourselves  cringing  to  despots  which  neither  bayonet  or 
ballot  can  reach.  Not  any  "  Free  State,"  or  "  Free  Church,"  or 
'*  Saviour,"  ancient  or  modem,  can  deliver  us.  After  all  said  and 
ione,  a  sturdy  self-reliance  is  for  each  the  only  protection.  Therein 
ilone  is  actual  liberty.  Into  this  liberty  every  man  may  grow,  and 
bave  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  repose  is  beyond  and  above 
my  other  man's  power  to  disturb.  If  we  are  enslaved,  it  is  by  the 
:onsent  of  our  own  weak  natures.  Some  of  the  freest  souls  have 
iKmsed  in  bodies  loaded  with  chains,  as  everybody  knows,  but  little 
leeds.  To  be  able  to  command  one's  self  as  superior  to  any  adverse 
brtune  is  all  that 's  worth  the  name  of  Liberty  1 


The  low  condition  of  a  fellow  man  always  invites  us  to  remove 
obstructions  from  his  path,  not  to  increase  their  number.  Especially 
ire  we  thus  implored  to  keep  out  of  his  way  ourselves.  If  there  is 
I  chain  on  his  body,  you  may  snap  the  links,  like  John  Brown.  If  the 
oind  is  dull  and  heavy,  you  may  drop  into  it  a  word,  or  five,  perhaps, 
s  leaven,  to  develop  it  \  then  speed  away  not  staying  to  control  it — 
»ot  even  for  love  or  pity.  Your  pity  is  often  turned  into  sorry  help, 
rhe  moral  law  spun  for  another  is  his  curse.  Help  him  to  spin  for 
\imself  He  can  do  it.  He  has  all  power.  He  is  not  so  much  worse 
if  than  you — give  him  a  chance!  He  is  as  grea^as  Moses,  and 
reaier — give  him  a  chance  ! 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  soon  as  Mr.  Dickens  arrives  home  he  will 
isue  at  least  a  supplement  to  his  '  American  Notes,'  and  say  even 
'orse  things  than  he  did  before.  Not  this  time  the  nation's  *  guest,' 
e  can  waive  all  scruples  of  delicacy,  and  pitch  in.  He  has  undoubt- 
ily  taken  many  fresh  "  notes ; "  a  few,  perhaps,  to  our  advantage. 
ut  we  are  the  same  people  in  one  respect,  as,  I  dare  say,  he  well 
Aows.  He  has  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  aspects  of  American 
ilture  by  daylight,  twilight,  moonlight,  and  all  night,  one  night,  —  a 
ay  great  jam  of  culture  it  was  ;  lacking  one  thing  only,  namely  —  a 
•kei :  yet  willing  to  sell  all  that  it  had  and  give  to  the  poor,  for 
at  one  thing.  Such  poverty  of  proud  spirit,  such  enthusiasm  over 
lion  ;  he  cannot  forget     But  here  is  one  item  fi-om  the  newspapers 

may  have  overlooked ;  a  capital  thing  for  his  critical  manipulation, 
len    he  arrives  home.     ''  Which  was  intelUctucUly  lightest,  sweetest^ 
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brightesty  most  appreciativey  B,  or  N.  V.f"  The  editors  cannot  quite 
agree.  Editors  are  human,  and  have  those  miserable  afflictions  called 
"local  prejudices,"  to  contend  with.  What  is  needed  is  a  candid 
decision  of  the  question  by  some  distinguished  and  unprejudicedySFr- 
eigner.  Everybody  will  concede  that  Mr.  D.  is  just  the  man.  And 
everybody  knows  that  the  question  is  fully  as  important  as  any.  And 
again,  nobody  will  complain  if  he  should  rap  both  B.  and  N.  Y.  into 
the  middle  of  next  week  —  to  borrow  a  figure.  Whatever  he  may  say 
or  do  everybody  else  will  certainly  be  gratified,  and  say,  even  as  litde 
Tim  said,  "  God  bless  us  —  every  one !  " 


It  should  not  always  be  set  down  to  the  discredit  of  the  radical, 
when  people  are  shocked  by  what  he  says.  It  is  often  to  their  own 
dscredit,  if  discredit  is  to  be  insisted  on.  For  instance,  how  often 
does  it  occur  that  good  people  profess  themselves  shockedy  when  they 
really  don't  know  any  reason  why  they  should  be,  except,  that  wbat 
has  been  said  is  not  of  their  way  of  thinking,  —  if,  indeed,  they  hme 
been  thinking,  —  and  it  seems  to  them  very  irreverent,  or  ridiculous. 

"  O  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  an*  men  "  I 


Reading,  the  other  day,  Bums*  famous  "Address  to  the  Deil," 
which  opens  thus  graciously,  — 

"  O  thou  I  whatever  title  suit  thee, 
Auld  Hornie,  Satan,  Nick,  or  Clootie,"  — 

I  called  to  mind  that  the  first  time  I  heard  the  name  of  this  poet  men- 
tioned, a  zealous  preacher  —  a  believer  in  the  omnipotence  as  well 
as  utter  meanness  of  *  Clootie  ^  —  introduced  him  as  one  whose  soul 
was  now  in  his  (Clootie's)  possession,  saying :  *  Heaven  endowed 
Robert  Bums  with  rare  genius,  but  he  threw  it  away,  and  also  him- 
self" It  was,  in  addition  to  being  a  very  sad  case,  a  very  great  waste 
of  power :  so  much  absolutely  wrested  from  the  Kingdom  of  Light  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Darkness.  The  angels  themselves  might  have  coveted 
companionship  with  such  a  soul.  But  its  owner  had  wilfully  gfHJe 
with  it  into  the  realms  of  *  Clootie.'  Yet  it  appears  that  Bums,  while 
living,  had  no  such  expectations  in  regard  to  the  terminus  of  his  UboB 
and  trials.  He  was  bold  enough  to  even  sport  widi  the  *  Deal,*  and 
challenge  him  somewhat.     Hear  him : 


(( 


An'  now,  auld  Cloots,  I  ken  ye  *re  thinkin, 
A  certain  Bardie 's  rantin,  drinkin, 
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Some  luckless  hour  will  send  him  linkin 

To  your  black  pit 
But,  fiiith  I  he  *U  turn  a  comer  jinkin, 

An*  cheat  you  yet" 

Probably  the  'Bardie'  has  'kept  the  faith/  and  both  preacher  and 
Deil  have  been  disappointed. 

But  we  shall  not  pry  too  much  into  the  judgments  of  the  worlds 
beyond.  It  is  sufl&cient  that  we  revere  the  high  scruples  of  the  world 
we  are  in.  The  values  set  upon  souls  here  must  suffice  for  the  meas- 
ure of  our  expectations  of  what  is  to  come,  or  of  what  may  be  else- 
where. We  mean  the  verdict  of  history  rather  than  of  cotemporane- 
ous  appreciation.  Even  our  preacher  was  prevented  by  his  theology 
only  from  detecting  the  fine  qualities  of  humanity  which  Bums'  char- 
acter exhibited,  and  which  are  upon  this  earth,  at  least,  most  es- 
teemed. It  happens  that  we,  here,  in  our  every-day  estimations  of 
worth,  in  our  affections,  quite  ignore  the  tests  of  salvation  so  sacred 
within  our  churches.  The  relative  and  prospective  is  set  aside.  We 
are  content  with  the  absolute.  We  ask,  what  is  ?  We  rejoice  in  the 
glory  of  the  present  without  thought  of  the  past  or  of  the  hereafter. 
Before  us  is  the  actual,  the  certainty,  the  truth,  the  beauty ;  and  who 
cares  for,  how  ?  or  when  ?  or  where  ?  or  whence  ?  or  whither  >  Worlds 
are  nothing,  country  is  nothing,  color  is  nothing,  sex  is  nothing,  age 
is  nothing ;  the  beauty  is  of  itself,  and  before  all  these  ;  theology,  flesh, 
and  blood,  politics  —  the  bane  of  sweet-tempered  life;  —  are  kept 
without  the  door,  or  within  their  own  doors,  while  the  spirit  seeks  its 
own  and  revels  in  its  presence. 

Recently  I  chanced  to  meet  with  a  full  report  of  the  celebration  of 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Burns.  Some  of  the  best 
men  in  the  land  had  met  in  Boston  upon  the  occasion,  none  of  them 
doubting,  it  would  seem,  but  that  "  Auld  Cloots  "  Aad  been  cheated. 
One  of  their  number  in  a  speech  which  brought  all  the  others  to  their 
feet,  said : 

"  The  memory  of  Bums  —  I  am  afraid  heaven  and  earth  have  taken 
too  good  care  of  it,  to  leave  us  anything  to  say.  The  West  winds  are 
murmuring  it  Open  the  windows  behind  you,  and  hearken  to  the  in- 
coming tide,  what  the  waves  say  of  it.  The  doves  perching  on  the 
eaves  of  the  Stone  Chapel  opposite,  may  know  something  about  it 
Every  name  in  broad  Scotland  keeps  his  fame  bright  The  memory 
of  Burns,  every  man's,  and  boy's,  and  girl's  head  carries  snatches  of  his 
songs,  and  can  say  them  by  heart,  and,  what  is  strangest  of  all,  never 
learned  them  from  a  book,  but  from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  winds 
whisper  them,  the  birds  whistle  them,  the  com,  barley,  and  bulrushes 
hoarsely  rustle  them  ;  nay,  the  music- boxes  at  Geneva  are  framed  and 
toothed  to  play  them  ;  the  hand-organs  of  the  Savoyards  in  all  cities 
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repeat  them,  and  the  chimes  of  bells  ring  them  in  the  spires.    Thejr 
They  are  the  property  and  the  solace  of  mankind.'' 

A  poet  —  who  does  himself  grace  heaven  and  earth — sent  his 
Jiearty  tribute,  from  which  I  quote  : 

"  To-day  be  every  fault  forgiven 
Of  him  in  whom  we  joy ; 
We  take  with  thanks  the  gold  of  heaven, 
And  leave  the  earth's  alloy." — 

To  '  Clootie,'  —  shall  we  add  ?  That  is  all  that '  Clootie '  ever  gets. 


SALVATION. 

Citizen. 
You  say  the  important  thing  is  to  accept  the  truth.     I  think  thcie 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  that     Why  do  you  emphasize  with  so  much 
unction  a  point  on  which  we  are  so  well  agreed  ? 

Missionary. 
You  mistake  me.     I  do  not  say  the  frutAf  but  /^  truth. 

Citizen. 
But  men  differ  as  to  what  fAe  truth  is. 

Missionary. 
Oh,  but  it  is  so  plain — so  plain. 

Citizen. 
What  is  ? 

Missionary. 
Why,  Goifs  truth. 

Citizen. 
I  do  not  understand  you.     What  truth  do  you  refer  to  ?    Where  is 
it  to  be  found  ? 

Missionary. 
Where?    Why,  in  the   Bible.     Where  else?    What  truth?    Why 
this  among  others  :  Jesus  Christ  died  to  save  sinners ;  which  means 
you  and  me. 

Citizen. 
You  speak  positively.   But  will  you  explain  the  nature  of  this  salva- 
tion secured  to  us  by  the  death  of  Christ  ? 

Missionary. 
I  did  not  say  secured,     Christ  made  it  possible  for  all  to  be  saved. 
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He  has  done  his  part.     It  remams  for  you  and  me  to  do  ours.    Why 
slight  the  precious  invitation  ? 

Citizen. 
But  you  have  not  answered  my  question.     What  is  the  nature  of 
die  salvation  which  you  say  Christ  by  his  death  has  made  possible  for 
all  ?    Tell  me  this :  What  will  be  the  effect  upon  you  yourself,  say,  of 
being  saved  ? 

Missionary. 
I  shall  be  admitted  into  the  home  of  the  blessed,  there  to  dwell  in 
h^piness,  praising  God  forever. 

Citizen. 
But  admission  into  the  ''  home  of  the  blessed ''  will  not  alone  make 
yoa  blessed,  will  it  ?    I  mean  to  make  no  personal  allusion ;  but  is  a 
zogoe  made  happy  by  being  admitted  into  the  company  of  honest 
men  ?   Is  he  not  rather  made  miserable  ? 

Missionary. 
But  no  one  is  to  be  admitted  into  heaven  who  was  not  converted 
before  he  died. 

Citizen. 
Converted/    What  does  that  mean  ? 

Missionary. 
It  is  to  give  one's  heart  to  God,  believing  oft  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

Citizen. 
But,  can  you  not  define  yourself?    Tell  me  in  square  terms  what 
it  is  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? 

Missionary. 
It  is  to  believe  that  he,  beholding  the  lost  and  ruined  condition  of 
man,  came  to  our  earth,  suffered,  and  was  crucified,  thereby  opening 
the  way  for  God's  mercy  to  have  free  course  in  saving,  or  rescuing 
man  from  eternal  perdition,  which  he  was  justly  consigned  for  his  dis- 
obedience. 

"  In  Adam's  fall, 
We  sinned  all." 

Such  is  the  old  hymn,  and  it  tells  the  whole  story.  Sin  brought  death 
and  all  our  woe.  There  was  no  escape  but  through  the  death  of 
Christ 

Citizen. 
Then  the  truth  which  you  deem  important,  and  so  very  plain  — 
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Missionary. 
The  fool  that  runneth  may  read. 

Citizen. 
And  which  — 

Missionary. 
Simply  relates  to  the  salvation  of  the  himian  soul  through,  and  by, 
the  mediatorial  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  all  written  down  and  ex- 
plained in  the  Bible.  Hence,  I  call  it  the  truth  — Gocts  truth.  Outside 
of  the  Bible  you  have  nothing  but  human  speculation  and  guess-work. 
No  certainty.     You  are  like  a  ship  — 

Citizen. 
We  will  discuss  that  part  of  the  subject  at  another  time.  I  will  con- 
cede to  you  that  t?u  truth  of  which  you  speak — salvation  by  the  blood 
of  Christ  —  is  found  in  the  Bible,  and  not  elsewhere.  The  point  I 
am  anxious  to  reach  is,  in  what  does  this  salvation  consist  Grant 
that  Christ  has  made  salvation /^xx/i^^,  by  atoning  to  God  for  the  fell 
of  man,  whom  he  had  made  at  the  creation  so  pure  and  perfect, 
I  wish  to  have  you  define  the  actual  difference  between  a  soul  saved, 
and  one  not  saved. 

Missionary. 
I  have  already  done  so. 

Citizen. 
But  I  am  dissatisfied  with  your  statement.  Christ,  as  you  say,  has 
done  his  part,  that  is,  he  has  made  your  salvation  possible.  Ymr 
part  is  first  to  believe  this  fact  That  is,  or  has  been,  an  easy  matter 
in  Christendom.  All  Christian-born  people  have  believed  that  much, 
even  before  they  were  converted.  Now,  let  us  see  if  after  all  eonver- 
sum  should  not  mean  something  very  different  from  a  belief  in  Ae 
simple  fact  of  Christ's  sacrifice.  I  think,  even  if  I  grant  your  claim, 
that  now  the  important  truth  relates  in  some  way  to  character.  Of 
course,  you  will  not  insist  that  it  is  possible  to  go  to  heaven  without 
character  ?  The  truths  important  to  study  are  those  which  report 
the  attributes  of  a  perfect  human  being,  —  are  they  not  ? 

Missionary. 
I  understand  that.  But  the  two  things  go  together :  Christ's  atone- 
ment, and  man's  perfection  in  God.  But  I  cannot  go  to  God,  exo^ 
through  the  merits  of  Christ.  I  stand  and  point  to  Christ's  atone- 
ment. Only  so  can  I  enter  heaven.  My  perfection  in  character 
follows,  but  does  not  precede  my  entrance  there. 
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Citizen. 

But  is  not  the  kingdom  of  heaven  within  you  ?  If  so,  I  suppose 
you  will  not  enter  heaven  until  after,  or  at  the  same  time  that  heav- 
en enters  you.  And  now  to  be  frank  with  you,  while  I  am  much 
obliged  for  your  call,  and  for  the  friendly  interest  in  my  welfare  you 
have  expressed,  I  must  tell  you,  as  we  part,  that  I  think  you  make 
die  unimportant  truth  the  important  one ;  or,  rather,  that  your  doc- 
trine of  atonement  is  no  truth  at  all.  If  salvation  is  by  Character,  it 
is  not  by  Christ.  His  mediatorial  service  was  superfluous.  The 
scheme  has  no  place  in  the  economy  of  nature.  It  does  Jesus  great 
injustice.  If  he  really  was  the  originator  of  it,  he  defamed  God  ut- 
terly. He  was  an  upstart,  thrusting  himself  into  the  providence  of 
nature,  as  God  would  conduct  it ;  imputing  a  blunder  to  the  Infinite 
Wisdom,  making  himself  more  gracious  than  his  Father,  and  assum- 
ing a  Lordship  over  the  rest  of  mankind  which  was  nothing  but 
an  attempted  usurpation.  Not  the  famous  coup  d*dat  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon could  be  more  offensive  to  both  heaven  and  earth.  But  I  allow 
the  scheme  does  him  injustice.  Jesus  is  interesting  as  illustrating 
much  of  that  beauty  and  power  the  human  soul  is  capable  of.  So 
are  others.  But  we  make  too  much  ado  over  him.  We  do  not  care 
to  boast,  but  we  ourselves  are  something.  If  we  consider  rightly,  as 
much  as  any.  Your  own  soul  plus  God,  —  who  is  greater  t  My  soul 
is  God,  or  nothing,  —  the  same  as  God,  I  mean.  And  we  are  equal 
—  you  and  me  :  *  joint  heirs  '  with  each  other,  and  with  all  souls  be- 
sides. Your  scheme  ignores  this  equality  of  souls,  and  introduces 
aisie.  It  was  born  not  in  heaven,  else  heaven  breeds  what  is  unworthy 
of  earth.  No  wonder  you  say  it  surpasses  reason.  I  verily  think  that 
God  himself  would  need  a  revelation  to  understand  it  How  unworthy 
the  nature  of  man  it  is  to  be  thus  defamed  and  glory  in  it.  See  what 
an  attitude  it  compels  you  to  assume :  begging  admission  into  heaven 
when  you  don't  deserve  to  go  in.  You  make  your  Christ  say  to  the 
Father  :  "  Let  them  come  in.  It  will  be  all  right."  You  go  in,  sit 
down,  and  begin  to  sing.  Why  ?  Because  you  have  been  saved  with- 
out acting  your  part —  the  part  of  a  man  !  I  should  think  your  God 
would  cry  out :  "  Stop  your  singing  1  Such  selfish  creatures  don't 
know  the  first  rudiments  of  music — the  music  of  my  heaven  !  your 
song  grates  on  my  ear."  And  then,  turning  to  Jesus  —  your  Christ 
—  he  would  say :  "  Are  these  the  souls  you  have  brought  me  ?  My 
heaven  can  not  be  heaven  while  they  remain.     Turn  them  out !  " 

Missionary. 
Oh,  stop  I     I  can't  listen  any  longer.     I  — 
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Citizen. 
But  since  you  have  listened,  — 

Missionary. 
Your  blasphemy  has  sorely  troubled  me,  yet  — 

Citizen. 
We  will  still  be  friends  ? 

Missionary. 
Yes. 

Citizen. 
Hoping — 

Missionary. 
Yesl 


Edward  C.  Towne  drops  the  J^ev.  and  goes  to  Chicago  as  assis^ 
tant  literary  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 


The  Poem  entided  "  The  Future,"  printed  in  our  last  number,  is 
from  the  new  volume  of  Poems  by  Edward  Rowland  Sill. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

Poems.    By  Charles  Warren  Stoddard.    San  Francisco :  A.  Roman 
&  Co.    1867.    pp.  123. 

When  this  book  reached  us  by  mail  from  San  Francisco,  and  we  noticed 
the  superiority  of  its  vignette-views  of  California  Scenery,  and  the  general 
respectability  of  type  and  paper,  it  occurred  to  us  that  the  people  had  been 
following  Browning's  advice : 

"  What 's  a  man's  age  ?    He  must  hurry  more,  that 's  all 
Cram  in  a  day  what  his  youth  took  a  year  to  hold.*' 

For  the  volume  is  one  of  the  blossoms  of  scarce  twenty  year's  tilling  of  a 
wilderness,  yet  it  is  well-favored  enough  for  the  imprint  of  an  Eastern  pub- 
lisher. 

We  wondered  if  the  verses  deserved  to  be  so  well  printed,  or,  indeed,  to 
be  printed  at  alL  A  stack  of  audacious  experiments  at  verse-makings 
thrown  off  in  the  periodical  shivering  fits  which  a  good  many  Western  peo- 
ple mistake  for  accesses  of  the  muse,  had  just  passed  through  our  hands, 
as  we  stood,  fateful  as  Atropos,  between  the  waste-basket  and  the  printing- 
form.  So  many  of  these  blue,  thin-blooded,  ague-shaken  efforts — if  that 
word  be  not  too  strong  —  had  dropped  into  their  timely  grave,  that  a  fierce 
cynicism  seized  us  upon  the  point  of  the  prospects  of  an  American  Poetry. 
It  occurred  to  us  that  a  petition  to  Congress  to  take  the  tax  off  whiskey 
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and  put  it  upon  ink,  would  be  a  move  towards  a  finer  abstemiousness  than 
even  the  Maine  Law  recognized.  For  the  hordes  of  scribblers  would  find 
it  difficult,  at  least  for  some  time,  to  procure  a  substitute  for  the  fluid,  which 
they  must  actuaUy  imbibe,  it  seems  to  us,  and  emit,  like  the  cuttle-fish,  by 
insensible  perspiration,  to  obscure  their  whole  neighborhood.  During  the 
war,  the  heavy  demand  of  the,Freedmen*s  Bureau  upon  the  North,  for  every 
rag  and  stitch  of  clothing  it  could  spare,  gave  us,  together  with  the  call  for 
lint  and  bandages,  a  faint  hope  that  no  writing  paper  could  be  manufactured 
for  several  years,  during  which  editors  and  magazines  might  recover  health 
and  sanity.  With  paper  very  scarce,  and  ink  only  procurable  at  Cliquot 
figures,  we  thought  that  it  would  no  longer  pay  to  pluck  the  geese.  But 
this  fury  for  expression,  which,  to  use  Burke's  famous  sentence,  "  has  all 
the  contortions  of  the  Sybil  without  her  inspiration,''  might  not  easily  be 
baulked.  Already  a  tolerable  paper  can  be  made  from  wood.  The  block- 
heads would  soon  be  using  it.  In  the  meantime  editors  would  be  receiving 
bales  of  old  family  linen,  that  had  survived  the  war  to  staunch  the  flow  of 
soul.  Wherever  this  remittent  fever  is  stimulated  by  remittances,  how  un- 
remitting it  must  become ! 

We  take  heart,  however,  upon  reading  some  of  the  verses  in  this  volume 
that  has  just  issued  through  the  golden  gate.  Mr.  Stoddard  is  a  young 
man,  and  this  is  his  first  literary  venture.  It  has  the  faults  of  youth,  but 
not  the  damning  crime,  or  blunder,  of  stupidity.  There  is  a  true  poedc  im- 
pulse in  it :  not  of  a  wide  and  flashing  kind,  but  delicate  and  tender,  con- 
tent with  simple  things,  and  with  a  feeling  for  nature.  Mr.  Stoddard's 
verses  show  as  yet  a  lack  of  culture,  and  of  an  amassing  of  knowledge.  He 
has  not  yet  been  in  sympathy  with  the  best  ideas  of  mankind.  Every  day 
tkat  he  lives  will  cure  his  fault  of  youth,  and  enhance  his  excellence  of  earn- 
estness and  poetic  sensibility. 

Of  his  technical  faults  we  should  enumerate  a  tendency  to  florid  adjec- 
tives, over-painting  with  picturesque  words,  and  carelessness  about  the  repe- 
tion  of  words  that,  being  of  the  same  sound,  come  too  close  together.  This 
last  fault  is  a  great  offence  to  the  ear :  the  rhyme  ought  never  to  be  rhymed 
in  the  course  of  the  next  line.  Verses  ought  to  be  laid  aside  long  enough 
for  a  subsequent  reading,  after  the  interest  of  composing  has  died  out,  to 
betray  these  jingles. 

Mr.  Stoddard  is  in  love  with  words,  as  yet  He  must  be  more  coy 
towards  them,  and  warmer  with  his  thought  Such  lines  as  "  rapturous 
witchery  of  beatitude  " — "  her  lips,  where  broke  the  violent  fever  of  her  love 
in  turgid  crimsoning  "  —  are  themselves  crimson  with  the  crime  of  turgid- 
ness  :  as  indeed  is  the  whole  poem  of  "  Cleopatra,"  from  which  we  select 
them.  Such  subjects  are  not  really  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Stoddard's  vein. 
He  treats  "  The-  First  Rain,"  "  At  Anchor,"  "  My  Friend,"  «  A  Rhyme  of 
Life,"  far  more  sweetly  and  naturally. 

Let  him  cling  to  such  as  these.  Let  his  verse  reflect  the  scenery  of  his 
Pacific  coast  Let  us  have  the  western  atmosphere,  in  which  he  lives,  cn- 
clothing  his  genuine  sentiments. 
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One  of  the  best  poems  in  the  volume  is  the  one  entitled  "At  Poiot 
Lobos."    Here  is  a  verse  : 

'*  Brown  pipers  run  upon  the  sand 
like  shadows ;  far  out  from  the  land 

Gray  gulls  slide  up  against  the  blue  t 
One  shining  spar  is  sudden  manned 

By  squadrons  of  their  wrecking  crew." 

But  he  is  a  very  bad  watcher  of  the  waves,  which 

"  Cringe, 
As  flecked  with  swirls  of  froth  they  seethe, 
And  whip,  and  flutter  to  a  fringe." 

How  much  better  is  this  picture : 

"My  dty  is  beyond  the  hill, 
I  cannot  hear  its  voices  shrill : 

I  little  mind  its  gains  and  greeds ; 
Here  is  my  song,  where  waters  spill 
^  Their  liquid  strophes  in  the  reeds." 

We  welcome  Mr.  Stoddard's  talent  to  the  hard  work  that  is  before  him,  to 
the  renunciation  of  lively  words  and  cheap  effects,  of  facile  moods,  to  the 
solitude  of  study  and  meditation.  He  will  yet  write  things  that  San  Fran- 
cisco will  be  proud  to  claim. 

"The  (Edipus  Judaicus.    By  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  W.  Drum- 
mono.    London ;  1866."    8vo.  pp.  266. 

This  handsome  volume,  illustrated  with  many  plates  showing  the  most 
ancient  forms  in  which  the  zodiac  was  represented  among  different  nations, 
is  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  writers  of  the  Pentateuch,  like  the  sages  of 
other  ancient  nations,  used  the  allegorical  method  of  giving  instruction  mndi 
more  largely  than  they  are  commonly  understood  to  do. 

Since  our  commentators  all  admit  the  existence  of  allegorical  writing  in 
certain  portions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  since  they  insist  on  givmg 
this  interpretation  in  cases  so  inherently  improbable  as  certain  devotional 
songs  of  David,  and  the  amatory  "  Song  of  Solomon  "  —  in  both  of  which 
cases  it  is  claimed  that  these  old  Hebrews  were  writing  about  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  called  "  Christ,"  who  was  not  bom  until  ten  or  fifteen  centuries 
after  —  the  author  of  this  book  is  surprised  that  the  same  method  of  inter- 
pretation is  not  applied  to  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  Espedallj 
does  he  wonder  that  these  commentators,  assuming  that  the  Hebrew  Scr^ 
tures  are  divinely  inspired^  do  not  at  least  seek  for  an  allegorical  interpre- 
tation to  those  numerous  passages  where  trivial  or  unworthy  thoughts, 
words  and  actions,  are  attributed  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

For  himself,  he  feels  obliged,  as  a  theist,  to  reject  at  once  all  degrading 
ideas  of  God,  and  representations  of  Him  as  displaying  such  limitations, 
such  fluctuations  of  feeling,  such  changes  of  purpose,  and  such  unworthy 
motives  and  actions  as  human  beings  display.  No  human  testimony  can 
prevail  upon  him  to  think  thus  of  God  ;  and  therefore,  when  ancient  writers 
tell  us  that  God  **  cursed  "  the  ground  which  he  had  originally  made  "good  " 
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— *and  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  "smelling  a  sweet  savor  "  (the  burn- 
ing of  the  bodies  of  dead  animals  by  Noah)  to  say  in  his  heart,  '*  I  will  not 
again  curse  the  ground  any  more "  —  and  that  at  one  time  **  it  repented 
him  "  that  he  had  made  man  at  all — and  that  he  ordered  the  extermination, 
in  the  most  cruel  and  brutal  manner,  of  the  Canaanitish  nations,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  idolators,  an  offence  shared  by  every  nation  then  ex- 
isting in  the  world  —  and  that  he  was  material  and  local,  eating  veal  cutlets 
with  Abraham,  wrestling  with  Jacob,  dwelling  on  a  box  made  of  Shittim- 
wood  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  going  out  to  ride  "  on  a  cherub,"  (a 
creature  with  four  heads,  like  a  man's,  a  lion's,  a  bull's,  and  an  eagle's,  with 
four  wings,  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  hoofs  of  a  calf,)  —  and  that  he  talked 
with  Moses  about  pans  and  shovels,  and  about  the  fat  and  the  rump,  the 
caul  and  the  kidneys,  of  a  ram  —  and  finally,  that  he  has  doomed  vast  num- 
bers of  men  and  women  to  eternal  torments,  because  our  first  parents  ate 
an  apple,  after  having  been  tempted  by  a  talking  serpent  —  when  things 
like  these,  I  say,  are  affirmed  by  the  ancient  writers  in  question.  Sir  W. 
Drummond  takes  the  freedom  to  believe,  either  that  they  held  erroneous 
ideas  of  God,  or  that  they  were  teaching  by  aUegory,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  Eastern  sages. 

Trying  what  can  be  made  of  this  last  supposition,  our  author  says  that  — 
since  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  he  expects  to 
find  traces  of  that  wisdom  in  his  works ;  that  the  learned  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  were  pure  theists,  as  Cudworth  has  proved  ;  that  they  were 
deeply  skilled  in  the  sciences,  but  that  they  carefully  concealed  their  mys- 
terious learning  under  innumerable  symbols  and  allegories,  as  the  writers 
of  Persia  and  India  also  did  ;  that  many  of  these  s}rmbols  bore  relation  to 
the  zodiac,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  that  he  looks 
for  a  similar  method  in  the  writings  ascribed  to  the  Jewish  lawgiver. 

A  variety  of  facts  favoring  this  supposition  are  brought  out  in  the  work 
in  question  ;  they  do  not  however,  to  my  mind,  show  the  author's  theory  to 
be  sound,  or  even  probable.  The  simpler  explanation  seems  preferable, 
namely,  that  the  Old  Testament  writers,  painting  the  Divinity  according  to 
the  best  of  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  each,  yet  flailed  to  apprehend  him 
thoroughly.  Later  light  has  sufficiently  taught  us  which  of  their  ideas  to 
receive,  and  which  to  reject ;  but  we  all  may  safely  adopt  the  test  presented 
by  the  intelligent  and  discriminating  author  of  this  book,  namely  —  not  to 
let  any  human  testimony,  ancient  or  modem,  persuade  us  to  attribute  to 
God  any  feelings,  thoughts,  words  or  actions  unworthy  of  infinite  excel- 
lence, c.  K.  w. 

Prayers  of  the  Ages.    Compiled  by  Caroline  S.  Whitmarsh.  Bos- 
ton :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1868. 

Like  the  Complete  Letter  Writer,  or  Universal  Receipt  Book,  this  may 
prove  a  useful  compilation  for  those  who  feel  the  special  need  of  it ;  but 
One  must  have  a  great  deal  of  the  devotional  sentiment,  else  it  will  get  very 
thin,  being  spread  over  some  of  these  extensive  forms  ;  or  one  must  have 
Very  little  of  the  spirit  of  prayer,  if  it  needs  all  this  devotional  rhetoric  for 
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Its  excitation.  Most  of  these  prayers  are  too  long.  Here  are  paraphrases 
(parodies  ?)  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  which  reach  over  several  pages,  but  add 
nothing  but  words  to  the  original.  The  very  good  prayers  in  this  volume 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  very  short.  Most  of  the  selections  are  in  harmony 
with  the  popular  worship  and  current  theologies  ;  but  the  heretics  are  also 
admitted,  besides  others  who  belong  to  no  special  Christian  fold  Here  is 
Theodore  Parker  praying  with  much  fervor  and  beauty — and  almost  as 
long  as  the  longest.  There  is  a  division  of  chapters  drawn  between  the 
Christian  and  the  heathen  selections,  and  Shakespeare,  who  is  neither 
Christian  nor  heathen,  but  simply  and  grandly  human,  has  somehow  torn 
or  penetrated  this  veil  of  the  temple  and  got  on  both  sides  of  the  line.  The 
work  is  careless  enough  to  exclude  some  of  the  best  prayers,  especiallj 
from  the  heathen  chapter ;  but  it  has  been  done  with  sufficient  care  and 
thoroughness  to  suggest  the  general  poverty  and  attenuation  of  devotional 
literature.  As  a  manual  of  devotion  for  those  who  pray  by  the  book,  this 
volume  will  probably  furnish  about  all  that  is  desired  ;  and  others  may  here 
meet  for  the  first  time  a  few  brave  and  devout  sentences  worth  the  price  of 
the  whole  collection  —  supposing  it  possible  to  state  the  exact  value  of  a 
good  sentence  in  dollars  and  cents.  K.  p. 

* 

The  American  ATHENiEUM  :  Devoted  to  the  Progressive  and  vEsthede 
Sciences.    Vol.  I.  No.  I.    New  York."  Jan.  4,  1868. 

The  first  number  of  a  folio  paper  of  sixteen  pages,  with  the  above  titk^ 
has  reached  us.  An  '*  American  Athenaeum  Association"  has  been  atp^ 
nized  in  New  York,  the  members  of  which  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
liberal  sentiments  in  politics,  theology  and  literature,  which  the  young  mind 
of  the  country  longs  to  see  embodied  in  fairer  forms.  The  promise  of  thii 
first  number  is  excellent.  There  is  a  clear,  honest,  well-written 
of  the  objects  of  the  Journal :  it  is  cool  and  self-possessed,  does  not 
pate  too  much,  but  is  radically  liberal.  So  is  the  article  upon  ^  The  PnlpM 
Opportunity,"  which  turns  the  guns  of  the  democratic  newspapers 
effectually  upon  them.  "  The  true  spirit  of  Progress,"  is  also  well 
ceived,  and  does  not  halt  in  its  tone,  outspoken,  without  heat  and  violence^ 
but  echoing  very  faithfully  the  claims  and  necessities  of  our  growing  tocl* 
ety.  The  Journal  provides  for  the  translation  of  valuable  papers  from  die 
French  and  German :  and  we  have  here  the  6rst  instalment  of  "  Frendl 
Progressive  Philosophy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  translated,  and  wdlK* 
done  too,  from  the  German.  There  are  several  columns  of  entirely  mgiml 
material  to  illustrate  "  Negro  Folk  Lore,"  apropos  of  the  recent  publicatkn 
of  "  The  Slave  Songs  of  the  United  States."  Smaller  articles  and  pan- 
graphs  are  sure  to  have  some  subject  of  interest. 

It  is  well  printed,  in  clear  type,  and  in  the  ver^'  best  form  for  comfortable 
reading.  We  welcome  heartily  this  unexpected  laborer  in  the  great  cause 
of  the  emancipation  of  American  society  from  all  its  superstitions,  and  of 
the  education  of  all  its  races  in  the  true  principles  of  a  republic. 

The  paper  is  a  weekly :  its  terms  are  Five  Dollars  a  year,  in  advance* 
Address  "  American  Athenaeum,  No.  63,  William  Street,  New  York." 

J.  w. 
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THE  UNITY  AND   UNIVERSALITY  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS 

IDEAS. 

THE  old  definition  of  Catholic  Truth  was,  "  Quod  semper^  quod 
ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus^^  —  what  has  been  believed  in   all 
times,  in  all  places,  by  all  men. 

It  would  be  easy  to  catalogue  the  diversities  of  the  religious  con- 
ceptions, the  moral  practices  of  different  times,  different  places,  differ- 
ent nations,  and  to  emphasize  the  contradictions,  until  it  might  seem, 
as  some  believe,  that  there  is  no  truth  attainable  by  man,  nothing  but 
notions  and   opinions,  fancies,  errors  and  superstitions,  perpetually 
changing,  and  alike  futile.     Till  it  might  seem,  as  many  believe,  that 
nothing  but  a  miraculous  intervention  from  heaven  could  at  last  reveal 
'    die  truth  and  the  way,  and  bring  any  order  out  of  this  chaos.     I  do 
not  believe  cither  of  these  conclusions.     And  it  is  my  undertaking  in 
this  lecture,  to  show  a  unity  and  universality  of  truth  existing  in  spite 
of  all  these  diversities,  and  in  them  all ;  to  show  the  elements  of 
truth,  existing  under  all  errors  and  superstitions.     I  take  the  errors 
and  superstitions  not  to  refute,  but  to  bear  testimony  to,  the  reality  of 
the  truth  they  so  poorly,  yet  so  really  represented.     These  are  the 
witnesses.    Superstition  declares  an  impulse  in  man  to  religion.    Idola- 
try establishes  the  inborn  need  of  worship.     Polytheism  reveals  the 
native  instinct  in  man  to  conceive  of  mysterious  power  above  man 
and  nature.    These  are  the  rude  beginnings,  the  imperfect,  sometimes 
monstrous,  growths.     But  where  there  was  all  this  smoke,  there  must 
iiave  been  some  fire  ;  where  there  was  all  this  manifestation,  there  was 
something  seeking  expression.    That  something  was  Religion  ;  Man's 
fi£itive  sense  of  somewhat  within  him  and  beyond  him  other  than  the 
visihX^  \  the  sense  of  the  unseen  and  infinite  and  perfect,  haunting 
hinky  perhaps  in  incoherent  dreams,  perhaps  in  clearer  vision ;  but 
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from  which  he  could  not  free  himself.  He  tried  to  name  it,  and 
he  stammered.  He  tried  to  reach  it,  and  he  stumbled.  But  still  it 
stirred  within  him  and  would  not  let  him  alone.  Still  it  shone  before 
him  and  beckoned  him  on.  That  in  spite  of  all  unintelligible  and 
absurd  dogmas,  in  spite  of  all  burdensome  and  monstrous  and  cruel 
practices,  in  spite  of  all  tyrannies  of  priestcraft  and  church  authority, 
all  nations  of  men  have  remained  religious,  is  to  me  a  most  striking 
proof  of  the  reality  and  indestructibility  of  the  religious  element  in 
man's  nature. 

Do  you  talk  of  idols  —  what  put  it  into  men's  minds  to  make  them  ; 
not  in  one  country,  but  in  many  diverse  and  separated  ? 

Do  you  talk  of  polytheisms,  gods  of  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sky,  the 
sea,  the  rivers,  the  groves  ;  what  made  men  think  of  anything  in  the 
air  but  the  air,  in  the  sea  but  the  sea ;  what  led  them  to  believe  in 
the  reality  of  beings  they  had  never  seen  ? 

Do  you  talk  of  priests ;  How  did  they  get  just  this  kind  of  power 
over  men  ?  what  had  priests  to  start  from,  to  appeal  to,  to  build  upon? 

I  answer,  the  religious  sense,  the  religious  element  in  man's  nature. 

Talk  of  variations  :  variations  upon  what ;  what  is  the  theme  ? 

The  religious  idea  in  man. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  the  distinction  between  essence  and  form, 
between  a  ground  idea  and  the  outward  conception  in  which  it  shapes 
itself. 

The  conception  varies,  as  the  idea  works  itself  out  in  more  or  less 
•clearness  and  force. 

The  diversities  however  great,  need  not  disturb  our  faith  in  unities 
of  idea.  But  the  diversities  have  been  much  exaggerated.  The  unity 
is  found  again  and  again,  not  merely  in  the  underlying  idea,  but  in 
the  very  expression  of  the  truth. 

The  great  religious  ideas  are  these  :  God,  Dut\',  Benevolence,  Im- 
mortality. And  these  are  universal  ideas.  They  have  been  believed 
in  all  times,  in  all  places,  by  all  peoples.  You  cannot  travel  so  wide 
.but  you  will  find  temples,  or  the  ruins  of  temples,  altars,  worships. 
You  cannot  read  so  far  back  into  the  histor}'of  men,  but  you  will  find 
men  thinking  of  God,  praying  to  Him,  trying  to  do  right,  loving  their 
kind,  looking  beyond  death  to  follow  the  souls  of  the  friends  into  an 
unseen  world.  The  forms  which  these  ideas  have  taken  have  differed, 
and  do  differ ;  depending  upon  national  character,  upon  race,  climate^ 
degree  of  civilization  ;  sometimes  buried  under  superstitions,  some- 
times coming  out  in  simple  forms  and  clear  thought ;  clothed  in  one 
.form  of  words  in  the  imaginative  and  dreamy  East,  in  another  in  the 
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practical  West.  In  all  ages,  too,  and  peoples,  the  more  enlightened 
have  held  the  popular  faith  under  a  different  aspect  from  the  igno- 
rant In  all  ages  and  peoples  there  have  been  individual  men  who 
have  been  above  the  level  of  their  time,  superior  to  the  limitations  of 
their  race  in  a  degree,  though  never  entirely  free  from  these ;  men  of 
fuller  humanity  and  therefore  fuller  of  divinity ;  of  finer  organization, 
wiser  mind,  more  sensitive  spiritual  perception,  keener  moral  instincts  ; 
lofty  and  saintly  souls,  who  have  striven  to  draw  men  away  from 
superstition  to  truth,  from  baseness  to  virtue,  to  awaken  them  to  a 
more  living  faith  in  God,  duty,  immortality.  These  men  have  been 
reverenced  as  prophets,  have  counted  themselves  sent  of  God.  They 
have  been  looked  upon  as  his  special  messengers.  About  them  gener- 
ally after  their  death,  the  reverence  of  men  and  the  imaginations  and 
marvellousness  of  men,  have  gathered  legends  and  miracles,  have  at- 
tributed to  them  supernatural  birth  and  supernatural  powers ;  have 
believed  them  incarnations  of  a  descended  God,  or  have  raised  them 
to  demi-gods,  and  worshipped  them. 

I. 

The  first  great  religious  idea  is  the  idea  of  God.  It  is  the  idea  of 
a  mysterious  Power  superior  to  man  ;  Creator,  Ruler,  Benefactor, 
Judge.  With  this  idea  the  mind  of  man  has  always  been  haunted  and 
possessed  ;  and  growing  intelligence  has  not  destroyed  it,  but  only 
modified  and  elevated  the  forms  of  it.  The  idea  is  germinal  and 
native  to  in  the  Reason  of  man ;  but  his  Understanding,  Sentiment, 
and  fancy,  have  embodied  it  in  many  varying  conceptions.  We  trace 
its  presence  and  unfolding  through  tlie  forms  of  Fetichism  or  Idolatry, 
Sabeism  or  Nature-worship,  Polytheism,  Monotheism,  to  pure  Theism, 
the  conception  of  one  universal  infinite  Spirit,  whose  immanent  Life  is 
the  perpetual  Creator  of  all  things,  whose  infinite  Personality  includes 
and  inspires  all  persons,  while  it  transcends  them  :  the  "  one  God  and 
Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  through  all,  and  in  us  all." 

Behind  all  idolatries  and  image-worships  there  has  always  been 
found  lurking  a  sense  more  or  less  recognized  of  an  Invisible  which 
they  represented ;  and  the  more  intelligent  have  declared  them  to  be 
only  symbols,  a  condescension  to  the  senses  and  imagination.  Thus 
an  English  Missionary  relates  that,  standing  with  a  venerable  Brahmin 
to  witness  the  sacred  images  carried  in  pomp  and  cast  into  the  Gan- 
ges, he  said  :  "  Behold  your  gods  ;  made  with  hands ;  thrown  into  a 
river."  "What  are  they,  sir,"  replied  the  Brahmin,  "only  dolls.  That 
is  well  enough  for  the  ignorant,  but  not  for  the  wise."  And  he  went 
on  to  quote  from  the  ancient  Hindu  "  Laws  of  Menu:"  —  "  The  world 
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lay  in  darkness,  as  asleep.  Then  He  who  exists  for  Himself,  the  Most 
High,  the  Almighty  manifested  Himself  and  dispelled  the  gloom.  He 
whose  nature  is  beyond  our  reach,  whose  being  escapes  our  senses, 
who  is  invisible  but  eternal,  —  He,  the  all-pervading  Spirit,  whom  the 
mind  cannot  grasp,  even  He  shone  forth." 

In  like  manner,  wherever  Polytheism  has  prevailed,  there  has  been 
a  vague  sense  of  unity  accompanying  it  and  growing  clearer  with 
growing  intelligence.     One  of  the  gods  comes  to  be  regarded  as  su- 
preme, and  the  others  to  be  but  his  ministers  or  angels.     The  Jeho- 
vah of  the  Jews  appears  at  first  to  have  been  conceived  of  as  not  the 
only  God,  but  the  special  God  of  their  nation,  superior  to  the  gods 
of  the  other  nations.     Thus  even  in  Homer  we  find  a  tendency  to 
gather  up  into  Zeus  as  centre  and  source  all  the  functions  of  the  other 
divinities.^     The  Egyptians  believed  in  a  "  first  God ;    Being  before 
all  and  alone ;  Fountain  of  all."     The  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  with  their 
more  than  two  hundred  deities,  recognized  one  supreme  Creator  and 
Lord,  whom  they  addressed  in  their  prayers  as  "  the  God  by  whom  we 
live,"  "  omnipresent,  that  knowcth  all  thoughts  and  giveth  all  gifts," 
"  without  whom   man  is  as  nothing,"    "  invisible,  incorporeal  ;    one 
God,  of  perfect  perfection  and  purit}\"  ^  So  the  ancient  Peruvians  had 
their  "Creator  and  Sustainer  of  Life ; "  the  American  Indians  their 
Great  Spirit  "  Master  of  Life  ;  "  the  Scandinavians  their  All-father. 

And  where  the  forms  of  polytheistic  mythology  occupied  the  popu- 
lar mind,  the  intelligent  and  philosophic  have  always  regarded  these 
as  but  shapes  of  the  fancy,  and  taught  a  pure  doctrine  of  the  unity  and 
spirituality  of  God.  Socrates  tells  of  the  joy  with  which  he  read  in  a 
book  of  Anaxagoras,  that  the  universe  was  the  creation  of  Mind. 
And  Xenophanes,  as  Aristotle  relates,  casting  his  eyes  upward  to  the 
heavens,  declared  the  One  is  God.  He  condemned  the  prevalent  my- 
thologies and  the  notions  of  gods  in  human  figure,  and  severely  blamed 
Hesiod  and  Homer  for  their  scandalous  tales  about  the  gods.  He 
taught   that  "there  is  one  supremo  (rod   among  beings  divine  and 

human He  governs  all  things  by  the  jjower  of  Reason."     The 

Pythagoreans  taught  the  unity  of  God,  and  compared  him  to  a  circle 
whose  centre  is  everywhere,  whose  circumference  nowhere.  **  There 
are  not  different  gods  for  ditTertnt  rations,"  wrote  Plutarch,  "As 
there  is  one  and  the  same  sun,  moon,  sky,  earth,  sea,  for  all  men, 
though  they  call  them  by  different  names ;  so  the  One  Spirit  which 
governs  this  universe,  the  Universal  Providence,  receives  among  dif- 
ferent nations  different  names."  ^   "  There  is  but  one  God,  who  is  every- 

*  Denis  :  Histoire  dcs  Theories  et  des  Id(5cs  Morales.  I.  7. 

"  Prescott :  Conquest  of  Mexico.  I.  57.  »  Denis  :  II.  224. 
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where,"  says  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Roman  Emperor.  "  God  is  every- 
where," wrote  an  Aztec  mother  to  her  daughter.*  "  In  all  this  conflict 
of  opinions,"  says  Maximus  Tyrius,  "  know  that  through  all  the  world 
sounds  one  consenting  law  and  idea,  that  there  is  One  God,  the  King 
and  Father  of  all,  and  many  gods,  the  children  of  God.  This  both  the 
Greek  and  the  Barbarian  teach." 

The  Hindu  "  Bhagavad  Gita"  speaks  of  "  the  Supreme,  Universal 
Spirit,  the  Eternal  Person,  divine,  before  all  gods,  omnipresent.  Cre- 
ator and  Lord  of  all  that  exists  ;  God  of  gods.  Lord  of  the  Universe."  ^ 
In  a  Buddhist  tract  we  read,  **  There  appears  in  the  law  of  Buddha 
only  one  Omnipotent  Being."  And  again  "  He  is  a  Supreme  Being 
above  all  others  ;  and  although  there  are  many  gods,  yet  there  is  a 
Supreme  who  is  God  of  the  gods."'  Hue  relates  a  conversation 
with  a  Thibetan  Lama,  who  said  to  him,  "  We  must  not  confound  re- 
ligious truth  with  the  superstitions  which  amuse  the  credulity  of  the 
ignorant.  There  is  but  one  sole  sovereign  Being  who  has  created  all 
things.  He  is  without  beginning,  and  without  end  :  He  is  without 
body,  He  is  a  spiritual  substance."  * 

In  the  Mazdean,  or  Zoroastrian,  belief,  Ormuzd  is  spoken  of  as 
"  omniscient,  omnipotent,  and  omnipresent ;  formless,  self-existent  and 
eternal ;  pure  and  holy  :  Lord  over  all  the  creatures  in  the  universe ; 
the  refuge  of  those  who  seek  his  aid." 

Upon  a  temple  at  Delphi  was  the  inscription  Ei  =  Thou  art.  And 
upon  this  Plutarch  writes,  "  We  say  to  God,  Thou  art :  giving  him  thus 
his  true  name,  the  name  which  belongs  alone  to  Him.  For  what  truly 
is  f  That  which  is  eternal,  which  has  never  had  beginning  by  birth, 
never  will  have  end  by  death,  that  to  which  time  brings  no  change. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  say  of  If/m  who  iSy  that  he  was  or  will  be,  for 
these  words  express  changes  and  vicissitudes.  God  alone  is :  He  is, 
not  after  the  fashion  of  things  measured  by  time,  but  by  an  immovable 
and  unchanging  Eternity.  For  Him  there  is  no  Before  nor  After^ 
but  by  a  single  Now  he  fills  the  Forever,  And,  nothing  truly  is  but 
He  alone  I  "  • 

Again,  after  denying  the  fable  of  the  birth  and  education  of  Jove, 
Plutrach  says :  "  There  is  nothing  before  Him,  He  is  the  first  and 
most  ancient  of  beings,  the  author  of  all  things :  He  was  from  the 
beginning ;  too  great  to  owe  his  existence  to  any  other  than  him- 
self    From  his  sight  is  nothing  hid Night  and  slumber  never 

>  Prescott's  Mexico,  III.  424.  •  Chapter  X. 

'  Uphun's  Sacred  Books  of  Ceylon,  III.  13.    See  note  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

*  Journey  through  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  China,  I.  121,  2. 

Tract  on  the  word  'jEi,  by  Denis  :  II.  225. 
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weigh  upon  that  infinite  eye,  which  alone  looks  upon  the  truth.  By 
Him  we  see,  from  .Him  we  have  all  which  we  possess.  Giver  of  sill 
good,  ordainer  of  all  which  is,  and  which  happens,  it  is  He  who  gives 
all  and  makes  all.  In  Him  are  the  beginning,  the  end,  the  measure, 
the  destiny  of  everything."*  , 

With  the  idea  of  God  we  find  united  the  idea  of  Providence,  benefi- 
cence, and  friendly  care  toward  man.  And  from  this,  joined  with  a 
perception  of  a-  moral  likeness  between  him  and  man,  sprang  naturally 
in  the  heart  and  mind  of  men  the  conception  of  his  Fatherhood.  This 
thought  of  God  as  our  Father  is  often  represented  as  the  peculiar  rev- 
elation of  Jesus.  But  it  was  known  and  taught  long  before  and  far 
beyond  Christianity.  We  find  the  name  of  Father  familiarly  given 
to  the  Supreme  in  India,  Greece  and  Rome. 

Thus  we  read  in  the  Rig  Veda,  a  collection  of  Hindu  Hymns,  "  May 
our  Father,  Heaven,  be  favorable  to  us  ;  May  that  Eternal  one  pro- 
tect us  evf  rmore.  We  have  no  other  Friend,  no  other  Father."  "  The 
Father  of  heaven  who  is  the  Father  of  men." 

"  Father  of  gods  and  of  men,"  says  Hesiod,  of  Zeus.  And  "  Father 
of  gods  and  of  men, "  echoes  Homer ;  and  again  "  Zeus  most  great 
and  glorious  Father."  "  Father  omnipotent,"  is  Virgil's  phrase,  and 
"  the  Father."  In  Horace  we  find  "  Father  and  guardian  of  the  hu- 
man race  ; "  "  the  Parent  who  governs  the  affairs  of  men  and  of 
gods  ; "  "  the  Father."  Plutarch  represents  Alexander  as  saying 
"  Jove  is  by  nature  the  Father  of  men ;  and  the  best  men  He  calls 
his  sons."  "  He,  the  glorious  Parent,  tries  the  good  man  and  pre- 
pares him  for  Himself,"  writes  Seneca.  "  God,  of  all  things  which 
are  Father  and  Maker,  more  ancient  than  the  sun  ;  whom  no  voice 
can  express,  no  eye  behold,"  says  Maximus  Tyrius.  And  Epictetus 
wrote,  "  If  a  man  has  the  faith  which  he  ought  to  have,  that  Jove  is  the 
common  Father  of  men  as  of  gods,  can  he  cherish  any  base  thought, 
unworthy  of  his  sublime  origin."  "  How  little  we  remember  that  di- 
vine and  blessed  kinship,  which  is  our  only  true  life."  And  speaking 
of  the  man  who  is  called  to  hardships  and  toil,  Marcus  Aurelius  says, 
"  He  knows  that  no  mortal  is  ever  abandoned  by  God  ;  he  knows  that 
we  have  a  Father  who  unceasingly  cares  for  us  all.  He  has  not  merely 
heard  that  Jove  is  the  Father  of  men,  but  he  looks  upon  Him  as  really 
/lis  Father  ;  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  calls  Him  his  Father,  and 
it  is  to  serve  Him  that  he  accomplished  his  great  deeds." 

Philo,  the  Alexandrian  Jew,  says  that  "  he  who  regards  the  whole 
universe  as  his  country,  feels  bound  to  seek  the  favor  of  its  Father  and 


*  Cited  by  Denis,  II.  225. 
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Framer,"  and  again,  "  God,  whose  most  fit  name  is  Father."  The 
name  is  applied  to  God  more  than  once  in  the  Old  Testament.  And 
in  the  Talmud  we  read, "  Every  nation  has  its  special  guardian  angels : 
Israel  shall  look  only  to  Him.  There  is  no  mediator  between  those 
-who  are  called  His  children  and  their  Father  which  is  in  Heaven." 
**  As  long  as  Israel  is  looking  up  to  its  Father  which  is  in  heaven  they 
will  live."  "  If  we  are  called  servants  of  God  we  are  also  called  His 
children."  ^  In  every  synagogue  in  Judea  and  Galilee,  were  recited  at 
each  service  these  sentences  of  prayer,  "  Be  Thou  merciful  unto  us,  O 
our  Father,  for  we  have  sinned."  "  Most  merciful  Father,  pardon 
us."  "  Bring  us  back,  O  our  Father,  to  the  keeping  of  Thy  law." 
And  daily  in  the  Temple  was  spoken  the  prayer,  "  Bless  us,  O  our 
Father,  all  even  as  one,  with  the  light  of  thy  countenance."  ' 

II. 

The  second  great  religious  idea  which  I  named  is  the  moral  idea ; 
the  idea  of  Right,  of  Duty ;  and  the  sense  of  the  obligati&n  of  the 
Virtues.  I  call  this  religious ;  I  know  it  is  usually  called  "  only 
moral."  But  if  by  moral  be  meant  anything  deeper  than  mere  custom 
or  habit  or  external  good  behavior  ;  if  it  go  down  to-  principles  and 
laws  felt  to  be  of  a  creation  and  an  obligation  superior  to  human  will, 
then  we  are  in  the  realm  of  the  invisible,  the  eternal,  in  the  realm  of 
Religion.  Therefore  I  call  Righteousness  an  essential  part  of  Re- 
ligion. To  some  men  who  have  little  of  devout  sentiment,  or  who 
have  speculative  diflSculties  about  belief  in  God,  or  in  a  God,  morals 
or  righteousness,  is  the  substance  of  their  religion  ;  and  as  it  gives  a 
sacred  sanction  and  an  immutable  ground  of  nobleness  to  their  lives, 
it  is  truly  a  religion.  To  the  devout  mind,  the  sentiment  and  idea  of 
Right  become  identified  with  the  will  of  God  ;  obedience  to  the  law. of 
our  own  being  is  obedience  to  His  law  ;  His  service  is  therefore  per- 
fect freedom  ;  and  finds  its  sacred  sanction  in  likeness  to  Him. 

We  ought  not  to  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  idea  of  right  and 
wrong  has  been  universal  among  men.  That  is  but  saying  that  men 
have  always  been  men ;  have  always  had  consciences,  as  they  have 
always  had  senses,  language,  society.  We  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
that  the  great  moral  virtues  of  justice,  honesty,  veracity,  purity  have 
been  inculcated,  and  practised,  under  all  forms  of  religion.  Yet  there 
are  those  who,  on  account  of  superficial  diversities  and  differences  of 
development,  deny  any  universality  in  the  moral  ideas.  They  point, 
for  instance,  to  the  immortalities  attributed  to  the  gods  in  some  of  the 

^  London  Quarterly  Review  ;  Oct  1867.  t  See  Buxtorf  and  Lightfoot. 
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polytheistic  mythologies.  But  the  wiser  men  among  these  nations 
openly  disbelieved  these  fables.  Thus  we  find  Plato  in  his  Republic 
at  great  length  blaming  Hesiod  and  Homer  for  attributing  low  morab 
to  the  gods,  and  declaring  the  falsity  of  such  notions. 

But  even  among  those  who  currently  believed  these  things  of  the 
gods,  the  practise  of  them  was  not  justified  or  approved  among  men. 
There  was  thought  perhaps  to  be  a  different  law  for  the  Immortals,  or 
only  their  own  will.  Just  as  in  Christendom,  God's  mere  will  is  thought 
to  be  for  Him  the  only  law  of  right.  In  Christian  churches  it  is  cur- 
rently taught  that  He  may  justly  do  what  in  man  would  be  monstrous 
cruelly.  God  is  believed  to  spend  eternity  in  burning  alive  those  of 
of  his  children  who  have  disobeyed  Him,  or  who  have  only  not  ac- 
cepted His  conditions  of  salvation  ;  or  in  subjecting  them  to  tortures 
of  which  burning  alive  would  be  a  faint  symbol.  But  the  same  act 
would  not  for  a  moment  be  justified,  or  be  judged  as  other  than  mon- 
strous  cruelty,  in  a  man.  In  the  decadence  of  Rome,  it  became  a 
fashion  for  the  dissolute  young  men  to  take  the  names  of  the  several 
gods  and  addict  themselves  to  their  special  vices  :  but  of  course  in 
that  there  was  no  serious  belief,  of  any  kind.  And  precisely  in  these 
periods  of  corruption  we  find  the  wiser  and  better  men  lamenting  the 
prevalence  of  vices,  inveighing  keenly  against  them ;  in  the  name  of 
religion  urging  a  pure  morality,  endeavoring  to  awaken  the  sense  of 
personal  virtue,  and  working  reforms  in  morals  and  manners. 

But  it  is  urged  that  practises  condemned  by  the  conscience  of  one 
time  and  religion  have  been  approved  or  commanded  by  that  of  some 
others.  Doubtless  these  diversities  in  the  application  of  moral  judg- 
ments have  existed,  and  do  exist,  according  as  the  moral  sense  has 
been  more  or  less  enlightened  and  cultivated.  I  am  not  declaring 
the  absolute  uniformity  of  the  moral  —  or  the  religious  —  conceptions 
or  practises  of  men  ;  only  their  universality  and  essential  unity. 
Doubtless  the  diversities  exist.  But  they  have  been  exaggerated.  And 
the  difference  is  often  on  the  surface ;  in  the  form  of  the  act,  and  not 
in  its  quality  or  motive.  Thus  human  sacrifices,  so  prevalent  in 
primitive  worships,  are  held  up  as  instances  of  sanctioned  cruelty  ;  so 
they  would  be  for  us ;  and  always  they  mark,  of  course,  a  low  state 
of  religious  and  moral  perception.  But  they  were  never  offered  in 
a  motive  of  cruelty.  A  religious  feeling  overrode  the  natural  sen- 
timent of  humanity ;  that  sentiment  was  sacrificed  in  what  was  erro- 
neously deemed  a  higher  feeling :  as  in  the  tale  of  Abraham  offering 
his  son.  Moreover,  under  the  practise  of  human  sacrifices  lay  the 
true  idea  of  offering  to  God  that  which  was  most  precious.  Doubtless 
the  young  men  who  among  the  Aztecs  were  every  year  selected  and 
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prepared  for  the  bloody  rites  of  the  God,  counted  it  a  glory  to  be  so 
consecrated,  and  went  to  the  tcocalli  with  something  of  the  exalted 
sentiment  with  which  a  youth  devotes  himself  to  death  in  his  country's 
defence.  But  the  same  religions  which  enjoined  these  bloody  offerings 
to  their  gods,  enjoined  among  men  the  obligations  of  kindness  and 
humanity.  The  Christian  church  proclaims  daily  the  acceptableness 
to  God  of  the  great  Human  Sacrifice,  pictures  the  body  torn  upon  the 
cross,  and  dwells  with  earnest  iteration  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  blood 
shed  on  Calvary,  and  its  necessity  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God.  But 
it  inculcates  at  the  same  time  on  mcn^  pity,  compassion,  and  justice. 
A  sincere  but  mistaken  religious  sentiment  blinds  it  to  the  essential 
cruelty  and  injustice  involved  in  God's  acceptance  of  such  a  sacrifice 
as  it  depicts. 

With  all  the  differences,  then,  in  the  culture  of  the  moral  sentiments, 
and  in  the  application  of  moral  judgments,  we  are  justified  in  de- 
daring  the  universality  of  the  moral  idea.  In  no  age  or  people  has 
anything  been  approved  because  it  was  unjust,  or  that  was  seen  at  the 
same  jtime  to  be  unjust  And  we  find  in  widely  diftcrent  nations  and 
times  the  continual  recurrence  of  the  same  moral  injunctions,  the  in- 
culcation of  the  same  virtues. 

In  the  Vishnu  Purana,  an  ancient  Brahminic  Scripture  we  read  :^ 

"  The  earth  is  upheld  by  the  veracity  of  those  who  have  subdued 
their  passions,  and  following  righteousness,  are  never  polluted  with 
desire,  covetousness,  or  wrath.''  "  The  Eternal  makes  not  his  abode 
in  the  heart  of  the  man  who  covets  another's  goods^  who  injures  any 
living  creature,  who  utters  harshness  or  untruth,  who  is  proud  in  his 
iniquity,  and  whose  thoughts  are  evil." 

"  Kesava  [a  name  of  God]  is  most  pleased  with  him  who  does  good 
to  others,  who  never  utters  calumny  or  falsehood,  who  never  covets 
another's  wife  or  another's  goods,  who  docs  not  smite  or  kill,  who  de- 
sires always  the  welfare  of  all  creatures  and  of  his  own  soul,  whose 
pjire  heart  taketh  no  pleasure  in  the  imperfections  of  love  and  hatred. 
The  man  who  conforms  to  the  duties  enjoined  in  the  Scripture  is  he 
who  best  worships  Vishnu  [God]  :  there  is  no  other  way." 

"The  duties  incumbent  alike  on  all  classes  are  the  support  of  one's 
own  household,  marriage  for  the  sake  of  offspring,  tenderness  toward 
all  creatures,  patience,  humility,  truth,  purity,  freedom  from  envy,  from 
repining,  from  avarice,  from  detraction." 

"  Know  that  man  to  be  the  true  worshipper  of  Vishnu,  who  looking 
upon  gold  in  secret,  holds  another's  wealth  but  as  grass,  and  directs 

1  Works  of  H.  H.  Wilson,  Vol.  III. 
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all  his  thoughts  to  the  Lord."  *'  The  Brahmin  must  look  upon  the 
jewels  of  another,  as  if  they  were  but  pebbles." 

The  five  commandments  of  the  Buddhist  religion  which  was  es- 
tablished centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  counts  among  its  ad- 
herents more  millions  than  any  other  church,  are  these : 

I.  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  2.  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  3.  Thou  shalt 
not  commit  adultery,  or  any  impurit}'.  4.  Thou  shalt  not  lie.  5.  Thou 
shalt  not  intoxicate  thyself  with  drink.* 

1  need  not  occupy  space  with  quotations  of  moral  precepts  from  the 
ethical  writings  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers.  A  single 
sentence  of  Aristotle  sums  them  up ;  "  In  all  times  men  have  praised 
honesty,  moral  purity,  benificencc.  In  all  times  they  have  protested 
against  murder,  adulter}',  perjury  and  all  kinds  of  vice.  No  one  will 
dare  maintain  that  it  is  better  to  do  injustice  than  to  bear  it"*  So 
we  find  in  Cicero,  "The  true  law  is  everywhere  spread  abroad,  it  is 
constant,  eternal.  It  calls  us  to  duty  by  its  commandments  ;  it  turns 
us  away  from  \\Tong-doing  by  its  prohibitions.  We  can  take  nothing 
from  it,  change  nothing,  abrogate  nothing.  Neither  the  Senafte  nor 
the  people  have  the  right  to  free  us  from  it.  It  is  not  one  thing  at 
Rome  another  at  Athens  ;  one  thing  to-day,  to-morrow  another.  But 
eternal  and  immutable,  the  same  Law  embraces  all  times  and  all  na- 
tions. There  is  one  Being  alone  who  can  teach  it  and  impose  it  upon 
all,  that  is  God." » 

This  same  religious  sanction  of  right  doing  we  find  in  various 
writers,  urged  with  the  motive  of  likeness  to  God.  "  God  is  just," 
says  Plato,  "  and  there  is  nothing  that  resembles  Him  more  than  the 
just  man."  *  "The  temperate  [virtuous]  man  is  dear  to  God,  for  he 
is  like  him.^  Zcno  taught  that  "  men  ought  to  seek  after  perfection  ; 
for  God  is  perfect.*'  ®  Says  Epictetus,  "  In  presence  of  God  Himself 
in  presence  of  the  God  who  is  in  our  conscience,  men  do  not  blush  to 
do,  to  say  things,  they  should  be  ashamed  of.  O,  how  little  we  recog- 
nize the  dignity  of  our  nature  !  "  • 

There  is  a  celebrated  moral  rule  which  is  called  the  Golden  Rule 
of  Christianity.     Confucius  some  five  centuries  before  the  Christian 

»  Upham*s  Sacred  Books  of  Ceylon.  Sometimes  five  other  commandments  are 
added. 

2  Topic.  VIII.  X.,  cit.  by  Boutteville,  "  La  Morale,"  p.  542.  So  Plato  ;  "  He  who 
commits  injustice  is  ever  more  wretched  than  he  who  suffers  it."  Gorgias,  Bohu*a 
Tr.  I.  179. 

»  Cited  ])y  Denis.     "  Theories  Morales,"  II.  16. 

*  Thcatctus  :  liohn's  Tr.  I.,  41 1.  *  The  Laws  :  Bohn,  I.  14a 

•  Cited  by  I>outtcville,  p.  531. 
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era,  was  asked,  "  Is  there  one  word  which  may  serve  as  a  rule  of 
practise  for  all  one's  life  ? "  The  Master  replied,  "  Is  not  reciprocity 
such  a  word  ?  What  you  do  not  wish  done  to  yourself,  do  not  do  to 
others."  ^ 

Thales,  first  of  the  Greek  philosophers  taught,  "  That  which  thou 
blamest  in  another  do  not  thyself  to  thy  neighbor,"  and  Isocrates, 
"  Thou  wilt  deserve  to  be  honored  if  thou  doest  not  thyself  what  thou 
blamest  in  others."  ^  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  so-called  "  apoc- 
ryphal "  book  of  Tobit,  among  many  other  excellent  precepts  we  read, 
"Do  to  no  man  what  thou  thyself  hatest."  In  the  Jewish  Talmud 
also  we  find,  "  Do  not  to  another  what  thou  wouldst  not  he  should  do 
to  thee  :  this  is  the  sum  of  the  law,"  given  as  one  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Rabbi  Hillel,  who  died  when  Jesus,  according  to  the  common 
reckoning,  was  ten  years  old.* 

It  is  not  merely  external  rules,  nor  outward  good  conduct  alone 
that  we  find  inculcated  in  these  universal  morals.  The  wise  and  good 
in  all  times  have  looked  within  the  heart  for  the  motive  and  quality 
of  right  action.  Thus  Epictetus  says,  "  Be  pure  with  yourself  and  be- 
fore God  ;  and  above  all  keep  your  soul  pure,  for  the  first  and  highest 
purity  is  that  of  the  soul."  *  And  he  declares  that  he  is  in  truth  an 
adulterer  who  looks  upon  a  woman  with  impure  thought  So  Ovid  : 
"  It  is  not  by  locks  and  bars  that  a  woman  ought  to  be  guarded,  but 
by  her  own  purity.  She  who  does  not  sin  only  because  she  is  unable, 
has  really  sinned;  her  heart  is  adulterous."*  We  find  the  same 
thought  in  the  teachings  of  the  Chinese  philosopher,  Lao-tzeu,  a  con- 
temporary of  Confucius  :  "  When  you  but  look  upon  the  beautiful  wife 
of  another,  you  have  from  that  moment  committed  adultery  with  her 
in  your  heart. "  ®  "  Whoever,"  said  the  Stoic  Cleanthes,  "  nourishes 
in  his  heart  an  evil  desire  is  guilty."  And  Juvenal :  "  he  who  in  the 
silence  of  his  own  thought  plans  a  crime  has  upon  him  the  guilt  of  the 
deed." '  The  true  worshipper  of  God,-  we  read  in  the  Vishnu  Purana, 
"  is  pure  as  a  mountain  of  clear  crystal,  for  how  can  Vishnu  abide  in 
the  hearts  of  men  with  malice,  envy,  or  other  evil  passions  .^  He  who 
lives /«r^  in  thought^  tender  towards  all  creatures,  humble  and  sincere, 
has  Vasudeva  [a  name  of  God]  ever  present  in  his  heart."'  "The 
good  man,"  says  Cicero,  "not  only  will  not  do,  he  will  not  even 
think,  that  which  he  dares  not  publish."  • 

*  Legge  ;  Confucian  Analects,  XV.  22.        •  Cited  by  Boutteville,  p.  533. 
■  See  article  on  the  Talmud,  London  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1867. 

*  Cited  by  Denis,  II.  138.  *  Cited  by  Denis,  II.  134. 

•  Cited  by  Boutteville.  ^  Satires,  XIII,  V,  209, 

•  H.  H.  Wilson's  Works,  III.  77.  »  De  Officiis,  III.  19. 
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We  shall  not  be  suq)rised,  then,  to  find  not  only  the  conspicuous 
virtues  inculcated  by  the  so-called  "heathen"  teachers;  the  lowly 
and  the  passive  have  their  place  and  commendation.  "The  heaven- 
ly reason/*  taught  Confucius,  "  humbles  that  which  is  full  and  high, 
and  increases  that  which  is  low  and  litrie.  The  reason  of  man 
hates  him  who  is  full  of  himself,  and  loves  him  who  is  humble. 
Humility  is  honorable;  it  is  tlie  aim  of  the  wise."^  "  WTioever 
wishes  to  be  happy,"  says  Plato,  "  must  attach  himself  to  justice, 
and  walk  humbly  and  modestly  in  her  steps.  He  who  lets  himself 
be  puffed  up  with  pride,  devoured  by  ambitious  desires,  and  thinks 
he  has  no  need  of  master  or  guide,  God  abandons  him  to  himscl£ 
He  ends  by  destroying  himself"  And  Cicero,  "  The  more  exalted 
we  are  the  more  wo  ought  to  walk  humbly."  "  Do  what  you 
know  to  be  right  without  expecting  any  glory'  from  it,"  is  given 
among  the  Pythagorean  sentences  as  a  maxim  of  Demophilus,  and 
"  keep  thy  life  hid "  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  tlie  great  maxims 

of  the  Epicureans.     In  the  Talmud  we  read,  "  He  who  humbles  him- 

• 

self  will  be  lifted  up  ;  he  who  exalts  himself  will  be  humbled."  "  He 
who  offers  humility  before  God  and  man  shall  be  rewarded  as  if  he 
had  offered  all  the  sacrifice  in  the  world."  And  again,  "He  who 
gives  alms  in  secret  is  greater  tlian  Moses."  ^  So  Seneca  wrote, 
"  That  which  is  given  to  infirmity,  to  indigence,  to  honest  poverty, 
ought  to  be  given  in  secret  and  known  only  to  those  who  are  bene- 
fited by  it.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  law  of  benefits  between  men  ;  one  ought  to 
forget  at  once  what  he  has  given,  the  other  never  to  forget  what  he 
has  received."'  And  Plutarch,  "The  virtuous  man  buries  in  silence 
his  good  deeds."  "  All  thinking  beings,"  says  Marcus  Aurelius, 
"have  been  made  one  for  the  other;  they  owe  patience  one  toward 
another."  "Tis  against  nature  to  cherish  ill-will  to  him  who  is 
your  neighbor,  your  kindred,  your  brother." 

HI. 

And  so  we  strike  upon  the  moral  sentiment  of  humanity,  the  virtue 
of  disinterestedness,  the  idea  of  Brotherhood.  We  shall  find  the  in- 
culcations of  Love  as  widely  spread  as  those  of  Justice.  While  inhu- 
manity has  always  existed  in  the  world,  and  selfishness  and  cruelty, 
certainly  not  yet  outgrown,  in  all  times  there  have  been  protests 
against  them  from  the  lips  of  tlie  good,  from  the  better  heart  of  man. 
Always,  there  have  been  kindness,  forgiveness,  charity,  and  the  incul- 
cation of  them.    Those  sweet  waters  have  flowed  ever  from  the  f>eren- 

*  This  and  the  immediately  following  sentences  are  cited  by  Bouttcvillc,  539. 
'  De  Bencficiis,  cited  by  Boutteville.  •  London  Quarterly,  Oct  1867. 
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nial  springs  in  the  heart  of  man  and  of  God,  to  refresh  even  the  most 
desert  places.  "  He  who  injures  any  living  creature,  does  it  to  God," 
says  the  Vishnu  Purana,  "  He  is  most  pleased  with  the  man  who  does 
good  to  others ;  who  bears  ill-will  to  none."  **  The  Brahman  must 
ever  seek  to  promote  the  good  of  others,  for  his  best  riches  are  benev- 
olence to  All."  "  He  who  feeds  himself  and  neglects  the  poor  and  the 
friendless  stranger  needing  hospitality,  goes  to  hell."  "  He  who  eats 
his  food  without  besto\ving  any  upon  his  guest  eats  iniquity."  The 
Pythagoreans  taught  that  the  old  ought  to  treat  the  young  with  be- 
nevolence ;  and  men  to  be  kind  to  children,  remembering  that  child- 
hood is  especially  dear  to  God.  We  must  bear  one  another's  burdens, 
they  said,  but  not  lay  burdens  on  any.  Justice,  they  said,  is  the  be- 
ginning of  political  equality  but  brotherly-love  is  the  completion  of  it. 
If  disputes  or  anger  arose  between  any  of  his  disciples,  their  master 
taught  them  to  be  reconciled  before  the  sun  should  go  down.^  lam- 
blichus  tells  us  that,  "  P)^hagoras  taught  the  love  of  all  towards  all."* 
In  Confucius  we  find  these  noticeable  words,  "  My  doctrine  is  simple 
and  easy  to  understand.  It  consists  only  in  having  the  heart  right, 
and  in  loving  one's  neighbor  as  one's  self"'  "  Generosity,  liberal- 
ity and  benevolence,"  says  Cicero,  "  are  more  conformable  to  human 
nature,  than  the  love  of  pleasure,  of  riches,  or  even  of  life."  He  makes 
disinterestedness  a  part  of  his  definition  of  justice.  "  Justice,"  he 
says,  "is  a  virtue  full  of  munificence  and  liberality:  // loves  others  bet- 
ter than  itself;  it  .exists  more  for  others'  good  than  its  own."*  ""What 
good  man,  what  religious  man  will  look  upon  the  sufferings  of  others 
as  foreign  to  him,"  writes  Juvenal.*  "Is  there  a  better  sentiment 
than  compassion  ? "  says  Quintilian,  "or  one  whose  source  lies  more 
in  the  most  venerable  and  sacred  principles  of  nature.   God,  the  author 

of  all  things  here  below,  wills  that  we  should  help  one  another 

If  I  have  given  bread  to  a  stranger  in  the  naine  of  that  universal 
brotherhood  which  binds  together  all  men  under  the  common  Father 
of  hature,  would  it  not  be  a  good  deed  to  have  saved  a  soul  ready 
to  perish.?"'  Menander,  the  Greek  dramatist,  has  these  beautiful 
sentences : 

"To  live  is  not  to  live  for  one's  self  alone.  Let  us  help  one  an- 
other. Let  us  learn  to  have  pity  upon  the  sorrows  of  others,  that  they 
may  with  cause,  have  compassion  upon  ours.     Help  the  stranger,  for 

»  Denis,  I.  15,  16.  *  Cited  by  Bouttevillc,  p.  381,  note. 

»  Pauthicr's  Translation,  "  Livrcs  Sacrifs  de  TOrient,*'  p.  183.     He  declares  his 
Tcrsion  to  be  exact. 
*  Cited  by  Denis,  II.  24.        *  Satires,  XV.  131.  «  Cited  by  Denis,  II.  156. 
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thou  mayest  one  day  be  a  stranger.     Let  the  rich  man  remember  the 
poor ;  for  the  poor  belong  to  the  God." 

"  Will  you  not  bear  with  your  brother  ? "  cries  Epictetus,  "  He  has 
his  birth  from  the  same  Jove  as  thou,  is  His  son  as  thou  art,  bom  of 
the  same  divine  seed."  Notice  this  religious  motive  urged  for  broth- 
erly love.  And  again,  "  Will  you  enslave  those  who  are  your  brothers 
by  nature,  children  of  God."  Epictetus  had  himself  been  a  slave. 
The  poet  Terence,  who  had  known  the  same  hard  experience,  had 
plucked  from  it  the  same  flower  of  sympathy  for  his  fellows.  His  sen- 
tence, **  I  am  a  man,  nothing  human  can  I  count  foreign  to  me,"  has 
become  almost  a  proverb.  So  Menander,  again,  remarks  in  almost  the 
same  words,  "  No  man  is  a  stranger  to  me  provided  he  be  a  good  man. 
For  we  have  all  one  and  the  same  nature,  and  it  is  virtue  alone  which 
makes  the  true  kindred."  *  And  Philemon,^  another  Greek  drama- 
tist of  that  period,  says,  "  Because  a  man  is  a  slave,  he  is  no  less  a 
man.  He  is  of  the  same  flesh  as  thou  art ;  nature  has  made  no 
slaves." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Brotherhood  of  man  has  been  declared  to  be 
found  in  Christian  teaching  alone.    It  is  difficult  to  find  it  in  the  gos- 
pels ;  the  single  sentence  usually  quoted  having  reference  only  to 
Christian  disciples.     Paul  states  it  in  one  passa.'j:e,  "  God  has  made 
of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men."     But  long  before,  it  had  sprung 
up  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  good  men.     Denis,  in  his  learned  an 
admirable  work  on  the  Moral  Theories  and  Ideas  of  antiquity,  froi»  "^ 
which  so  many  of  my  quotations  have  been  gathered,  says  that,  "  Di 
dorus  proposed  to  himself  to  WTite  a  universal  History  on  the  grouD< 
that  mai  ei^cryiuhcre  belong  to  ofie  family  ;  and  he  praises  India  bccaus 
there  the  law  suffered  no  slave ;  since  ever}'  man,  he  says,  is  free  b__ 
nature  and  bound  to  respect  every  other  man  as  his   like  and  hi 
equal."  We  know,  indeed,  that  in  India,  for  ages,  existed  a  system 
Caste,  hostile  to  human  equality.    But  we  know  also  that  in  the  six 
century  before  our  era,  there  sprang  up  there  a  powerful  democratic  r 
action  against  Caste,  in  Buddhism,  which,  driven  out  of  India,  spreac^ 
itself  through  China,  Tartary,  and  Thibet.     Plutarch  speaks  of  "  tha 
admirable  Republic  imagined  by  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  sect,** 
which  shows  us  **  that  all  men  are  our  countrymen  and  fellow  citL^ 
zens  : "  and  he  adds  that  "  Zeno  left  this  description  as  the  dream  or 
imagination  of  equity  and  of  a  philosophic  republic ;  but  what  h« 


1  Denis.  I.  375. 

■  The  name  of  this  poet  cannot  but  recall  to  us  a  certain  much  misused  Epistle 
Paul  and  his  restoration  of  a  fugitive  to  be  "  no  more  a  slave  but  a  brother  beloved' 
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taught  Alexander  realized,  in  treating  with  equality  the  Greeks  and 
the  Barbarians,  making  them  all  to  drink,  so  to  speak,  from  one  and 
the  same  cup  of  brotherly  love."  ^ 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  find  among  the  writers  of  "  heatlien  "  an- 
tiquity, not  merely  the  inculcation  of  kindness,  compassion,  benevo- 
lence ;  these  find  their  highest  expression  in  the  doctrine  oi  forgive- 
ness  of  enemies.  No  doubt  we  find  the  lex  talionis :  the  Greek  Eschy- 
lus  with  his  "  evil  for  evil," "  matches  the  Hebrew  "  eye  for  eye."  But 
it  was  also  a  Hebrew  proverb,  "  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ;  if 
he  thirst,  give  him  drink."  And  the  P3rthagoreans  taught,  that  if  in 
the  state  the  law  recompensed  evil  with  evil,  private  men  ought,  on 
the  contrary,  to  injure  none,  but  to  support  patiently  wrongs  and  in- 
sults.' Pittacus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  taught  that 
clemency  is  preferable  to  vengeance,  which  brings  remorse ;  that  "it 
is  better  to  pardon  than  to  punish ; "  and  said,  "  Do  not  speak  ill  of 
your  friends ;  no,  not  even  of  your  enemies."  So  Cleobulus  taught 
that  "  we  ought  to  be  kind  to  our  friends,  to  make  them  more  our 
friends,  and  to  our  enemies,  to  make  them  our  friends."  ^  Confucius 
thought  that  we  "  ought  to  repay  hatred  and  insults  with  justice,  and 
benefits  with  benefits  : "  but  his  countryman  and  contemporary,  Lao- 
tseu  said,  "  The  wise  man  avenges  his  injuries  by  benefits."  *  Plato 
reports  Socrates  as  saying,  "  Neither  ought  one  who  is  injured  to  re- 
turn the  injmry,  as  the  multitude  think,  since  it  is  on  no  account  eight 
to  do  injustice.  It  is  not  right,  therefore,  to  return  an  injury  or  to 
do  evil  to  any  man,  however  we  may  have  suffered  from  him."  •  In 
later  times  Cicero  teaches  a  similar  lesson,  "  Let  us  not  listen,"  he 
says,  "  to  those  who  justify  enmities  and  believe  them  worthy  of  a 
great  mind.  Nothing  is  more  praiseworthy,  nothing  more  marks  a 
great  and  noble  soul  than  clemency  and  the  forgetfulness  of  injuries." 
And  Valerius  Maximus,  a  Roman  historian,  says  still  better,  "  if  is 
more  beautiful  to  overcome  injury  by  the  power  of  kindness,  than  to 
oppose  to  it  obstinacy  and  hatred."'  In  Plutarch,  and  the  yet 
later  writers,  Seneca  and  Epictetus,  the  like  sentiments  are  found. 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  philosophic  Emperor,  compares  the  wise  and 
humane  soul  to  a  spring  of  pure  and  sweet  water,  which,  though  the 
passer-by  may  curse  it,  continues  to  offer  him  a  draught  to  assuage  his 
thirst  \  and  even  if  he  cast  into  it  mire  and  filth,  hastens*  to  reject  it, 

'  Plutarch  on  Alexander  the  Great,  cited  by  Boutteville. 

•  Chocphores,  •  Denis  I,  14. 
Cited  from  Diogenes  Laertius  by  Boutteville. . 

•  Cited  by  Boutteville,  from  the  translation  of  Stan.  Julien. 

•  Crito  :  Bohn  I,  38.  »  IV,  a. 
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and  flows  on  pure  and  undisturbed.  You  will  be  reminded  of  the 
equally  beautiful  image  in  the  Oriental  apologue  of  the  sandal  tree, 
which,  in  the  moment  when  it  falls  before  the  woodman's  stroke,  gives 
its  fragrance  to  the  axe  which  smites  it  with  death. 

I  cannot  better  close  this  part  of  my  subject  than  by  quoting  that 
fine  passage  from  Epictetus,  where  he  draws  the  picture  of  the  truly 
wise  man :  the  true  *  Cynic,*  he  calls  him,  as  we  should  say  the  true 
*  Christian.'  "The  Cynic  ought  toknow  that  he  is  sent  from  Jove  to 
men  to  proclaim  to  them  what  is  the  true  good,  and  what  the  true 

evils No  man  can  take  upon  himself  this  mission  without  an 

inspiration  of  God,  and  without  having  well  considered  to  what  hard 
conditions  God  will  subject  him.  He  will  needs  be  often  smittea ; 
yet  he  must  nevertheless  love  those  who  smite  him,  as  if  he  were  the 

father,  the  brother,  of  all  men This  he  will  do  as  being  the 

minister  of  the  Father  of  all.  He  must  have  such  patience  that  he 
will  seem  not  to  feel  the  evil  things  that  are  said  of  him,  nor  the  blows 
with  which  he  is  smitten,  nor  the  insults  that  are  heaped  upon  him. 
His  duty  is  to  count  all  things  as  nothing  beside  righteousness,  and 
to  live  in  peace  with  all  men."  ^ 

IV. 

The  last  great  Religious  Idea  which  I  named  is  that  of  Immortal* 
it}%  or  the  continued  life  of  the  soul  after  the  body's  death. 

It  may  surprise  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  a  different 
view,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  the  simple  fact  that  no  truth  of  Religion 
has  been  more  universal  than  this.  In  all  ages  of  which  any  history 
has  come  to  us,  among  all  nations  of  which  we  have  any  trustworthy 
account,  we  lind  this  faith  :  not  a  hope  merely ;  not  "  one  guess  among 
many,"  but  a  confidence,  a  practical  assurance,  a  faith  to  live  by  and 
to  die  by.  No  nation  so  savage  but  some  traces  of  it  are  discover- 
able J  none  so  civilized  that  they  have  outgrown  it ;  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  all  religions.  Superstitions  and  foolish  fancies  about  it,  in 
plenty,  no  doubt  j  but  revealed  through  them  all  the  central  idea,  the 
inner  belief.  From  the  wisest  and  best  in  different  ages  and  nations 
the  clearest  statements  of  faith  in  it.  No  doubt  rude  nations  have  had 
rude  conceptions  of  it ;  no  doubt  as  nations  grew  more  advanced  the 
old  mythologies  about  it  lost  their  hold,  and  were  discarded  even  with 
ridicule  as  unworthy  the  belief  of  thinking  men  ;  and  some  men  with 
the  going  of  the  fables  lost  their  faith  also  in  the  idea.  But  in  these  very 
times  the  wisest  and  best  men  sought  to  rescue  the  faith  and  establish 

*  Cited  by  Denis,  II,  170. 
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it  on  a  deeper  basis.  The  idea  survived  the  form  which  it  had  cast 
ofL  Spanish  conquerors  go  to  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  find  the  faith  in 
immortality,  as  in  God,  already  there.^  Roman  catholic  missionaries 
visit  India,  China,  Thibet,  and  find  it  there  ;  among  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  and  find  it  there.  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  English  mission- 
ary, penetrates  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  brings  home  this  report : 
"  There  is  no  necessity  for  beginning  to  tell  even  the  most  degraded 
of  these  people  of  the  existence  of  God,  or  of  a  future  state,  these  facts 

being  universally  admitted On  questioning  intelligent  men 

among  the  Bakwains  as  to  their  former  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
of  God,  and  of  a  future  state,  they  have  scouted  the  idea  of  their  ever 
having  been  without  a  tolerably  clear  conception  on  all  these  sub- 
jects. They  fully  believe  in  the  soul's  continued  existence  apart  from 
the  body,  and  visit  the  graves  of  relatives  with  offerings."^ 

Perhaps  the  oldest  existing  statement  of  man's  knowledge  of  a  fu- 
ture state,  is  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead,"  the  sacred  book  of  the  ancient 
Eg}'ptians.  This  book  deals  wholly  with  the  destiny  of  the  soul  after 
death  ;  inculcating  human  responsibility  and  the  moral  conduct  by 
which  men  should  seek  to  gain  happiness  in  the  future.  They  be- 
lieved their  Amenthe,  or  place  of  departed  spirits,  to  which  the  soul 
went  after  death  to  take  its  trial  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body  ; 
where  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  two-fold  judgment,  the  rewarding  and 
the  punishing,  sat  the  divine  judges,  and  weighed  each  soul  in  the 
Balances  of  Truth,  according  to  their  decisions  sentencing  it  to  tor- 
ment, to  purgatory,  or  to  a  blissful  heaven. 

The  Vedas  also,  those  ancient  Hymns  of  the  Hindus,  contain  the 
doctrine  of  Immortality.  "  May  I  arrive,"  says  a  verse  of  the  Rig- 
veda,  "  at  that  abode  of  Vishnu  [God]  where  dwell  in  bliss  the  men 
who  have  been  devoted  to  Him.  He  who  has  honored  Vishnu  with 
libations,  becomes  his  friend  in  the  world  above."  Again,  "  Go,  give 
to  the  waters  and  to  the  plants  thy  body  which  belongs  to  them  :  but 
there  is  an  immortal  portion  ;  O  Djatavedas,  transport  it  to  the  world 
of  the  holy."  In  the  later  Brahman ic  Scripture,  the  Vishnu  Purana 
we  read,  "  He  who  speaks  wisely,  moderately,  kindly  goes  (after 
death)  to  those  worlds  which  are  the  inexhaustible  sources  of  happi- 
ness. He  who  is  intelligent,  modest,  devout,  who  reverences  wisdom, 
and  respects  his  superiors  and  the  aged,  goes  to  the  highest  heaven." 
"  Sinless  among  the  sinful,  speaking,  friendly  words  to  all  men,  his 
whole  soul  melting  with  benevolence,  final  happiness  is  within  his 
grasp."     "  He  who  feeds  himself  and  neglects  the  poor  and  friend- 

»  Prescott,  Conquest  of  Mexico,  I,  62.    Conquest  of  Perv^  I.  59. 
s  Missionary  travels  in  South  Africa,  pp.  1 77,  68& 
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less  stranger,  goes  to  hell."^  So  in  the  Bhagavad-Ghita :  "There 
is  another  invisible  eternal  existence  superior  to  this  visible  one, 
which  does  not  perish  when  all  things  perish.  Those  who  attain  this 
never  return.     This  is  my  supreme  abode."" 

Buddhism  teaches  the  same  doctrine.  "  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
life  after  this,"  says  a  Buddhist  Tract,  "  in  which  the  virtuous  may  ex- 
pect the  reward  of  their  good  deeds Wicked  men,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  after  death  born  into  hell,  as  animals.  If  they  have  done 
any  good  deed  in  their  lifetime,  they  are  after  a  long  time  released 
from  punishment,  and  born  into  the  world  again  as  men.  If  they  ab- 
stain from  evil,  and  do  good,  they  may  reach  the  state  of  felicity,  a 
place  full  of  joy  and  delight  Judgment  takes  place  immediately  after 
death."' 

Beyond  all  the  heavens,  into  which  in  turn  the  good  are  bom  in 
their  ascending  course,  Buddhism  (as  well  as  Brahmanism)  presents 
a  state  which  is  the  object  of  all  devout  aspiration,  the  final  attain- 
ment of  the  highest  devotion  and  virtue.  It  is  called  Nirwana.  Some 
writers  have  defined  it  as  meaning  annihilation.  But  others  equally 
learned,  interpret  it,  with  far  more  probability  as  it  appears  to  me,  to 
be  merely  the  end  of  the  soul's  transmigrations,  the  cessation  of  re- 
births into  the  pain  and  trouble  of  this  •  world,  not  in  annihilation, 
but  in  perfect  Rest,  absolute  Peace,  Union  \vith,  and  perhaps  absorp- 
tion into  the  Life  of  Ciod. 

The  religion  of  Zoroaster  taught  to  the  Persians  the  same  great 
truth.     It  promised  to  all  who  should  faithfully  keep  the  law  of 
in  purity  of  thought,  speech,  and  act,  "  when  body  and  soul  have  sepa- 
rated, the  attainment  of  paradise  in  the  next  world  : "  while  the  disc  - 
bedient  "after  death  will  have  no  part  in  paradise,  but  will  occup; 
the  place  of  darkness  destined  for  the  wicked."* 

In  Greece,  where  there  were  no  Sacred  Books,  no  "  Holy  Scriptures' 
as  such,  but  where  the  poets,  and  especially  the  philosophers,  regar 
ed  themselves  as  the  religious  teachers  of  the  people,  we  find  no  les 
the  doctrine,  and  the  popular  belief,  of  Immortality.     This  popul 
belief,  founded  on  the  pictures  which  the  poets*  fancy  had  painted  ii 
familiar  to  all.     Hades,  the  world  of  spirits ;  the  Judges,  Minos  an» 
Rhadamanthus ;  Tartarus,  the  abode  of  darkness  and  punishmen 
the   Elysian  fields,  blooming  with  asphodel,  radiant  with  perpetu*^. 
.sunshine,  where  parted  friends  meet  again,  "  where  life  is  ever  swi 

*  Wilson's  Translation ;  Works,  III.  121,  143,  144. 

*  Thompson's  Translation,  p.  60. 
'  Upham's  Sacred  IJooks  of  Ceylon,  III.  158. 

*  Avcsla  :  Spicj^el,  I.  1 71,  cited  by  Al^jcr,  Doctrine  of  Future  Life,  p.  136. 
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and  sorrow  is  not,  nor  winter,  nor  any  rain  or  storm."  Sophocles 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  dying  Antigone  the  strongly  cherished  hope 
that  she  should  be  welcomed  by  her  father,  her  mother,  her  brother 
in  that  other  world.^  In  Pindar  we  read,  "  An  honorable  and  virtuous 
man  may  rest  assured  as  to  his  future  fate.  The  souls  of  the  lawless 
departing  this  life  suffer  punishment.  But  the  good  lead  a  life  with- 
out a  tear,  among  those  honored  by  the  gods  for  having  always  de- 
lighted in  virtue."  ^  One  of  the  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras  is  this: 
"  When  thou  shalt  have  laid  aside  thy  body  thou  shalt  rise  freed  from 
mortality,  and  become  a  god  of  the  kindly  skies  ;"  as  we  should  say, 
"an  angel."  "  Those  who  have  lived  in  justice  and  piety,"  says  Plu- 
tarch, "  fear  nothing  after  death.  They  look  for  a  divine  felicity.  As 
they  who  run  a  race  are  not  crowned  till  they  have  conquered,  so 
good  men  believe  that  the  reward  of  virtue  is  not  given  them  till  after 
death.  Eager  to  flee  away  from  the  body  and  from  the  world  to  a 
glorious  and  blessed  abode,  they  free  their  thoughts  as  much  as  in 
them  lies  from  the  things  that  perish."  And  again  ;  "  not  by  lamen- 
tations and  mournful  chants  ought  we  to  celebrate  the  funerals  of'the 
good  man,  but  by  hymns  ;  for  in  ceasing  to  be  numbered  with  mortals 
he  enters  upon  the  heritage  of  a  diviner  life." ' 

For  the  thoughts  of  Plato  upon  this  question,  we  turn  of  course  to 
his  famed  book  "  Phaedon."  Under  the  form  of  a  report  of  the  con- 
versation of  Socrates  with  his  disciples  just  before  his  death,  he  gives 
his  Master's  ideas  and  his  own  upon  the  Immortality  and  future  state 
of  the  soul,  with  the  arguments  by  whicl\the  conclusions  are  reached. 
These  arguments,  long,  curious  and  elaborate  may,  some  of  them, 
have  little  weight  with  us,  but  the  conclusions  are  definite  and  clear. 
As  a  thoughtful  and  conservative  writer  has  well  said,  "  The  reasoning 
of  Socrates  in  favor  of  immortality  is  far  from  clear,  but  not  so  his  faith 
in  immortality  itself"*    We  find  accordingly  such  sentences  as  these: 

"  Can  the  soul  which  is  invisible,  and  which  goes  to  a  place  like  it- 
self excellent,  pure,  invisible,  to  the  presence  of  a  good  and  wise  God 
(whither  if  God  will,  my  soul  also  must  shortly  go)  can  this  soul  of 
ours  being  of  such  a  nature,  when  separated  from  the  body  be  imme- 
diately dispersed  and  destroyed,  as  most  men  assert?  Far  from 
it."  "  When  therefore  death  approaches  a  man,  the  mortal  part  of 
him,  as  it  appears,  dies  ;  but  the  immortal  departs  safe  and  uncorrupt- 
ible, having  withdrawn  itself  from  death."  "The  soul  therefore  is 
most  certainly  immortal,  and  imperishable,  and  our  souls  really  exist 

• 
*  Antig.  872.  *  Second  Olympic,  cited  by  Alger.        • 

'  Cited  by  Denis,  II.  225,  263.  *  I.  Nichols,  Hours  with  ETU^pdista.  p.  9a 
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in  the  world  of  spirits."     "  Those  who  shall  have  sufficiently  purified 
themselves  by  philosophy  [religion],  shall  live  without  their  bodies  re- 
ceived into  more  beautiful  mansions."     After  a  long  and  minute  de- 
scription of  the  circumstance  and  scenery  of  the  future  state,  he  adds, 
"  to  affirm  positively  that  these  things  are  exactly  as  I  have  described 
them  does  not  become  a  man  of  sense  ;  that  however  either  this  or 
something  of  the  kind  takes  place  with  respect  to  our  souls  and  their 
habitations,  this  appears  to  me  to  be  most  fitting  to  be  believed,  since 
the  soul  is  evidently  immortal."     "  For  the  sake  of  these  things  we 
should  use  every  endeavor  to  acquire  virtue  and  wisdom  in  this  life ; 
for  the  reward  is  noble  and  the  hope  is  great."     **  A  man  ought  then 
to  have  conlidence  about  his  soul,  if  during  this  life  he  has  made  it 
beautiful  with  temperance,  justice,  fortitude,  freedom,  and  truth  ;  he 
waits  for  his  entrance  into  the  world  of  spirits  is  one  who  is  ready 
to  depart  when  destiny  calls."     "  I  shall  not  remain,  I  shall  depart. 
Do  not  say  then  that  Socrafcs  is  buried  ;  say  that  you  bur}^  my  fioify" 
Cicero  tells   us  that  the  stoics  believed  in  a  continued  life  after 
death,  but  not  in  an  endless  immortality.    His  own  faith  seems  to  have 
varied  at  diffi^rent  times,  or  at  least  his  expression  of  it ;  though  I 
think  that  with  him,  as  with  Plato,  the  "  if,"  is  often  of  argumentation 
and  not  of  doubt.     "  The  origin  of  souls  cannot  be  found  upon  earth," 
he  says,  "  for  there  is  nothing  earthly  in  them.     They  have  faculties 
which  claim  to  be  called  divine,  and  which  can  never  be  shown  to 
have  come  to  man  from  any  source  but  Ood.    'J'hat  nature  in  us  wliich 
thinks,  which  knows,  which  lives,  is  celestial,  and  for  that  reason 
necessarily  eternal.     God  himself  can  be  represented  only  as  a  free 
Spirit  separate  from  matter,  seeing  all  thinjs,  and  moving  all  things, 
himself  ceaselessly  working.    Of  this  kind,  from  this  nature,  is  the  hu- 
man soul."    "  The  soul  of  man,  although  you  do  not  see  it,  as  you  do  not 
see  God  ;  yet,  as  from  his  works  you  acknowledge  Him,  so  from  mem- 
ory, from  invention,  from  all  thebeauty  of  virtue,  do  thou  acknowledge 
the  divine  nature  of  the  soul.    It  cannot  he  destroyed."  *  He  represents 
the  aged  Cato  as  exclaiming,  "O  happy  day  whcjn  I  shall  remove  from 
this  crowd  of  mortals,  to  go  and  join  the  divine  assembly  of  great 
souls.     Not  only  shall  I  meet  again  there  the  men  who  have  lived 
godlike  on  earth  ;  I  shall  find  again  my  son,  to   w^hom  these  aged 
hands  have  performed  the  duties  which    in  the  order  of  nature  he 
should  have  rendered  to  me.     His  sjTirit  has  never  quitted  me.     He 
departed,  turning  his  eyes  upon  me  and  calling  on  me,  for  that  place 
where  he  knew  I  should  soon  come.     If  I  have  borne  his  loss  with 


*   Tusc.  Quaest.  i.  On  the  Contempt  of  Death. 
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courage,  it  is  not  that  my  heart  was  unfeeling,  but  I  consoled  myself 
with  the  thought  that  our  separation  would  not  be  for  long."  ^  With 
tliese  words  of  undying  affection  and  faith  I  bring  my  quotations  to  a 
close. 

How  beautifully  sound  these  consenting  voices  from  East  to  West, 
from  century  to  century,  utternig  the  great  Beliefs  of  the  human  race. 
Into  what  a  '*  large  place  "  they  summon  us  out  of  all  narrow  limits  of 
sect  and  Church,  even  beyond  Christianity  itself,  into  that  great  and 
universal  church  of  the  race,  whose  unity  is  the  unity  of  the  Spirit, 
whose  fellowship  is  the  Brotherhood  of  great  hope  and  profound  spir- 
itual ideas.  One  Truth,  one  Right,  one  Love,  one  immortal  P'aith: 
The  Reason,  the  Conscience,  the  Heart,  of  man  in  all  times  and  un- 
der all  skies,  essentially  identical  :  and  over  all  one  God  and  Father 
of  all,  giving  to  all  His  inspiration  and  His  revelations  as  tliey  were 
able  to  receive. 

The  passages  that  I  have  gathered  into  this  paper  are  but  a  scanty 
gleaning  from  a  broad  and  rich  field.  Of  course  a  good  deal  of  a  less 
interesting,  less  elevated,  even  opposite  character  may  be  gathered 
from  the  like  sources.  But  their  existence  does  not  invalidate  what 
I  have  presented.  I  have  made  no  claim  for  entire  uniformity,  but 
only  for  universality  in  the  great  ideas.  I  do  not  say  that  all  men 
have  believed,  but  that  among  all  peoples  and  in  all  times  of  which 
we  have  account,  these  beliefs  have  existed  ;  that,  they  perpetually  re- 
cur, indicating  a  natural  gravitation  of  the  human  mind  toward  tliem  ; 
that  they  are  die  common  property  of  the  human  race,  and  not  the 
exclusive  possession  of  any  special  people  or  religion.  The  mind  01 
man,  human  nature,  bears  these  ideas  and  sentiments  of  God,  ol 
Right,  of  Love,  and  of  Immortality  as  certainly,  as  naturally,  as  gen- 
erally, as  the  earth  under  all  climes  produces  plants  and  trees.  Super- 
ficial variations,  of  place,  climate,  race,  culture :  essential  unity  ot 
idea, 

I  do  aot  know  why  the  view  which  I  have  been  presenting  and  il- 
lustrating should  be  thought  hostile  to  Christianity.  It  is  of  course 
hostile  to  the  narrow  and  exclusive  claim  often  set  up  for  Christianity 
as  a  special  and  unparalleled  interpolation  into  the  current  of  relig- 
ious history.  It  is  hostile  to  the  extravagant  and  unfounded  claim 
made  for  it,  as  being  the  only  true  religion,  the  only  authoritative, 
only  divinely  inspired  religion,  the  only  Revelation.  It  is  hostile  to 
the  unwarranted  distinction  which  calls  Isaiah,  David,  Paul,  the  Evan- 


*  Cited  by  Denis  II,  40. 
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gelist,  "sacred  writers,"  and  Socrates,  Plato,  Zoroaster,  Cleanthes, 
Epictetus,  Aurelius,  "  profane."  It  is  hostile  to  the  notion  that  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  Testaments  are  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  the 
Vedas  and  Avestas  are  not.  It  is  hostile  to  the  arbitrary  and  un- 
meaning distinction  made  in  theological  treatises,  and  in  theological 
professorships,  between  "Natural"  and  "Revealed"  Religion.  As 
if  all  religion  were  not  revealed  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  through 
the  normal  and  constant  action,  and  through  the  original  and  per 
petual  relations,  of  the  human  and  the  divine  spirit  1 

Indeed,  when  we  find  precisely  the  same  thoughts,  say  of  the  Fa- 
therhood and  goodness  of  God,  of  the  sacred  obligation  of  righteous- 
ness, of  purity  of  heart,  of  love  to  man,  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  truth, 
in  Hindu,  Persian,  Greek,  or  Roman  writings,  and  in  Christian  gos- 
pels, with  what  reason  shall  we  continue  to  call  them  in  one  case  an 
"  authoritative  revelation,"  and  in  the  other  only  a  "  human  philoso- 
phy ; "  in  one  case  a  "  divine  inspiration,"  and  in  the  other  only  the 
result  of  "  unassisted  human  reason  ?  " 

We  all  know  how  prevalent,  how  almost  universal,  this  whole  way 
of  speaking  is  among  Christian  writers :  "  There  never  was  a  time," 
says  a  distinguished  Calvinistic  preacher  of  Europe,  "  when  there  did 
not  exist  an  infinite  gulf  between  the  ideas  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
ideas  of  Christianity.     There  is  an  end  of  Christianity  if  men  agree 
in  thinking  the  contrary."     And  a  distinguished  Unitarian  preacher 
in  America  says :  "  If  the  truths  of  Christianity  are  intuitiv^e  and  self- 
evident,  how  is  it  that  they  formed  no  part  of  any  man*s  consciousness 
till  the  advent  of  Christ.     How  is  it  that  the  only  regions  in  which 
this  consciousness  is  attained  are  those  in  which  the  words  of  Jesus  arc 
familiarly  known  ?  "    He  goes  on  with  still  more  emphasis  ;  "  Many  of 
you  are  familiar  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  before,  at,  and 
after  the  Christian  era.     Do  you  find  in  them,  the  remotest  approach . 
to  Christianity,  the  faintest  tokens  of  a  religious  development  which 

culminated  in  the  gospel  ? If  Christ  and  those  who  wrote 

concerning  him  be  left  out  of  the  question,  is  there  so  much  as  a  frag- 
ment of  the  literature  of  his  age  that  implies  an  advanced  maturity  oi 
wisdom  as  to  the  truths  appertaining  to  man's  nature,  duty,  and  des- 
tiny ? "  To  such  questions,  even  making  all  allowance  for  the  ex- 
travagance of  statement,  the  quotations  I  have  made  are  a  sufficient 
and  complete  answer.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  writers  as  these  arc 
not  "  defenders  "  of  Christianity  so  much  as  its  partizans  :  they  d<) 
more  by  such  claims  in  its  behalf  to  destroy  than  to  establish  it 
with  thoughtful  men.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  better  establish  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  by  showing  that  its  ideas  are  so  eternal  an<* 
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universal,  lie  so  deep  in  the  nature  of  man,  that  they  have  always  been 
recognized. 

The  early  Christian  writers  were  fond  of  tracing  the  parallels  and 
anticipations  of  Christian  doctrines  in  the  Greek  philosophers.  Even 
Augustine  thought  that  Christianity  had  always  existed,  though  with- 
out the  name.  The  earliest  Christian  writer  of  all  quoted  from 
certain  Greek  poets  the  thought  of  God's  Fatherhood  as  involved  in 
man's  sonship ;  ^  believed  that  in  all  nations  men  migl\t  reverence 
God  and  work  righteousness,  and  so  be  accepted  by  Him :  taught 
that  God  had  never  left  Himself  without  a  witness,  and  that  those 
who  knew  not  the  Hebrew  law  had  His  law  written  in  their  hearts. 

But  I  am  less  anxious  to  vindicate  Christianity  against  exaggerated 
eulogies,  than  I  am  to  \'indicate  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  from 
the  implied  charge  that  He  left  so  large  a  part  of  his  children  without 
any  revelation  of  Himself,  his  truth,  his  law,  without  any  sure  knowl- 
edge of  that  which  is  essential  to  man's  true  life  and  happiness  here 
and  hereafter.  And  when  we  consider  that  this  ignorance,  is  in  the 
creeds  of  most  who  teach  it,  punished  with  everlasting  agony,  we  see 
that  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  Christian  churches  in  this  subject  ascribe 
to  God  inexpressible  cruelty,  as  well  as  injustice.  It  is  in  truth  a  well- 
nigh  atheistic  doctrine  ;  it  shows  as  much  want  of  faith  in  God,  as  of 
faith  in  man.     And  as  I  have  shown,  it  is  rebuked  by  the  facts. 

We  are  Christians  by  birth  and  inheritance.  We  have  grown  up  in 
the  line  of  that  succession.  We  are  grateful,  —  we  surely  have  reason 
to  be  —  that  we  are  heirs  of  a  form  of  religion  so  simple  and  so  pure ; 
though  Christianity  itself  is  not  free  from  its  admixture  of  mythol- 
ogy. But  we  ought  to  be  grateful,  too,  and  glad,  that  the  grace  of 
God  is  not  shut  up  to  our  Christian  church.  We  ought  to  rejoice  to 
know  that  other  men,  other  churches,  have  received  the  same  great 
truths  which  we  hold  so  dear,  through  other  sources,  in  other  lines  of 
transmission.  We  are  Christian  by  birth  and  inheritance.  But  reli- 
gufus  is  a  higher  and  broader  word  than  Christian,  Jewish,  Brahmin, 
Buddhist,  Parsee,  Mohammedan,  Barbarian,  .these,  too,  as  well  as  the 
Christian,  are  churches  of  the  One  Living  God,  the  Father  of  all. 
With  advancing  light,  thoughtful  men  in  all  of  them  will  come  out  of 
what  is  peculiar  and  special  in  each,  and  so  local  and  temporary,  into 
the  "large  place"  of  universal  spiritual  Religion,  which  is  Piety, 
Righteousness,  Humanity :  that  belief  in  God  and  in  man  which  is 
the  creed  of  all  creeds. 

1  The  passage  quoted  by  Paul  on  Mars  Hill  *'  for  we  also  are  His  offiipring," 
4s  found  in  a  poem  of  Aratus,  called  "  Phenomena,"  and  in  the  Hymn  to  Zeus  oC 
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Through  and  above  all  these  churches  exists  that  universal  church 
of  the  race,  man  in  his  religious  relations,  from  whose  scriptures  we 
have  been  reading.     This  is   the  Church  Catholic,  this   tlie  Broad 
Church,  which  not  only  stretches  beyond  barriers  of  sects,  Romanist 
or  Protestant,  but  reaches  as  wide  as  the  world  of  man.     It  is  as  an- 
cient as  it  is  broad.     It  has  a  Past  which  far  ante-dates  that  from 
which  we  arc  so  frequently  warned  or  entreated  not  to  sever  ourselves. 
Its  antiquity  does  not  stop  with  Judca  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
but  reaches  centuries  bevond.    This  is  the  birth-rif^ht  Church  of  man. 
It  is  founded  on  the  rock  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  "  normally  and 
forever  God's  Revciilcr."    Its  common  thought  is  in  that  ground-idea 
of  God  which  lies  back  of  all  the  various  conceptions  of  God.     Its 
common  life  is  in  that  mysterious  disposition,  that  native  and  irrepres- 
sible tendency  toward  the  invisible  and  the  infinite,  that  universal 
sentiment  of  reverence  and  of  dependence  upon  a  superior  Power  and 
Goodness,  which  make  man  to  be,  by  force  of  his  nature,  in  all  time 
and  place,  a  religious  being.     Overarching  all  like  the  universal  sky, 
encompassing  and  inspiring  all  like  the  universal  air,  vitalizing  and 
informing  all  like  the  universal  electric  force,  binding  and  drawing 
all  like  the  universal   attraction  and  gravitation,  this  idea  of  God, 
of  His  love  and  His  law,  this  religious  consciousness  unites  earth's 
millions  in  the  humilities  and  aspirations  of  prayer  ;  it  mo^'es  them 
to   deeds  of  benevolence  and  justice;    it  charms   them    ever  with 
the  ideal  of  a  better  world,  a  perfected  society,  a  kingdom  of  God 
upon  earth,  a  heaven  of  immortality  beyond.     It  creates  always  its 
prophets  and  preachers,  men  of  keener  conscience,  intenser  enthu- 
siasm for  truth  and  right ;  always  its  saints,  men  of  tenderer  piety, 
deeper  inward  life,  profounder  spiritualit}- ;  always  its  reformers  seek- 
ing to  awaken  men  from  dead  forms  to  living  faith  and  righteous- 
ness ;  always  its  martyrs  bearing  the  reproach  of  truth  and  the  cross 
of  suffering  humanity  ;  always  its  heretics  questioning  all  traditions, 
demanding  light  and  liberty  ;  always  its  radicals  protesting  against  su- 
perstitions and  mythologies,  and  breaking  down  idols,  in  behalf  of  the 
One  Living  God.     "  Before  these  vast  facts  of  God  and  Providence," 
says  an  English  writer,  "the  ditTerence  between  man  and  man  dwarfs 
into  nothing.   These  are  no  discoveries  of  our  own  with  which  we  can 
meddle,  but  revelations  of  the  Infinite,  which,  like  the  sunlight,  shed 
themselves  on  all  people  alike,  wise  and  unwise,  good  or  evil ;  and 
they  claim  and  permit  no  other  acknowledgment  from  us  than  the 
simple  obedience  of  our  lives  and  the  plainest  confession  of  our  lips." 

There  are  times,  perhaps,  when  the  independence  of  our  individual- 
ism  seems  isolation.     There  may  be  moments  when  we  are  almost 
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ready  to  envy  the  Churchman  his  sense  of  membership  in  a  great 
body  of  brave  and  consecrated  men  and  women,  whose  lips  have  ut- 
tered for  centuries  the  same  sacramental  words.  But  then  the  better 
thought  comes  to  us,  that  we  arc  indeed,  if  we  will,  members  of  this 
and  of  a  yet  grander  company,  from  whom  the  Churchman  cuts  him- 
self off.  For  he,  after  all,  is  the  schismatic.  Look  beneath  names 
and  words  and  feel  the  life  of  the  invisible  spiritual  host  of  all  right- 
eous, true,  heroic,  saintly  souls,  made  ours,  if  we  are  in  sympathy  wiih 
them,  not  by  any  external  organization,  but  by  a  spiritual  law.  Its 
sacramental  words  are  God,  Duty,  Love,  Immortality.  These,  written 
in  many  tongues  upon  its  banner  iiave  given  vigor  to  more  hearts 
and  met  more  eyes  lifted  unfaltering  in  death,  than  any  one  church 
or  one  religion  can  count  within  its  pale.  This  is  the  Eternal  Gos- 
pel :  this  the  true  Church  Catholic  ;  the  Church  not  of  Rome,  nor  of 
England ;  the  Church  not  of  Moses,  nor  even  of  Christ,  but  of  the 

Livmg  God.  Sai^iuel  Longfellow. 

Note. 

In  some  of  the  tracts  in  the  volume  on  Buddhism,  quoted  on  p.  437,  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  denied.  There  is  probably  a  difference  of 
belief  among  Buddhists,  on  this  point.  But  Schlagintwcit  confirms  Hue's 
statement.*  In  his  ** Buddhism  in  Thibet,"  (p.  io8),  he  says,  **  In  face  of 
all  these  gods,  the  Lamas  emphatically  maintain  monotlieism  to  be  the  real 
characLcr  of  Buddhism."  And  again  (pp.  50.  52)  he  speaks  of  a  chief  Buddha, 
Adi  Buddhay  called  **  Supreme  Buddha,"  **  the  Being  without  beginning  or 
end,"  **  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  God  above  all."  So  that  evidently  the 
statement  of  The  Westminster  Rcvicwy  quoted  in  The  Radical  for  Feb- 
ruary, (p.  358),  "  that  a  third  of  the  human  race  have  lived  and  died  without 
a  belief  in  God  "  is  altogether  too  strong.  . 

I  have  confined  my  extracts  mainly  to  writers  before  Christianity.  Those 
from  whom  I  have  quoted  of  a  later  date  are  still  outside  of  Christianity. 
What  Winnefeld  says  of  one  of  them,  I  believe  true  of  all :  "  Epictetus 
stands  on  specifically  heathen  ground :  his  masters  arc  Zeno,  Socrates  and 
Chysippus,  but  certainly  not  Christ."  For  the  reader's  convenience  I  ap- 
pend a  few  dates  :  — 

Before  the  Christian  Era  :  The  Bhavagad-Gita  2000  ;  The  Rig- Veda 
1000 ;  Homeric  Poems  900 ;  Thales  born  630  ;  Zoroaster  589 ;  Pythago- 
ras 580  ;  Confucius  960 ;  Xenophanes  540  ;  Sophocles  495  ;  Socrates  470  ; 
Plato  430  ;  Menander  442  ;  Zeno  250 ;  Cicero  106  ;  Virgil  70  ;  Horace 
65  ;  Ovid  43 ;  Philo  27.  —  After  the  Christian  Era :  Seneca  3  ;  Quin- 
tilian  40  ;  Plutarch  fl.  50  ;  Epictetus  b.  90 ;  Marcus  Aurelius  i6i  ;  Max- 
imusTyrius  180.  The  Talmud  was  composed  in  its  present  form  in  the  Vth 
centur)*,  but  out  of  ancient  materials.  The  Vishnu  Purana  was  compiled  in 
the  Xth  century,  also  out  of  ancient  materials.  -^ 


THE   MODERN    SPHINX. 

THE  psist  is  in  the  present  heard ; 
Unquiet  moves  the  Truth  once  stirred 
Till  spoken  be  the  "solvent  word.** 

Not  only  to  the  Thebans  came 
The  fiery  question,  winged  with  flame, 
*  We  hear  the  same,  yet  not  the  same. 

Uplifted  from  her  dread  domain, 

The  sphinx  may  bring  us  deathless  pain — 

Beyond,  her  threatening  is  in  \'ain. 

I  solve  no  riddle,  sphinx,  for  thee, 
But  hold  thee  fast  and  rigidly; 
Hope  thou  for  no  escape  from  me. 

Not  less  well  won  we  count  the  field 
By  waiting,  than  by  fighting  sealed ; 
Thou,  thou  thyself,  shalt  answer  yield. 

0  Life,  I  hold  thee  face  to  face ; 
Nor  move  I  back  one  single  pace 
For  accident  of  time  or  space. 

For  time  and  space  to  me  belong, 
Nor  know  they  how  to  work  me  wrong, 

1  wait,  for  I,  not  thou,  am  strong. 

Day  after  day  may  slow  go  by ; 
After  the  worst  that  thou  canst  try. 
At  last,  at  last  thou  shalt  reply ! 

No  haste — Eternity  is  now; 

No  rest  —  I  will  not  let  thee  go; 

What  thou  hast  asked,  that,  answer  thou! 

A.C 


THE    ESSENTIAL   JESUS. 

^quent  attempts  which  are  made  to  write  a  new  life  of 

upon  the  basis  of  the  New  Testament,  but  from  differ- 
>f  view,  are  among  the  noticeable  signs  of  the  times, 
ipts  are  chiefly  made  in  European  countries,  where  the 
ty  has  been  busy  for  a  hundred  years  and  more  upon  the 
I  Bible,  with  various  negative  and  positive  results.  But 
e  negative  results  of  the  most  sceptical  criticism  have  all 
lending  to  some  positive  conclusions  is  shown  in  nothing 

than  in  this  —  that  all  the  new  biographies  of  Jesus  are 
mpts  to  set  forth  the  permanent  and  divine  elements  of 
sr,  separated  from  the  chaff  of  slavish  interpretation,  and 
octrinal  assumptions.  We  can  count  a  dozen  or  more  of 
vhich  have  appeared  within  the  last  twenty  years,  all  of 

from  a  sincere  and  noble  motive  to  understand  their  sub- 
tin  his  influence,  to  recommend  his  real  traits.  It  is  signi- 
ley  have  mostly  appeared  in  that  European  society  which 
idly  agitated  by  the  conflict  between  the  rights  of  thrones 
md  the  Rights  of  Mankind.  At  the  momenl  when  the 
,  founded  upon  the  principle  of  Christian  Brotherhood,  is 
'  be  recognized,  we  see  these  lives  of  a  great  expounder  of 
)od  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  composed,  as  if 
people  to  lay  hold  of  their  redemption,  by  showing  its 
ents  and  its  public  applications.  All  of  these  lives,  even 
:hodox  of  them,  are  so  far  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
hey  cannot  help  exhibiting  Jesus  as  a  partaker  of  our  hu- 
;  they  love  to  dwell  upon  his  humanity,  his  sympathy  with 
and  women,  with  oppressed  classes ;  they  grow  very  mi- 
lose  delicate  shades  of  his  character  where  his  meekness 

his  wrath,  as  he  turns  from  forgiving  the  sinner  at  his  feet 
\g  the  social  tyrants  who  dislike  to  see  the  sinner  there. 
:  to  show  that  a  perfect  harmony  existed  between  this  pop- 

the  religious  doctrines  that  supported  it,  so  as  to  convict 
Churches  and  political  Societies  of  Christendom  of  zeal 
i  at  the  expense  of  practical  sympathy  for  mankind,  and 
id  a  purer  and  more  enthusiastic  love  for  the  real  life 

led  upon  the  earth.  The  human  element  of  the  man 
the  supernatural  element  of  the  original  narratives  from 
lives  are  drawn.     Even  when  this  element  is  claimed  for 
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him,  such  is  the  new  inspiration  of  the  times,  such  the  new  longing 
for  the  practical  simplicity  of  Jesus,  that  it  no  longer  tyrannizes,  as  it 
used  to  do,  but  becomes  subordinate  to  his  ministering,  his  converting, 
his  redeeming,  his  transforming  qualities ;  and  the  life  touches  our 
life  at  every  point  where  we  bleed,  where  we  have  grown  weary  and 
heavy-laden,  where  the  fetters  rub  the  wrists  and  gall  the  necks  of  men, 
where  bad  habits  stabbed  while  kissing  us,  and  wherever  the  world 
has  broken  through  into  the  sanctuary  of  our  immortality.   There  the 
divine  life  stands  in  the  breach,  and  shows  us  how  the  human  will 
can  repair  the  damage  with  human  elements.     It  is  a  most  encour- 
aging and  inspiring  aspect  of  modern  thought.   In  the  midst  of  mate- 
rialism and  reaction,  it  addresses  itself  to  the  task  of  purifying  this 
Christian  Ideal.     Ever  since  that  noble  form  was  seen  among  men, 
all  the  dabsters  have  been  busy  with  improving  it,  here  a  pat  of  day 
and  there  a  pat,  more  color  to  the  cheeks,  gilding  to  the  robes,  and 
props.bchind  for  fear  it  cannot  stand  alone.    The  human  heart  would 
fain  return  to  its  first  love  :  the  ihrobs  of  the  free  blood  in  it  throw 
down  the  props,  shake  off  the  clay  and  millinery,  and  mount  up  into 
the  cheeks  to  give  the  real  color  of  human  nature  to  them,  and  vt 
see  it  is  our  own  morning  —  the  true  light  that  lighteneth  every  man. 

Speculation  was  never  so  bold  and  at  the  same  time  so  pious. 
When  an  avalanche,  that  has  been  slowly  loosening  all  the  season, 
slips  at  last  over  a  hamlet,  and  millions  of  tons  of  rubbibh  stand  upon 
the  cottages,  to  put  out  the  fires  and  the  hearts  there,  how  tbe  neigh- 
bors gather,  with  what  impetuous  pity,  what  inspired  rebources,  the 
cunningest  of  which  is  family  kinship,  to  struggle  down  towards  that 
buried  human  nature,  that  perchance  it  may  breathe  again,  and  live 
once  more  with  its  kind.  So  the  cry  of  Jesus,  buried  beneath  a  load 
of  exaggerations  and  traditions,  comes  to  men's  ears :  he  attacks  this 
rubbish,  he  throws  it  right  and  left,  he  lifts  centuries  off  from  the  Be- 
atitudes, animated  with  the  hope  that  hearts  made  for  each  other  at 
last  may  meet. 

In  these  new  lives  of  Jesus  we  find  that  popular  feeling  and  an- 
ticipation have  been  unconsciously  influencing  the  scholars  who  write 
them,  so  that  the  books  are  not  confined  by  a  too  learned  treatment 
to  a  small  circle,  but  go  wherever  religion  and  liberty  dwell  together. 
In  the  lifetime  of  Jesus  there  was  a  wide-spread  popular  expectation 
that  the  kingdom  would  be  restored  to  Israel :  but  instead  of  build- 
ing up  a  petty  principality,  he  left  his  sense  of  human  brotherhood  to 
the  world.  To-day  the  people  ask  that  this  kingdom  shall  be  re- 
stored to  them.  They  turn  away  from  political  systems,  and  have 
ceased  to  expect  that  this  Messiah  will  be  found  ministering  in  cathe- 
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drals  and  churches.  But  their  whole  life,  physical,  mental,  moral 
and  spiritual,  yearns  to  be  redeemed. 

How  that  ideal  of  a  noble  being,  who  lived  in  tender,  intimate 
relations  with  the  humble,  took  up  the  cause  of  the  despised,  poured 
his  clear  hope  into  defiled  hearts,  lifted  outcast  women  from  the  dust 
and  smiled  away  their  blasted  reputations,  has  been  kept  alive  for  so 
many  years,  while  History  has  been  parading  and  flourishing  its 
trumpets  :  all  the  noise  and  circumstance  have  not  frightened  away 
this  cherished  guest  of  the  heart.  And  there  are  spring-times  of  hu- 
man feeling  when  it  returns  from  neglect,  like  a  migrating  bird,  and 
fearlessly  builds  its  nest  close  to  man's  dwellings,  pitched  beneath 
their  very  eaves,  and  the  roar  of  the  streets  cannot  shake  its  confi- 
dence. What  is  it  that  men  cherish  so,  and  couple  with  the  name  of 
Jesus.  Why  do  they  appeal  to  that  memory  against  their  priests  and 
rulers,  against  trafficers  in  human  emotions,  against  the  despisers  of 
their  kind  !  Why  does  it  make  men's  sins  appear  so  odious,  their 
motives  so  imperfect,  their  moral  disposition  often  so  unclean  ?  It 
is  because  the  life  expressed  what  they  long  for,  feel  that  they  can 
attain,  and  are  continually  plunged  into  disgrace  and  misfortune  till  it 
is  formed  within  them.  Men  say  that  Jesus  is  whatever  feeds  their 
destitution.  They  have  all  inherited  this  ideal  of  some  divine  power 
that  can  prevent  them  from  being  degraded  by  poverty,  social  neglect, 
bad  habits,  evil  tempers ;  whatever  approaches  their  suffering  condi- 
tion, be  it  a  truth,  a  person,  a  popular  movement,  a  time  of  moral  en- 
thusiasm, anything  that  is  brave  and  devoted  enough  to  break  through 
the  walls  that  separate  us  from  each  others'  misery,  is  Jesus.  At  the 
end  of  eighteen  hundred  years  we  find  that  men  remember  his  essential 
acUons  as  though  they  liad  been  performed  yesterday,  and  telegraphed 
through  the  country  by  electric  contacts  of  the  heart.  These  actions 
are  remembered  because  man  hungers  to  have  them  repeated  ;  and 
ever}'  man  is  a  claim  upon  every  other  man  that  he  should  feed  this 
hunger  with  the  true  bread  that  comes  down  out  of  heaven  into  his 
heart,  and  is  there  broken  for  the  relief  of  all  mankind. 

To  be  more  particular,  what  was  the  quality  manifested  by  Jesus 

'which  people  who  arc  now  living  in  the  world  long  for  the  most,  or 

are  wretched  without,  though    they  may  not  long  for  it ;    thinking, 

suffering,  despairing,  anxious  people  — the  workman,  the  slave,  the 

jwlitician,  the  man  of  science,  the  idle  woman  who  devours  her  own 

lieart  for  nourishment,  all  the  dissatisfied  and  restless  people,  all  who 

3re  jealous  of  providence,  and  all  who  follow  pleasure  for  a  living  ? 

^a.ith  was  that  quality :  in  its  double  aspect,  faith  in  God  and  faith  in 
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This  was  not  a  mere  opinion  that  visible  life  is  derived  from  an 
invisible  power,  nor  a  general  deference  to  such  a  power,  like  that 
which  we  express  when  we  say  that  no  doubt  everything  is  for  the 
best.     That  saying  is  no  deeper  than  the  lips.     We  send  it  in  to  our 
neighbor,  who  is  ill  or  in  trouble,  as  we  send  lint  or  medicines :  it  is 
a  kind  of  charm  to  make  them  more  effectual.     But  if  the  cure  is  not 
in  the  medicines  it  will  never  be  found  in  the  charm  ;  and  miserable 
people  may  have  all  the  feeling  of  atheists  while  they  keep  repeating 
"  it  is  all  for  the  best."     They  do  not  believe  it  with  all  their  »oul  and 
with  all  their  mind.     They  are  trying  to  cling  by  the  lips  to  eternity; 
the  shrivelled  souls  drop  off  by  millions  in  the  blight  of  an  early  fro^t 
But  Christian  faith  is  eternity  taking  hold  of  man  :  it  is  (3od  who  sinks 
into  his  willing  creatures  as  he  sinks  into  all  the  worlds,  and  all  the 
particles  thereof,  and  assumes  their  responsibilities,  so  that  not  an 
atom  can  question  His  right  to  be  there,  nor  criticize  His  undertak- 
ing.    That  is  the  Faith  which  the  whole  attitude  of  the  soul  of  Jesus 
invited  down  from  heaven.     We  see  it  in  the  confidence  of  his  con- 
science that  the  moral  principles  of  God  arc  absolute,  that  it  is  not  in 
man  to  qualify  or  to  restrain  them,  and  that  all  the  mischief  comes 
from  our  suspicion  that  they  must  be  compromised,  diluted,  adapted 
to  weakly  constitutions,  and  to  favor  periods  that  are  badly  off  for 
moral  faith.     When  our  heart  thrills  with  an  unqualified  statement, 
God  has  instantly  come  to  us  :  He  saw  his  favorable  moment,  and  * 
we   really  expect  that  we  shall  remove  mountains.      Jesus  pushed 
every  moral  truth  to  the  uttermost,  and  we  are  reminded  of  .^^omething 
that  we  have  not  been  resolute  enough  to  express  in  life.     Look  at  a 
few  of  them.    Mercy  must  be   absolute,  even  towards  the  private 
enemy:  public  enemies  of  truth  and  justice^,  like  the  Pharisees,  must 
be  justly  dealt  with  for  the  sake  of  mercy  :  and  if  ever  God  concen- 
trated himself  for  the  sake  of  a  word  to  men,  it  was  when  Jesus  said 
to  those  confirmed  sceptics  in  mor.il  truth,  *'ye  are  they  who  shut  up 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men:    ye  blind    guides — ye  fools 
and  blind  !  ''     Righteousness,  or  the  one  and  only  right  way  of  doing 
everything,  must  be  absolute,  and  the  soul  must  hunger  and  thirst  for 
it.      Pure-mindedness   must  be    absolute,  to  the  extent   of  spotless 
thinking  and  imagining:  if  every  man  and  woman  had  the  heart  01 
Jesus  in  this  respect,  I  doubt  if  so  many  over-conscious  books  would 
be  printed  and  devoured.     We  should  canvass  each  others'  feeli^P 
as  little  as  a  crowd  of  children  do,  who  play  in  the  open  daylight,  ^^' 
pid  sunshine  in  them  and  the  limpid  sun  without.     We  think   ^^^ 
perfect  faith  in  this  hard  rule  would  lift  the  secret  social  life  of  Am^**^ 
out  of  the  mire,  and  give  it  the  wings  of  a  bird  that  gadiers  clear*-  ^ 
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from  every  qtiarter  to  hold  itself  aloft !  We  have  fallen  far  below  this 
native  poise  of  the  soul :  and  there  are  vultures  and  buzzards  who 
waddle  about  and  rake  in  every  heap  of  carrion,  and  come  flying  to 
uSy  and  defile  our  tables  with  their  refuse.  Sweep  the  tables  clean, 
and  throw  the  windows  open;  a  world's  fragrance  shall  float  into 
them. 

So  the  poor  in  spirit  must  be  unconditionally  poor :  conscious, 
without  conceit,  that  their  spiritual  life  is  low  :  making  no  merit  of  a 
desire  to  feel  religious  truth,  but  hating  and  rejecting  that  affectation : 
not  eager  to  know  for  the  sake  of  becoming  superior,  but  loving  infe- 
riority, and  exploring  the  depths  of  personal  humiliation,  down  to  the 
very  lowest  fibre  of  pride's  roots,  for  the  sake  of  knowing  how  to  live 
with  God.  Such  is  Christian  confidence  in  moral  principles.  It  is 
plain  that,  witli  Jesus,  the  difficulty  of  applying  them  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  altering  them,  was  an  element  of  their  attractiveness :  and 
with  what  Faith  he  recommends  them  to  mankind,  without  excepting 
a  single  individual  1  It  is  one  thing  that  makes  us  believe  that,  if 
not  here,  then  elswhcre,  we  shall  all  justify  this  confidence  :  for  the 
tyrant  is  not  excepted  from  the  rule  of  righteousness,  nor  the  egotist 
from  poverty  of  spirit,  nor  the  duellist  from  meekness,  nor  the  mur- 
derer from  mercy,  nor  the  men  who  make  harlots  from  the  blessing  of 
the  pure  in  heart. 

Now  we  also  see  the  Faith  of  Jesus  towards  God  in  his  confidence 
in  God's  perfection.  Neither  physical  nor  moral  evil  disturbs  him. 
He  finds  no  fault  and  asks  no  questions.  It  is  not  because  intelli- 
gent and  scientific  curiosity  was  not  yet  awakened  in  the  world.  In- 
explicable circumstances  were  none  the  less  afflictive  to  men,  because 
they  ascribed  them  all  to  sin,  to  fate,  or  to  inheritance.  And  all  our 
research  has  gathered  a  better  scientific  method,  no  doubt ;  but  vari- 
ous griefs  are  not  much  mitigated  by  explaining  how  they  were  in- 
curred. The  heart  moves  the  previous  question  —  why  need  they  be 
incurred  ?  The  answer  of  optimism  relieves  the  intellect,  and  also 
encourages  the  heart  up  to  the  moment  of  the  next  disaster.  Then 
the  whole  soul  pays  its  tribute  of  pathos  to  the  g^eat  tragic  movements 
of  the  world. 

People  have  always  been  crushed  by  their  sense  of  inability  to  make 
the  ways  of  God  seem  sweet  and  clear.  A  great  barbarity  is  unac- 
countable to  us  to-day.  We  do  our  best  with  it,  as  God  does ;  for 
His  optimism  comes  uppermost  from  time  to  time  in  the  great  wrest- 
ling match,  and  His  hand  seems  tightening  at  last  around  the  throat 
of  villainy.  But  it  writhes  away,  and  the  next  moment  it  is  we  who 
gasp  for  breath.     How  many  persons  on  the  morning  of  Abraham 
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Lincoln's  murder  declared  that  they  were  stunned,  knew  not  idiicli 
way  to  turn,  nor  what  to  say  about  the  divine  protection  :  the  quiver- 
ing lips  went  all   day  whispering,  "  is  this  a  case  of  the  Heavenly. 
Father's  care  ? "  After  the  double  crime  had  been  committed  upon  the 
persons  of  the  Joyce  children,  who  were  spending  a  happy  day  in  the 
West  Roxbury  wood,*  a  noted  disbeliever  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 
listening  awhile  to  the  horror  that  was  expressed  by  some  religious 
people,  said  to  them :  "  Well,  I  agree  with  you.     But  how  strange  it  is 
that  such  a  terrible  thing  could  have  been  perpetrated,  with  a  police- 
man standing  by  and  looking  on  all  the  time  !  "    They  exclaimed,  ^  A 
policeman  !    Impossible  —  then  who  was  it  ? "  "  Your  God :  "  was  the 
reply. 

What  is  more  dreadful,  and  inflicts  a  greater  desecration  upon  hu- 
manity, than  the  presence  of  prostitution  in  all  cities,  and  of  the  pas- 
sion that  feeds  it  everywhere  !     As  if  spotlessness  had  been  made  to 
be  smeared.     So  a  great  earthquake,  an  explosion  in  the  colIierie!» 
when  the  fire-damp  leaps  one  instant  into  visibility,  and  is  gone  again 
with  five  hundred  souls,  a  shipwreck  that  engulfs  women  and  child- 
ren, seems  to  us  one  of  God*s  hard  sayings.   "'CV^ho  can  bear  this  temper 
when  it  brings  bad  news  to  his  own  house  ?    We  lately  talked  with  t 
man  of  high  intelligence,  whose  wife  had  been  lost  upon  the  Missis- 
sippi, by  the  bursting  of  a  boiler :  she  called  to  him  through  the  death- 
pinion  of  the  steam,  and  he  stniggled  to  reach  her,  but  never  will  do 
that  on  earth.     Said  he  to  me  :  "  what  sort  of  a  God  is  that  who  will 
take  the  saintly  and  the  useful,  and  leave  the  country  full  of  thisniflf- 
scuff,  to  lie,  steal  and  murder."     Ah  —  what  sort  of  a  God  is  that? 
Does  science  hear  the  question,  and  what  reply  is  it  ready  to  make? 
It  has  a  method,  founded  on  the  natural  order,  that  penetrates  every- 
where and  leaves  no  fact  untouched  :  the  divine  method  itself  of  la^ 
that  coordinate  all  phenomena.     Yet  it  has  to  be  content  with  sajit^S 
that  the  boiler  was  imperfect,  and  so  long  as  the  American  people  9Xt 
careless  in  their  engine-making  and  engine-driving,  beaut}'  and  gp^' 
ness  cannot  be  sheltered  even  by  a  God  :  He,  on  the  contrary,  wip^ 
them  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  disabuse  His  children  of  tl*^ 
petty  superstitions  about   His  providence.     He  sticks  to  Law:  *J* 
people's  best  protection  is  to  do  the  same.     What  comfort  is  that    *~ 
the  partner  of  beauty,  to  the  comrade  of  goodness  ?   No  doubt,  a  soi****^ 
boiler  would  have  saved  the  missing,  but,  in  case  of  an  unsound  0  ^^^ 
what  shall  save  the  survivors  ?    That  is  the  question.     The  missS-  ^* 
are  well  enougli  off* :  those  who  survive  are  the  real  objects  of  c<^ 
passion.     They  can  insure  their  lives  in  some  Accidental  OflSce : 
what  office  is  there  that  will  insure  a  man's  faith  in  the  perfect  wisdi 
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ad  compassion  of  his  God  ?    When  we  cower  before  the  tragic  ele- 
lent  of  life,  as  bodies  with  the  spark  stamped  out  of  them  are  taken 

>  the  dead-house,  and  souls  with  the  spark  just  flickering  are  taken 

>  the  prison  and  the  gibbet :  when -the  roof  of  our  own  house  is  lifted, 
s  if  in  the  midnight  while  we  are  unconscious,  and  death  or  vice  is 
brown  into  it,  to  explode  and  shatter :  when  the  handsome,  darling 
oy  disappears  in  drunkenness  or  insanity,  or  we  see  the  daughters 
?ho  have  been  reared  to  wait  at  the  street-corners  for  the  sons  who 
iave  learned  to  find  them,  —  then  something  within  us,  some  mood 
?ith  all  the  pressure  of  intuitive  authority,  identical  with  the  mood  that 
ras  in  Jesus,  but  no  more  supernatural,  must  come  and  put  our  hand 
gain  into  the  hand  of  God.     From  sheer  moral  indignation  we  had 
natched  it  away,  doubtful  whither  providential  laws  might  lead  us,  en- 
aged  at  having  priceless  affections  which  must  be  the  sport  of  higher 
lowers.    Something  like  the  temper  of  Jesus  must  conduct  moral  faith 
lut  of  the  battle  of  life,  and  give  it  a  cup  of  water  from  the  old  spring 
rhere  it  used  to  drink  youth  and  confidence.  That  absolute  acceptance 
if  all  evils,  that  unhesitating  subscription  to  the  cross,  the  saint  nailed 
p,  the  ruff-scuff  running  loose  below  ;  that  perfect  confidence,  while 
11  the  body  shuddered,  that  the  soul  was  standing  faster  than  before ; 
lat  confirmation  of  his  belief  that  something  in  man  was  better  than 
any  sparrows,  at  the  very  moment  when,  like  the  sparrow,  he  must 
•  crushed,  and  fall ;  the  expectation  that  evil  will  be  always  found 
»  ser\'ant  of  redemption :  this  Faith,  strong  enough  not  to  haggle 
h  God,  to  get  better  terms,  or  force  him  into  a  corner  to  extort  an 
tlanation,  strong,  because  itself  God,  itself  the  perfect  conviction  of 
1  that  all  *s  right  with  the  world,  and  sin  itself  shall  be  well  at  last, 

virtue  all  the  better  for  the  sin  ;  this,  tell  me,  does  not  human 

re  need  it  ?     It  is  craved  by  all  distressed,  neglected  people,  by 

■onvict  bleaching  in  his  cell,  and  the  widows  of  American  soldiers 

for  tlie  commonwealth  of  God,  and  the  infidels  who  sneer  at  such 

icrifice,  and  wherever  a  lonely  heart  seems  to  have  been  forgot- 

y  God,  fallen  out  of  His  tenderness  like  a  star  out  of  heaven. 

foes  not  need  it  ?     Look  at  every  threshold  in  the  country,  over 

careless  or  pondering  footsteps  pass  :  the  weather-stains  which 

serve  upon  them,  are  the  trickling  of  the  tears  that  fall  over 

providence  within. 

Neath  every  door  the  saltness  weeps, 
Through  every  garden-gate  it  creeps; 
Down  public  streets  the  secret  pours, 
Into  earth's  highways  falls  and  roars; 
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Till,  reaching  God,  who  circles  round, 
A  deep  of  smiles,  our  plot  of  ground. 
The  tears  grow  sweet,  the  tide  beats  strong 
The  rhythm  of  Creation's  song. 

Human  nature  needs  also,  in  this  period  whose  depravity  whets  the 
blade  of  the  satirist  to  its  unrelenting  edge,  a  perfect  Faith  in  MazL 
But  where  is  it  to  come  from,  except  out  of  man's  soul,  as  it  has  always 
come  ?  It  is  the  short  road  to  a  perfect  faith  in  God.   "  If  a  man  love 
not  his  brother  whom  he  has  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  has 
not  seen  ? "    "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,"  said  Jesus.    But 
who  ever  saw  God  more  clearly  than  he  did  in  the  faces  of  his  fellow- 
men  ?    Not  in  their  moments  of  self-satisfaction,  nor  when  obduracy 
set  their  faces  like  flints  against  his  humanity.     But  when  the  fain^ 
far  lightnings  of  hope  flickered  across  them,  when  the  freshet  of  re- 
morse broke  through  all  the  lines  of  vice,  when  the  poor  and  helpless 
devoured  him  with  their  eyes,  there  he  perceived  the  commission  of 
his  ministry,  signed  by  God's  hand.     In  every  crowd  that  gathered 
he  saw  what  we  see  in  America,  weakness  of  the  moral  life,  small 
brains  with  instincts  for  divine  truth  still  rudimentary',  spindling  souls 
that  are  buffeted  by  their  vicious  births  and  scrofulous  constitutions, 
as  well  as  the  passionate  and  full-blooded  temperaments  who  waste 
their  substance  and  come  to  want.   Through  such  as  these,  God  solic- 
ited his  faith  in  the  truths  and  feelings  that  redeem  imperfect  men. 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  have  no  respect  for  men,  no  more  in  New  Eng- 
land than  they  had  in  Judca ;  but  the  ideal  has  come  down  to  us, 
transmitted  by  kindred  souls  all  along  through  the  defamations  and 
outrages  wreaked  by  men  ;  just  as  a  prisoner  who  runs  the  greedy 
gauntlet  of  a  parcel  of  bedizened  and  howling  savages,  has  the  sweet- 
ness of  home  and  the  expectation  of  its  shelter  still  in  his  heart 
Jesus  delighted  to  call  himself  the  Son  of  man,  by  which  he  meant 
that  he  was  a  man  among  men,  and  meant  to  stand  or  fall  with  them; 
to  stand,  of  course,  and  to  make  them  stand  forever,  by  showing  them 
the  possibilitii'S  of  their  own  hearts.    But  Jesus  himself  died  long  ago. 
Then  our  faith  ought  to  stand,  a  redeemer  that  is  all  alive  to  declare 
ihat  not  one  of  God's  little  ones  can  perish  if  we  bring  succor,  if  ^ 
apply  all  the  social  remedies  that  Jesus  never  dreamed  of,  all  the 
amelioration  of  laws,  respect  instead  of  indifference,  reformation,  the 
new  birth  that  comes  out  of  better  opportunities. 

Robert  Browning,  in  noble  verses,  represents  David  playing  before 
.Saul,  to  entice  his  spirit  out  of  its  dark  moocfs  into  natural  joy  a^d 
freedom.     So  let  the  harp  of  our  live  humanity  be  swept : 
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"Interpose  at  the  difficult  minute,  snatch  Saul,  the  mistake, 
Saul,  the  failure,  the  ruin  he  seems  now,  —  and  bid  him  awake 
From  the  dream,  the  probation,  the  prelude,  to  find  himself  set 
Clear  and  safe  in  new  light  and  new  life." 

This  is  the  Jesus  of  a  Free  Religion.  It  is  the  god-head  that 
reassumes  the  old  faith,  to  ally  it  with  better  methods,  still  hoping 
to  make  a  whole  society  repeat  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man.  Men  desire  to  see  the  incarnation  of  redeem, 
ing  life,  but  men  themselves  must  lend  their  flesh  to  hold  this  pres. 
ence  of  God  before  each  other.  For  Jesus  himself  is  dead.  What  is 
the  faith  we  have  described  but  God  himself  looking  into  the  ills  and 
wrongs  of  earth,  through  the  clear  eyes  of  every  one  of  us  ?  We  are 
close  to  the  facts,  and  have  consequently  the  best  means  for  judging, 
and  the  most  immediate  spurs  for  feeling  what  mankind  requires.  The 
best  and  most  intelligible  Life  of  Jesus  will  be  written  by  human  faith 
upon  the  face  of  human  society,  and  all  men  will  read  there  his  essen- 
tial truths,  converted  into  the  body  and  the  blood  of  every  time.  This 
will  be  the  greatest  composition  ever  undertaken  by  the  genius  and 
religion  of  mankind ;  and  the  humblest  has  his  share  in  it 

John  Weiss. 


REFORMERS  east,  reformers  west,  to  south 
Reformers.     O  my  Paul,  I  love  you  welL 
But  wiser,  I  opine,  the  enginry 
Of  staidest  wont,  of  firm-set  church  and  state. 
Contentious  sect,  or  caucus  in  the  dark, 
Than  roseate  eras  you  invoke  to  turn 
All  topsy-turvey  this  fine  house  of  cards. 
I  rather  cry  with  him  who  in  his  tower 
Shuffled  the  world  in  quartoze  or  capot, 
*  Que  scais'je^  sec-saw  with  truth  from  morn  to  eve, 
Than  split  these  steadfast  bergs  and  drift  their  floes 
By  mole  and  pier  with  ruin.     Do  you  wince  ? 
I  would  conserve.     Firm  ground  is  dear  to  feet 
That  will  stand  sur^.     But  you  pull  down  the  hills 
And  leave  us  painted  clouds,  raze  battlement 
And  tower  to  build  fantastic  shapes  of  air. 
Yet  speak,  my  Thalaba,  what  recompense. 
What  law  to  guide,  when  all  this  change  is  wnragfat?"  , 

—  Highland  JiMm 


THE  ORIGIN,   NATURE,   AND   PURPOSE  OF   HUMAN 

FRAILTY. 

THE  advocates  of  "  free  will "  appeal  to  every  man's  conscious- 
ness.    Homo  sum  ;  ergo  dicam. 

I  am  not  conscious  of  having  ever  performed  any  act  of  volition 
that  was  not  fully  determined  by  my  pre\'ious  character  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  I  was  placed.  I  am  utterly  unable  to  conceive 
of  any  freedom  of  will,  or  understand  what  it  can  be,  that  sets  aside 
in  any  degree  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect.  No  freedom  that  I  know 
anything  about  consists  in  being  free  from  one's  own  character  ;  but 
always  in  being  comparatively  free  from  other  forces  :  and  my  char- 
acter seems  to  be  the  determinate  result  of  my  previous  histor}*. 

I  may  be  asked  whether  my  consciousness  of  n  faculty  and  tendency 
enabling  and  impelling  me  to  praise  and  blame  does  not  testify  Xo 
the  existence  of  a  freedom  of  will  without  which  praise  and  blame 
would  be  absurd.  Before  we  undertake  to  explain  a  fact,  let  us  know 
accurately  what  it  is.  It  is  precisely  when  a  man  is  governed  by 
moral  or  immoral  influences  that  I  praise  or  blame  him.  It  is  pre- 
cisely when  his  will  is  "  free  "  from  their  operation  —  precisely  when 
neither  fear  of  punishment,  hope  of  reward,  sense  of  duty,  nor  love  o^ 
right  has  any  power  to  regulate  his  life,  that  I  call  him  insane,  7%.'^ 
withhold  from  him  both  praise  and  blame.  If  it  be  reasonable  ^ 
praise  or  blame  a  man  when  his  contluct  is  so  governed,  my  c"^^' 
science  acts  reasonably  :  if  it  be  absurd,  my  conscience  acts  absurd^'V' 

Before  I  praise  or  blame,  I  require  that  tlie  character  or  dispwsit  ^-^^ 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  exert  an  influence  upon  the  condt:^^^" 
This  is  all  the  freedom  that  I  regard  as  requisite.    It  is  not  necess-     ^ 
that  such  influence  shall  be  exerted  otherwise  than  in  accordance  \^  ^^ 
laws  of  cause  and  effect  as  definite  in  their  o[X"ration  as  any  of         ^^ 
laws  of  nature. 

I  do  not  say  that  I  make  no  allowances  for  disadvantages  of  b^^" 
or  education.     I  do  sometimes  make  such  allowances  ;  perhaps     rr^^^ 
as  often  as  I  ought.     It  is  probable  that  there  is  much  inconsiste^^^^? 
in  my  various  judgments,  and  that  I  sometimes  refuse  or  neglects      ^. 
make  allowances  that  I  make  in  other  cases  with  less  reason.    I  h^^*'^ 
been  endeavoring  simply  to  state  facts  ;   not  to  justify  myself:        ^^ 
speak  as  a  witness ;  not  as  an  advocate  or  judge. 

Now  permit  me  to  retire  from  the  witness-stand,  that  I  may  be     ^' 
liberty  to  mingle  speculation  with  observation  and  exjjerience. 
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The  motion  of  the  locomotive  and  the  train  behind  it  seems  to  me 
a  proper  type  of  all  action.  All  things  move  as  they  are  moved, 
either  by  internal  or  external  forces,  or  both.  Capacity  for  action  is 
always  capability  of  being  set  in  action.  My  will  is  simply  my  mind*s 
moveableness. 

It  may  be  urged,  as  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  that,  if  I  am  correct, 
the  Deity  himself  acts  only  as  he  is  set  in.  action.  The  logic  is  good  ; 
but  the  conclusion  is  not  absurd.  Why  then  call  him  the  First  Cause  ? 
I  answer  that  the  appellation  may  be  inappropriate.  I  conceive  of 
God  as  an  Eternal  Conscious  Activity,  never  without  a  universe  act- 
ing upon  him,  —  he  reacting  upon  it :  so  that  he  might  as  well  be 
called  First  Effect  as  First  Cause ;  but  better  neither  ;  as  in  the  infi- 
nite chain  of  causes  and  effects  reaching  back  into  the  beginningless 
past,  there  is  absolutely  no  First  Link. 

.  Here  some  of  the  advocates  of  free  will  may  think  that  they  discern 
a  fatal  fallacy,  consisting  in  what  seems  to  them  an  unwarrantable 
application  of  the  laws  of  matter  to  mental  action.     I  reply  that,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  any  law  universal  in  either  of  the  domains  of  mat- 
ter or  of  mind,  if  applicable  at  all  in  the  other,  is  also  universal  there. 
Two  simple  ideas  and  three  simple'  ideas  make  by  addition  five  sim- 
ple ideas  and  neither  more  nor  less,  as  inevitably  as  two  beans  and 
three  beans  make  five  beans,  without  defect  or  excess.     The  axioms, 
**  The  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  parts  "  and  "  Ex  nihilo^ nihil 
fit  "  are  universal  in  both  domains.    Indeed,  it  is  in  regard  to  my  own 
volitions  that  I  can  most  clearly  discern  the  operation  of  causes  ;  and 
1  insist  that  I  can  tlierein  perceive  the  inflexibility  of  law  as  easily  as 
anywhere,  and  have  no  need  to  borrow  it  from  physical  science. 

Is  the  mind  a  mere  machine  ?  If  everything  whose  action  is  fully 
governed  and  determined  by  forces  is  therefore  a  machine,  I  know 
^f  nothing  in  the  universe  that  is  not  a  machine.  I  have  better  em- 
ployment than  to  contend  against  that  word.  When  machines  possess 
intelligence  and  are  acted  upon  by  moral  as  well  as  physical  forces,  I 
make  them  objects  of  praise  and  blame. 

An  old  colored  woman  in  my  neighborhood,  having  been  a  slave 
Trom  her  birth  to  old  age,  has  succeeded,  by  great  perseverance  and 
economy,  during  her  few  years  of  freedom,  in  accumulating  a  little 
property  ;  and  a  few  months  ago  she  bid  off  a  building-lot  at  auction. 
To  draw  up  the  necessar)'  legal  documents,  she  employed,  by  the  auc- 
tioneer's advice,  a  lawyer  who  has  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  extort  the  utmost  possible  farthing.  Undertaking  to  intercede  for 
her,  I  have  received  only  insult.  I  feel  very  indignant  The 
sition  that  his  conduct  has  proceeded  from  an  avariddiia. 
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and  was  as  certain,  whenever  such  an  opportunity  should  occur,  to 
follow  from  that  cause,  as  death  is  to  follow  decapitation,  would  not 
diminish  my  indignation.  Nor  is  my  indignation  justified  by  any 
theory  as  to  the  manner  in  which  that  avaricious  disposition  was  ac- 
quired. If  he  is  viewed  as  a  machine,  it  would  please  me  to  have  that 
machine  shut  up  in  jail  a  few  months. 

It  does  indeed  seem  difficult  —  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  impos- 
sible—  to  explain  how  any  eternal  principle  of  justice  can  demand 
vengeance  for  sins  foreordained  before  the  sinner's  birth,  whether  by 
an  arbitrary  decree  or  by  a  law  implanted  in  his  nature.  I  question 
whether  any  such  demand  comes  from  eternal  justice.  It  may  be 
that  it  comes  only  from  a  universal  animal  instinct  which  we  share  i«i 
common  with  the  brutes,  and  which  is  suited  to  our  semi-brute  condi- 
tion. 

When  I  was  a  babe,  I  fretted  and  annoyed  my  mother.  AVhen  I 
was  a  boy,  I  told  a  few  falsehoods.  I  sec  no  reason  now  to  grieve 
over  the  one  more  than  over  the  other.  It  is  sufficient,  if  having  be- 
come a  man,  I  have  put  away  childish  things,  and  ceased  both  to 
squall  and  lie.  It  is  as  reasonable  to  insist  that  the  physically  perfect 
man  must  never  have  had  the  measles,  as  that  the  morally  perfect 
man  must  never  have  been  a  sinner. 

If  I  were  a  savage,  skinning  alive  some  victim  because  his  grand- 
father had  injured  mine,  and  should  learn  that  my  own  ancestor  had, 
in  like  manner,  injured  some  other  man,  I  should  probably  feel  guilty 
of  my  ancestor's  offence,  and  appear  to  myself  a  proper  subject  for 
vengeance  at  the  hands  of  the  injured  mpin's  descendants.  That  my 
readers  do  not  blame  themselves  for  their  fathers  sins,  is  an  evidence 
of  the  influence  of  education  upon  the  conscience.  WTiy  should  I 
blame  myself  for  the  sin  of  my  boyhood,  and  not  for  the  sin  of  my 
father?  It  may  be  a  wise  dispensation  of  Providence  or  beneficent 
law  of  Nature  that  requires  me  to  suffer  for  either  or  both  ;  as  indeed 
the  subject  may  suffer  for  the  crime  of  his  king,  and  any  man  may 
suffer  from  unavoidable  accident.  It  may  be  well  to  endure  the  suf- 
fering with  patience,  however  occasioned  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
regard  it  as  inflicted  by  eternal  justice. 

If  I  make  a  mistake  resulting  in  great  injur)'  to  some  other  person, 
I  experience  a  feeling  of  shame  scarcely  distinguishable  from  g^ilt 
This  feeling  of  shame  may  be  mitigated,  but  not  removed,  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  entire  rectitude  of  intention,  and  the  knowledge  that 
the  best  man  on  earth  was  liable  to  make  the  same  mistake.  A  hy- 
pothetical example  may  make  this  more  evident.  Suppose,  then,  that 
I  circulate  a  totally  f;dse  report  to  some  one's  great  and  irreparable 
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injury,  fully  believing  it  to  be  true,  and  its  circulation  to  be  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  society.  The  reader  can  imagine  the  inevitable 
consequence  on  my  feelings  when'I  learn  the  truth.  My  conscience 
.  does  not  seem  to  be  entirely  fashioned  by  education  or  controlled  by 
reason.  It  may  sometimes  obey  natural  instincts  that  overpower  all 
opposition. 

A  little  boy,  playing  rudely  by  his  mother's  side,  after  she  had 
chided  him  several  times  for  his  boisterousness,  looked  up  thought- 
fully, and  said,  "  Mother,  I  don't  see  how  it  is  that  you  don't  want  a 
noise.  I  like  a  noise."  While  we  like  vengeance,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  conceive  how  any  being  can  be  so  constituted  as  not  to 
like  it,  or  how  it  can  be  possible  that  God  does  not  demand  it.  The 
fatal  error  in  Calvin's  theory  consisted  in  simply  forgetting  that  the 
equation  must  be  freed  from  the  anthropocentric  parallax. 

The  Calvinistic  doctrine  in  full,  representing  God  as  having  solely 
for  his  own  glory  doomed  to  everlasting  agony  millions  of  human 
beings  for  sins  that  he  had  foreordained,  would  indeed  establish  an 
eternal  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  The  eternal  wrong 
would  consist  in  meanly  praising  the  Almighty  Despot ;  the  eternal 
right,  in  bravely  cursing  him. 

Arminianism,  with  the  same  view  of  human  destiny,  is  no  better. 
If  the  foundation  of  human  character  is  not  innate,  it  is  certainly  laid 
in  early  childhood.  No  man  can  remember  the  time  when  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  decide  whether  he  should  be  sinless  or  sinful.  Are 
we  to  believe  tliat  sinlessness  is  so  infinitely  precious,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  its  loss  so  inconceivably  dreadful,  and  yet  that  God  has 
deliberately  made  it  a  children's  toy,  to  be  played  with  and  destroyed.? 
The  Calvinisrs  braggart,  boldly  avowing  the  horrid  deed  as  having 
been  committed  by  himself  for  his  own  eternal  glory,  is  a  more  re- 
spectable Deity  than  the  Arminian's  coward,  skulking  behind  little 
children,  and  shrieking  that  they  did  it,  and  not  he. 

There  is  no  escape  from  the  truth  that  God  is  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  the  world  as  it  exists  to-day.  Can  we  conceive  of  no 
better  motive  leading  him  to  fill  this  planet  with  sin  and  its  conse- 
quences, than  a  desire  to  promote  his  own  selfish  glory  in  the  exliibi- 
tion  of  despotic  power  ? 

I  believe  we  are  indebted  to  Jesus  for  the  first  intimation  of  the 
great  truth,  which  none  before  him  knew,  and  scarcely  any  one  knows 
now,  that  //  is  a  positive  advantage  to  have  sinned.  While  at  dinner 
with  a  Pharisee,  he  received  some  attentions  from  a  woman  who  was 
known  as  a  sinner.  The  Pharisee  wondered  that  Jesus  should  con- 
sent to  receive  attentions  from  such  a  source ;  whereupon  Jesus  turned 
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to  him,  and  proved  by  good  sound  argument  that  if  the  woman  Iiad 
sinned  and  he  had  not,  she  had  the  advantage  over  him  in  that  re- 
spect. The  reader  will  find  the  "account  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
Luke.  The  parable  of  the  lost  sheep  also  makes  a  comparison  be- 
tween penitence  and  sinlessncss,  well  worthy  of  careful  thought,  but 
which  the  professed  followers  of  Jesus  have  never  incorporated  into 
their  creeds.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  Jesus,  fettered  as  he  was  by 
the  superstitions  of  his  time  and  nation,  many  of  which  he  evidently 
shared,  should  yet  have  been  able  to  take  so  god-like  a  view  of  human 
frailty.  It  was  more  to  his  glory  than  to  have  wrought  all  the  oiira- 
cles. 

A  man  with  no  past  experience  of  sin,  if  such  a  being  were  possi- 
ble, would  be  an  imperfect  man.  This  is  a  fatal  defect  in  the  ideal 
Jesus  of  the  Church.  I  deny  that  the  true  Jesus  was  an  infallible 
pope  in  order  that  I  may  assert  that  he  was  what  is  better  —  a  fallible 
man.  Having  been  tempted  in  all  points  as  we  are,  and  not  without 
sin,  the  perfect  man  should  be  able  not  only  to  succor  those  who  are 
tempted,  but  also  to  sympathize  with,  and  reclaim  those  who  have 
yielded  to  temptation.  He  should  be  qualified  for  his  work  by  per- 
sonal experience,  and  not  by  a  mere  intellectual  conception  of  what 
he  has  never  felt. 

The  German  writer  Lessing  says,  in  substance,  "  If  God  were  to 
offer  me  in  one  hand  Truths  and  in  the  other  Search  after  Truths  and 
bid  me  choose  between  them,  I  would  reverently  choose  Scatch  after 
Trut/L'  It  was  in  wisdom  and  goodness  that  God  made  us  ignorant 
and  sinful,  withholding  from  us  as  native  gifts  Perfect  Truth  and  Fcr- 
feci  Virtue^  that  he  might  bestow  upon  us  tlie  better  gifts,  Search  after 
Truth  and  Search  after  Virtue, 

The  primitive  man  is  selfish  and  revengeful.  As  long  as  he  is 
primitive  man,  he  ought  to  be  selfish  and  revengeful.  God  made  no 
mistake  in  making  him  so.  Implanted  in  his  original  constitution  is 
the  germ  of  a  better  nature,  destined  to  become  blossom  and  fruit  in 
his  descendants  if  not  in  himself.  It  is  merely  a  germ  :  it  ought  to 
be  merely  a  germ.  God  is  not  angry  that  it  is  merely  a  germ :  he 
knows  his  own  workmanship,  and  the  times  of  germination  and  frui- 
tion. 

It  may  be  said  —  as  it  often  has  been  said  —  that  God  neither  made 
us  sinful  nor  holy,  but  simply  innocent.  I  need  only  remind  my 
readers  that  God's  work  ceases  not  when  a  child  is  born.  He  made 
my  bearil  as  truly  as  my  heart ;  Napoleon's  thirst  for  empire  as  truly 
as  his  thirst  for  his  mother's  milk.  Counting  from  the  first  moment 
of  individual  existence,  he  usually  requires  twenty  or  twcuity-five  years 
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to  make  a  man,  and  is  perpetually  changing  him  after  he  has  made 
him.  He  required  thousands  of  years  to  make  a  civilized  man, 
counting  from  the  starting  point  of  the  race. 

There  is  no  enmity  between  God  and  the  devil.  In  fact,  they  are 
one  and  the  same.  The  devil  is  God  in. disguise,  then  and  always 
wise  and  good,  though  men  perceive  it  not  The  early  Hebrew  mono- 
theists  had  clearer  vision  than  their  successors.  More  modern  writers 
would  have  made  it  the  work  of  the  devil  to  harden  Pharaoh's  heart. 
The  near-sighted  writer  of  the  Clironicles  sees  only  Satan  instigating 
David  to  number  his  subjects.  The  earlier  and  clearer-sighted  writer 
of  the  books  of  Samuel  sees  only  God  in  the  same  event.*  When  men 
could  no  longer  retain  an  undivided  deity  in  their  conceptions,  they 
invented  his  counterpart  and  his  component  personalities.  Satan  was 
the  elder  brother  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 

I  have  been  asked,  "  If  you  had  a  son  fifteen  years  of  age  who  had 
never  sinned,  when  would  you  advise  him  to  begin  ?     More  particu- 
larly, when  would  you  counsel  him  to  tell  his  first  lie  ?  "     I  answered, 
^  Physical  suffering  has  its  inestimable  advantages.     If  a  man  has 
never  been  sick,  his  education  is  far  from  complete.     It  is  good  for 
one  to  have  been  atilicted.     But  if  you  had  a  son  fifteen  years  of  age, 
who  had  never  received  through  experience  the  simplest  idea  of  pain, 
when  would  you  advise  him  to  hurt  himself?    When  would  you  coun- 
sel him  first  to  burn  his  fingers  ?    Why  consider  what  to  do  in  con- 
tingencies that  will  certainly  never  occur?     Experience  of  both  pain- 
and  sin  is  so  valuable,  so  indispensable,  that  God  takes  as  much  care 
that  every  man  shall  have  it  as  that  he  shall  have  a  stomach  or  heart 
It  is  God's  way  that  all  resistance  to  pain  shall  be  born  from  experience 
of  pain,  and  all  resistance  to  sin  from  experience  of  sin.     Whenever 
any  one  finds  a  better  way  than  God's  for  doing    anything,  by  all 
xxieans  let  him  follow  that  better  way.     Always  choose  the  best,  who- 
ever may  be  its  author.    God  himself  will  rejoice  at  any  improvement 
lapon  his  methods.     But  I  am  confident  that  his  ways  are  the  best, 
^nd  that  his  paths,  all  paved  with  sin  and  pain  as  they  are,  are  truly 
Glt  better  than  the  sinless  and  painless  roads  which  you  might  lay  out 
if  you  were  going  to  make  a  world." 

I  wish  to  blunt  no  man's  conscience.     I  would  encourage  no  man 

ixi  wrong-doing.     On  the  contrary,  I  regard  sin  as  most  of  all  things 

"to  be  avoided  ;  more  than  any  form  of  pain  or  even  death.   What  agri- 

^^ulturalist  will  diminish  his  industry  because  he  implicitly  believes  that 

Ood  made  the  earth  the  natural  mother  of  weeds  ?    No  lack  of  dili- 

*  II  Sam.  xziv.  i.  —  I  Chron.  xsL  i. 
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gence  in  self-culture  can  be  excused  on  the  plea  that  God  ordained 
our  sinful  nature.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  he  made  our  work  for  us  as 
well  as  us  for  our  work,  is  an  encouragement  faithfully  to  perform  it 

If  the  imputation  of  guilt  and  demand  for  vengeance  are  mere  hu- 
man instincts  and  not  eternal  verities,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
infer  that  they  are  therefore  nothing.  Of  all  the  elements  of  the  universe, 
human  instincts  are  among  the  most  important  to  human  beings.    It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  conceive  of  a  portion  of  space  without  the  idtii 
of  direction  upward  and  downward  therein  —  an  idea  purely  insdnct- 
ive  and  by  no  means  an  eternal  verity,  but  indispensable  in  my  in- 
tellectual constitution.     The  astronomer  mav  calculate  the  heliocen- 
trie  coordinates  of  every  planet ;  but  both  he  iind  his  obserx'atory 
must  continue  to  revolve  daily  around  the  axis  of  the  earth.     Being  a 
man  and  not  God,  I  must  see  with  human  eves  and  not  with  divine 
omniscience.     Fallible  as  is  ray  conscience,  there  is  for  me  no  higher 
law  ;  and  if  I  disobey  it,  I  shall  feel  and  ought  to  feel  the  twinges  of 
remorse.     God,  who  foresees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  dis* 
cerns  through   partial  discord   the  universal   harmony,  may  not  be 
ashamed  of  me  :  but  he  wisely  gave  me  the  wholesome  instinct  that 
makes  me  ashamed  of  myself;  and  its  action  ought  not  to  be  r^ 
pressed.    Within  limits,  which  I  confess  it  is  difficult  accurately  to  de- 
termine, it  may  be  a  wholesome  instinct  that  excites  my  indignation 
when  other  men  offend.     Yet  I  rejoice  at  the  triumph  of  reason  over 
instinct  when  a  prison  is  converted  from  a  theatre  of  vengeance  into 
a  moral  hospital  and  school  of  reform. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  regard  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong  as  wholly 
a  matter  of  created  instinct,  corresponding  to  no  eternal  principle.  I 
doubt  not  there  is  an  Eternal  Right  above  our  instincts  and  above  all 
arbitrary  will,  even  that  of  God  himself.  I  tnist  that  there  is  no  (Uttuu 
wrong  that  he  docs  not  make  right.  There  is  no  other  belief  to  me 
so  precious.  There  is  conceivable  wrong  beyond  his  power  of  justifi- 
cation. The  so-called  orthodox  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation  fur- 
nishes a  ready  example.  Among  all  possible  plans  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  universe,  it  would  have  been  wrong  for  him  to  choose  any 
but  the  best 

M.     H.    DOOLITTLE. 


EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG  * 

lEf)  by  the  dictum  of  M.  Renan,  Mr.  White  possesses  one  of 
!ie  chief  qualifications  of  an  impartial  Biographer — he  was  once 
licit  believer  in  the  Swedish  Philosopher  and  seer ;  he  is  so 
»er.  Following  the  advice  of  Theodore  Parker,  he  picks  out 
iself  and  for  his  readers  the  choice  bits  and  leaves  the  indigesta 
0  such  of  the  "  new  Jerusalem,"  as  have  stomach  for  it  Nor 
.  White's  selections  either  scanty  or  capricious ;  on  the  contrary 

helped  bountifully  to  each  course,  from  the  "  Principia"  to  the 
yptic  "  White  Horse  "  from  the  "  Arcana  Celestia,"  to  the  Trea- 

Longitude,  in  a  word,  to  drop  metaphor,  we  are  permitted  to 
vedenborg's  life  as  he  himself  wrote  it  in  his  works.  Nor  is 
.,  for  in  addition  to  this  interior  introduction  we  are  treated  to 
necdote  and  scrap  of  information  that  can  by  any  possibility 
le  to  throw  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  form  and  features,  the  atti- 
id  manners  of  this  latter-day  Scandinavian  giant  We  are  told 
ing  creditable  and  discreditable  —  everything  "  wise  and  other- 
jntil  we  come  to  feel  that  we  know  him  in  the  flesh  almost  as 
:rhaps  as  he  knew,  or  thought  he  knew,  those  ghostly  visitants 
d  put  off  the  flesh.  We  see  him  when  a  child  at  home,  £illing 
rtial  trance  while  his  father  is  conducting  family  prayers  —  pos- 
»mething  not  wholly  uncommon  with  other  children,  Again 
r  of  him  while  yet  of  tender  years,  as  discoursing  with  angelic 
..  Still  later,  he  appears  as  a  somewhat  vain  and  foppish  stu- 
divinity.  Later  still,  as  a  writer  on  properties  of  metals  f  and 
tl  arts,  and  then  through  the  Bishop's,  his  father's  influence  as 
r  in  the  royal  mines,  and  one  of  the  nobility, 
a  century  after  this,  Swedenborg  is  in  London.  But  he  is  no 
the  same  person  —  he  has  entered  on  a  new  life,  his  subterra- 
jsearches  are  over,  his  supernatural  ones  have  begun.  From 
le  he  is  like  Spinoza  a  "  God  intoxicated  man."  His  first  sight 
tual  verities  opens  with  ecstasy  —  if  not  actual  lunacy.  By 
raves,  rolls  naked  in  London  mire,  calls  himself  Messiah,  and 
lave  a  keeper.  By  night  he  dreams  dreams,  alternately  awful 
liculous.     The  Jieavens  and  the  hells  unbar  their  portals  to 

Life  and  Writings.  By  William  White.  London  rSimpkin,  Marshall  & 
.    2V0L 

•ecting  Swedenborg*s  rank  as  a  physicist,  Mr.  White  makes  light  of  Emer- 
im  for  him,  but  afterwards,  virtually  admits  it  by  conceding  that  he  did 
2  the  Nebular  Hypothesis,  the  Correlation  of  Heat,  Light,  etc,  the  reduc- 
toms  to  centres  of  Force,  and  Goethe's  theory  of  colors. 
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him.  He  talks  with  angels  and  with  devils  face  to  face.  Eveiy  visin 
has  meaning.  If  he  sees  fat  coach  horses  —  it  signifies  that  he  is  to 
finish  his  book  on  the  Cerebrum,  if  the  soles  of  his  feet  turn  white  it 
denotes  that  his  sins  are  forgiven.  But  his  intercourse  with  the  world 
of  Spirits  extends,  Jesus  appears  to  him.  On  the  first  occasion  he 
asks  Swedenborg  for  a  health  certificate,  on  the  second  he  borrovs 
money  of  him,  on  the  third  he  rebukes  him  with  the  words  "eat  not 
so  much !  "  These  may  seem  rather  prosaic  revelations,  but  Sweden- 
borg discerned  a  mystical  import  in  them  —  the  reader  also  has  like 
privilege. 

From  this  period  until  his  death  he  claims  in  constant  commih 
nication  with  spirits.  He  tells  us  frankly  however  that  he  could  not 
discover  anything  in  other  modes  of  being  of  which  he  had  not  first 
received  some  idea  here  —  either  through  experience  or  histor}'.  Thus 
he  saw  nothing  which  he  had  not  seen  before.  To  Swedenborg's  eyes 
the  spiritual  world  has  a  strict  analogy  to  this  one.  Out  of  this  grew 
his  famous  doctrine  of  correspondences  with  its  Philosophical  and 
theological  sequences. 

As  Mr.  White  well  remarks,  the  supernatural  has  no  lesson  whidl 
the  natural  cannot  also  teach  —  beyond  the  grave  as  here,  there  are 
atheists  who  dispute  the  existence  of  God,  and  Sadducees  who  argue 
that  they  have  never  died.     We  find  in  Swedenborg's  own  case,  that 
this  held  true.     If  he  had  a  favorite  —  no  matter  what  his  faults,  he 
translates  him  to  heaven  ;  if  he  had  a  prejudice  against  one,  straight- 
way he  sent  that  one  to  perdition  —  not  figuratively  as  the  profane  do^ 
but  literally  and  actually.    Thus  he  tells  us  that  he  met  the  dissolute 
Elizabeth  of  Russia,  and  brutish  George  II.  of  England,  in  glor}' ;  on 
the  other  hand  Paul  is  consigned  along  with  the  Quakers  to  the  lowest 
pit,  the  sight  of  the  former  giving  Swedenborg  the  toothache  !   Those 
who  differed  from  him,  theologically,  fared  little  better.     Calvin  is 
dwelling  in  a  cave  because  of  his  doctrine  of  Predestination,  Melanc- 
thon  has  his  quarters  in  a  work-house,  because  of  his  Solfidian  teach- 
ings, and  even  Luther  himself,  just  barely  escaped  by  prompt  recanta- 
tion and  equally  prompt  conversion  to  Swedenborgian  tenets. 

But  charity  demands  of  us  that  we  judge  no  man  by  his  short* 
comings,  but  that  we  take  him  at  his  best  and  highest.  Thus  judged* 
Swedenborg  merits  no  ordinary  niche  in  the  hisiory  of  those  who  have 
advanced  the  cause  of  free  thought  and  rational  insight.  His  philos- 
ophy is  worthy  of  more  faithful  study  than  it  has  yet  received,  even 
from  those  most  inclined  to  examine  impartially.  As  for  his  theology, 
there  is  no  danger  but  what  that  will  have  readers  so  long  as  the  *'new 
church  "  continues  to  find  proselytes  whose  patience  is  equalled  by 
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tteir  docility,  and  who  how  to  an  infallible  Swedenborg,  as  other  pros- 
elytes bow  to  infallible  Scriptures.  Of  his  philosophy  the  three  car- 
dinal principles  may  be  said  to  be  — 

I.  The  Immanence  of  God. 
II.   The  Unity  of  Nature. 
III.  Spirit  the  Creator  of  its  own  Environment. 

According  to  the  first,  Swedenborg  taught  that  the  principle  of  life 
is  confined  solely  to  Deity.  In  themselves,  man  and  nature  are  alike 
dead.  Whatever  vitality  they  seem  to  possess  is  by  divine  influx.  The 
material  universe,  and  the  universe  of  souls  are  rooted  in  God  as  a 
tree  is  rooted  in  tJie  earth.  From  this  it  follows  that  there  is  no  real 
personality,  no  true  character  or  independent  self-hood  in  any  created 
being,  either  in  man,  angel,  or  devil.  As  all  thought,  feeling,  and  de- 
termination, are  derived,  the  soul  really  has  no  accountability.  Hence 
God  imputes  to  man  either  in  righteousness  or  sin.  He  is  neither 
pleased  nor  angry  with  human  purposes  and  acts,  neither  rewards  nor 
punishes,  but  simply  permits  each  soul  to  reap  what  it  sows  —  a  har- 
vest of  joy  to  the  good,  a  harvest  of  tears  to  the  evil.  Man,  it  is  true, 
seems  all  the  while  to  himself  to  be  responsible,  but  this  feeling  Swe- 
denborg assures  us  is  a  divine  fiction,  imposed  upon  him  as  an  inevi- 
table condition  of  his  finite  nature. 

Carr)  ing  this  idea  to  its  logical  result,  Swedenborg  tells  us  that  all 
created  forms  arc  symbols,  nature  is  an  illusion.  It  appears  a  solid 
and  stubborn  fact,  whereas  in  truth,  it  is  evanescent  and  meaningless, 
except  as  it  ser\'es  as  the  shifting  scenery  of  the  Creative  Drama.  Left 
to  itself,  matter  would  reduce  itself  by  virtue  of  inherent  gravitation  — 
to  a  vanishing  point,  to  nonentity.  Spirit  alone  exists  on  its  own 
account,  and  as  spirit  is  one,  it  follows  that  all  creative  form  and  life 
depend  constantly  and  immediately  on  that  one — on  God. 

II.    Unity  of  Nature. 

Nature,  Swedenborg  infonns  us,  is  of  one  piece.  It  is  unity  of  con- 
stitution expressed  in  variety.  Rock,  plant,  animal,  and  man,  are 
animated  by  a  common  principle  of  life,  differing  only  in  degree, 
Man  is  at  once  the  summit  and  measure  of  all  things.  His  body 
epitomizes  earth,  mineral,  and  vegetable  existences  —  his  mind  is  in- 
stinct and  brute  intelligence  ennobled  —  his  spirit  through  religion 
becomes  conscious  of  its  unity  with  the  whole,  and  of  the  whole  with 
God.  Taken  together,  all  mankind  form  the  grand  man  below,  as 
collectively  all  spirits  form  the  grand  man  in  heaven.     The  lower 
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being  but  the  ruder  representative  and  correspondent  of  the  hig^— 
everyw'here  above  and  below  is  solidarity. 

III.    Of  Spirit  and  its  Environment. 

The  creative  power  acts  from  above  downward,  never  from  below 
upward.  The  soul  makes  the  body,  not  the  body  the  soul.  That  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  best  body  which  best  answers  all  the  needs  of  the 
soul  which  informs  it.  This  principle  Swedenborg  develops  farAer. 
As  the  spirit  builds  its  own  structure,  just  so  it  makes  its  external  sur- 
roundings. He  would  have  us  believe  that  the  strong  and  free  spirit 
organizes  success  out  of  the  same  circumstances  which  are  a  burden 
and  anguish  to  the  weak  spirit  sensually  enslaved  —  what  holds  true 
of  one  state  of  existence,  he  tells  us,  holds  true  of  all : 

"The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  Heaven  of  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heaven." 

Such  arc  briefly  the  outlines  of  Swcdenborg's  system  of  philosophy. 

The  chief  points  of  his  theolog)'  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
lines.     God,  Swedenborg  taught,  is  of  human  form  ;  by  form  he  does 
not  mean  shape,   but  correspondence  of  function  —  God  and  man, 
creator  and  created,  exist  for  the  same  end.     God  is  one,  not  three. 
He  is  love  and  wisdom  conjoined  —  from  this  divine  marriage  all 
things  spring.     Creation  is  continual  outflow  from  Deity,  and  con- 
tinual return  to  him — there  never  was  a  period  when  God  was  not 
energizing  —  never  a  period  when  he  did  nothing  but  deliberate  in 
vacuo.     Man,  as  we  have  seen,  is  simply  a  channel  for  the  current 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  pass  through.      In  the  future  there  is  virtually 
no  probation,  each  one  goes  voluntarily  to  his  own  place  and  forever 
keeps  it.     The  soul's  ruling  motive  determines  its  destiny.    Char- 
acter is  fiite.     As  for  evil  it  is  the  necessary  back-ground  of  goo4 
it  is  inseparable  from  the  finite.     Without  ev;il,  virtue  would  have  tJO 
positive  nature.     The  devils  delight  in  evils  as  the  angels  delight lo 
excellence.     In  hell  the  faces  of  demons  are  seen  to  pucker  with  oj** 
bolical  glee.     Free-will  Swedenborg  really  denied,  yet  he  claims,  ^^ 
what  consistency  the  reader  may  judge,  that  man  possesses  a  kin^** 
voluntary  power  of  appropriation,  which  makes  him  select  what  is  **^ 
dred  to  him,  whether  good  or  evil.     In  regard  to  Revelation,  Swe^^**" 
borg  aflirms  that  there  can  be  no  natural  knowledge  of  divine  thi*^8* 
Whatever  man  knows  of  the  world  of  spirits  he  gains  from  mir^*^ 
lous  interposition — the    Hebrew  Scriptures    are    a  chief  soured   ^ 
this  knowledge,  they  have  at  least  two,  and  often  several  distinct  '^' 
terior  senses.     Swedenborg  and  his  followers  treat  all  gospel  fli^ 
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sacred   conundrum,  whose  true  import  the  illuminated  can  alone 
divine. 

From  the  time  of  his  residence  in  London,  Swedenborg  tells  us  he 
gave  himself  up  to  spirit  intercourse,  and  to  the  composition  of  his 
voluminous  works.  These  he  edited  at  his  own  expense.  They  make 
of  themselves  a  respectable  library.  Like  Comte,  Swedenborg  had  to 
complain  of  "  a  conspiracy  of  silence.'*  Notwithstanding  his  indefati- 
gable efforts  to  circulate '  his  writings,  they  failed  of  public  attention. 
Few  bought,  fewer  read,  fewer  still  understood.  But  he  had  a  con- 
solation which  the  Great  Positivist  lacked,  he  found  that  angels  read 
the  "Arcana  Celestia,"  if  men  neglected  it,' and  the  discovery  very 
naturally  proved  comforting.  Ardent  as  Swedenborg  was  in  matters  , 
of  theological  reform,  he  seems  to  have  been  almost  wholly  indifferent 
to  social  or  political  progress.  By  nature  he  was  a  conservative  of 
conserv'atives.  As  Carlyle  said  of  Goethe,  it  was  only  his  Sunday 
shoes  that  were  specked  with  dust.  Outside  of  ecclesiastical  limits 
he  found  hope  in  the  Past,  and  there  alone  —  the  golden  age  was  the 
age  of  the  Patriarchs  —  to  return  to  it  was,  or  should  be,  the  end  of 
sublunary  desires. 

With  respect  to  women,  Swedenborg  would  hardly  agree  with  Mrs. 
Dall.  His  idea  of  marital  rights  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
husband.  Swedenborg  gives  a  long  list  of  reasons  for  permitting  lim- 
ited concubinage  —  the  sum  of  all  being,  that  if  a  married  couple  are 
"  incompatible,"  as  the  Western  Courts  express  it,  then  the  husband 
has  the  liberty  of  taking  a  mistress  —  respecting  the  wife's  privileges, 
iie  is  discreetly  silent.  When  Swedenborg  was  asked  why  he,  and  he 
ilone,  could  have  intercourse  with  spirits  ?  He  replied  that  the  age  was 
:oo  sensual  to  be  admitted  to  similar  conference.  Yet  that  age  could 
x>ast  a  Fenclon,  a  prelate,  who,  whatever  may  have  been  his  faults, 
:ertainly  never  defended  incontinence,  and  never  openly  maintained 
1  courtesan,  as  Swedenborg  did  at  two  periods  of  his  life  —  the  latter 
Dcing  when  he  had  reached  the  mature  age  of  fifty.  But  we  forbear 
:ritici.sm.  It  would  be  easy  to  find  inconsistencies  in  so  comprehen- 
sive a  scheme,  and  so  long  a  life  as  Swedenborg's.  The  world  gets 
over  all  difficulties  in  such  cases  by  rendering  the  verdict — "mad." 
Mad  he  may  have  been,  judged  simply  by  the  standard  of  common  sense 
sanit}-,  bill  who  would  not  rather  be  afflicted  with  the  madness  of  Ham- 
let than  with  the  prudence  of  Polonins  ?  If  Swedenborg  w^as  a  fool,  he 
was,  ai>  a  wise  man  has  said,  **  the  fool  of  ideas,"  his  vagaries  were  at 
least  unselfish,  they  were  characterized  by  sincerity  and  by  courage ; 
better  such  vagaries  often  than  that  mental  and  moral  mediocrity  which 
deals  only  with  tangible  facts  and  market  values. 

David.  H.  Montgomery. 
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IMMANUEL. 

THE  Law  which  spheres  the  hugest  son 
That  blazes  in  the  deeps  of  blue, 
And  binds  unnumbered  worlds  in  one, 
So  rounds  the  tiniest  drop  of  dew. 

The  God  who  sowed  the  midnight  gloom 
With  stars  that  blossom  evermore, 

Still  lights  the  lowliest  lily-bloom 
That  nestles  by  the  cottage  door. 

An  atom  of  the  self-same  fire 
That  burned  in  Zoroaster's  soul, 

Kindles  the  humblest  heart's  desire, 
And  beacons  our  eternal  goal. 

What  Jesus  felt,  what  Moses  saw 

On  Sinai,  on  Gennesaret, 
Love's  boundless  glow,  the  lightning  Law, 

Our  hearts  have  known,  our  vision  met 

For  God  in  every  nature  folds 

The  perfect  future  of  its  kind ; 
The  eternal  love  thy  bosom  holds, 

And  thrills  thy  thought  the  Eternal  Mind. 

O,  not  in  overweening  pride, 

But  calm  in  holy  trust  alone, 
Put  every  alien  law  aside, 

And  walk  serenely  by  thy  own. 

Cathayon  clogs,  Judean  creeds. 
Deform  and  fetter  limb  and  soul ; 

Life  only  from  within  proceeds, 
Evolvins:  one  harmonious  whole. 


•& 


The  heart,  self-centred,  that  alone 

Obeys  what  God  within  it  bids, 
Holds  firmly  its  inviolate  throne 

As  Andes  and  the  Pyramids. 

George  S.  Burlei6^' 
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RADICAL  IDEAS  ABOUT  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

old  time  philosophers  and  religious  teachers,  groping,  some- 
lat  blindly,  though  often  vigorously,  after  truth,  are  responsi- 
le  introduction  of  much  error  into  the  human  mind.  There 
ea  concerning  the  physical  body  which,  whether  it  originated 
0,  John  Calvin,  the  monks  who  wore  shirts  of  rasping  hair 
y  the  flesh,  or  was  a  natural  outgrowth  of  man  in  his  unde- 
:ondit.ion,  is  false  to  the  core,  and  should  be  torn  up  by  the 
d  allowed  to  wither  and  die  in  the  sunlight  of  present  intelli- 
It  is  bom  of  old  religions,  contracted  in  scope,  and  demor- 
I  their  tendencies.  It  is  the  belief  that  the  human  body  is 
thy  temple  for  the  indwelling  spirit ;  that  the  physical  is  to 
ied  in  order  that  the  spiritual  may  rise  to  mastery  over  the 
he  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  in  Orthodox  belief,  have 
inity  of  monsters,  warring  against  God  and  the  welfare  of 
.     Forsake  the  world  ;  crucify  the  flesh  ;  resist  the  devil ;  this 

and  is  the  injunction  of  Orthodox  doctrinal  Christianity. 

lern  Radical  would  up-root  this  ancient  ent)r,  declaring  it  a 

nst  the  Infinite  Good.     What  are  the  physical  world  and  the 

bodies  of  men  but  the  blossoming  forn^  of  God's  perfect 

thought  ? 

moved  to  this  expression  by  the  perusal,  in  the  Radical  for 
of  the  editorial  paragraph  on  "  The  Gospel  of  Muscle." 
u  have  there  a  kernel  of  truth,  I  fear  that  the  husk  of  error 
doses  it  is  so  prominent,  that  those  who  have  given  little 
o  the  subject  may  fail  to  read  it  aright.  We  have  too  long 
Dntcmpt  the  living  temple  wherein,  for  a  time,  our  souls  must 
through  untrammelled  thought  and  strong  endeavor,  the 
e  Light,  the  all-perfect  Deity.  Sick  with  physical  health  ? 
ssibility.  Yet  here  is  your  kernel  of  truth.  We  would  not 
mere  animal  within  man.  We  would  not  make  him  a  mere 
on  the  earth,  but  would  raise  him  to  that  realm  of  higher 
.vhere  soul  is  sovereign  over  sense.  And  this  we  shall  never 
noring  or  despising  the  physical  body.  There  are  no  real 
lies  in  nature.  If  our  conceptions  are  narrow,  we  may  per- 
y  jarring  chords,  but  when  we  rise  to  broader  planes  of 
ind  life,  the  seeming  discords  melt  and  blend  into  celestial 
There  is  no  necessary  inharmony  between  the  body  and 
tiling  spirit.  Neither  is  to  be  crucified  that  the  other  may 
le  Gospel  of  Muscle.^     No.     But   the   Gospel  of  action  — 
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equal,  harmonious,  co-operative  action  for  body  as  well  as  mind.  Live 
for  the  sake  of  the  body  ?  No.  The  body,  purified,  strengthened, 
harmoniously  developed  for  the  sake  of  a  true  life. 

We  have  lived  too  long  in  a  dyspeptic  age.  Our  art,  our  culture, 
our  religion  —  all  are  tinged  with  the  weak,  dyspeptic,  semi-invalid  life 
of  our  people.  Proper  action  for  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind  is 
essential  to  clearness  of  mental  vision.  Great  truths  can  never  be 
attained  by  the  human  mind  while  it  acts  tlirough  a  weak  and  dis- 
eased brain.  We  cannot  separate  brain  from  body.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  physical  body,  harmoniously  related  to  it  in  health,  or  acting  im- 
perfectly when  the  body  is  diseased.  The  clearest  water  becomes 
impure  when  passing  through  a  muddy  ditch.  Let  us  be  no  longer 
content  to  be  the  intellectual  scavengers  or  filth-carriers  of  past  im- 
perfect thought  or  present  disease.  Let  us  purify  the  channels,  open 
wide  the  outlets,  and  let  the  clear  stream  flow  onward  as  it  wilL 
Freedom  is  the  word  for  this  hour.  Disease  is  slavery  —  mental  as 
well  as  physical.     Away  with  it  1 

There  is  a  physical  culture  for  man  as  well  as  for  the  animal.  It 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  culture  of  intellect  and  heart,  not  waging 
battle  against  tlu:m.  True  health  for  human  beings  is  not  wholly  an 
affair  of  the  body  ;  nor  do  we  desire  tlie  body  to  get  beyond  the  spirit. 
JBut  the  body  should  be  an  aid,  not  an  obstruction,  to  the  growth  of 
the  spirit.  Physical  laws  are  laws  of  God  no  less  than  mental  laws. 
Both  are  parts  of  tlic  great  law  of  human  progress.  When  we  violate 
a  single  part  we  strike  a  blow  against  the  whole  economy  of  being. 
Man  is  a  commonwealth,  and  admits  of  no  secession,  either  of  body 
or  mind.  Deprive  the  least  of  his  members  of  the  right  of  suffrage, 
of  the  free  and  healthy  exercise  of  its  functions,  and  you  strike  a  blow 
at  the  general  welfare. 

"  Every  man,*'  says  Thoreau,  **  is  the  builder  of  a  temple  called  his 
•body,  to  the  God  he  worships  after  a  style  purely  his  own,  nor  can  he 
.get  off  by  hammering  marble  instead  ;  we  are  all  sculptors  and  paint- 
ers, and  our  material  is  our  own  flesh  and  blood  and  bones.''    Let  us 
act  in  harmony  with  all  law,  that  the  work  may  be  an  honor  to  the 
artist,  and  that  the  temple  may  be  worthy  of  the  indwelling  Deity. 

You  do  well  to  assault  the   **  Gospel  of  Muscle."     Let  body  and 
mind  work  in  harmony,  with  view  to  the  ultimate  perfection  of  every 
•part.     Co-operative  action  is  the  law  of  progress,  physically  as  well  as 
mentally.     Special  culture  can  result  only  in  deformity.     Just  here 
•onr  advocates  of  physical  culture,  as  well  as  our  doctors  have  failec- 
ILike  our  soul-doctors,  they  would  "  save  "  man  by  some  special  pil*-  ^ 
partial  exercise  of  muscle.     The    new  doctrine  proclaims  that  tne 
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cnirative  power,  as  well  as* the  power  to  rise  to  highest  mental  and 
moral  conditions,  is  inherent  in  the  human  organism.  Our  drugs, 
special  appliances,  and  external  saviors  of  the  soul,  must  go  overboard 
together.  Let  us  call  on  the  God  within  us  ;  work  out  our  own  sal- 
vation, be  it  from  physical  disease  or  mental  and  religious  torpor. 
Would  you  call  the  soul  upward  from  bondage  to  some  special  sin,  or 
'some  trammel  of  false  religion  ?  You  would  not  turn  the  mind  to  the 
narrow  channel  of  that  single  thought.  No,  you  would  say,  "  open 
iwide  the  gates  of  the  soul  to  the  sunlight.  Let  every  energy  strive 
upward  toward  the  truth.  Look  away  from  the  littleness  of  this 
cramping  bondage,  toward  the  infinite  freedom."  Has  man  a  dis- 
eased bodily  organ  ?  It  will  ijever  be  cured  by  swinging  dumb-bells 
or  taking  pills.  Let  him  rather  call  upon  the  forces  of  his  whole 
system  in  a  co-operative,  simultaneous,  triumphant  action  of  every 
part.  Let  strong  will,  pure  thought,  high  moral  purpose  and  active 
brains,  combine  with  this  physical  endeavor,  and  disease  shall  no 
longer  pollute  the  temple. 

A  true  mental  and  physical  culture  are  necessities  of  the  present 
day.  Both  have  their  prophets  and  apostles,  and  they  cannot  travel 
far  apart  Scorn  no  aid  to  human  progress  and  development  Slight 
not  the  humblest  physical  law.  All  things  are  holy  to  the  truth- 
seeker.  The  kingdom  of  God  shall  yet  come  on  earth,  but  not  until 
His  will  is  done  here,  in  obedience  to  His  physical,  as  well  as  mental 
laws,  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 

Emerson  tells  us  that  assertion  is  the  highest  form  of  argument 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  aware  that  I  have  here  dealt  with  little  else. 
I  desire  only  to  speak  a  word  for  the  divinity  of  the  body  as  well  as 
the  soul  —  say,  rather,  for  the  Divinity  of  Man. 

Lewis  G.  Janes. 


THE  PEDIGREE  OF  LIBERALISM. 

AN  able  writer  in  the  last  Radical  after  pointing  out  that  liberal- 
ism often  descends  through  several  generations,  especially  in 
families  of  clergymen,  asserts  that  New  England  Puritanism  was  an 
exception  to  this  good  law.     He  seems  to  think  it  held  the  seeds  of 
nothing ;  that   "  there  was  nothing  in  the  rigid  tenets  of  the  New 
BTngland  fathers  that  would  ever  of  itself  develop  into  the  liberal 
doctrines  of  our  own  times,"  but  that  these  came  from  "outside 
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1  take  issue  with  him  on  tliis  point.'  Certainly  some  of  us  modem 
liberals  may  claim  to  hold  genealogically  and  doctrinally  of  the  veiy 
earliest  Puritans.     Let  us  see. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  first  church  organized  in  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  was  that  of  Salem,  in  1629.  The  first  ministers 
ordained  in  that  or  any  colony,  were  Francis  Higginson  and  Samuel 
Skelton,  at  Salem,  July  20,  1629.  No  other  ordination  took  place  for 
ihree  years  ;  Brewster  and  others  having  meanwhile /r£2^//^y/W/ at  Pljr* 
mouth  "  according  to  the  language  of  the  times  when  a  man  preached 
who  had  not  been  inducted  into  the  office  of  pastor  or  teacher." 

Here  then  was  Puritanism,  pure  and  simple.  Let  us  see  what  it 
meant.  Fortunately  there  is  still  extant  the  Covenant  drawn  up  by 
Francis  Higginson  for  this  church,  and  accepted  August  6th,  1629* 
P desire  to  see  it  reprinted  in  the  Radical^  because  I  know  no  doc- 
ument which  will  appear  more  at  home  in  its  pages,  and  no  other 
pages  so  suitable  for  such  a  document. 

Covenant. 

"  We  Covenant  with  our  Lord  and  one  with  another ;  and  we  do  bind 
ourselves  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  walk  together  in  all  his  ways,  accord* 
ing  as  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  himself  to  us,  in  his  blessed  word  of  truth; 
and  do  explicidy,  in  the  name  and  fear  of  God,  profess  and  protest  to  walk 
as  followeth,  through  the  power  and  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

**  We  avouch  the  Lord  to  be  our  God,  and  ourselves  to  be  his  people,  in 
the  truth  and  simplicity  of  our  spirits. 

"  We  give  ourselves  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  word  of  his  grace 
for  the  teaching,  ruling,  and  sanctifying  of  us  in  matters  of  worship  and 
conversation,  resolving  to  cleave  unto  him  alone  for  life  and  glory,  and  to 
reject  all  contrary  ways,  canons  and  constitutions  of  men  in  his  worship. 

**  We  promise  to  walk  with  our  brethren  with  all  watchfulness  and  ten- 
derness, avoiding  jealousies  and  suspicions,  backbitings,  censurings^  pro- 
vokings,  secret  risings  of  the  spirit  against  them  ;  but  in  all  offences  to  fol- 
low the  rule  of  our  Lord  Jesus  and  to  bear  and  forbear,  give  and  forgive,  as 
he  hath  taught  us. 

**  In  public  or  private  we  will  willingly  do  nothinq^  to  the  oflence  of  th« 
church  ;  but  will  be  willing  to  take  advice  for  ourselves  and  ours,  as  occa- 
sion shall  be  presented. 

"  We  will  not  in  the  congregation  be  forward  either  to  show  our  gifts  ana 
parts  in  speaking  or  scrupling,  or  there  discover  the  weakness  and  failing* 
of  our  brethren  ;  but  attend  an  orderly  call  thereunto,  knowin;j  how  much 
the  Lord  may  be  dishonored  and  his  gospel  and  the  profession  of  it  slight^** 
by  our  distempers  and  weaknesses  in  public. 

"  We  bind  ourselves  to  study  the  advancement  of  the  go.spel  in  all  trutn 
and  peace,  both  in  regard  of  those  that  are  within  and  without;  now^y 
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ig  our  sister  churches,  but  using  their  counsel  as  need  shall  be  ;  hot 

a  stumbling-block  before  any,  —  no,  not  the  Indians,  whose  good  we.      ^^ 

to  promote  ;  and  so  to  converse  as  may  avoid  the  very  appearance 

s  do  hereby  promise  to  carry  ourselves  in  all  lawful  obedience  to 

hat  are  over  iis  in  the  church  or  commonwealth,  knowing  how  well 

g  it  will  be  to  the  Lord,  should  they  have  encouragement  in  their 

by  our  not  grieving  their  spirits  through  our  irregularities. 

i  resolve  to  prove  ourselves  to  the  Lord  in  our  particular  callings  ; 

og  idleness  as  the  bane  of  any  state,  nor  will  we  deal  hardly  or  op- 

ely  with  any  wherein  we  are  the  Lord's  stewards. 

>mising  also  unto  our  best  ability  to  teach  our  children  and  servants 

3wledge  of  God  and  of  His  Will,  that  they  may  serve  him  also ;  and 

I  not  by  any  strength  of  our  own,  but  by  the  Lord  Christ,  whose 

ve  desire  may  sprinkle  this  our  Covenant  made  in  His  name.'' 

I  is  Puritanism's  original  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
ca,  —  half  a  century  before  it  had  been  darkened  by  the  witch- 
elusion,  or  sophisticated  by  Cotton  Mather.  All  that  followed 
»e  interpreted  in  the  light  of  this  "  admirable  specimen  of  the 
of  Christian  liberty  and  toleration  which  actuated  those  who 
the  work  of  Christian  reformation  in  America."  It  is  in  these 
5rds  that  the  Covenant  is  endorsed  by  Mr.  Upham,  the  Unita- 
iccessor,  after  two  centuries,  of  him  who  framed  it. 
one,  I  can  echo  these  words  of  approval.  (I  could  heartily  en- 
Jiis  Covenant  of  1629  "  for  substance  of  doctrine ; "  and  but,  for 
few  phrases,  could  subscribe  every  word.  I  find  myself  nearer 
it  to  this  broad  platform  of  my  ancestor,  framed  two  hundred 
irty-nine  years  ago,  than  to  any  written  creed  I  know.  Cer- 
none  of  the  efforts  made  to  form  a  Unitarian  creed  appear  so 
ile.  It  is  true,  as  John  Robinson  predicted,  that  there  has  been 
light  *'  since  that  day.  But  it  proves  the  essential  greatness  of 
unders  of  New  England  society  that  those  who  claim  to  hold 
>st  advanced  outposts  of  thought  have  got  so  little  beyond  even 
ter  of  this  Covenant,  and  not  at  all  beyond  its  spirit 

T.  W.  HlGOINSON. 
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A  LETTER  FROM   WASHINGTON* 


WALT  WHITMAN  affords  a  marked  and  familiar  figure  in 
Washington  ;  partly  from  his  out-door  habits,  and  partly  from 
his  pronounced  personal  appearance,  which  could  nowhere  pass  with- 
out attention.  He  is  quite  sure  to  be  seen  any  afternoon  in  good 
weather,  after  Department  hours,  taking  his  regular  promenade  on  the 
Avenue,  somewhere  between  the  West  Capitol/ gate  and  Seventeen^ 
Street.  A  profound,  unmistakeable  change  has  taken  place  in  tbc 
public  and  literary  judgment  in  reference  to  tiiis  man  and  his  famous 
book,  "  Leaves  of  Grass,"  within  the  past  two  years.  The  angry  fusil- 
lade commencing  in  1856,  and  kept  up  by  the  press  so  long  and  so 
unreasonably,  has  at  last  quite  ceased.  A  stray  shot  is  heard  now 
and  then,  but  it  has  become  the  exception  instead  of  the  rule.  The 
emphatic  and  indeed  unprecedented  praise  of  the  "  Leaves,"  by  Em- 
erson, at  their  outset,  as  "  the  greatest  piece  of  wit  and  wisdom  Amer- 
ica has  yet  contributed,"  and  the  distinct  admission  by  the  same  great 
critic,  that  in  this  book  were  "  incomparable  things,  said  incompara- 
bly well  " — though  at  the  time  so  extravagant — have  come  to  be  fiilly 
acceded  to  by  a  large  class  of  persons  in  this  country,  and  by  some 
of  the  best  writers  and  critics  abroad.  The  book  has  since  its  origi- 
•inal  publication,  been  successively  printed  three  times,  each  time  with 
additional  poems. 

An  edition  has  just  been  brought  out  in  England,  by  the  author- 
publisher,  James  Camden  Hotten,  under  the  name  of  "Walt  AVhii- 
man's  Poems."  It  is  edited  and  selected  by  W.  M.  Rosetti,  the  art- 
critic,  and  latest  English  translator  of  Dante ;  comprises  perhaps  two 
thirds  of  our  poet's  writings,  and  has  a  prefatory  critique  by  Mr. 
Rosetti.  Besides  the  Editor,  there  appears  to  be  a  brilliant  group  of 
admirers  of  Wliitman  in  England,  among  whom  may  be  named  Al- 
gernon C.  Swineburne,  John  Addington  Symonds,  Lord  Strangford, 
John  Morley,  Robert  Buchanan ;  not  forgetting  Moncure  D.  Conway, 
a  faithful  friend  —  as  he  is  the  friend  of  every  good  cause  and  of  hu- 
manity. Even  the  Saturday  Rroiciu  has  lately  distinctly  placed  Mr. 
Whitman  at  the  head  of  all  American  poets  in  originality  and  power. 
That  versatile  literary  Bohemian,  George  Augustus  Sala,  is  in  fact  the 
only  man  of  any  note  or  notoriety,  who  has  given  tongue  to  the  ridicu- 
lous stories  once  so  freely  circulated  here  about  Mr.  Whitman. 

The  edition  Mr.  Hotten  publishes,  gives  the  poems  without  the  least 


^  A  portion  of  a  familiar  letter  to  the  Editor. 
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voluminous,  and  presents  more  than  could  be  put  into  one  volume  of 
mutilation  or  change,  but  as  the  American  edition  has  become  quite 
the  prevailing  style  of  typography,  a  selection  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Rosetti,  affording  a  handsome  volume  of  about  four  hundred  pages. 

It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Whitman  has  been  for  a  year  past,  leis- 
urely preparing  and  perfecting  a  final  edition  of  his  poems,  which  is 
now  about  finished.  This  is  in  better  consecutive  order,  with  many 
new  pieces,  and  especially  with  a  new  part  or  collection,  in  which  he 
has  practically  carried  out  a  long  nourished  design  of  depicting  the 
Religious  element  in  the  character  and  personality,  which  is  consid- 
ered by  him  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  his  work.  This  edition 
awaits  an  American  publisher.  In  this  particular,  England  has  been 
far  more  appreciative  and  courteous  to  the  poet  than  his  own  country. 
Here  the  work  —  great  as  it  is  beyond  comparison  with  any  other, 
and  representing  America  as  nothing  else  does,  or  can  do  —  has,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  words,  never  been  published.  Mr.  Hotten,  it 
may  be  added,  has  voluntarily  proposed  that  a  fair  share  of  the  pe- 
cuniary proceeds  of  the  English  reprint,  shall  be  devoted  to  Mr. 
Whitman.  The  latter  has  also  received  flattering  offers  from  editors 
of  leading  British  magazines. 

We  are  likely  to  have  some  action  in  Congress  on  the  question  of 
International  Copyright,  a  report  being  now  in  preparation,  by  Mr. 
Baldwin  as  Chairman  of  the  House  Library  Committee.  Mr.  Arnell 
3f  Tennessee  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  authors  for  having  presented 
the  resolution  on  this  subject. 

But  I  must  close  tliis  rambling  letter  ;  not  however,  without  a  word 
3f  good  will  to  The  Radical^  for  which  there  is  here  a  growing  in- 
terest Mr.  Whitman  thinks  of  sending  The  Radical  a  Poem  in  a  few 
creeks.  Richard  J.  Hinton. 


PROGREfi  S.* 

Valueless  Members  of  Society. 


UNFORTUNATELY,  the  most  intellectual  nation  in  the  world  only 
makes  progress  unconsciously,  or  even  in  spite  of  itself. 
Assemble  on  the  plains  of  St.  Denis  all  mothers  of  families,  and  ask 
jach  one  of  them  what  future  she  anticipates  for  her  son.  You  would  not 
indtwo  of  them  who  would  prefer  the  modest  glory  of  Parmentier,  Jacquart, 
yt  Franklin  to  the  epaulets  of  a  colonel,  the  mitre  of  a  bishop,  or  the  em- 
Droidered  coat  of  a  civil  magistrate. 


♦  By  Ed.  About.    Translated  from  the  French  by  Henry  B.  Blackwell. 
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The  fathers  would  be  of  the  same  opinion,  and  the  sons  would  nikke  no 
resistance :  all  the  hearts  of  the  nation  beat  in  unison  with  the  frippery 
which  has  never  been  the  livery  of  Progress. 

The  workingmen  of  Progress,  a  race  with  very  little  embroidery,  are : 

Agriculturists,  large  and  small,  from  the  richest  planter  of  Normandy  to 
the  poorest  plow-boy ; 

Artisans,  large  and  small,  from  M.  de  Lesseps,  who  pierces  the  isthmus 
of  Suez,  to  the  humblest  laborer  who  handles  a  spade  ; 

Artists  of  every  kind,  from  Lamartine  and  Ingres  to  sign-painters  sutd 
bar-ropm  poets  ; 

Professors  and  Scholars  of  every  grade,  from  Francois  Arago  to  the  as- 
sistant teacher  of  a  prim;u-y  school ; 

Sailors  along  the  coast  and  on  the  high  seas,  from  the  captain  to  the 
cabin-boy  ; 

Merchants,  from  Rothschild  who  sells  millions  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
down  to  the  village-storekeeper  who  sells  sulphates  for  the  steeping  of  grain. 

The  Administration,  tiie  Diplomatic  Corps,  the  Magistracy,  the  Legal 
and  Clerical  professions  are  honorable  and  useful  institutions,  but  they  are 
created  for  liie  sole  end  of  preserving  the  world  as  it  is.  Public  Instrucdoo, 
Agriculture,  Industry,  Commerce,  the  Arts  and  Sciences  aim  to  make  it 
better  than  it  is.     It  is  this  of  which  all  France  needs  to  be  convinced. 

In  America  an.l  even  in  England,  when  a  child  comes  into  the  world, 
people  ask  :  "  what  will  he  do.'**'  In  France,  people  say:  "what  will  he 
l^?"  "What  uniform,  Madame,  do  you  intend  your  son  to  wear?"  "I 
desire  that  my  son  should  be  dressed  like  every  one  else  ;  that  he  should 
command  nobody,  but  that  nobody  should  give  orders  to  him  ;  that  he 
should  labor  in  private  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  for  his  own  welfare  and 
that  of  others."  —  "Alas  !  you  have  then  no  ambition  for  him  !  " 

It  is  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XI V.  and  XV.  which  has  made  us  so  foolish. 
In  1764  France  was  the  private  property  of  a  commonplace  and  corrupt 
man,  to  whom  it  was  said  God  had  given  it.  Honor  consisted  in  approach- 
ing the  king,  in  serving  him,  in  deserving  his  favor,  in  obtaining  from  him  a 
little  power  and  wealth.  This  is  the  source  of  our  high  estimate  of  public 
officers. 

In  1864,  France  belongs  to  nobody.  Honor  consists  in  being  free,  andui 
doing  good.  IJut  this  truth  has  not  yet  penetrated  men's  souls.  The  peo- 
ple stand  gaping  with  open  mouths  before  brilliant  station  and  haughty  de- 
meanor. They  forget,  every  instant,  that  all  this  emanates  from  and  re- 
turns to  themselves.  The  French  people  resemble  that  ancient  sculptor 
who  made  a  Jupiter  Tonans,and  then  fell  stupidly  upon  his  knees  before  the 
work  of  his  own  hands. 

Observe  a  country  land-owner  when  he  enters  the  parlor  of  his  tnagW" 
trate.  The  handsome  furniture  for  which  he  h«as  himself  paid,  the  efflbfO*' 
dered  uniform  the  seams  of  which  he  has  himself  gilded,  the  pompous  airs, 
the  cost  of  which  he  himself  defrays,  all  these  so  intimidate  him  tha'  "^ 
would  let  himself  be  cut  in  pieces,  sooner  than  take  a  seat  But  the  t^^ 
singular  thing  is  that  the  Magistrate  himself  will  forget  perhaps  to  otTer  oi 
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«at.  The  magistrate  also  imagines  by  some  still  more  inexplicable  ab- 
ice  of  mind,  that  he  derives  his  authority  from  King  Louis  XV.,  and  that 

is  (at  second  hand)  the  Elect  of  God. 

[n  those  deplorable  ages  which  are  called,  by  a  sort  of  contradiction,  *'  the 
cxl  old  times,"  there  was  no  security  for  property,  or  person,  but  Power, 
jnce,  this  excessive  desire  to  be  something.  The  revolution  of  1793  has 
t  cored  us  ;  quite  otherwise  !  It  has  rendered  public  office  accessible 
all,  and  has  inspired  every  citizen  with  the  passion  to  obtain  it.  Not  a 
¥n  in  France,  but  begs  for  a  Greek  and  Latin  college  ;  not  a  father,  but 
kches  himself  to  give  classical  instruction  to  his  son ;  and  why  I  lie- 
ise  the  college  course  terminates  in  a  bachelor's  degree,  which  is  tlie 
;nified  and  stupid  entrance  to  every  public  career. 

Theoretically,  the  programme  of  a  bachelor's  degree  embraces  all  the 
ences.     Pic  of  Mirandole,  brought  to  life  again,  and  sent  back  to  College 

ten  years,  could  not  find  an  answer  to  so  many  questions. 
Practically,  "we  need  30,000  bachelors  of  arts  per  year,"  says  M.  Guizot, 

0  supply  the  public  offices." 

[f  we  could  find  means  to  simplify  the  Administrative  machine,  we  might 
momize  1 5,000  college  graduates  per  year.  And  we  cannot  lose  sight  ot 
i  fact  that  in  ihe  course  of  ten  years,  1 50,000  young  men  engaged  in  man- 
x:tures  and  useful  arts  would  result  in  giving  a  grand  impetus  to  Progress. 
^Vith  the  sum  of  talent  and  activity  which  our  500,000  office-holders  ex- 
id  in  attaining  and  retaining  their  positions  and  in  climbing  over  the 
ids  of  their  competitors,  we  might  solve  all  the  problems  scientific,  indus- 
d,  and  commercial,  which  retard  the  forward  march  of  Humanity. 
iVith  the  sum  of  courage,  discipline  and  self-denial  which  our  500,000 
diers  carry  from  barrack  to  barrack  during  a  single  year  of  peace,  we 
|ht  construct  a  bridge  from  Calais  to  Dover  in  the  interest  of  commerce 

1  civilization. 

[  read,  this  very  morning,  the  announcement  of  an  assemblage  which  is 
come  together,  next  month,  in  sixteen  towns  of  France.  The  candidates 
examination  must  be  vaccinated,  irreproachable  in  morals,  and  born  ot 
imily  possessed  of  a  competence.  They  must  prove  that  they  can  write 
*nch  correctly,  and  compose  with  considerable  elegance  ;  they  must  an- 
er,  in  writing  and  speech,  questions  addressed  to  them  in  geography, 
thmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  the  drawing  of  plans,  natural  philosophy, 
imistry,  botany,  and  geology.  The  conquerors  in  this  combat  will  be  ad- 
tted  to  serve  gratuitously  for  several  years  in  tlie  Administration  of  to- 
:co. 

[t  seems  to  me  that  the  oldest  of  these  supernumerary  aspirants  to  office 
^ht  have  been  aware  of  this,  long  enough  ago  to  have  made  a  fortune  in 
nmerce,  or  industry.  But  then  perhaps  he  would  not  be  invited  to  the 
aual  breakfast  of  the  deputy-magistrate. 

People  will  be  very  much  surprised  a  hundred  years  hence,  if  they  dis- 
rtr  that  in  the  year  1864  there  existed  a  body  of  learned  men  whose 
ty  occupation  was  to  receive  and  put  into  store  the  tobacco  of  the  impe- 
1  manufactories.    "  Surely,''  tliey  will  exclaim,  "  the  whole  nation  must 
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have  been  highly  educated  at  that  peroid."  But  what  will  Posterity  think, 
if  they  learn  that,  at  the  same  period,  in  the  same  empire,  many  millioo 
adult  men  and  women  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  that  six  hundnd 
thousand  children  attended  no  school ;  and  that  at  least  a  million  citiKOS 
of  both  sexes  did  not  understand  their  native  tongue  ?  For,  in  fact,  we  aie 
in  this  condition  ;  and  if  all  tlie  powers  which  have  succeeded  each  other 
since  1789  had  not  governed  from  day  to  day,  they  would  have  felt  someia- 
tcrest  in  teaching  our  language  to  the  Alsatians,  Bretons,  and  sundry  other 
tribes  who  arc  certainly  Frenchmen  in  heart,  but  hardly  such  in  speech. 

Will  it  be  said  that  we  propose  to  change  all  oilice- holders  into  school- 
masters, as  wc  have  changed,  by  a  general  act,  all  our  Hint-lock  muskets 
into  percussion  rifles  ?    Be  reassured  ;  I  do  not  go  so  far. 

But  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  borrow  a  comparison  from  industrial  Science, 
I  will  say  that  our  steam  factories  once  employed  the  old  engine  of  Watt, 
an  enormous,  costly,  noisy  machine,  armed  with  gigantic  fly-wheels,  load- 
ed with  heavy  iron,  and  terribly  greedy  of  coal.  Progress  has  repkiced 
this  by  a  simple,  economical,  almost  noiseless  apparatus  which  accomplishes 
iust  as  much.  A  similar  improvement,  I  am  sure,  might  be  introduced  into 
the  machinery  of  government,  and  the  work  accomplished  with  fewer  offic^ 
holders  who  would  consume  less  of  our  taxes.  The  men  thus  economized 
would  devote  themselves  to  more  productive  occupations ;  the  money  saved 
would  find  better  employment  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

It  is  certain,  for  example,  that  the  growth  of  common  sense  tends  to  one 
the  ruinous  mania  for  litigation.  Already  the  pleasing  comedy  of  **  Tin 
Litigants^'*  becomes  somewhat  difficult  to  comprehend;  one  more  step  in 
advance,  and  nobody  will  ever  understand  it  again. 

The  charges  of  atlornics  are  on  the  decline  for  want  of  clients ;  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  grows  stronger  among  men  in  proportion  as  they  un- 
derstand better  the  value  of  time.  We  shall  not  always  have  so  many  dvil 
tribunals. 

The  progress  of  public  instruction,  if  the  nation  takes  it  seriously  in  hand, 
will  diminish  from  year  to  year  the  average  of  misdemeanors  and  crimes: 
we  shall  need  fewer  lawyers,  fewer  judges,  fewer  notaries,  baililfe  and 
jailors. 

The  progress  of  political  economy,  by  introducing  absolute  free-trade 
will,  some  happy  day,  economize  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  27,000  custom- 
house officers. 

Thus  the  progress  of  morality  has  restored  to  useful  labor  the  numerous 
persons  who  formerly  lived  by  lotteries. 

The  growth  of  the  public  conscience,  by  abolishing  personal  restraint, 
will  restore  to  honest  industry  all  the  guardians  of  commerce,  and  ewry 
keeper  of  debtor's  prisons.  In  that  day,  which  I  hope  is  not  far  distant, 
those  respectable  gentlemen,  the  executioners,  will  make  excellent  butchers. 

The  progress  of  Liberty  will  free  us  from  the  censorship  of  the  press  j 
and  the  members  of  all  the  commissioners  of  Inspection,  men  of  science 
and  talent  lor  the  most  part,  will  resume  the  honorable  labors  in  which  they 
set  out  in  life. 
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The  progress  of  Interoational  Law  and  the  introduction  of  honesty  into 
European  politics,  will  do  away  with  standing  armies,  and  enable  us  to  util- 
ize five  hundred  thousand  pairs  of  hands,  and  one  hundred  million  dollars 
every  year. 

Need  I  observe  to  any  intelligent  reader  that  all  the  valueless  members 
of  society  are  only  relatively  valueless.  Every  man,  whoever  he  may  be, 
whatever  he  may  do,  even  the  lowest  of  the  ignorant  and  the  most  danger- 
ous of  fools,  is  worth  more  than  nothing ;  the  humblest  human  existence 
has  its  value.  If  I  venture  to  estimate  as  valueless  entire  classes,  and  those 
the  most  important  ones  in  actual  society,  it  is  because  I  place  myself  on 
the  stand  point  of  Progress. 

A  diplomatist  full  of  subtlety,  an  executive  full  of  sagacity,  a  captain  full 
of  courage  and  magnetism,  these  are  men  very  useful,  very  precious,  indis- 
pensible  even,  in  the  present  state  of  our  society,  but  they  do  not  bequeath 
anything  better  to  the  future.  These  three  individuals,  if  they  had  entered 
upon  a  career  of  Progress,  where  there  is  room  for  all  men,  would  perhaps 
have  discovered  how  to  steer  balloons,  or  invented  a  ste^m  plow,  or  ascer- 
tained the  general  law  which  would  reconcile  the  vortices  of  Descartes  with 
the  gravitation  of  Newton. 

One  entire  half  of  the  nation,  the  feminine  sex,  belong  to  the  category  of 
the  relatively  valueless. 

Assuredly,  Nature  has  made  nothing  better,  nor  more  intelligent  than 
Woman ;  she  is  capable  of  all  intellectual  achievements  ;  she  is  capable  of 
every  act  of  devotion  and  heroism.  She  is  braver  than  man  (and  but  for 
this,  the  earth  would  have  been  depopulated  long  ago) ;  she  is  more  tem- 
perate ;  she  has  always  more  tact,  and  often  more  elevation  of  ideas.  She 
engages  with  success  in  commerce,  industry,  art,  letters,  science,  and  even 
politics,  when  a  happy  accident  places  her  at  her  own  disposal,  and  eman- 
cipates her  talents.  But  man,  who  so  bravely  applies  himself  to  improve 
his  oxen,  horses,  and  dogs  ;  Man,  who  has  succeeded  in  teaching  elephants 
to  dance  the  polka,  spaniels  to  perform  exercises,  and  little  birds  to  tell  a 
good  story,  takes  almost  as  much  pains  to  depress  his  companion  and  equal 
by  the  most  odious  and  absurd  education. 

I  have  read,  I  know  not  where,  but  certainly  in  books  written  in  a  noble 
style,  that  Christianity  and  chivalry  have  placed  woman  on  a  throne  :  how 
is  it  then  that  she  is  still  governed  like  a  little  island  in  petticoats  ?  Why 
IS  she  wholly  perverted,  by  the  instruction  we  give  her,  to  ignorance,  or 
folly?  In  what  interest  do  we  treat  her  brain  as  the  Mandarin  treats  the 
feet  of  his  Chinese  girl  ?  Why  do  we  pursue  with  a  sort  of  reprobation 
every  woman  who  cultivates  any  other  art  than  music  ?  Why  is  labor  so 
organized  that  a  woman  cannot  earn  an  honest  living  ?  Why  are  branches 
of  industry  peculiarly  feminine  invaded  by  male  dry  goods  dealers,  corset 
makers,  and  man-milliners  ?  while  a  woman  is  generally  received  at  the 
point  of  a  pitchfork  if  she  appear  as  a  compositor  in  a  printing  office !  * 

*  I  know  but  two  printers  who  dare  to  give  work  to  women,  M.  Didot  and  IL 
3[>apont    *'  Whom  I  name  as  worthy  of  honor ! "  j^ 
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Has  not  this  whole  system  of  iniquity  its  source  in  the  selfishness  of  tbe 
stronger  sex  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  king  of  the  terrestrial  globe  degndet 
woman  as  much  as  he  can  for  the  sake  of  employing  her  for  hi<  own  profit^ 
or  pleasure,  as  a  beautiful  domestic  animal.  People  desire  to  have  in  her 
only  an  instrument  of  multiplication,  or  a  means  of  sensual  enjoyment 

But  the  ancient  slaves  sometimes  avenged  themselves  on  the  despotism 
of  their  masters.  The  slave  of  modern  society  always  avenges  herself,  and 
that  innocently,  without  dreaming  of  doing  so,  oy  following  the  fatal  ten- 
dency to  which  we  have  ourselves  impelled  her.     Let  me  show  you  how. 

We  desire  above  all,  that  woman  should  be  faithful  to  her  husband.  But, 
as  the  husband  has  not  time  to  make  himself  beloved,  which  would  render 
fidelity  easy  and  charming,  as  it  would  rec^uire  a  certain  amount  of  effort  on 
his  part  to  create  in  her  that  true  virtue  which  is  only  the  flower  of  culti- 
vated reason,  we  find  it  more  economical  to  confine  her  education  to  a  rcli-' 
gious  society  of  the  sciences,  not  excepting  the  science  of  life,  animated  by 
the  purest  and  most  ardent  zeal  for  the  interests  of  Heaven.  We  hope 
that,  trained  in  this  school,  the  young  girl  will  carry  into  the  world  a  pro- 
vision of  angelic  ignorance  proof  against  all  temptations. 

The  same  father  who  tells  with  pride  the  success  of  his  son  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  is  still  more  proud  to  be  able  to  say  to  his  son-in-law,  **  I  give 
you  a  little  angel  who  has  never  been  out  of  the  convent,  who  has  seen 
nothing,  who  knows  nothing,  an  actual  treasure  of  ignorance  !  " 

Thus  reason  two  thirds  of  the  French  people,  if  I  may  believe  the  lart 
exhibit  of  the  situation  of  the  Empire.  Two  thirds  of  the  young  girls  of 
our  country  are  educated  by  nuns,  members  of  the  religious  orders,  worthy 
of  all  respect,  but  without  any  other  evidences  of  capacity  than  their  vowi 
of  obedience. 

If  the  education  of  these  children  had  been  confided  to  pious  mothers  of 
a  family,  devotees  even  if  you  will,  but  of  an  enlightened  devotion,  with 
minds  cultivated  by  study  and  free  from  peurile  superstitions,  the  young 
maiden  would  carry  into  her  domestic  life  a  sweet,  amiable,  and  attractive 
sanctity.  She  would  have,  no  doubt,  a  little  more  religion  than  her  hu»- 
band,  nevertheless,  the  two  married  partners,  illuminated  by  the  same 
light,  would  share  in  common  a  fund  of  mutual  ideas.  Reason  more  ma- 
ture in  the  case  of  the  one.  Faith  more  lively  in  that  of  the  other,  would 
give  rise  only  to  one  of  those  fugitive  shadows  which  love  and  habit  would 
easily  dispel. 

But  between  the  College  in  which  we  educate  our  sons,  and  the  Convent 
in  which  we  educate  our  daughters,  there  is  more  than  a  shadow  ;  there  tt 
a  barrier. 

This  poor  little  beauty,  who  has  seen  everything  on  a  small  scale,  aw 
has  envied  more  than  once  the  enervating  suavities  of  a  monastic  life,  wakes 
up  some  fine  morning  in  the  arms  of  a  lawyer  who  reasons,  of  an  Exchai^ 
agent  who  calculates,  or  of  a  soldier  who  swears.  Perhaps  it  is  not  B»* 
months  since  she  wrote  to  her  parents  on  a  sheet  of  paper  all  covered  with 
mystical  emblems,  to  announce  to  them  her  ardent,  irresistible  vocation  K>f 
the  nunnery.    What  a  change  !    Behold  her  totally  at  sea,  and  her  husbao** 
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no  less  so  than  she.  Everything  he  says,  everything  he  does,  shocks 
r,  or  at  least  frightens  her.  For  himself,  he  cannot  help  finding  her  silly, 
d  shrugging  his  shoulders  at  all  the  fanciful  prejudices  she  shows,  and  all 
c  little  practices  of  which  she  has  formed  a  habit.  Love  reconciles  every- 
ing  till  the  last  quarter  of  the  honey-moon ;  but  afterwards  ?  Every 
inday  morning,  every  Friday  at  meal  time,  every  day,  on  the  subject  of  a 
ocession,  of  a  sermon,  of  a  book,  of  a  robe,  more  or  less  raised  ;  in  rela- 
>n  to  everything,  in  relation  to  nothing,  they  exclaim  with  acrimony  that 
ey  have  not  been  suitably  educated  for  each  other. 
The  more  the  young  girl  has  profited  by  her  education,  the  more  difficult 
ill  it  be  to  establish  a  durable  peace.  Even  her  virtues  at  length  will 
tcome  causes  of  aversion,  and  the  husband  who  esteems  her,  who  loves 
jr  dearly,  who  cannot  help  respecting  and  cherishing  her  as  the  mother  of 
s  children,  will  go  to  seek  elsewhere  virtues  less  celestial,  and  prejudices 
ss  aggravating. 

See  how  women,  the  best  born,  the  most  gifted,  the  most  highly  endowed, 
emselves  often  contribute  very  innocently  to  the  destruction  of  the  family. 
Fathers  will  some  day  comprehend  that  the  young  lady,  being  neither 
ore  depraved  nor  more  foolish  than  her  future  husband,  should  learn  the 
.me  truths,  pursue  the  same  objects,  and  found  her  virtues  upon  the  same 
ason.  To  give  the  fair  sex  a  good,  solid,  rational  education,  would  result  in 
lubling  the  army  of  Progress,  in  strengthening  the  ties  of  home,  and  in 
jstroying  that  society  outside  of  the  marriage  relation,  the  half-world 
tmi'fnonde)  of  the  younger  Dumas,  which  increases  terribly. 
Whose  fault  is  it  1  A  boy  without  fortune  finds  an  employment,  an  occu- 
tion  useful  to  others  and  to  himself;  he  supports  himself;  often  he  accu- 
ulates  a  capital.  A  girl  without  money  has  only  one  resource,  one  indus- 
(T,  one  possible  business.  Hence,  this  prostitution  which  overwhelms  us. 
"  It  is  unavoidable  1 "  say  the  philosophers  of  the  police.  "  We  have 
en  organized  something  normal  and  semi-official  in  the  interest  of  Morals. 
le  administrative  and  regulated  debauchery  which  we  cherish  beneath 
r  wings  is  a  safety-valve.  The  excess  of  the  passions  of  the  people  thus 
ikes  its  escape.  Without  this  precaution  maidens  of  good  family  would 
t  be  safe  in  the  street."  Is  it  still' worth  while  to  refute  this  old,  cynical 
radox  .^  It  is  one  of  those  common  forms  of  falsehood  which  every  one 
[>eats  and  nobody  believes.  Do  you  not  know,  good  people,  that  all  the 
:es  are  brothers  .^  that  in  corrupt  societies  rape  is  not  in  inverse  ratio, 
.t  in  direct  ratio  to  prostitution  1  That  both  have  their  source  in  the  bru- 
lity  of  the  passions,  the  impatience  for  enjoyment,  and  the  relaxation  of 
e  moral  bond  ?  that  politeness,  courtesy,  respect  for  a  young  defenceless 
rl,  fly  for  shelter  to  the  honest  and  patriarchal  little  towns,  whose  pave- 
ents  have  never  been  sullied  by  prostitution  ?  No  !  it  is  not  in  the  inter- 
it  of  good  morals  that  the  police  resign  themselves  to  tolerate  the  wicked. 
.  is  because  prostitution  is  a  necessary  fruit  of  the  social  tree  as  it  is 
lanted,  with  its  top  downward,  and  its  roots  in  the  air.  It  is  because  half 
million  girls  without  fortune,  without  husband,  without  moral  education, 
without  talent,  or  without  openings  for  the  exercise  of  their  talent,  have  no 
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other  available  capital  than  their  bodies,  and  if  3rou  would  prevent  them 
from  selling  themselves,  you  must  either  feed  them  or  kill  them. 

I  am  assured  beyond  doubt  that  the  population  of  our  country  has  ceased 
to  increase  for  some  years  past.  This  period  of  stoppage  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  an  epidemic.  But  we  have  had  neither  plague,  nor  cholei^  nor 
famine  ;  the  epidemic  is  in  our  morals.  With  a  few  rare  exceptions,  every 
woman  of  pleasure  dreads  maternity  as  a  bankruptcy  of  her  person,  a  niio 
of  her  business.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  increasing  corruption  of  our 
morals  in  Paris  and  in  our  large  cities,  reduces  the  amount  of  population, 
or  the  effective  army  of  Progress.  There  will  never  be  too  many  men  b 
the  world  ;  there  will  never  be  men  enough.  Every  existence  is  a  good  in 
itself,  since  Being  and  Good  are  identical.  Let  us  add  that  an  individual 
can  produce  by  his  labor  more  than  he  consumes  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
wants,  and  consequently  that  each  birth  augments  the  living  capital  of 
society.. 

Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  counteract  all  the  vices,  all  the  prejudices, 
and  even  all  the  laws  which  tend  to  make  population  diminish. 

Emile  Augier  has  summed  up  in  a  celebrated  verse,  "  We  can  give  our- 
selves the  luxury  of  a  boy,"  a  prejudice  of  our  middle  class.  The  richest 
and  most  moral  men  of  the  present  day  think  that  they  act  like  good  citi- 
zens and  good  fathers  when  they  limit  the  number  of  their  posterity.  They 
consider  it  a  duty  not  to  beget  more  children  than  they  can  enrich.  If  they 
simply  conformed  to  nature,  like  the  day  laborer  who  follows  his  instinct, 
they  would  give  more  men  to  society,  and  men  more  useful  ;  that  is  to  say, 
more  active.  We  will  add  that  they  would  belter  insure  the  happiness  d 
their  children  by  pushing  them  forward  on  the  road  of  fortune,  than  by  for- 
nishing  them  with  the  means  of  living  without  work. 

The  retrogressive  law  of  the  8th  of  May  1816,  which  1830  and  1848 
have  failed  to  abrogate,  adds  every  year  a  surplus  to  the  cUfni-mondc^  and 
contributes  its  part  to  the  decrease  of  population.     What  is  Marriage?   A 
contract  by  which  the  man  engages  to  protect  his  wife,  and  the  woman  prom- 
ises to  be  faithful  to  her  husband.     If  one  of  the  two  contracting  parties 
violates  plighted  faith,  it  restores  the  liberty  of  the  other  ;  this  is  evidently 
true.     A  husband  betrayed  by  his  wife  becomes  as  free  as  if  he  hid  never 
said  **  yes."     He  becomes  a  widower,  and  no  power  can  forbid  his  forming 
another  union.     The  wife,  against  whom    the  tribunals  have  pronounced 
a  divorce,  resumes  her  maiden  name.     She  is  excluded  from  marriage  for 
ever  after.     She  has  proved  herscll  incapable  of  fulfilling  her  engagementSi 
and  society  does  not  permit  her  to  go  on  and  betray  another  man.    The 
children,  if  there  arc  any,  remain  with  the  party  who  was  not  to  blame* 
The  same  law  applies  with  equal  rijjjor  to  the  husband  who  has  grossly  m3i" 
treated  his  wife.   Such  is  the  dictate  of  common  sense  and  of  the  legislatti** 
of  1792,  and  of  the  true  Code  Napoleon.     Such  is  the  case  in  Englat^^ 
Germany,  Russia,  Poland,  Sweden,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  even  Belgin** 
Why  has  France  .substituted  for  a  law  so  just  and  decent  the  ridiculo*^ 
"  separation  of  person  ? "     Why  does  a  woman  convicted  of  adultery  ^^""^ 
into  the  gutters  the  honorable  name  of  her  husband  ?   Why  is  the  betray*^ 
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if  be  wish  to  supply  his  children  with  a  second  mother,  compelled 
mistress  ?  Why  does  she,  who  is  no  longer  his  wife,  retain,  three 
miles  away,  the  singular  privilege  of  presenting  him  y/ith  heirs ! 

Because  the  legislature  of  1816  thought  they  saw  a  contradiction 
the  Code  Napoleon  and  a  text  of  the  Evangelist  This  text  (xix 
)  is  subject  to  controversy ;  to  such  constructions  that  all  protest* 
many  catholics  interpret  it  less  narrowly  than  we.  But  if  it  were 
)st  dazzling  perspicuity,  it  would  constitute  only  an  article  of  faith ; 
exert  no  action  upon  a  practical  and  modern  code  of  laws, 
ire  the  expression  of  the  public  reason  at  a  given  moment  of  his- 
s  in  their  very  essence  to  be  subject  to  perpetual  amelioration,  in 
•n  as  Humanity  progresses  and  the  idea  of  the  good  becomes  more 
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ve  marvel  at  Plutarch's  fair  fame,  still  so  charming  and  so  re- 
,  or  over-estimate  the  surpassing  merits  of  his  writings?  It 
>  I  read  as  if  none  before,  none  since,  had  written  lives,  as  if 
:  were  entitled  to  the  name  of  biographer,  such  intimacy  of  in- 
his  laying  open  the  springs  of  character,  and  through  his 
portraying  his  times  as  no  historian  had  done  befcre :  not 
^en,  in  the  more  living  way  of  dialogue  with  his  friends. 
5  morals  are  a  statement  of  the  virtues  to  all  times.  And  I 
;  list  of  his  lost  writings,  not  without  a  sense  of  personal 
one  to  me,  with  emotion  akin  to  what  the  merchant  might 
erusing  the  bill  of  freight  after  the  loss  of  his  vessel.  Her- 
esiod,  Pindar,  Leonidas,  Scipio,  Augustus,  Claudius,  Epami- 
minds  of  mark,  all  these  and  other  precious  pieces  gone  to 
)m  :  his  Books  on  the  Academy  of  Plato,  and  the  Philosophers 
ly  more  of  this  imperial  freight,  to  be  read  by  none  now.  Still 
mains  so  much  to  be  grateful  for  ;  so  many  names  surviving 
tuate  virtue  and  all  that  is  splendid  in  fame,  by  his  own.  I, 
am  his  debtor,  not  for  noble  examples  alone,  but  for  the  por- 
the  possibilities  of  virtue,  and  all  that  is  dearest  to  friendship, 
tractive  pages.  It  is  good  exercise,  good  medicine,  the  read- 
is  books,  good  for  to-day,  as  in  times  it  was  preceding  ours, 
reading  for  all  times. 

A.   BrONSON  AlCOTT. 
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NOTES. 

THE  OLD  PROTEST  CONTINUED. 

A  New  Protestation  has  arisen  to   answer  the  question, 
How  long  shall  we  distrust  our  own  methods  ? 

If  we  believe  in  freedom,  our  method  will  correspond. 

How  to  propagate  good,  by  despotism,  is  well  understood, 
and  the  world  is  full  of  missionaries. 

How  to  propagate  good  by  freedom,  nobody  seems  to  know. 
Scarce  a  missionary  that  can  keep  the  faith. 

Protestation  should  be  a  living  protest  against  interference. 
Let  the  mind  have  its  range.  It  will  come  home  laden  with 
treasures,  and  replenish  the  old  homestead  with  immortality. 

There  are  signals  that  denote  the  revival  of  such  decision 
and  earnestness  as  initiated  the  Reformation. 

We  say  the  Reformation,  but  Reformation  is  an  old  story. 
It  began  with  the  world. 

When  man  a2:)peared,  he  said,  I  can  improve  on  this. 

He  began  his  experiment  upon  his  neighbor,  and  got  into 
trouble.  • 

His  neicrhbor  turned  Protestant. 

Every  generation  is  plunged  anew  into  the  old  controversy. 
Every  individual  must  take  it  up. 

In  spite  of  ourselves,  with  all  deference  to  the  missionary  zeal 
nor  so  rife  among  liberals,  which  would  turn  catholic  and  buildi 
we  are  reminded  that  the  conditions  of  growth  are  as  yet  mainl) 
protestant. 

From  the  beginning  life  is  in  bondage,  struggling  for  emat*' 
cipation  from  external  powers.  The  struggle  is  the  conditio^ 
of  continuance  and  growth.  Where  the  struggle  ends,  l£^^ 
ends. 

liverybody  who  has  risen  in  the  world  likes  to  remember  tl 
humble  origin.  It  is  something  to  be  proud  of  See  what  a  di 
tance  I  have  placed  between  what  I  was,  and  what  I  am ! 

Who  believes  that  if  creation  had  been  arrested  when  tl 
Gorilla's  organism  was  accomplished,  the  achievement  woi 
have  been  as  complete  a  triumph  as  it  is  with  the  symmet:::  ^ 
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and  proportion  of  the  human  form  ?    Gorillas  asleep  in  their 
nests  in  the  overgrown  forests.     The  earth  running  to  waste. 

The  Gorilla  has  now  in  good  measure  given  up 'the  contest, 
but  doubtless  the  first  young  man  that  appeared  was  flayed 
alive. 

But  God  could  not  think  of  resting  with  no  more  companion- 
able an  offspring  than  Barnum's  last  great  wonder  with  its  un- 
iUumined  eye  and  sluggish  heart.  He  would  choose  the  keeper 
of  the  beast  rather  —  though  on  the  understanding  or  promise 
of  great  improvement. 

God  must  either  produce  beings  who  could  endlessly  repro- 
duce themselves  as  higher  intelligences,  or  prepare  the  way  for 
a  new  species. 

No  one  can  imagine  such  a  programme  for  the  Creator  as 
this :  God  made  the  round  ball  we  call  earth,  then  thought  he 
would  cover  it  with  grass  and  flowers  ;  afterwards  he  bethought 
himself  and  made  animals  of  different  sizes  and  fashion,  from 
a  whim  to  see  what  odd  and  strange  things  he  could  do,  and 
finally  made  man  from  a  bright  after-thought.  On  the  con- 
trary then,  we  say  :  The  globe  is  nothing  but  man.  Its  whole 
history  is  inexplicable  without  the  human  Ideal  animating  it, 
from  its  first  twirl  in  space.  Its  vitality  is  the  human  spirit. 
God  disappearing  to  come  forth  as  man.  God  lost,  as  it  were, 
till  found  again  in  man's  success. 

Animate  creation  with  the  idea  of  man  as  it  purport  and 

destiny,  and  it  is  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  trace  his 

pedigree  to  the  first  faint  formations  making  their  gestures  of 

self-conscious  life.    Then  Spirit  began  with  feeble  pulsation  its 

career  for  liberty. 

Xt  was  Protestant  from  that  day  forth. 

Nothing  could  prevent  the  advent  of  man,  for  in  all  things 
!>oIc3w  him  his  Spirit  was  striving,  an  unsatisfied  Garibaldi, 
iecrlaring  for  "  Reason  or  Death." 

^But  the  liberated  body  was  only  a  new  beginning.   How  keep 
t  ?       How,  rather,  get  possession  of  it  ?     Now  it  keeps  him, 
s  him.     It  is  Mother-Church  to  him,  Catholic,  shuts  out 
Jight,  prohibits  reason,  cultivates  the  senses,  sells  indulgen- 
and  finds  him  a  willing  customer, 
^sire  is  not  satisfied.   Something  beyond.   Something  more. 
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It  is  the  Spirit  still  asserting  itself  The  Luther  with  its  the- 
ses of  a  nobler  existence,  commanding  the  re-formation. 

The  Eternal  City  —  the  capital  of  the  earth . —  is  Reason. 

But  the  Reasoners  are  cowardly,  and  camp  without  the  walls, 
waiting  some  wonder  from  the  sky  to  deliver  the  city  into  their 
hands. 

We  hear  the  cry :  Reformation !  There  has  been  none.  Prot- 
estant faith  is  bad  faith.  Protestantism  is  compromise.  It 
breeds  corruption.  Deceit,  hypocrisy,  shuffling  for  luck,  dou- 
ble dealing  in  every  way  characterize  it  It  is  without  intellect- 
ual or  moral  economy.  It  lives  from  hand  to  mouth  ;  provides 
nothing  for  the  morrow,  yet  fails  to  deal  righteously.  It  is  spir- 
itually bankrupt.  Jesuitism  ?  Nigh  every  protestant  has  become 
a  disciple  of  that  on  his  own  account" 

It  is  an  ungracious  protest  to  hurl  within  the  protestant  camp. 
But,  what  if  it  be  true  t 


THE    SHAKE   OF   A    DEACON'S  FAITH. 

(Inspiration  acts  not  on  a  man's  words,  not  on  a  man^s  though t3»  but  on  the 
man  himself,  so  that  he,  by  his  awn  spontaneity^  under  the  impulse  of  the  HoIt 
Ghost,  conceives  certain  thoughts  and  gives  utterance  to  them  in  certain  words, 
both  the  words  and  the  thoughts  receiving  the  peculiar  impress  of  the  mind  which 
conceived  and  uttered  them,  and  being  in  fact  just  as  really  his  own  as  they  could 
have  been  if  there  had  been  no  inspiration  in  the  case. 

The  devout  Christian  no  more  needs  an  external  proof  of  the  truth  and  divinity 
of  the  New  Testament  than  Elijah  needed  a  metaphysical  proof  of  the  existence  of 
God  when  he  was  ascending  to  heaven  in  his  chariot  of  fire  ^  Prof,  Sfowe,) 

His  Protest. 

FERGIVE  me,  Sir,  fer  makin'  free 
To  tell  ye  thet  we  don't  agree  : 
Fer  I  don't  s'port  man's  liberty 

To  speak  fer  Ghost 
"  By  his  own  spontaneity," 

Or  innermost; 

Thet 's  takin'.  Sir,  tew  dang'rous  ground 
Ef  Paul  inspir'd  wuz  goin'  round 
A  nat'ral  man,  an'  jest  ez  sound, 

No  outside  provin', — 
Then,  wy  mayn't  modern  folks  be  found 

Thet  Ghost  is  movjn*  ? 
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This  new-light  way,  it  'pears  to  me^ 
O'  provin'  things  internally, 
Runs  mighty  close  to  heresy. 

Whar  goes  the  Book, 
Wen  ev'ry  chap  is  set  scot  free, 

To  hev  his  look? 

Can  human  eyes  prove  wut's  divine, 

An'  cry,  "  Good  Lord,  here 's  truth  o'  thine  I " 

An'  pick  it  out  o'  ev'ry  line. 

An'  word  from  word  ? 
No  radikler  talk  in  this  mad  time 

Wuz  ever  heard.  • 

Thet  puts  the  Bible  on  a  level 
With  all  the  books  bom  o'  the  devil. 
An'  clears  the  way  fer  skeps  to  cavil,  • 

An'  show  their  wit, 
An'  poke  their  fun,  thet  can't  unravel 

The  myst'ry  Writ. 

Pray,  Sir,  take  keer ;  we  '11  lose  thet  Book  : 
Ef  once  New  Testament 's  fersook. 
Then,  Old  goes  tew,  from  which  you  took 

Good  'Lijah's  proof 
Thet  God  wuz  waitin'  on  him  to  look, 

'Bove  archin'  roof 

Oh,  Sir,  ye  've  gin  my  faith  a  shakin'. 
Set  heart  an'  head  an'  soul  a  quakin,' 
Ye  've  drop'd  the  Book  —  on  which  I  'm  stakin' 

A  heavenly  hope  — 
Clean  down  to  airth  an'  human  makin'. 

An'  cut  the  rope. 
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His  After  Experience. 

O !  such  a  fix  my  mind's  ben  in', 

I  fear'd  a  fit  o'  rig'nal  sin,' 

E'en  though  I  'd  ben  safe  bom  agin 

Thet  awful  night  I 
Jest  then  I  saw  thet  *t  wuz  your  lamin^i 

Hed  brought  "^  New  Light" 
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An'  takin'  courage,  up  I  bore, 
I  put  my  foot  agin  the  door, 
But  walkin'  on  to  try  'n  explore, 

Tum'd  straight  back  skitin\ 
Afearin'  ef  I  venter*d  more, 

Whar  I  'd  be  lightin'. 

Fer,  walkin'  in 't  the  way  aint  clear, 
A  stumblin'  'bout  I  feel  so  queer, 
An'  can't  git  rid  o*  old-style  fear, 

I  hear  a  click, 
My  eyes  bung  out  an'  round  they  peer 

To  see  ef  'ts  Nick. 


His  Warning. 

Now,  anser  square,  Prefessor  Stowe, 
Ef  you,  like  'Lijah,  hed  to  go 
To  heav'n  this  blessed  minute  O, 

How  would  ye  tell. 
The  fiery  lookin'  chariot  O, 

Want  own'd  in  —  ? 

Imagin,  Sir,  —  I  really  pray  it,  — 
Thet  ugly  word !  I  could  n't  say  it ; 
Fer  on  a  time  my  soul  did  slay  it 

Dead  ez  it  could  be ! 
My  rhyme's  enough,  thet  duz  betray  it, 

Ez  ye  '11  agree. 

But,  sayin'  soberly  a  word, 

How  would  ye  tell,  wen  it  occurr'd 

Fust  time,  't  want  Nick  instead  o'  Lord 

Thet  call'd  ye  hence  ? 
Fer  who  it  wuz  't  would  be  absurd 

To  say,  ez  whence. 

Afore  ye  thar  '$  a  fiery  chariot, 
An'  bosses  fiery  hitch'd  to  carry  it : 
Wut  could  persuade  on  ye  to  many  it, 

An'  resk  yourself? 
Ef  you  wuz  I,  ye  'd  try  to  Rarey  it. 

An'  test  the  elf. 
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Fer  Elf's  ez  sly  ez  any  fox, 

An'  plays  good  game  o'  orthodox, 

£z  best  o'  US ;  then  flicks  his  locks 

(y  sulphur  lit, 
An'  whiff!  ye  go  — ye  silly  folks— 

To  fiery  pit 

Ef  he  should  think  't  wuz  a  case  t*  require, 

In  giff  he  'd  turn  to  chariot  o'  fire, 

An'  say,  "  Fer  Heav'n  I  "  but,  wut  a  liar !  — 

£z  sed  of  old  ; 
He  '11  whirl  ye  down,  an*  never  higher, 

An'  you  '11  be  sold. 

True  Chrbtian,  Sir,  must  keep  suspectin'. 
An'  never  let  one  hour's  neglectin* 
To  watch  an'  pray,  spile  his  detectin' 

The  wiles  o'  foe  ; 
Ef  he  would  keep  his  soul  perfectin', 

To  hev'n  to  go. 


His  Postscript. 

When  you,  Prefessor,  wuz  a  quotin' 

Thet  'Lijah  up  the  sky  went  fioatin', 

D'  ye  think  the  children  round  him  spordn' 

His  lack  o'  hairs, 
Hed  proof  thet  'twuz  their  God  wuz  votin' 

Them  food  fer  bears  ? 


THE   FREE   COMMONWEALTH. 

'T^HE  possibility  of  a  Free  Commonwealth  is  a  dream  the 
-*-  world  steadily  renews.  No  disaster  is  sufficient  to  establish 
despair.  The  fathers  might  permit  the  faith  to  die  out,  but  the 
children  fan  it  into  flame,  persuaded  that  it  will  bum  forever. 
Asa  dream  it  is  poetry  ;  all  rhythm  and  melody.  It  is  a  society 
of  men  and  women  agreeing  to  an  equality  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges, the  wise  laws  they  promulgate,  as  if  by  magic,  execute 
themselves,  like  musical  instruments  played  upon.ftardM^windi 
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The  material  of  which  the  Ideal-dream  is  built  shines  with 
perfection,  and  is  clothed  with  divine  attributes.  Human  na- 
ture is  divinized  to  construct  it ;  or,  speaking  more  real,  it  is 
taken  at  its  best.  It  is  called  on  for  the  grandest  fetes,  and  the 
call  intimates  no  doubt.  Details  are  dropped,  no  account  made 
of  friction.  What  we  regard  and  delight  in  is  the  result  If 
that  is  desirable,  it  is  possible.  L^aith  rests  here  invincible  and 
unwavering. 

Such  faith  led  the  pioneers  to  America.  The  land  that  lay 
across  the'  perilous  sea  was  an  inviting  Eden.  If  they  could 
only  get  there  !  Illusion  vanished  as  they  touched  the  shore. 
Getting  there  was  nothing.  When  they  stood  upon  the  unbroken 
soil,  perils  and  disappointments  begun.  They  were  here  with 
the  new  continent.  Here — but  now  they  have  both  it  and 
themselves  to  fashion  anew.  Can  they  hold  fast  their  dream, 
their  plan,  their  purpose,  and  do  the  work  ! 

The  fathers,  like  their  sons,  had  to  contend  against  them- 
selves ;  and  did  so  with  partial  success.  If  we  would  know  what 
the  fathers  were,  we  may  consider  what  we  are  ourselves.  Who 
sees,  or  insists  upon  seeing  the  entire  harmony  of  his  own  prin- 
ciples ?  Who  is  consistent  ?  Who  can  even  interpret  his  own 
dream  ?  Who  believes  his  own  dream  and  confesses  it  from  hour 
to  hour  ?  Who  does  not  meet  his  strong  accusers  every  day  ?  Bad 
blood — call  it  that  as  well  as  anything  —  contests  each  step. 
We  triumph  somewhat  and  make  our  way  in  spite  of  it.  So 
did  the  fathers.  But,  no  matter  what  they  did.  The  dream 
is  not  lost.  It  remains  to  lead  men  on.  It  is  being  more  fully 
developed.  Not  alone  the  idea  itself,  but  our  methods  of  work- 
ing. We  know  better  its  significance,  we  can  adopt  with  more 
advantage  the  proper  ways. 

A  Free  Commonwealth  actually  existing  would  assume  pro- 
portions of  which  we  have  scarcely  yet  an  outline.  It  is  one 
thing,  and  something,  to  say — freedom.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  say  what  freedom  means.  But,  to  have  the  dream,  is  virtu- 
ally to  possess  the  inheritance.  The  old  text  may  read  as  well : 
Where  the  vision  is,  the  people  will  not  perish. 

Every  day  brings  some  little  tract  or  pamphlet,  written  by 
some  one  who  has  been  working,  and  working  hard,  to  develop 
and  apply  the  national  Idea  to  society.    Ver)-  many  such  come 
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from  the  West,  which  is  a  good  omen.  New  England  lapses 
into  respectability :  Boston,  for  instance,  in  which  so  many 
heresies  are  supposed  to  be  hatched.  There  is  not  within  the 
limits  of  the  country  a  community  less  tolerant  of  independ- 
ent thought,  than  this  same  good  city.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  heretics  have  become  notorious  here.  Boston  fights  them 
—  in  these  days,  has  a  more  polite  and  tender  manner,  but 
the  same  intent  —  until  they  win  their  way  to  popular  favor, 
or  die  off,  and  then  pockets  their  fame.    Such  is  Boston.     The 

*  free  West,'  we  are  told,  is  doing  better.  And  yet,  there  is  a 
certain  appropriateness  in  applying  here,  the  common  adage, 

*  Opposition  is  the  life  of  business.'  If  one  cares  Httle  for 
Boston,  Boston  will  do  one  good. 

The  composing  of  the  pamphlets,  to  which  I  referred,  is  often 
done  by  writers  over  and  above  their  daily  avocations.  A 
shoemaker,  who  is  not  obliged  to  put  all  he  knows  into  a 
pegging-machine,  writes  at  night  by  the  flicker  of  his  lamp,  a 
treatise  on  government,  and  perchance,  makes  excellent  head- 
ivay  with  his  thoughts,  if  not  with  his  diction.  He  knows  —  as 
we  all  know  —  how  easily  he  can  brush  that  up  when  he  gets  to 
heaven.  A  printer,  sets  up  through  the  day  the  columns  of 
some  weekly  paper ;  at  night,  his  own  rational  views  on  Relig- 
ion ;  puts  his  little  book  to  press  himself;  modestly  sends  it 
forth  as  **  A  Few  Thoughts,"  &c.,  —  its  burden  being  :  Religion 
in  America  must  prove  to  be  devotion  to  the  principles  of  a 
better  Humanity,  in  which  the  people  may  hold  shares  each  to 
any  amount,  and  all  be  made  the  better  off,  by  virtue  of  intelli- 
gence, and  the  sentiment  of  a  common  weal  everywhere  diffused. 

Success  to  the  shoemaker,  who  puts  his  soul  into  his  trade, 
and  into  current  maxims  to  sweeten  and  brighten  the  age ! 

Success  to  the  printer ! 

Political  problems  offer  themselves  first.  They  always  have 
had,  and  will  have,  precedence.  They  are  more  readily  debated. 
People  love  to  construct  machinery.  They  can  stand  off  and 
look  at  it.  They  hiow  that  it  will  do  great  things,  for  it  runs 
on  2i  great  principle.  Of  course  a  good  machine  will  run,  no 
doubt  of  it,  and  will  do  certain  kinds  of  work.  But  McCor- 
niick's  reaper  will  not  plough.  Each  machine  is  sufficient  to  its 
own  ends.     Political  machinery  will  do  its  own  work,  after  its 
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own  fashion.  You  are  not  so  certain  of  its  steady  confbnnitj 
to  any  great  principle,  it  being  constructed  of  men.  It  is  on 
that  account  more  difficult  to  manage.  HappUy,  the  ends  of 
American  civilization  are  not  dependent  upon  it,  run  it  as  bod* 
or  as  well,  as  you  may.  It  will  turn  out  self-government  of  no 
very  high  order.  There  is  somewhat  above  and  more  than  Sen- 
ators and  Presidents, 

"  E'en  better  than  Prime  Ministers." 

It  was  a  fine  piece  of  satire,  I  think,  when  Jesus  told  the  people 
he  could  tear  down  their  Temple,  and  build  one  again  just  as 
good  in  three  days.  Of  course  he  would  not  have  bothered 
himself  to  that  extent.  But  he  could  thus  well  express  the  little 
value  he  placed  on  what  it  stood  for. 

The  Free  Commonwealth  is  otherwise  constructed.  The 
problem  at  heart  is  not  political.  Its  product  is  not  machinery. 
Most  any  machinery  will  answer  the  emergency.  The  worst 
can  be  turned,  on  a  pinch,  to  very  high  ser\'ice.  If  so  there  be 
a  will  behind  it  rightly  ordered  the  way  is  clear.  We  have 
found  that  slaves  can  owe  emancipation  to  an  Autocrat,  quite 
as  much  as  to  a  President.  We  have  found  that  a  Republic  • 
will  do  just  as  damnable  things  as  a  Monarchy,  or  an  Empire. 
The  *  majority'  can  rule  with  as  much  tyranny  as  one  man. 

Amidst  the  general  clamor  for  political  reforms  it  is  cheer- 
ing to  find  so  much  attention  turned  to  what  we  call  "new 
views,"  which  refer  to  that  on  which  the  world  steadily,  with 
groans  and  agonies,  with  hopes  and  aspirations  unutterable, 
longs  to  rest  and  be  at  peace  : 

Character. 

To  this  point  the  discussion  ever  returns.  Not  characters,  but 
•Character.  What  is  man  ?  How  is  he  made }  Or,  will  he  make 
himself — only  permit  him.^  -Is  it  not  time  to  let  our  heroes 
for  most  part  rest ;  time  to  deal  somewhat  with  the  heroic  it-  . 
self  .^  *  Comparisons  are  odious/  Our  heroes  all  have  their 
dross.  Why  sum  men  up  and  say,  here  is  one  who  had  w 
many  good  traits,  so  many  bad  ?  What  do  we  know }  We  may 
sketch  the  faintest  line,  then  stop  and  rub  it  out  It  is  poor 
business  to  pry  so  closely  into  each  other's  accounts  to  give 
►credit  or  debit.     Hands  off,  and  mind  your  affairs.     One  wants 
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neither  your  blame  or  your  praise  so  thickly  spread.  To 
go  about  the  streets  of  the  world  and  cry,  O  you  are  a  saint  I 
O  you  are  a  sinner  1  Is  it  not  a  sad  occupation  ?  Most  men 
are  saints.  Most  men  are  sinners.  Let  us  agree  to  it,  and, 
as  of  old  God  did,  so  may  we  wink  at  short  comings,  while 
we  steadily  bear  up  and  move  on.  Let  us  agree  that  we  are 
all  bad,«all  that  ever  walked  on  the  earth,  with  no  single  excep- 
tion, and  turn  our  worship  to  the  Ideal  Some  say,  God.  Yet 
God,  Character,  Ideal,  are  but  the  Ideal-Man.  And  so  it  is  that 
our  religion  comes  to  deal  with  the  properties  of  Humanity. 

But  the  Free  Commonwealth  is  only  built  up  as  the  Ideal 
character  is  incarnated  in  flesh  and  blood.  As  the  people  share 
this  common  wealth  of  character,  progress  is  made,  and  one  of 
the  results  chiefly  to  be  prized,  appears :  the  progress  is  up- 
ward, not  simply  forward.  The  old  figure  of  running  a  ract^ 
often  misleads.  There  is  not  so  much  running  to  be  done,  as 
growing.  The  criticism  on  the  past,  and  on  the  present,  is,  the 
endless  running  and  squabbling  for  place  and  advantage,  en- 
couraged on  by  the  whole  drift  of  our  religions.  A  religion  of 
hero-worship  is  no  longer  fit  to  be  urged.  The  very  conditions 
which  make  a  hero  possible,  are  those  which  deprive  him  of  the 
disposition  for  such  worship.  The  world  is  a  democracy — if  it 
please.  One  man  may  depend  on  principles,  be  swayed  and 
moved  by  ideas,  if  he  does  but  realize  it,  as  well  as  another.  In- 
asmuch as  he  does  not,  he  is  shorn  of  his  own  strength. 

If  one  could  be  permitted  in  any  private  simple  way  the  sur- 
prise and  pleasure  of  meeting  the  superior  persons  whose  mem- 
ories floats  down  the  stream  to  every  time !  But  to  have  their 
feme  peddled  out,  their  virtues  trafficked  in,  their  examples 
turned  into  receipts,  and  to  be  expected  to  make  and  shape  one's 
self  accordingly  ;  is  the  machinery  which  self-respect  likes  to 
break  in  pieces  and  tumble  into  the  ditch.  One  needs  some 
margin,  I  may  say,  for  experiment  Let  over-anxious  friends 
rest  their  perturbed  spirits,  or  perturb  them  to  more  advantage, 
in  finding  out  some  secret  of  their  own. 

The  first  vote  the  Puritans  passed  after  they  landed  was,  that 
each  man  build  his  own  house. 

Teaching  by  example  has  its  limits.  Every  person  may  con- 
sider himself  to  be  an  arsenal  of  God's  power,  and  insist  upon 
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his  opportunity  ;  that  he  shall  not  be  hindered  ;  that  he  is  called 
to  a  higher  service  than  bare  imitation.  He  may  say  of  every 
hero  the  world  has  furnished,  "  Before  he  was,  I  am,  though  he 
were  a  hundred  times  the  perfect  being  you  declare.  He  shall 
have,  as  others,  my  natural  affection,  which  is  its  own  keeper ; 
I  need  not  to  unlock  the  door.  Not  because  he  did,  will  I  do ; 
not  because  he  has  done,  do  I  believe  that  I  can  do.  Though 
he  and  all  beside  had  failed,  and  utterly,  yet  still  would  I  say, 
it  shall  be  done.*'     Thus  humanity  declares  its  responsibility. 

It  is  here  that  the  idea  of  self-government  is  to  be  realised, 
in  making  men  feci  the  binding  force  of  reason  and  right  prin- 
ciples ;  setting  these  before  the  claims  of  any  person  however 
superior  ;  above  the  chance-fortunes  of  a  popular  election  ;  above 
the  considerations  of  place  in  society.  What  is  society  ?  It 
might  be  very  much.  It  is  very  little  to-day.  But  it  is  amen- 
able to  the  same  reason  at  last.  It  depends  upon  precisely 
this  very  breaking  up  into  persons  for  its  peaceful  unity.  The 
worship  of  the  Ideal,  its  authority  over  the  soul,  draws  mankind 
together.  '  At  a  certain  depth,  all  hearts  are  one,'  all  minds  are 
one.  We  are  united  by  some  common  dependence.  If  we  were 
not  alike,  we  could  have  lasted  but  the  one  generation.  In 
proportion  as  this  likeness  does  not  appear,  we  fight.  Christi- 
anity has  not  run  so  wide  the  mark  in  repeating,  We  arc  made 
one  in  Christ.  Had  it  learned  with  equal  respect  the  wise  doc- 
trine of  Paul,  *  Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye  be  reprobates,*  there 
would  be  less  need  for  the  protest.  But  its  Christ  has  not  stood 
for  this  common  term.  Associated  with  a  particular  person,  it 
became  a  tradition,  an  external  bond  of  union  to  distract  the 
attention,  turn  the  eye  outward,  away  from  the  real  point  of 
unison  ;  so  that  in  looking  at  Jesus,  for  example,  you  do  not 
see  him,  but  only  a  figure  ;  to  see  him  you  must  look  through 
the  medium  of  that  you  hold  in  common  ;  that  which  made  him, 
and  which  makes  you,  makes  all.  daily,  more  and  more  into 
one  brotherhood  ;  less  confessed  with  the  lips  than  by  the  silent, 
active  reverence  —  the  common  Ideal  of  Man  —  God!  Well 
might  the  old  notion  of  a  mediator  between  God  and  Man  drop 
out  of  date.     God  is  mediator  between  man  and  man. 

During  the  war  I  heard  a  thrilling  discourse  by  an  old  slave 
woman,  who  had  escaped  into  a  free  State.     Huddled  in  one 
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little  room  were  some  dozen  of  her  kindred,  fugitives  from  bond- 
clage,  sharing  the  hospitalities  of  one  less  outwardly  unfortunate. 
After  telling  her  story,  which  was  the  story  of  her  race,  its  trials 
in  America,  she  said,  pausing  for  a  moment :  "  But — Thar  is 
somethin'  in  here  to  'pend  on  that  aint  in  me  alone.  It 's  in  all 
de  worl*  alike.  An'  that 's  my  hope."  On  the  mount  of  her  suf- 
ferings she  was  preaching  the  universal  religion,  the  existence 
of  the  Free  Commonwealth,  and  her  faith  was  never  surpassed. 

— ■-  \y 

SENTENCES  FROM  THE  TALMUD.* 

He  who  gives  charity  in  secret  is  greater  than  Moses  himself. 

The  birds  in  the  air  even  despise  the  miser. 

The  house  that  does  not  open  to  the  poor,  shall  open  to  the 
Physician. 

He  who  marries  for  money,  his  children  shall  be  a  curse  to 
him. 

Hopor  the  sons  of  the  poor ;  it  is  they  who  bring  science  into 
splendor.  • 

Rather  be  thrown  into  a  fiery  furnace,  than  bring  any  one  to 
public  shame. 

Hospitality  is  the  most  important  part  of  divine  worship. 

To  slander  is  to  murder. 

When* the  thief  has  no  opportunity  for  stealing,  he  considers 
himself  an  honest  man. 

One  eats,  another  says  grace. 

A  dog  away  from  his  native  kennel,  dares  not  to  bark  for 
seven  years. 

The  sun  will  go  down  all  by  himself,  without  your  assistance. 

God  created  everything  in  its  proper  season.  He  created 
worlds  upon  worlds,  and  destroyed  them  one  after  the  other, 
until  He  created  this  world.  He  then  said,  *  This  pleases  me, 
the  others  did  not.' 


A   CASE    OF   LETTING  JESUS   REST. 

The  Third  Unitarian  Society  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  proposed  to  name  their  new 
chapel  for  Rev.  A.  P.  Putman,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Saviour.  But  he  de- 
clined, giving  as  a  reason,  that  he  is  opposed  to  naming  a  Christian  church  after 
any  man.    We  think  he  is  right  — Christian  Register, 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  good  work  is  progressing  in  such  un- 
expected quarters. 

*  Quarterly  Review. 
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Lectures  on  the  Incarnation,  Atonement  and  Mediation  of  tbb 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.    By  Chauncey  Giles. 

Lectures  on  the  Nature  of  Spirit,  and  op  Man,  as  a  Spiritual 
Being.    By  Chauncey  Giles. 

To  those  who  desire  to  know  the  average  current  belief  of  the  so-called 
New  Church,  without  laboring  hard  to  get  at  it,  and  without  searching  vwy 
deeply  into  the  grounds  of  it,  we  can  recommend  these  two  small  volumOi 
one  of  ninety-four,  the  other  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  pages.  Bfc 
Giles  writes  in  an  easy  way  for  people  who  like  to  have  things  made  aey* 
As  a  controversialist  he  is  neither  deep  nor  acute  ;  and  he  exhibits  only  the 
usual  amount  of  appreciation  and  fairness  in  dealing  with  his  adversaricSi 
Perhaps  he  displays  rather  less  capacity  for  understanding  the  beliefs  of  , 
the  popular  religion,  than  the  older  school  of  Unitarians  did  —  which  is  not 
setting  his  merits  in  that  regard  very  high.  In  proportion  as  he  differs,  he 
misrepresents  ;  following  the  established  misrule  of  all  Christendom.  We 
should  say  of  **  the  rest  of  Christendom,"  did  he  not  here  and  there  speal^ 
as  we  are  glad  to  have  him  speak,  of  Christianity,  as  a  system  which  the 
New  Church  had  abandoned. 

His  claims  to  respect  as  an  interpreter  of  the  Bible  do  not,  in  our  jod^ 
ment,  exceed  those  we  must  allow  him  as  a  controversialist.  The  Exegesis 
of  the  first  mentioned  book,  is  distinguished  by  that  steadfast  disregard  of 
the  rules  of  rational  criticism  which  all  Swedenborgian  divines  cultivate. 
And  as  he  has  no  need  to  resort  to  the  doctrine  of  correspondences,  bat 
quotes  texts  as  anybody  else  might  quote  them,  his  application  of  Biblical 
passages  appears  little  short  of  childish  to  one  who  has  been  educated  ifl 
the  art  of  modern  criticism.  A  text  with  him  is  a  text,  wherever  found, 
and  is  to  be  taken  literally,  whatever  the  connection.  His  attempt  to  prtwe 
by  Scripture  that  Jesus  and  Jehovah  are  the  same  person,  is  simple  cvca  to 
foolishness.     None  but  the  very  young  would  be  convinced  by  it. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Giles  eminent  as  a  philosopher.  He  says  a  good  deal  abort 
"laws"  and  "principles,"  he  goes  through  the  motions  of  reasoning,  he 
uses  frequently  such  words  as  "  prove,"  "  demonstrate,"  *'  show,"  but  hii 
Jaws  and  principles  seem  for  the  most  part  to  be  the  rudimental  belief*  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  his  reasoning  consists  largely  of  the  use  » 
forced  analogies,  and  we  should  rarely  do  him  injustice  by  substituting  the 
word  "  assert  "  for  the  words  **  prove  "  and  "  demonstrate,"  whenever  they 
occur.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  deplorable  piece  of  argument  than 
that  by  which  Mr.  Giles  deduces  the  necessity  for  a  "  spiritual  substance* 
from  the  gradual  perfecting  of  organization  in  the  successive  forms  of 
ated  being.     No  Darwinian  ever  made  so  light  of  a  chasm  as  he. 

Mr.  Giles's  merits  are  those  of  an  expositor ;  not  perhaps  of  Swed^ 
borg ;  some  disciples  would  not  probably  concede  to  him  a  high  place  thi 
but,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  of  Swedenborgianism,  a  somewhat 
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ferent  thing  we  have  discovered.    What  he  has  to  say  is  said  plainly, 
directly,  sincerely,  in  good  English.     His  style  is  that  of  current  literature, 
flowing  and  unaffected,  sometimes  beautiful.     His   aim  is   to  make  his 
hearers  or  readers  understand  his  meaning.     His  pages  are  not  overloaded 
with  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Swedenborg.     He  is  copious  in  illustra- 
tions which  illustrate  his  text  without  misleading  his  audience.     Of  the 
doctrines  exhibited  by  Mr.  Giles  in  these  volumes,  we  cannot  say  much  by 
reason  of  our  limited  space.    A  great  deal,  and,  it  seems  to  us,  a  great  deal 
the  best,  of  what  they  contain  is  held  in  common  with  multitudes  of  thought- 
ful people  in  the  Liberal  Sects.   Their  peculiarities  do  not  recommend  them 
altogether,  either  on  the  score  of  reasonableness  or  of  spirituality.    Indeed, 
they  appear  to  run  in  some  respects  counter  to  both,  as  of  course  they  must 
if  they  run  counter  to  either  ;  for  spirituality  and  rationality  are  equivalent 
and  convertible  terms.     The  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  have 
a  high  reputation  in  some  quarters  for  spirituality ;  but  their  reputation  for 
rationality  does  not  stand  so  eminent ;  which  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion 
that  they  are  rather  sentimental  than  spiritual.     At  all  events  they  seem  so 
under  Mr.  Gileses  interpretation.     His  endeavor  appears  to  be  to  meet  the 
common  demand  for  tangibility  in  faith  ;  to  bring  matters  of  belief  within 
the  reach  of  sensible  apprehension.     The  doctrine  of  the  Lord,  the  Incar- 
nation, the  Atonement,  the  Salvation,  has  little  advantage  in  point  of  rea- 
sonableness over  the  Orthodox  doctrine,  of  which  it  sounds  like  a  distant 
reminiscence  ;  while  it  has  not  the  same  inevitable  justification,  in  the  fun- 
damental premises  of  a  theological  system.     And  when  he  writes  about  the 
Nature  of  Spirit,  Man  as  a  Spiritual  Being,  Man  in  the  World  of  Spirits, 
Man  in  Heaven  and  Man  in  Hell,  he  succeeds  in  presenting  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  a  manner  much  more  likelv  to  attract  fanciful  and  sensuous,  than 
broad  and  philosophical  minds.     Wilkinson  somewhere  remarks  that  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  everlastingly  grateful  to  Swedenborg  for  making  the  Bible 
a  picture  book.     In  the  same  sense  the   lovers  of  pictorial  religion,  the 
dwellers  in  a  pictorial  universe,  the  childlike  people  who  require  to  have 
the  seven  heavens  in  miniature,  and  the  Father  God  in  human  shape  at 
their  elbow,  must  feel  indebted  to  such  books  as  those  that  Mr.  Giles  pro- 
duces.    Thoughts  of  great  beauty  no  doubt  there  are  in  his  pages ;  fine 
reaches  of  intellectual  perception ;   truths  of  rich  import ;   statements  of 
moral  and  spiritual  laws,  remarkably  clear  and  comprehensive.     The  chap- 
ters on   Death,  Resurrection,  Judgment,  contain  admirable  suggestions, 
suitable  for  minds  of  any  calibre  and  culture  ;  but  these,  as  we  have  said, 
are  not  strictly  peculiar  to  the  New  Jerusalem  Dispensation.   They  existed 
before  its  coming,  and  still  exist  outside  of  its  circumference.    The  ming- 
iiD]^  of  these  delicate  and  high  intuitions  with  the  narrow  literal  and  rather 
austere  dogmatics  of  the  system,  gives  to  it  a  strange  inharmoniousness  of 
coloring,  as  if  two  systems  were  pieced  together.     The  New  Jerusalem 
Cfaurch  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  "broad"  or  "liberal"  churches. 
It  prides  itself  on  its  ecclesiastical  remoteness  from  other  bodies.    It  culti- 
vates, too,  a  spirit  of  sectarianism,  which  is  singularly  out  r>X  lr**oing  with 
the  ia^me  of  spirituality  it  has  by  some  unaccounfible  DM  This, 
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likewise,  the  readers  of  Mr.  Giles's  books  will  perceive.    Some  irill  take 
delight  in  it,  others  will  not  o.  B.  F. 

There  are  books  that  should  be  read  only  to  make  an  acquaintance  widi 
the  author ;  and  that  of  Dr.  Jennings  *  is  perhaps  one  of  them.  One  thinks 
better  of  his  time  on  finding  that  it  has  room  for  a  man  so  utterly  good,  even 
though  Mhe  confessed  a  little  dry. 

The  spirit  of  his  book  is  so  excellent  that  we  regret  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing it  anything  else  but  praise.  Our  suspicion  is  that  the  author  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  addressing  social  religious  meetings  ;  and  the  style  of 
thought  and  speech  current  among  "brethren  of  the  church,"  does  not  al- 
ways pass  at  par  value  in  the  intellectual  market  of  *'  the  world." 

The  work  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  upon  Spirit  Degeneracy,  its 
nature  and  remedy,  and  the  second  upon  Physical  Degeneracy.  Some  p<»- 
tions  of  the  former  might  have  dated  from  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
era.  We  find  here  the  spirit  of  those  who  "left  all  and  followed  Christ"; 
of  whom  none  said  that  "  aught  of  the  things  he  possessed  were  his  own, 
but  they  had  all  things  in  common."  Here,  too,  is  the  same  spiritual  pa- 
thology,—  a  world  dead  in  sin,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Devil,  for  whose 
rescue  God  became  flesh,  and  died  upon  the  cross.  And  with  the  ancient 
believers.  Dr.  J.  has  the  same  looking  forward  to  the  speedy  coming  of 
Christ  to  set  up  his  kingdom  upon  the  earth.  This  event  he  confidently 
expects  to  take  place  in  the  -next  century.  His  expectation  based  (from 
"  the  human  point  of  view,"  he  explains)  u{y)n  what,  will  the  reader  conjec- 
ture ?  Why,  upon  tlie  incontestable  prevalence  of  the  great  law  of  selfish- 
ness !  To  the  mere  "  worldly"  mind  this  logic  may  not  seem  convincing; 
but  it  has  convinced  Dr.  Jennings. 

The  desire  of  happiness,  he  tells  us,  is'so  controlling  in  the  human  breast, 
that  when  men  perceive  happiness  to  be  attainable  only  by  a  ri^/U  course, 
both  with  regard  to  themselves  and  others,  they  will  instinctively  pursue 
such  course.  In  short,  the  desire  of  happiness,  when  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened, will  lead  to  the  extinction  of  selfishness.  Satan  having  cast  out  Satan 
after  this  fashion,  Christ  will  appear,  the  millennial  age  having  arrived 
already. 

From  "the  divinity  station,"  —  whatever  they  may  mean,  —  he  bases  his 
hope  upon  the  providence  of  God  as  developed  by  the  result  of  the  late 
war,  a/ii/ upon  the  efforts  of  the  American  Temperance  Union  Should  wc 
smile  here,  Dr.  Jennings  would  never  be  able  to  understand  why. 

The  second  part  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  diseases  upon  "  orthopathic  "  principles.  Nature  always  moves  in  a 
right  direction  :  this  the  starling-point  of  "  orthopathy."  Cholera,  fever, 
plague,  are  only  disturbances  in  the  system,  when  Mother  Nature  tries  to 
set  things  to  rights.  Like  the  spiritual,  the  natural  world  is  in  a  bankrupt 
condition,  —  though  Nature  always  moves  in  a  right  direction  !    The  great 

*  The  Tree  of  Life,  &c.     By  Isaac  Jennings,  M.  D.    New  York  :   Miller  &  Co, 
publishers.     1S67. 
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mmanity  is  but  half  ntaliied  ;  bo  that  wiien  any  oil  is  made  by 
mces  for  any  annsual  outlay  of  force,  Nature  has  to  rally  recnilts 
iirectioDs  r  the  most  distant  points  miut  fumish  their  qnotas  to 
emergency.  Accordingly  while  she  centres  all  her  forces  upon 
important  points,  rebellion  is  rampant  in  the  provinces.  The 
it  is  that  the  old  Dame  is  proud  as  well  as  poor,  and  will  accept  of 
no  quarter.  "Hands  off!"  she  cries  to  ^  kindly  intruders,  and 
upon  every  helpful  effort  by  a  longer  process  of  cure. 
principle  of  Private  Property  is  that  form  of  selfishness  which  Dr. 
at  the  bottom  of  all  spiritual  evil,  so  the  use  of  stimulants  pro- 
"  natural "  evil.  Whiskey,  tobacco,  coffee,  tea,  animal  food,  spices 
"away),  are  the  Devil's  agents  in  devitalizing  this  poor  humanity, 
pening  the  way  to  all  diseases  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  When  these 
exorcised,  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  will  no  more  say,  "  1  an 
he  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  arising  from  the  regenerated 
will  be  established.  Children,  being  no  more  bom  in  sin,  will  at- 
iill  stature  of  perfect  men,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death  1  We 
the  Doctor  the  justice  to  say  that  all  this  is  advanced  in  a  tone  of 
:hable  gravity  and  dryness  ;  indeed,  to  our  ear,  with  somewhat  of 

man  led  man  out  of  paradise,  it  would  seem  fitting  that  she  sfaoold 
back.  But  alas.  Dr.  Jennings  says  she  must  take  leave  of  him  at 
;  for  into  the  new  earth  woman,  as  such,  cannot  enter  I  Fnon 
ity "  comes  effeminacy,  .which,  though  highly  esteemed  among 
.n  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God. 

ssing  bluntly  our  judgment  upon  the  work,  we  should  say  that 
ree  of  Life  contains  some  science  and  some  nescience,  —  some 
id  more  of  that  which  we  forbear  to  name,  nonsense.  There  is 
ictical  suggestion  in  it  about  food  and  warm  flannels,  rest,  patience, 
,  and  domestic  service,  etc.  But  we  value  it  chiefly  as  material  for 
ure  Disraeli,  who  shall  write  upon  the  Curiosities  of  Enthusiasm. 
A.  s.  w. 


IiLL  *  approaches  all  subjects  with  such  gravity  and  considerate- 
ghs  them  with  a  deliberation  so  conscientious,  andstates  his  judg- 
lucidly,  that  his  very  tone  persuades.  Practical  questions  in  par- 
e  treats  excellently.  Here  he  never  &i]s  to  give  what  may  be 
e  best  average  opinion  of  the  time,  strengthened  by  all  the  aida 
rge  knowledge,  wide  experience,  sustained  interest  and  rare  con- 
f  thought,  can  afford.  In  pure  speculation  we  esteem  him  lesa. 
we  cannot  help  thinking  him  mistaken  in  accrediting  himself  with 
ve  ability.  He  has  logical  power,  without  a  trace,  so  Eur  aa  we 
of  metaphysical  subtilty  and  insight ;  and  therefore  when  writing 

rtations  and  Discussions.  By  John  Stuait  MiB.  In  Four  VoIdomi.  Vol. 
ton !  William  V.  Spencer.  1867. 
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about  the  mind  he  thinks  it  his  task  to  compose  mind  mechanically  out  of 
somewhat  other  than  itself.  In  the  present  volume,  hovrever,  he  deals  but 
little  with  metaphysical  problems.  D.  a.  w. 

The  Hermitage  and  other  Poems.    By  Edward  Rowland  Sill.    New 
York :  Leypoldt  &  Holt     1868.    pp.152. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Sill  was  lately  a  member  of  the  Divinity  School 
in  Cambridge,  with  the  intention  of  "  studying  for  the  ministry."  We  con- 
gratulate him  that  he  appears  in  this  volume  to  anticipate  the  tardy  pro- 
cesses of  that  institution,  and  is  actually  ministering  to  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  his  fellowmen.  He  need  not  covet  a  pulpit  His  singing-robe  is 
more  convenient  than  a  surplice,  which  sadly  hampers  the  wxarer,  and 
sometimes  throws  him  down.  Once  at  an  ordination  we  tried  to  pass  an 
excellent  brother  who  sat  in  the  pulpit  swathed  and  bandaged  by  a  moiC 
formidable  surplice.  As  he  struggled  feebly  to  get  his  legs  disengziged,  be 
whispered :  "  Confound  it,  I  can  never  get  out  of  these  things."  Alas, 
never.  It  pinions  the  mind  as  well  as  the  legs  :  and  a  great  many  amiable 
brethren  are  so  completely  cocooned  that  no  visible  gesture  transpires. 

Mr.  Sill's  muse  has  a  liberal  and  promising  movement  This  is  the  first 
volume  of  a  quite  young  man  :  but  it  contains  many  verses  that  bid  us  hope 
a  great  deal  from  a  maturity  which  will  be  built  out  of  such  fine  elementii 
Such  a  poem,  for  instance,  as  the  one  entitled  **  Weather  Bound,"  is  not 
particularly  profound  in  sentiment,  but  it  is  full  of  a  true  sea- feeling,  and 
the  lines  are  robust.  They  move  off  freely  of  their  own  will,  and  are  cot 
encumbered  with  epithets.  All  through  the  volume  Mr.  Sill  avoids  that 
early  fault  of  poets  to  keep  characterizing  their  facts  and  feelings  by  a 
variety  of  adjectives  that  encumber  the  movements.  He  is  not  florid  nor 
sickly  sweet.  And  he  has  definite  moods  which  claim  expression.  "The 
Dead  President  "  ranks  among  the  very  best  verses  that  have  been  penned 
on  Abraham  Lincoln's  death.  j.  w. 
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APRIL,    1868 


E    DOCTRINE    OF    PRE-EXISTENCE    AND    THE 
FOURTH  GOSPEL. 

VE  long  desired  that  some  author,  competent  to  the  task, 
lid  give  us  a  book  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  a  work  of  art :  not, 
,  that  it  can  be  maintained  that  this  remarkable  production 
tten  with  a  completely  conscious  artistic  purpose,  —  that  the 
was  fully  aware  of  a  dramatic  intent,  and  always  perfectly 
sod  the  line  which  separated  the  real  from  the  imaginaiy 
rork.     Rather  is  it  to  be  said  that  the  spirit  of  the  Chris- 

whtch  dictated  the  work,  and  of  which  it  may  be  pronounced 
lest  and  purest  literary  expression,  was  itself  essentially  dra- 
that  it  was  striving  to  put  into  tangible  and  living  form  some 
ith  of  which  it  had  caught  an  entrancing  glimpse,  but  which 

too  large  for  its  intellectual  and  spiritual  comprehension, 
eer  and  character  of  Jesus  had  dimly  suggested  the  spiritual 
s  and  destiny  of  humanity.  Thoughts  which  the  human  soul 
I,  in  Greece,  in  E^pt,  in  Persia,  had  been  struggling  to  Utter 
ing  itself  out  of  its  own  consciousness,  found  themselves  some- 
bodied  in  his  character  and  tangibly  represented  in  his  career, 
m  these  thoughts  —  thoughts  of  the  human  soul  concemingits 
ritual  relations  and  destiny  —  working  upon  the  fragmentary 
hical  chronicles,  traditions,  and  belteis  which  two  or  three 
ions  had  gathered  around  the  life  of  Jesus,  came  the  Fourth 

hall  not  find,  therefore,  the  full  spiritual  significance  of  this 
ful,  mystical  book,  which  combines  with  such  perfect  art  the 
d  the  transcendental,  fact  and  philosophy,  until  we  come  to 
not  as  the  biography  of  Jesus,  but  a&  (tuf  ^og^»f^by  of  human- 
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it}'.  As  an  historical  narrative  of  what  Jesus  said  and  did,  it  is  (I  for 
one  have  no  longer  a  question),  unreliable,  untrue.  But  as  a  drama 
of  the  human  soul,  of  which  Jesus  is  made  the  representative  and 
hero, — of  the  human  soul  born  out  of  eternity  into  time,  bom  of 
the  Infinite  Spirit  in  finite  flesh,  descending  to  earth  to  bring  celes- 
tial light  in  the  place  of  darkness,  to  contend  with  evil,  to  organize 
good,  to  bring  comfort  to  misery  and  sorrow,  and  to  lift  the  world 
through  infinite  toil  and  sacrifice  into  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven, —  conceived  thus.,  the  book  is  a  master-piece  of  religious  lit- 
erature, and  filled  with  the  finest  spiritual  truth.  True,  its  author,  writ- 
ing out  of  the  Messianic  Christian  consciousness  of  his  lime,  natu- 
rally concentrated  in  the  personality  of  Jesus,  the  accepted  Messiah, 
the  absolute  spiritual  truths  which  he  perceived ;  yet  taking  as  he  did 
the  spiritual  side  of  the  Messianic  consciousness,  of  which  tendenqr 
he  was  in  fact  the  culmination,  his  work  is  so  far  removed  from  the 
necessities  of  literal  history  as  to  be  quite  lifted  off  of  the  solid 
ground  of  actual  events  into  the  region  of  spiritual  imagination;  and 
facts  and  traditions,  instead  of  being  used  to  portray  a  real  character, 
are  shaped  to  express  the  author's  idea :  and  so  he  wrote  wiser  than 
he  knew, —  wrote  the  biography  of  the  Messianic  human  soul  rather 
than  that  of  the  Nazarene  Messiah. 

Interpreting  the  Fourth  Gk>spel  with  this  large  meaning,  its  con- 
tents become  exceedingly  rich  in  spiritual  suggestiveness,  and  its 
theory  of  spiritual  genesis  and  authority,  which  it  limits  to  one  persoOi 
may  be  extended  to  cover  the  human  race.  Not  one  man  alonc^ 
but  humanity  is  born  of  God.  What  was  actual  of  Jesus  is  possible 
for  all.  Nay,  things  which  seem  to  us  incredible,  impossible,  when 
related  of  one  man,  become  possible  and  not  difficult  to  compreheixl, 
when  extended  to  all  men.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
should  generate  and  inspire  only  one  being ;  it  is  not  hard  to  believe 
that  it  should  generate  and  inspire  a  race.  Hard  to  believe  that  the 
Divine  Word  should  once  be  made  flesh  ;  not  hard  to  believe  that  it 
is  constantly  being  made  flesh,  and  dwelling  among  us  even  now,  so 
that  we  behold  its  glor}%  full  of  grace  and  truth.  Hard  to  believe 
that  God  visited  once,  for  a  few  years  in  person,  one  small  spot  on 
this  globe  ;  not  hard  to  believe,  nay,  impossible  not  to  believe,  that 
He  is  always  present  over  the  whole  globe,  with  the  whole  race  of 
mankind.  Hard  to  believe  that  one  person  has  been  singled  out  as  a 
favored  child,  for  special  and  exceptional  intercourse  with  Deity,  and 
for  receiving  from  Him  miraculous  communications  authoritative  fat 
the  race ;  not  hard  to  believe  that  humanity  is  ever  in  direct  coift' 
munion  with  the  Supreme  Being,  drawing  from  Him  through  its  natiBli 
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ties  dally  inspiration  and  sustenance,  and  finding  in  Him  its 
ant  law  and  oracle  of  life. 

1 1  wish  in  this  essay  to  select  one  point  from  the  spiritijal  phi- 
•hy  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  presents  the  key  of  the  whole, 
show  how  this  is  applicable  not  only  to  Jesus,  but  to  mankind, 
key-thought  is  the  doctrine  oi  Pre  existence^  or  tlu  souPs  eternity^ — 
[1  is  stated  so  clearly  in  the  Proem  of  the  Gospel,  and  which  ap- 
»  constantly,  either  expressly  or  by  implication,  throughout  the 
.  The  doctrine  is  often  attributed  to  Jesus  himself;  as  in  the 
s,  "  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven ; "  or 
le  prayer,  "  Glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self  with  the  glory 
i  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was ;"  or,  more  clearly  still,  in 
terse,  weighty  sentence,  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am."  It  may  be 
sstion,  I  am  aware,  whether  these  are  the  real  utterances  of  Jesus. 
]  see  not  why  he  may  not  have  so  spoken,  and  that,  too,  without 
ling  any  exceptional  and  supernatural  position  for  himself.  AVheth- 
)wever,  he  actually  uttered  these  sayings  or  not  is  a  matter  of  little 
mt  moment.  The  important  thing  to  consider  is  that  there  was 
in  his  life  which  suggested  the  possibility  of  such  words  from  hu- 
lips,  and  which  impelled  his  dramatic  biographer  to  describe  his 
ir  from  such  a  stand-point  as  to  make  words  like  these  the  natu- 
xpression  of  the  character  he  was  portraying.  I  have  no  diffi- 
in  supposing  Jesus  to  have  uttered  these  and  similar  sayings 
seem  to  claim  a  pre-existent  state  :  for  I  do  not  find  that  he 
by  claimed  anytliing,  whatever  the  opinion  of  his  biographer  may 
been,  which  is  not  to  be  accorded  to  the  human  race. 
>us  stands  not  alone  as  witness  to  this  doctrine  ;  though  perhaps 
represented  as  appropriating  it  personally  with  a  stricter  fidelity 
e  spiritual  philosophy  included  in  it  than  any  other  human  being, 
genius  is  ever  of  one  kindred.  Poet  and  prophet  interpret  each 
'.  And  we  may  find,  perhaps,  the  best  commentary  on  those 
ical  sayings  of  Jesus  that  imply  an  anterior  state  of  existence,  in 
uniliar  verses  of  Wordsworth^s  Ode  on  Immortality  ; — 

"  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting : 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star. 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  Cometh  from  afar : 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God  who  is  our  home." 

109, 1  believe,  asserted  this  doctrine  of  the  human  soul ;  asserted 
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it  in  some  way  of  himself.  But  no  truth,  seen  intuitively  by  the  sod, 
can  be  explained  witliout  loss  to  one  who  does  not  so  see  it,  but 
must  have  it  proved  by  the  understanding.  And  so  it  is  that  many  of 
the  great  thoughts  of  Jesus,  which  in  his  consciousness  opened  out  of 
eternal  springs  and  were  as  broad  as  the  universe,  shrivel  in  the  dry 
hands  of  critics  and  commentators  into  the  narrow  and  offensive  dog- 
mas we  find  in  the  creeds.  Sometimes  the  ver}'  words  he  used  to 
condemn  an  error  in  his  own  age,  have  been  made  authority  for  per- 
petuating the  same  error  as  an  established  doctrine  of  Christendom  m 
all  ages  since.  And  of  this  practice  there  is  no  more  striking  illustra- 
tion than  the  theological  use  which  has  been  made  of  such  sentences 
as  those  already  quoted ;  sentences  which,  it  is  claimed,  prove  the 
supernatural  character  of  Jesus,  the  Trinity,  and  I  know  not  what 
else.  Yet  how  simple  and  natural  the  explanation,  if  we  bear  in 
mind  Jesus'  belief  in  the  eternity  of  the  soul. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  most  remarkable  of  these  sayings  which  im- 
ply an  existence  before  the  birth  of  the  body, —  "  Before  Abraham 
was,  I  am."  Could  not  a  natural  human  being  have  said  that  ?  The 
Jews  were  continually  bringing  up  the  laws  of  Moses,  the  authority  of 
Abraham,  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  as  arguments  against  the 
freedom  with  which  Jesus  thought  and  acted.  But  conscious  of  cany- 
ing  within  himself  an  older  authority  than  all  these,  the  eternal 
law  of  God,  he  brushed  these  all  away,  and  boldly  asserted  the  m^ 
esty  of  his  own  soul,  the  inherent  dignity  of  man,  as  above  all  outward 
laws,  institutions,  traditions,  all  external  authority  whatsoever.  Did 
they  accuse  him  of  violating  the  Sabbath  ?  The  Sabbath,  he  replied, 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.  Did  they  complin 
that  his  disciples  transgressed  the  tradition  of  the  elders  by  eating 
with  unwashen  hands  ?  Why  do  ye,  he  asks  in  response,  transgress 
the  commandment  of  God  by  your  tradition  ?  Did  they  appeal  to 
him  to  act  as  arbiter  in  questions  of  dispute  ?  Who,  he  says,  made 
me  a  judge  over  you  ?  Why  judge  ye  not  of  yourselves  what  is  right? 
In  like  manner,  when  the  jealous  Jews  imagined  that  Abraham  was 
degraded  by  the  boldness  with  which  Jesus  asserted  his  owti  authority, 
filled  with  tliis  same  thought  of  the  birth-right  majesty  and  independ- 
ence of  the  soul,  he  replied  to  their  taunting  question,  "  Hast  thou,  not 
yet  fifty  years  old,  seen  Abraham  ? "  "  Speak  not  to  me  of  the  au- 
thority of  Abraham  ;  what  Abraham  tiiought  or  did  is  no  law  for  WJ 
thought  and  act  to-day ;  I  am  before  all  laws,  covenants,  traditions^ 
religious  institutions  and  creeds,  before  all  authorit}'  and  antiqui^of 
great  names,  —  nay,  before  Abraham  was,  I  am  : "  which,  noting  fte 
subtle  difference  in  tlie  verbs  of  the  original  [j'BVBCdcu  —  to  become; 
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iipdi  —  to  be]  not  shown  in  the  common  translation,  we  may  para- 
phrase thus  :  "  Before  Abraham  was  born  in  time  existed  those  eternal 
principles  of  life  from  which  I  draw  and  in  which  I  have  my  present 
being." 

Such,  I  believe,  is  the  true  interpretation  of  these  and  all  kindred 
words  of  Jesus.  He  spoke  them  not  of  himself  alone,  and  claimed 
not  thereby,  as  the  critics  say,  an  exceptional  personal  existence  before 
his  appearance  on  earth ;  much  less  did  he  refer  to  the  plan  of  God, 
so-called  in  our  impotent  theologies,  by  which  he  was  predestined  from 
all  eternity  to  be  the  Messiah, —  nothing  so  narrow  and  dogmatic  as 
this  did  he  mean  by  such  words  :  but  he  uttered  them  of  the  common 
human  soul,  and  they  are  as  broad  and  universal  in  their  inclusive- 
ness  as  humanity.  They  came  not  from  any  consciousness  of  an  in- 
dividual pre-existence,  nor  of  a  personal  origin  and  authority  differ- 
ent from  that  of  all  other  human  beings,  but  out  of  the  vast  depths  of 
his  own  natural  manhood,  reaching  down  to,  and  rooted  as  it  was,  in 
the  eternal  being  of  God.  So  deeply  conscious  was  he  of  the  real 
source  of  the  truth  and  power  that  were  in  him,  and  of  his  vital  con- 
nection thereby  with  the  Infinite  Life,  that  he  felt  his  own  nature  to 
be  but  a  growth  and  flowering  out,  like  a  summer's  plant,  from  the 
perennial  root  oi  God's  eternal  substance.  And  if  his  experience  in 
this  regard  seem  to  us  supernatural,  is  it  not  because  ours  is  unnatu- 
ral, abnormal,  falling  short  of  the  rich  capacities  and  promise  of  our 
natures  ?  If  his  life  be  exceptional,  it  is  only  because  the  majority  of 
mankind  lead  such  surface-lives  that  they  seldom  sound  the  mysterious 
depths  where  the  springs  of  their  being  first  gush  up,  and  so  drink  but 
rarely  of  the  divine  fountain  of  life  at  first  hand.  When  we  do  not  feel 
the  truth  welling  up  in  our  own  souls,  we  weakly  depend  on  external 
help,  dipping  our  shallow  cups  into  the  cisterns  filled  by  the  great 
prophets  of  the  past,  and,  in  the  drought  of  our  own  spiritual  natures, 
trying  to  keep  our  religion  alive  by  artificial  watering.  Ordinarily  our 
devotion  runs  so  low  that  we  can  only  repeat  in  our  worship  the 
Scriptures  of  a  past  religious  age  instead  of  making  Bibles  of  our  own. 
Thus  those  sublime  thoughts  of  Jesus  concerning  his  union  with  God 
and  the  eternal  precedence  of  the  inward  law  of  truth  to  all  external 
and  temporal  authority,  and  the  majestic  dignity  and  faith  with  which 
he  uttered  the  truth  and  relied  upon  it  above  all  things  else,  have 
seemed  to  the  world  superhuman  ;  but  only  because  they  were  more 
thoroughly  and  deeply  human  than  any  continuous  experience  which 
the  majority  of  mankind  have  yet  reached.  And  hence  when  Jie  pro- 
claimed the  eternal  sovereignty  of  the  soul,  its  independence  of  time 
and  space  and  persons,  speaking  emphatically  out  of  the  riches  of  his 
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own  experience,  his  words  have  been  read  as  a  claim  to  an  exceptional 
and  supernatural  mode  of  existence ;  and  upon  the  brave  sentence 
which  he  uttered  for  the  full  enfranchisement  of  the  human  soul  and 
its  entire  emancipation  from  all  personal  authority  save  that  of  God 
within,  has  been  framed  the  scheme  of  theology  which  makes  his 
own  person  the  central  figure  of  religion,  and  enslaves  all  souls  to 
his  personal  dominion.  But  through  all  the  confused  babbling  of  the 
creeds,  through  the  conflicting  cries  of  the  sects,  one  saying,  1  am  of 
Paul,  another,  I  am  of  Apollos  ;  or,  I  am  of  Calvin,  or  Wesley,  or  Fox, 
or  Swedenborg,  or  Channing, —  through  all  the  varieties  of  attempts 
for  eighteen  hundred  years  to  fix  the  person  of  Jesus  in  the  world's 
plan,  we  may  hear  his  clear  voice  to-day  sounding  across  the  centu- 
ries to  every  soul  of  man, —  "  Before  Channing,  or  Swedenborg,  or 
Fox,  or  Wesley,  or  Calvin,  or  Paul,  or  Abraham  —  nay,  before  I  was^ 
thou  artJ' 

The  authority,  then,  upon  which  Jesus  relied,  and  upon  w^hich  every 
true  prophet  before  and  since  has  relied,  is  an  autliority  residing  in 
the  human  soul  itself.  They  have  pointed  for  their  commission  to 
something  there,  independent  of  any  external  event  or  power,  inde- 
pendent of  birth,  independent  of  the  ages, —  something  before  time 
and  commensurate  with  eternity.  What  is  the  source- and  nature  of 
this  authority  ?  This  is  the  question  wliich  the  science  of  religion  is 
to-day  everywhere  solicited  to  answer. 

It  is  plain  that  there  arc  two  factors  which  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  human  nature  ;  an  infinite  and  a  finite,  a  spiritual  and  a  mate- 
rial, an  eternal  and  a  temporal.  The  finite  and  temporal  factor  is 
manifest  in  those  limitations  and  necessities  which  are  imposed  upon 
us  by  our  earthly  and  material  existence.  It  appears  in  our  physical 
natures,  in  our  bodily  affections  and  appetites,  in  all  the  economic 
details  of  daily  life,  in  mere  ofiices  of  prudence  and  conventionality, 
and  the  common  routine  of  the  lower  understanding's  work.  All 
these  things  seem  to  grow  out  of  our  present  mode  of  being,  and  may 
be  escaped  from,  perhaps,  when  we  have  done  with  life  on  earth.  It 
is  possible,  perhaps  probable,  that  the  soul  will  always  have  some  form 
of  body  and  some  material  limitation  and  affections.  It  is,  at  least, 
certain  that  this  finite  factor,  and  consequently  limitations  and  neces- 
sities of  some  kind,  must  enter  here  and  always  into  the  life  of  every 
being  that  is  less  than  the  Infinite.  But  these  have  relation  to  time,  and 
are  subject  to  change, —  now  taking  this  form,  now  that,  —  yet  always 
ascending  in  form  and  giving  larger  freedom  of  nature  (as  we  may  sec 
in  the  types  of  existence  below  man)  as  the  scale  of  being  ascends. 

But  over  and  above  all  change,  independent  of  all  limitations  of 
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time  and  matter,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  accidental  and  fluctuating 
relations  of  individual  existence,  there  enters  into  human  nature  an- 
other factor  by  which  it  lays  hold  of  a  substance  that  is  Infinite  and 
Everlasting,  and  draws  its  being  therefrom.  Tlicrc  is  somewhat  of 
the  absolute  and  eternal  in  every  human  soul, —  something  v/hich,  if 
naturally  and  freely  developed,  will  not  bn  commanded  by  men  or  i)u- 
man  laws  or  the  authority  of  great  names, —  something  ihat  transcends 
time  and  space  and  organic  form,  and  makes  eternity  for  the  sonl  tj 
be  tlie  continuous  unfolding  of  a  perpetual  and  indestructible  princi- 
ple of  life  rather  than  the  infinite  muliiplicaiion  of  days  and  years. 
This  factor  we  find  not  in  the  region  of  experience,  not  in  the  pru- 
dential wisdom  of  the  understanding,  not  in  the  knowledge  and  de- 
lights of  the  senses,  but  in  the  higher  region  of  ideas, —  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  truths  which  the  pure  Reason  brings  to  light,  in  the 
life  of  the  Soul.  There  is  a  knowledge  which  we  learn  through  study 
and  experience,  a  provisional  wisdom,  which  foresees  and  plans, 
adapts  measures  to  circumstances,  changes  its  base  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing conditions  of  the  problems  it  has  to  solve.  But  there  is  a  higher 
knowledge  which  belongs  to  the  soul  itself — to  its  own  intellectual 
and  moral  consciousness  —  which  no  experience  or  induction  could 
teach  ;  there  is  a  knowledge  of  things  independent  of  time  and  all 
finite  forms  of  existence.  To  this  kind  of  knowledge  belong  the  ideas 
of  goodness,  of  right,  of  beauty,  of  truth, —  all  the  primary  ideas  of  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  apprehension.  These  ideas,  in  their  elemental 
form,  no  experience  ever  taught  or  can  teach.  Experience  develops 
and  brin<]rs  them  to  manifestation  in  character  and  life,  but  we  should 
never  have  any  recagnition  of  the  things  yi  experience,  did  we  not  first 
have  the  ideas  in  spiritual  cognition.  We  could  never  say  of  a  partic- 
ular act  whether  it  were  just  or  unjust,  unless  we  first  knew  what  jus- 
tice is.  And  no  experience  could  ever  tell  us  what  justice  is,  though 
experience  may  variously  modify  the  application  of  the  idea,  unless 
there  were  something  v/ithin  as  api)roving  —  that  is,  recognizing — the 
just  act,  and  condemning  the  unjust.  There  is  something  within  us, 
also,  which  involuntarily  approves  truth  when  we  see  it,  and  puts  our 
whole  natures  under  obligation  thereto.  And  however  low  a  human 
being  may  sink  in  vice,  his  soul  must  still  bow  in  homage  before  a 
genuine  act  of  goodness,  where  his  selfish  interests  do  not  blind  his 
vision  to  prevent  his  seeing  it,  though  he  cannot  imitate  it  in  his  life. 
In  like  manner,  all  the  primary  moral  and  spiritual  ideas  proclaim 
their  own  authority,  and  at  the  same  time  the  eternal  and  absolute 
nature  of  the  obligations  they  impose.  They  are  the  constant  quan- 
tity amidst  all  the  fluctuations  of  our  being  ;  the  guide  through  every 
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shifting  scene ;  the  light  shining  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
our  pathway,  by  which  we  read  in  penitence  our  past  experience,  and 
press  on  after  fresher  and  better.  These  ideas  transcend  time  and 
space.  You  know  that  Truth  must  be  true,  and  Goodness  good, 
though  found  at  the  other  side  of  the  globe  or  on  the  farthest  star ; 
and  that  Right  will  remain  right,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 
ever, though  the  heavens  be  gathered  together  like  a  scroll  and  vanish 
away.  Nay  more  ;  these  ideas  transcend  all  personal  limitations,  all 
personal  authority.  They  are  true  of  all  men,  of  all  rational  beings. 
Human  laws,  covenants  old  or  new,  Jewish  or  Christian,  do  not  create 
the  obligations  these  ideas  bring,  nor  can  they  absolve  us  from  them. 
They  did  not  come  with  Abraham,  Moses,  or  Jesus,  and  are  not  bind- 
ing because  commanded  by  them,  but,  older  than  they,  were  binding 
upon  them  also.  They  are  binding  upon  all  men,  upon  all  intelligent 
beings, — upon  the  angels  in  heaven,  upon  God  on  his  throne  !  No,  not 
even  do  these  ideas  stand  upon  the  personal  authority  of  the  will  of 
God ;  not  even  Almighty  power  can  make  right  to  be  wrong,  or  truth 
to  be  falsehood  ;  but  they  are  obligatory  upon  us  because  obligatoiy 
upon  Him,  being  part  and  parcel  of  His  own  eternal  nature.  And 
here  we  reach  the  real  and  ultimate  ground  of  the  authority  of  these 
ideas :  4;hey  are  of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal ;  they  are  attributes  of  un- 
changeable and  absolute  Being. 

Whence  come,  then,   these  ideas,  these  intellectual  and    moral 
instincts, — 

"  Which,  be  they  what  they  may. 
Are  yet  the  fountain  h'ght  of  all  our  day, 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing : 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 
^  ^  Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 

Of  the  eternal  Silence  j"  — 

whence  and  how  come  these  ideas  in  human  nature  ?  The  answer 
has  been  partially  anticipated  in  the  passing  remark  that  they  belong 
to  the  soul  itself:  the  soul  brings  them  with  it.  It  has  been  seen  al- 
ready that  these  ideas  are  independent  of  time  and  matter,  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  first  come  into  existence  with  the  body.  They  are 
attributes  of  eternal  Being.  And  if  we  could  fathom  such  mysterious 
depths  of  existence,  we  should  find,  I  think,  that  the  soul  is  not  cre- 
ated with  any  arbitrary  and  conventional  adaptation  to  these  ideas, 
furnished,  as  it  were,  with  organs  specially  designed  for  apprehending 
them,  like  the  body  with  its  senses  adapted  to  the  external  world ;  ^ 
that  between  these  ideas  and  the  soul  there  is  an  organic,  vital  con- 
nection.   The  soul  must  apprehend  them  from  the  very  fact  that  rt  ^ 
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souL  These  perceptions  of  truth,  right,  beauty,  must  become  con- 
scious in  the  life  of  the  soul,  because  they  are  its  own  essential  prop- 
erties and  attributes.  And  therefore  the  remark  that  the  soul  brings 
these  ideas  with  it,  expresses  the  literal  and  metaphysical  truth.  And 
this  implies  that  the  soul,  too,  is  not  absolutely  created  with  the  body, 
does  not  then  first  begin  to  be,  but  that  it  comes  from  a  pre-existent 
state :  not  necessarily  that  the  individual  soul  has  existed  in  some 
other  form  of  finite  consciousness  before  its  .connection  with  our  pres- 
ent bodies ;  that  I  do  not  say.  But  just  as  matter  must  exist  simply 
as  potential  material  essence  before  it  takes  organic  form  or  shape,  as 
in  a  plant  or  in  the  human  body ;  or,  better,  just  as  matter  must  have 
existed  and  had  all  the  properties  of  matter,  though  latent,  before 
there  was  any  organic  material  form  or  life,  so  I  conceive  must  soul 
exist,  and  have  all  the  properties  of  soul,  though  in  a  state  of  latency, 
before  it  becomes  organized  into  conscious,  personal  intelligence  under 
the  form  of  man. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  with  any  other  view  we  can  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  immortality.  If  the  soul  absolutely  begins  to  exist  with 
the  body,  and  its  existence,  as  it  seems  to  be,  is  thus  made  depend- 
ent on  certain  conditions  of  organized  matter,  then  how  shall  we  es- 
cape the  conclusion,  that,  when  this  physical  organism  is  dissolved 
and  these  conditions  cease  to  be,  the  soul  also  must  come  to  cessation 
with  them,  just  as  the  flower,  even  though  it  be  but  half  blown,  must- 
die  with  the  plant  that  has  produced  it  ?  And  this  question  is  being 
put  by  thinking  persons  more  generally  and  more  effectively  than 
theologians  of  the  old  sects  and  creeds  seem  to  be  aware  of  I  see 
no  way  to  meet  it  than  by  asserting  the  eternal  nature  of  the  soul 
itself.  This  is  the  final  argument  for  immortality  that  cannot  be  an- 
swered. As  we  cannot  conceive  how  matter,  though  it  be  constantly  . 
changing  its  form,  can  yet  ever  absolutely  begin  to  exist  or  go  out  of 
existence,  so  it  is  equally  impossible  to  conceive  that  soul,  though 
now  organized  in  this  form  of  life,  now  that,  can  in  itself  ever  begin 
or  cease  to  be. 

And  the  only  argument  iox  personal  immortality  that  seems  to  resist 
all  counter  arguments,  is  a  corollary  from  this  postulate  of  the  eternal 
nature  of  the  soul.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  eternal  spirit  which 
has  come  to  consciousness  in  man,  possesses  the  principle  of  life  in 
itself:  that  is,  it  has  the  capacity  of  growth  and  development  from 
within.  In  man,  a  being  comes  upon  the  stage  of  existence,  who  not 
only  sums  up  in  himself  all  previous  types  of  being,  which  have  been 
ascending  by  successive  gradations  towards  him,  but  possesses,  more- 
over, through  the  capacity  of  progress,  the  power  of  developing  the 
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future  and  higher  types  of  being  from  his  own  nature,  without  loang 
his  personal  identity  in  the  general  life.  We  cannot  say  with  logical 
accuracy  that  man  is  conscious  of  immortality,  —  that  immortality  )& 
one  of  the  intuitive  ideas.  We  can  only  say  that  man  is  conscious  of 
a  quahty  of  life  which  asserts  its  independence  of  any  relations  of  time, 
and  which,  therefore,  he  logically  infers  to  be  eternal.  The  step  from 
the  postulate  which  consciousness  offers,  to  the  conclusion  which 
reason  declares,  may  be  a  short  one ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  step  of 
the  logical  faculty.  Neither  can  we  say  that  man  is  conscious  of 
God  as  an  ^at/^z/^^/ sovereignty  and  being.  It  is  in  no  such  sense, 
nor,  strictly  speaking,  in  any  sense,  thot  the  idea  of  God  is  intuitive. 
Man  is  only  conscious  of  God  in  that  he  is  conscious  of  himself;  that 
is,  he  is  conscious  of  attributes  in  his  own  spiritual  being  which 
are  eternal  in  their  nature  and  in  the  obligations  they  impose, — 
which  he  refers,  therefore,  to  some  absolute  source  of  existence,  and 
for  which  his  logical  faculty  accounts,  by  declaring  that  they  are 
the  very  manifestation  and  life  of  eternal  and  infinite  Being  within 
him. 

Religion  and  reason,  then,  join  hands  in  claiming  for  the  soul  a 
state  of  existence  before  its  connection  with  the  body,  —  a  state,  how- 
ever, not  of  personal  consciousness,  but  of  inorganic,  unindividualized 
spirit,  —  soul  **  without  form,"  and  "void  "  of  m^inifestation  ;  yet  hav- 
ing in  latency  all  the  properties  of  soul  as  germs  to  be  developed 
when  it  shall  come  to  individual  consciousness.  And  among  these 
latent  properties  are  those  intellectual  and  moral  ideas  (or  germs  of 
ideas,  rather)  which  we  call  intuitive,  and  which  the  soul  brings  with 
it  when  it  enters  on  the  earthly  stage  of  existence.  It  now  becomes 
clear,  therefore,  whence  those  ideas  derive  their  supreme  authority. 
They  are  attributes  of  soul  itself;  inherent  properties  of  this  eternal 
spiritual  substance ;  and  can  no  more  be  separated  from  it  than  light 
from  the  sun,  or  form  and  dimensions  from  any  physical  body  :  attri- 
butes once  latent  it  may  be,  but  which  of  necessity  became  manifest 
as  soon  as  soul  was  organized  into  individual  consciousness. 

And  what  is  this  soul?  this  inorganic,  formless,  waiting  spirit? 
What  is  it  but  the  ultimate  and  innermost  essence  of  God  ;  the  silent 
and  unutterable  Brahm  ;  God  in  his  most  central,  unresolvable  self- 
hood ;  God,  the  Father,  before  the  Word  of  Incarnation  has  gone 
forth  into  man,  the  Son  ?  Here,  in  this  inorganic,  uncreated,  elemen- 
tal spirit,  in  this  very  substance  of  eternal  and  necessary  being,  we 
reach  the  essence  of  the  infinite  factor  which  enters  into  human  na- 
ture. In  this  formless,  unindividualized  soul  with  its  inherent  and 
inseparable   attributes  —  these  divine  ideas,  or  qualities,  of  Truth, 
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Goodness,  Beauty  —  is  the  source  and  essence  of  the  Spiritual  Force 
which  is  ever  striving  to  organize  itself  into  conscious  personal  intelli- 
gence in  the  form  of  man.  And  just  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  organ- 
ized therein,  do  these  inherent  attributes,  these  divine  spiritual  quali- 
ties, become  manifest,  and  appear  in  their  native  brightness  and  power. 
To  just  the  extent  that  this  spiritual  essence  assumes  individual  per- 
sonal existence,  and  these  divine  ideas  become  apparent  in  character 
and  life,  do  they  impart  of  their  own  eternal  spiritual  nature,  triumph- 
ing over  temporal  and  material  limitations,  and  asserting  their  supre- 
macy over  all  finite  and  external  authority. 

And  man  has  always  felt,  under  all  conditions  and  circumstances 
of  existence,  some  sense  of  this  ultimate  ancestral  relationship  to 
Deity.  He  has  always  been  conscious  to  some  extent  of  his  divine 
origin,  and  of  having  divine  elements  in  his"  nature.  The  Hebrews 
expressed  their  sense  of  this  fact  in  the  belief  that  man  was  made  in 
the  image  of  God, —  the  Almighty  breathing  into  him  at  creation  His 
own  breath  of  life,  and  making  him,  unlike  the  creatures  below  him, 
a  living  soul.  Hinduism  held  essentially  the  same  thought  in  its  doc- 
trine of  the  emanation  of  the  human  soul  from  the  Divine.  The  cul- 
tivated religious  Greeks  traced  the  divine  lineage  of  man  in  the  doc- 
trine of  "  intuitive  ideas,"  these  being  the  types  of  thoughts  in  the 
Divine  mind>  and  reminiscences,  in  fact,  of  a  pre-existcnt  state.  While 
the  uncultivated  mass  of  the  people  expressed  in  ruder  shape  the 
same  consciousness  of  divine  kinship  in  the  popular  way,  common  to 
all  religions  in  a  primitive  stage  of  development,  of  conceiving  of 
their  gods  in  the  likeness  of  men. 

This  sense,  indeed,  of  divine  relationship  and  origin  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguishing  prerogatives  of  man.     We  may  say  that  man  be- 
gins in  the  line  of  the  animal  kingdom,  just  where  the  consciousness 
of  Divinit}'  enters.    When  the  Divine  Spirit  —  or,  as  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel says,  "  the  Word  " —  going  forth,  as  it  were,  to  incarnate  and  ex- 
press itself  in  material  forms,  arrives  at  a  form  in  which  it  becomes 
self-conscious,  then  man  enters  the  universe.    Literally  man  originates 
in,  is  generated  by,  the  Holy  Ghost.     He  is  conscious  of  spiritual 
truths,  of  divine  and  absolute  relations,  because  that  eternal  spirit 
within  him  which  alone  makes  him  man,  cannot  forget  its  source. 
He  worships,  he  prays,  he  aspires,  because  of  the  inherent  attraction 
by  which  like  is  drawn  to  like.    He  struggles  against  evil,  strives  after 
good,  presses  toward  moral  and  spiritual  wholeness,  because  of  some- 
thing within  him  which  tends  by  natural  affinity  to  the  Absolute  Good- 
ness and  the  Infinite  Wholeness.     In  the  lower  forms  of  nature  and 
of  animal  life,  the  divine  force  resides  as  law  and  instinct ;  in  both 
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cases  as  blind  necessity.  But  in  man  the  divine  force  resides  as 
spirit^  as  personality,  as  intelligent,  vital  power,  subject  indeed  to 
finite  conditions  of  manifestation  and  development,  yet  preserving  its 
own  essential  attributes,  conscious  of  them,  and  within  a  certain  range 
and  from  a  subordinate  centre  .of  volition  and  power,  controlling  finite 
forms  and  conditions  of  being,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Infinite  Spirit 
dwells  in,  and  controls  from  the  supreme  centre  of  volition  and  power 
the  whole  universe. 

It  is  as  if  God  shared  His  nature,  and  to  some  extent  His  will  and 
power,  with  His  children.    Nay,  let  us  not  say,  "  it  is  as  if,"  but  with 
nearer  accuracy  state  the  simple  fact,  —  God  shares  His  nature  with 
His  children.     Man  is  a  Prince  by  birth  ;  born  of  royalty,  bom  to 
reign.    By  legitimate  inheritance  he  possesses  the  gifts  and  graces  of  a 
divine  parentage,  and  carries  the  commission  of  a  divine  sovereignty. 
What  things  he  seeth  the  Father  do,  these  also  doeth  man,  the  son, 
likewise.    As  the  Father  worketh,  so  the  son  works.     As  the  Father 
judges,  so  has  He  committed  judgment  to  the  son,  and  authority  also 
to  execute  judgment.     As  the  Father  imparts  His  quickening  spirit 
and  sends  life  and  activity  throbbing  through  the  universe,  even  so 
the  son  within  the  range  of  his  capacities  quickeneth  whom  and  what 
he  will.     In  short,  and  the  sum  of  the  whole,  to  use  another  remark- 
able sentence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  with  the  broad  interpretation 
adopted  in  this  essay,  "  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  Himself,  so  hath  he 
given  to  man,  the  son,  to  have  life  in  himself"     Man  is  endowed  — 
necessarily  since  he  inherits  the  divine  nature  —  with  something  of 
the  divine   originality  and  independence   of  being ;  with  something 
of  the  divine  self-reliance  and  self-existence  even.    He  has  a  measure 
of  that  self-poised  and  self-determining  power  which  is  an  attribute  of 
Omnipotence.     He  is  made  a  secondary  source  of  creative  energy; 
is  placed,  so  far  as  regards  this  world,  upon  the  throne  beside  the  Al- 
mighty Sovereignty,  deputed  to  be  a  viceroy  of  divine  plans,  and  ad- 
mitted as  a  co-laborer  with  the  divine  will  in  developing  the  purpose 
and  destiny  of  the  universe.     And  the  primary  qualification  whicVi 
carries  with  it  all  these  offices  and  responsibilities  that  are  devolved, 
upon  man,  is  that  through  inheritance  of  the  divine  nature  man  b^s 
an  eternal  principle  of  life  in  himself,  even  as  God  has  life  in  Hims^^^ 

"Life  in  himself."  Do  we  comprehend  the  full  meaning  oftl^*^ 
phrase  ?  Do  we  see  it  really  means  that  man  has  in  himself  a  \  *^ 
that  is  underivcd :  that  has  no  anterior  source ;  that  is  itself  a  pi 
or  manifestation  rather,  of  absolute  life } '  Do  we  see  it  means 
man  has  in  himself  a  life  which  is  not  of  time  nor  of  this  world, 
before  both,  —  "  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh, 
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of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God,  —  nay,  which  is  not  even  bom  of 
God,  because  it  is  underived,  as  self-existent,  as  eternal  as  God  him- 
self, but  which  rather  />  God,  manifest  in  i/ie  flesh  /  When  we  say 
that  man  has  "  life  in  himself,"  we  say  in  truth  that  he  has  in  him- 
self Divinity,  —  a  germ  of  original  and  ajbsolute  Being,  —  qualities  and 
resources  of  life  that  are  as  inexhaustible  as  Infinity,  as  indestructi- 
ble as  Immortality. 

Our  being,  then,  descends  into  us  from  this  past  eternity,  and  from 
the  very  essence  and  substance  of  God.  Would  that  we  could  know 
and  feel  this  as  Jesus  and  a  few  other  sages  and  prophets  have  done, 
and  like  them  boldly  assert  that  this  power,  this  spirit,  within  us  is 
divine  ;  that  it  is  God,  —  God,  the  Father,  ever  going  forth  in  crea- 
tive energy  and  seeking  to  incarnate  himself  in  finite  person,  charac- 
ter, and  life.  Thus  opening  ourselves  freely  to  this  inflowing  Soul, 
with  its  precious  freight  of  divine  ideas,  its  Infinite  Love,  and  Truth, 
and  Rectitude,  and  clothing  ourselves  therewith,  we  might  hope  to  be 
forever  emancipated  from  all  bondage  to  creeds  and  covenants,  ex- 
ternal law  and  ritual,  from  the  tyranny  of  fashion  and  the  conventional 
authority  of  great  names,  into  the  freedom  of  the  spirit ;  and  standing 
up  in  our  own  divine  humanity,  proclaim  the  law  of  God,  uttered  in 
our  own  natures,  as  before  all  the  laws  and  institutions  and  devices 
of  men.  Conscious  of  the  divine  fountains  of  life  opening  into  our 
own  being,  and  drinking  immediately  therefrom,  we  might  then  take 
our  places  beside  the  great  prophets  of  the  past,  our  elder  brothers 
in  time,  but  equal  sharers  with  us  of  the  paternal  inspiration  and 
power,  —  all  children  of  God  :  and  if  children,  then  heirs,  —  heirs  of 
God,  inheriting  His  immortal  nature,  and  wearing  the  Eternal  Name, 

I  AM. 

W.   J.   P. 


CHARACTER. 

WHO  knoweth  certainly  what  waits  beyond? 
Hath  any  by  the  way  he  went  returned, 
To  solve  the  doubt,  for  whose  unravelment 
The  hungry  race  hath  yearned  ? 

Poor  coward,  tortured  with  forebodings  vague, 
Leave  fretting  o'er  the  secrets  of  the  dead : 
Regard  thy  grave  with  no  less  unconcern 
Than  if  it  were  thy  bed. 

Know,  whoso  links  his  destiny  with  law, 
And  leagues  his  life  with  the  eternal  years, 
The  gracious  Universe  becomes  his  home. 
Having  no  room  for  fears. 

The  Power  that  moulds  the  atom  and  the  sphere 
Is  pledged  to  work  him  good,  and  cannot  lie; 
Yea,  e'en  the  sullen  fiat  of  the  Fates 
Shall  lightly  pass  him  by. 

For  him  the  teasing  problems  of  his  life 
From  all  their  tangle  still  resolve  to  this,  — 
That  one  enfolding  purpose  binds  the  globe, 
And  that  high  will  is  his. 

Docs  any  dread  the  curse  of  nether  night  ? 
Lo !  his  own  bosom  hides  the  seeds  of  doom, 
And  hopeless  zeons  could  not  prison  him 
In  more  abysmal  gloom. 

Let  such  a  one  go  face  his  other  self, 

The  upbraiding  past  whose  trust  he  did  betray, 

Call  back  the  dead  Ideal  of  his  youth, 

And  taste  his  hell  to-day. 

For  after  ages  could  not  keep  in  store 
Eumenides  more  terrible  than  they; 
Himself  adjudging  still  his  own  desert, 
That  judgment  must  obey. 

Ah  !  Justice  broods  with  half-averted  eye 
In  no  dim  corner  of  the  peopled  spheres ; 
In  you  and  me  her  stately  court  she  holds. 
Her  righteous  scales  uprears. 

Can  the  Eternilies  have  any  claim 

To  answer  clear  our  puzzled  why?  and  how?«— 
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That  does  not  speak  with  sterner  emphasis 
From  homely  Here  and  Now  ? 

We  need  to  trace  the  subtle  thread  of  law 
That,  flawless,  interlaces  course  and  fine; 
Mark  how  effect  and  x:ause  forever  blend, 
How  This  and  That  combine  ;  — 

How  evil  still  holds  hidden  at  its  core 
The  fatal  forfeit  whoso  plucks  must  pay, 
And  certain  guests,  to  tarry  once  allowed. 
Refuse  to  go  away  ;  — 

How  Guilt  and  Penalty  move  hand  in  hand, 
Dumb  Retribution  dogs  the  steps  of  Sin, 
While  evermore  the  Parcae  weave  their  web 
Not  over,  but  within. 

So  Destiny  shall  greaten  to  our  ken. 
No  film  of  clay,  no  accident  of  breath. 


But  one  far-reaching,  fathomless  Decree 
Outfacing  Time  and  Death. 


Rachel  Pomxsot. 


SCIENCE    AND    WORSHIP. 


JL  FAMILIAR  simile,  much  used  in  theological  discussions,  is 
^  the  simile  of  the  watch.  A  man  is  supposed  to  find  a  watch  ; 
d  being  at  first  entirely  ignorant  of  its  structure  and  use,  he  studies 
mechanism  and  discovers  the  purpose  of  its  existence.  Plan,  in- 
ition,  and  design  are  clearly  indicated  in  the  construction  and  em- 
jyment  of  the  watch  ;  and  the  inference  is  inevitable,  that  it  was 
.nned  and  made  by  some  intelligent  being.  In  brief,  the  watch 
iclaims  the  watch-maker. 

The  theological  demonstrator  now  takes  up  Nature,  which  is  a  time- 
ce  of  a  more  complicated  sort,  but  evincing  the  like  evidences  of 
sign  and  leading  to  the  same  necessary  inference  of  a  designer  and 
.ker. 

[t  properly  happens  in  this  simile  that  the  man  finds  the  watch : 
s  no  longer  in  the  possession  and  control  of  the  one  who  made  it: 
1  there  is  nothing  in  the  design  or  construction  to  indicate  whether 
t  designer  and  maker  is  now  living  or  dead,  on  this,  or  on  some 
ler  planet.  And  it  cannot  be  shown  by  this  sort  of  reasoning  that 
;  Designer  and  Maker  of  the  world  is  now  present  and  interested  in 
work.  If  at  the  start  he  was  able  to  set  it  up  as  a  piece  of  per- 
tual  motion,  what  need  is  there  now  of  his  presence  and  care  ?    It 
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is  enough  if  he  comes  at  long  intervals  to  repair  the  defects  of  the  ma- 
chine and  add  the  modern  improvements  patented  and  made  specific 
under  the  title  of  new  dispensations.  This  is  in  all  respects  an  out- 
side view  of  nature  ;  and  it  may  well  leave  one  in  doubt  if  nature  is 
not  all  outside.  In  this  view  there  is  no  implied  need  of  an  inform- 
ing Life  and  Soul  of  the  world  to  supply  its  functions.  From  this 
point  of  observation  one  could  suppose  the  Maker  of  this  planet  form- 
ing it  all  from  without  and  as  uncertain  as  the  geologists  whether 
within  it  is  all  molten  with  a  white  heat. 

Doubtless  the  argument  from  design  has  its  appropriate  uses ;  but 
it  has  been  pursued  mainly  by  minds  that  have  shown  a  boundless 
presumption  in  announcing  the  purposes  and  intentions  of  the  Infi- 
nite ;  and  it  has  developed  an  order  of  thought  which  would  reduce 
the  whole  plan  and  operation  of  the  Universe  to  a  base  system  of 
kitchen  economy. 

There  is  a  work  by  a  renowned  scientific  author,  if  it  be  proper  to 
call  one  scientific  who  would  employ  all  the  resources  of  science  to 
convert  God  to  Scotch  Calvinism,  a  work  with  the  title,  "  Footprints 
of  the  Creator."  This  title  is  worth  mentioning,  because  it  indicates 
the  prevalent  order  of  science  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  only  another 
form  of  the  watch  simile.  From  tracing  and  measuring  the  forms 
and  dimensions  of  the  fossil  footprints,  it  arrives  by  regular  convey- 
ance of  logic  at  the  place  where  God  has  been.  And  with  an  elastic 
measuring  line,  very  skilfully  contrived,  it  proves  by  measurement  and 
comparison  that  the  footprints  in  the  rocks  correspond  with  those 
found  in  Genesis.  The  natural  inference  from  this  sort  of  science  is 
that  God  has  been :  and  tHe  more  advanced  physical  science  only 
points  the  hope  and  expectation  that  God  will  be.  Science  is  to  a 
large  extent  a  bundle  of  dead  facts,  else  a  service  of  low  uses.  It 
grubs  among  the  roots  of  the  universal  Life-tree,  but  has  hardly  yet 
begun  to  look  up  so  as  to  behold  the  evergreen  foliage,  perenniil 
blossoms,  and  various  ideal  fruits.  It  were  well  to  realize  that  sd* 
ence  is  only  digging  for  the  foundations,  that  the  proclamations  of  tiie 
builders  may  be  taken  with  somewhat  of  allowance,  and  not  as  if  thcf 
were  standing  upon  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  completed  temple. 

It  is  clear  that  the  order  of  science  whose  appropriate  symbols  arc 
the  watch  and  footprints,  is  incapable  of  serving  as  a  sound  and  per- 
manent basis  of  worship.  This  watch  is  some  ages  behind  the  true 
time,  and  the  footprints  are  all  inclined  towards  the  past  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  witli  Moses.  The  attempts  of  such  science  to  write  the 
genesis  and  law  of  worship,  can  only  result  in  the  production  of  epi- 
taphs and  posthumous  biographies.     And  though  the  simple  narrsr 
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tions  of  some  of  the  discoveries  and  generalizations  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced physical  science  are  epic  and  sublime  from  the  mere  grandem: 
of  the  subjects,  yet  there  is  not  even  here  sufficient  advancement  to 
produce  such  a  spiritual  and  ideal  transcript  of  the  universe  as  the 
nature  of  man  requires  and  is  capable  of  producing. 

It  is  tKe  custom  to  speak  and  write  concerning  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  times  just  as  if  this  spirit  and  tendency  had 
secured  the  lease  of  immortality.  But  every  age  of  civilization  has 
believed  in  its  own  perpetuity.  The  builders  of  the  pyramids  must 
have  had  a  vast  deal  to  say  about  the  spirit  of  the  times  :  and  all  the 
past  civilizations  now  dead  and  vanished,  felt  no  doubt,  a  comforting 
assurance  of  their  right  and  title  to  the  future.  But  each  age  is  but 
the  time  wave  that  then  was,  or  now  is,  uppermost,  and  all  the  tenden- 
cies shall  vanish  excepting  those  that  are  a  part  of  the  eternal  ten- 
dencies of  the  world.  The  spirit  of  the  present  age  is  a  progressive 
spirit ;  but  perhaps  most  people  are  mistaken  as  to  the  permanent 
direction  of  the  world's  progress. 

"  Things  are  in  the  saddle,  and  ride  mankind  {" 
And  only  those  who  have  got  the  breath  of  inspiration  ridden  out  of 
them  will  believe  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the 
times.  No  age  has  represented  in  its  spirit  and  tendency  the  full  na- 
ture and  capacity  of  humanity.  In  the  prevailing  thought  and  habit  of 
evexy  age  some  of  the  permanent  tendencies  of  the  soul  are  left  unrep- 
resented. This  age  is  a  rich  and  flourishing  Dives,  with  starving  Laza- 
rus at  his  feet,  and  the  almost  unrecognized  gods  above :  but  there  are 
some  reliable  indications  of  a  future  when  Lazarus,  Dives,  and  the  gods 
shall  be  joined  in  a  harmonious  society  to  co-operate  in  pure  service  and 
beneficence.  The  Spirit  of  the  Age !  I  am  tempted  to  say  that  this  is 
but  the  body  of  a  better  age,  the  new  Adam  formed  from  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  but  not  yet  become  a  living  soul,  and  that  the  Divinity  is 
only  now  preparing  to  breath  into  it  the  breath  of  the  higher  life. 

Worship  with  its  ancient  devoutness  and  wonder  has  almost  dis- 
appeared from  the  experience  and  consciousness  of  the  people.  Is 
this  a  permanent  abdication  of  the  religious  sendment,  or  is  it  an  in- 
terregnum which  is  to  be  succeeded  by  a  triumphant  supremacy  of 
man's  spiritual  and  ideal  nature  ?  The  forms  and  phrases  that  were 
once  natural  channels  of  devotion,  filled  with  the  spontaneous  overflow- 
ing of  the  religious  sentiment,  are  now  kept  feebly  active  only  by  a  sys- 
tem of  mechanical  pumping.  This  is  one  of  the  many  follies  of  the  re- 
^gious  institutions.  They  retain  the  ancient  forms  and  expressions 
loiig  after  the  meaning  has  ceased  to  circulate  spontaneously  through 
^etn.   And  so  much  of  the  devotional  performance  has  become  vapid 
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and  insincere,  because  the  performers  try  to  express  vastly  more  than 
they  can  distinctly  feel.  It  is  a  failing  of  the  times,  that  in  all  direc- 
tions, there  is  too  much  straining  after  mere  expression.  It  were 
better  if  the  people  were  more  inclined  to  cherish  their  own  thought 
and  await  the  coming  of  the  hour  that  shall  furnish  fullness  and  free- 
dom of  utterance.  And  herein  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  meta- 
physics and  theology  ;  they  presume  to  ^efif^e  the  indefinable  and  to 
utter  the  unutterable. 

In  discovering  the  emptiness  of  many  of  the  metaphysical  and 
theological  definitions,  vast  numbers  of  the  people  have  come  to  sus- 
pect that  the  definitions  have  failed  because  there  was  nothing  but 
vanishing  shadows  to  be  defined.  After  so  much  absurd  writing  and 
preaching  about  God  and  the  Soul,  religion  and  immortality,  there 
has  grown  up  a  very  extensive  suspicion  that  these  are  terms  and 
ideas  which  should  be  remanded  to  the  general  batch  of  ancient  su- 
perstitions and  nonsense.  Mankind  have  been  treated  to  so  prolonged 
an  exhibition  of  mock-heavens  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  superstition, 
that  now  in  escaping  from  that  illusion,  they  fly  to  the  other  illusion  of 
supposing  that  the  real  heavens  are  only  the  production  of  another 
Mammoth  Cave,  the  reflection  of  somebody's  candle  from  the  crystal 
points  in  the  opaque  ceiling  :  and  if  the  reckoning  were  fairly  made 
from  the  present  state  of  things,  it  must  appear  that  there  has  been 
loss  as  well  as  gain  tlirough  the  supplanting  of  ancient  superstitions. 
It  might  be  better  to  retain  any  tolerable  amount  of  superstition  than 
to  part  forever  from  religious  reverence  and  wonder.  If  from  a 
strained  and  partial  reverence,  man  is  led  through  scepticism  and  m- 
difference,  to  an  impartial  reverence  for  all  being,  but  especially  for 
his  own  nature,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  universe  as  he  must  behold 
it,  then,  the  gain  will  infinitely  outweigh  the  cost.  But  for  a  pemia- 
nent  decay  of  worship  and  retirement  of  the  religious  sentiment,  where 
is  sufficient  compensation  for  that  ? 

Whether  is  nobler,  the  ancient  superstition  that  was  awe-struck  in 
presence  of  the  lightning  and  thunder,  conceiving  them  to  be  the 
threatening  eye-beams  and  angry  voice  of  an  offended  Deity,  or  tbis 
modern  engineering  science  which  sends  the  lightning  across  conti- 
nents and  seas,  laden  with  innumerable  batches  of  lying  ruincH^ 
empty  gossip,  and  now  and  then  a  scrap  of  useful  information  I 

The  electric  fire  that  once  excited  the  sentiments  of  awe  and  wor- 
ship in  the  beholders,  has  at  last  come  down  among  us  to  talk  as  idtf 
as  the  rabble  on  the  street-corner.  Modern  science  has  made  obedi- 
ent servitors  of  the  demons  and  furies ;  and  she  has  set  the  chariot  of 
the  Sun  to  carting  and  draying  about  our  streets.    She  has  given  us 
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a  key  to  the  temple,  but  in  entering  the  sacred  place,  we  discover 
that  the  deity  has  fled. 

Once  the  world  was  full  and  flooded  with  God,  and  man  saw  it 
glow,  and  palpitate,  and  quake  with  the  immanent  presence  of  the  uni- 
versal Soul ;  now  it  abounds  in  petroleum,  navigation,  and  stone  coal. 

Nature  is  not  an  incoherent  jumble,  but  language  and  imagery  set 
to  an  infinite  meaning.  And  to  deny  man's  ability  to  gain  any  clear 
knowledge  of  the  essential  meaning  and  intention  of  nature,  how  is 
that  any  better  than  the  now  vanishing  method  of  defining  the  sense  of 
the  world  to  correspond  with  the  chapel  creeds  and  village  economies  ? 

The  positivist  views  nature  simply  as  a  procession  ;  he  notes  the 
apparent  relative  dignity  and  importance  of  the  individuals  and  com- 
panies that  are  joined  in  the  march  ;  he  describes  how  they  seem  to 
lead  or  follow  one  another ;  he  also  endeavors  to  discover  man's  place 
in  the  ranks,  together  with  the  proper  time  and  order  to  which  he 
shall  gauge  his  steps  ;  but  he  professes  himself  incompetent  to  know, 
or  even  rationally  to  inquire,  whence  the  procession  has  come  or 
whither  bound,  what  its  import  may  be,  anything  concerning  the  char- 
acter of  the  Leader,  or  whether  it  have  a  leader  or  a  purpose  of  any 
sort  Positivism  is  science  still  in  the  quadruped  state  —  a  very  good  • 
animal,  and  useful  for  bearing  burdens,  but  it  has  n't  yet  begun  to  walk 
upright  For  the  mistakes  and  blunders  of  the  past,  it  would  doom 
man's  spiritual  nature  to  a  state  of  perpetual  hibernation.  But  as  the 
Development  Hypothesis  seems  likely  to  get  well  established,  it  indi- 
cates a  course  of  progress  whereby  this  quadruped  science  is  to  ascend 
and  become  human,  a  faithful  image  and  illustranon  of  the  divine. 
The  science  of  to-day  resembles  the  science  of  the  future  only  as  the 
dead  bird  stuffed  resembles  the  living  bird  which  is  overflowing  with 
love  and  song. 

Upon  the  ground  of  the  Nebular  Hypothesis,  suppose  that  a  large 
and  liuninous  intelligence  were  present  when  the  matter  of  which  the 
solar  and  stellar  systems  are  composed,  was  still  spread  over  space 
in  the  form  of  thin  vapor  or  fine  ether, —  then,  as  that  intelligence 
beheld  the  first  and  least  agitation  of  the  diffused  matter,  must  it  not 
have  seen  therein  prefigured  and  foretold  the  whole  order  and  system 
of  nature  that  have  followed  and  all  that  is  to  be  hereafter  ?  It  may 
have  required  an  infinite  intelligence  to  comprehend  the  prophecy  and 
announcement  of  that  first  nebular  agitation  ;  but  can  any  one  doubt 
that  the  prophecy  and  announcement  were  therein  contained  ?  To 
deny  this  would  be  to  attribute  the  whole  order,  and  beauty,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  universe  to  chance  or  fortuitous  circumstance.  But 
not  to  deny  it»  is  at  least  to  encourage  the  hope  that  the  mind  of  man 
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may  become  vastly  more  far-seeing  and  prophetic,  and  that  even 
physical  science,  which  is  now  almost  exclusively  retrospective,  may 
so  far  succeed  in  mastering  the  meaning  of  nature,  as  to  foretell  from 
its  knowledge  of  the  past  and  present  world,  the  leading  features  and 
characteristics  of  the  world  as  it  is  to  be  in  the  future. 

The  laws  of  thought  correspond  with  the  laws  of  the  world.  As 
man  thinks  aright  he  thinks  over  the  order  of  nature,  as  if  he  had 
been  present  at  the  creation,  and  were  reviewing  the  plan.  It  b 
likely  that  the  finite  mind  can  never  arrive  at  a  clear  comprehension 
of  the  thought  of  the  Infinite  One ;  and  the  highest  achievement  in 
this  direction  may  only  be  man's  thought  concerning  Gk>d's  thought 
But  so  much  at  least  is  discoverable,  namely,  that  the  world  is  a  self- 
consistent  unit  and  that  the  substance  thereof  is  mind  or  spirit  God 
is  not  so  much  the  unknowable  as  he  is  the  undefinable.  He  is  the 
known  unknowable,  and  man  is  not  quite  wrong  in  supposing  himself 
like  God ;  for  he  can  know  God  only  to  the  extent  of  his  self-knowl- 
edge. Like  that  fairy  tent  which  was  so  small  and  light  that  it  could  be 
carried  as  a  toy  in  the  hand,  but  with  the  mere  wish  of  the  owner  it 
would  expand  so  as  to  shelter  the  largest  army,  thus  the  soul,  now  so 
contracted  in  ignorance  and  partial  knowledge,  a  toy  of  fate,  may  be- 
come so  enlarged  as  to  comprehend  the  essential  meaning  and  fore- 
tell the  destiny  of  the  world. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  upon  the  theory  of  "  special  creations  ** 
that  science  can  ever  become  to  any  very  considerable  extent  pros- 
pective and  prophetic  If  science  is  to  gain  the  faculty  of  a  compre- 
hensive foresight,  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  in  connection  witii 
a  universal  law  of  evolution,  a  knowable  sequence  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  a  constant  transmutation  of  the  lower  into  the  higher  in  nature. 
It  is  well  to  treat  the  subject  of  evolution  and  transmutation  as  an 
open  question,  but  it  is  not  well  to  treat  it  as  a  party  question.  It  is 
not  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the  vote  or  applause  of  any  New  York 
or  Boston  audience,  whether  man  was  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
creative  act,  or  is  derived  by  regular  succession  and  gradual  improve- 
ment from  the  animals  beneath  him.  A  renowned  Doctor  of  science 
puts  the  question  to  his  audience  in  this  wise :  Would  the  line  of  your 
genealogy  lead  to  the  name  Monkey,  if  recited  far  enough  back,  or 
are  you  the  children  of  God,  whose  original  progenitors  were  intm- 
duced  into  the  world  by  an  immediate  and  special  act  of  creatioa  ? 
Of  course  the  vote  by  acclamation  is  given  against  the  monkey ;  but 
is  it  therefore  any  the  more  for  God  or  for  man.  One  mi^t  answer 
most  of  those  who  have  given  the  vote,  with  the  question.  Whether  is 
best,  to  have  /^sscended  from  Adam  or  to  have  ascended  fiom  Ae 
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monkey  ?  But  this  is  not  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the  preferences 
of  majorities  ;  and  what  avails  any  one's  endeavors  to  disprove  man's 
origination  from  the  animal  world,  if  the  tail,  and  claws,  and  tricks 
of  his  ancestors  are  visible  in  his  argument  ?  This  Development  .The- 
ory is  often  treated  by  those  who  oppose  it  as  if  it  were  a  resolution 
to  abolish  God.  But  all  such  accusations  are  vain  ;  for  the  mind  will 
at  last  resort  to  the  simplest  and  most  coherent  method  of  explaining 
the  existence  and  order  of  the  universe,  whether  that  method  be  the- 
istic,  pantheistic,  or  atheistic.  Yet  how  can  God  be  necessary  in  any 
theory  of  nature,  if  his  universal  and  immediate  care  is  not  required 
to  conduct  the  grand  procession  of  life  from  the  first  animal  or  vege- 
table cell  through  an  ever-ascending  and  widening  series  up  to  man 
and  thence  to  higher  and  highest  types  of  manhood  ? 

When  all  is  said,  God  is  a  necessary  affirmation  of  the  soul ;  and  it 
is  a  foolish  trick  to  make  the  charge  of  atheism  against  an  ably  sup- 
ported scientific  theory  which  has  been  propounded  with  no  intention 
of  either  proving  or  denying  the  existence  of  the  One  Supreme 
Cause.  God  is  the  Infinite  Affirmative,  and  all  opposing  negatives 
are  only  relative  and  apparent 

Nature  needs  to  be  interpreted  by  those  who  can  engage  her  in  a 
loving  and  sympathetic  intercourse.  The  inspiration  of  the  seer  should 
be  combined  with  the  patient  research  of  the  naturalist.  The  science 
that  is  merely  retrospective  is  a  lame  and  partial  science  ;  the  science 
of  the  future  shall  be  able  to  read  the  creative  thought  forward  as  well 
as  backward,  and  upward  as  well  as  downward,  tracing  the  same  law, 
and  order,  and  sequence  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms  and  de- 
grees of  existence,  and  showing  how  the  lowest  voice  and  motion  of 
nature  are  preparatory  to  the  sublimest  chorus  of  worship  and  the  no- 
blest and  freest  performances  of  spiritual  life.  Instead  of  supplying 
stuffed  and  embalmed  specimens  to  stock  the  museums,  science  shall 
reproduce  the  love  and  songs  of  birds,  the  life  and  bloom  of  the  veg- 
etable world,  and  the  light  of  suns  ;  she  shall  weave  the  howl  of  the 
camivora,  the  hiss  of  serpents,  the  moan  of  suffering,  and  the  carni- 
val of  folly  and  crime  into  the  perfect  s)rmphony  of  nature.  And  that 
shall  be  the  perfect  union  of  science  and  worship. 

The  plan  of  the  universe  is  represented  in  the  opposing  muscles  of 
the  body.  It  is  built  upon  friendly  antagonisms :  light  and  darkness, 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces,  life  and  death,  and  must  we  not 
add,  truth  and  error,  virtue  and  vice,  holiness  and  sin  ?  But  the  phrase 
plan  of  the  universe,  is  probably  never  correctly  employed  save  as  an 
accommodation  of  speech.  I  mean  that  these  antagonisms  have  all 
been  provided  for  and  are  representative  of  the  universal  mode  of  na- 
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ture.  We  can  see  the  good  of  some  antagonisms,  such  as  of  the  ex- 
tensor and  flexor  muscles,  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart,  and 
so  forth  :  and  science  and  faith  will  unite  to  proclaim  the  wisdom  and 
beneficence  of  all  antagonisms  whatsoever.  The  beams  which  ap- 
pear as  spears  of  battle  in  a  gigantic  and  interminable  warfare  betwixt 
supernal  and  infernal  forces,  meet  at  their  points  in  a  bracing  oppo- 
sition to  sustain  the  roof  of  the  temple  where  dwell  the  serene  and 
.  beneficent  gods. 

The  real  import  of  each  one  of  the  religions  has  been,  IP^Ao  is  so  great 
a  God  as  our  Godi  It  will  be  found  that  not  one  of  them  has  predi- 
cated a  God  great  enough  to  supply  impartially  the  whole  universe. 
There  is  an  expressed  or  implied  dualism  in  all  the  religions  which 
makes  it  awkward  and  illogical  to  suppose  that  the  whole  world  is 
within  the  control  of  one  supreme  and  perfect  Being.  The  dominion 
of  the  universe  is  divided  between  divine  and  infernal  powers,  and 
man,  a  detached  fragment,  may  be  trampled  to  perdition  or  exalted 
to  glory  in  the  strife. 

The  systems  of  worship  do  not  treat  man  as  of  right  belonging  to 
nature,  nor  as  a  cliild  and  heir  of  the  Eternal,  but  as  a  beggared 
prodigal  and  forsaken  foundling.  And  the  question  is,  how  by  plead- 
ings, intercessions,  and  expensive  atonements,  to  get  him  restored  to 
favor  and  prosperity  ?  The  prevailing  worship  is  not  in  a  high  sense 
respectable  or  ennobling  to  mankind.  It  is  in  great  part  a  system  of 
bribery  and  corruption  thrusting  itself  into  the  very  court  of  heaven. 

But  when  die  true  worship  is  attained,  instead  of  being  a  struggle 
for  reconciliation,  it  will  be  a  perception  of  essential  and  universal 
harmony.  Man,  the  finite,  is  the  child  and  heir  of  the  Infinite,  and 
in  no  case  a  hopeless  prodigal  or  lost  foundling ;  and  when  he  is 
made  aware  of  his  right  nature  and  relations,  he  can  rest  with  serene 
confidence  in  the  embrace  of  the  intelligent  laws,  and  go  forward  in 
the  perfect  security  of  their  omnipotent  protection :  he  is  now  become 
an  auditor  and  seer  in  the  infinite  temple  of  Being  where  all  the  dis- 
cord of  time  is  melted  and  subdued  into  the  universal  harmony ;  wor- 
ship is  no  longer  made  to  consist  of  special  acts  connected  with  set 
times  and  places ;  it  is  no  longer  a  calling  for  the  heavens  to  open 
that  the  eternal  life  may  descend ;  but  the  realization  that  man  is  now 
in  the  blooming  heaven  of  boundless  opportunity,  with  the  river  of 
eternal  lifb  flowing  just  at  his  feet.  And  in  this  discovery  shall  be 
banished  all  idea  of  exclusion  and  caste,  and  man  be  sent  glad  and 
erect  upon  his  errand  of  life,  feeling  himself  in  league  with  nature, 
and  assured  that  all  his  encounters  will  be  witli  friends  and  helpers. 

Everett  Fixley. 


MORAL  CAUSES  OF  MATERIAL  PROSPERITY. 

I. 

LABOR  is  the  foundation  of  wealth ;  wages  the  principal  source 
of  business  prosperity,  and  of  money  circulation :  without  them 
there  is  no  life  in  a  nation.  Indeed,  labor  is  asleep  until  the  elec- 
tricity of  wages  inspires  the  work.  Man  knows  then  what  he  is  work- 
ing for,  and  what  comfort  is  brought  to  the  loved  ones  by  this  appli- 
cation to  duty. 

A  country  may  be  fertile,  the  rocks  full  of  minerals,  the  climate 
delicious,  but  it  requires  the  skilful  hand  of  man  to  turn  the  raw  ma- 
terial to  account,  that  he  may  not  only  live  but  lay  by  for  unfavorable 
seasons,,  and  accumulate  for  the  multitudinous  purposes  of  business. 
The  savage  cannot  kill  an  animal,  entrap  a  bird  or  catch  a  fish  until 
by  labor  he  has  fashioned  the  bow  and  arrow,  or  javelin,  constructed 
the  trap  or  gin  and  made  the  hook  and  line.  He  cannot  find  shelter 
from  sun  or  storm  until  he  has  built  a  hut ;  nor  protect  himself  from 
the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons  until  he  has  fashioned  some  sort  of 
covering  for  the  body.  He  catches  the  horse  and  dog  and  trains  them 
to  his  uses.  He  watches  the  seasons  and  discovers  their  connection 
with  the  movements  of  the  sun  and  planets.  He  divides  out  the 
heavens,  and  predicts  from  their  aspects  a  whole  superstructure  of  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  observances. 

Tliis  is  the  rudest  view  of  labor.  But  mere  labor  is  not  all  of 
wealth.  The  strong  and  skilful  man  having  made  better  arms  for  the 
chase,  or  having  acquired  influence  by  opportunities,  strength  and 
skill  combined,  sought  to  use  the  labor  of  others  to  increase  and  per- 
petuate his  own  accumulations.  Such  a  man,  proud  of  success,  would 
leave  off  making  the  implements  of  his  good  fortune,  and  deem  it 
enough  to  use  them  in  the  chase  or  war.  He  would  thus  degrade  la- 
bor by  refusing  co-operation  in  what  he  forced  upon  others — captives 
and  women,  —  and  thus  aspiring  to  idleness  acquire  necessarily  the 
resultant  egotisms.  AVhile  the  toilers,  overburdened,  would  suffer 
moral  and  even  physical  degradation,  he  would  rise  more  apt  for  the 
deeds  of  vice  and  crime  —  pride,  caprice,  passion  would  become  his 
prevailing  characteristics.  Athletic  exercises  would  develop  his 
body,  selfishness  belittle  his  mind. 

To  ask  remuneration  from  the  master  who  keeps  them,  or  lels  them 
live,  will  become  the  height  of  insolence.  Thus  will  thousands  of 
years  pass  away.   Even  in  modem  times  a  Christian  Bishop  of  France, 
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Adalb^ron,  in  the  12th  century,  writing  of  a  State,  says  :  ^' There  are 
only  two  classes,  the  clergy  who  pray  and  the  nobles  who  fight ;  and 
below  them,  very  far,  are  the  serfs  or  manauts,  who  work,  but  are  not' 
reckoned  in  the  State. "  Further,  alluding  to  the  changes  just  bq;in- 
ning  to  be  felt  through  efforts  made  to  modify  slavery,  which  the 
feudal  system  had  rendered  so  severe,  he  complains  that "  morals 
changed  and  social  order  was  in  danger ! "  In  other  words,  pride  of 
caste  was  wounded. 

Few  persons  seem  aware  how  utterly  the  old  Roman  civilization 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  hordes  of  Goths,  Huns  and  Vandals,  which 
for  several  centuries  carried  desolation  through  the  £airest  lands  of 
Europe.  Italy  alone  resisted  with  some  success ;  maintained  a  r^ 
publican  independence,  and  became  the  great  commercial  power  of 
the  world. 

Gregory  of  Tours  in  the  6th  century,  speaking  of  a  Frankish  chief 
of  his  time  living  at  Treves,  says :  ''  The  barbarian  harbors  along  with 
his  cattle  in  a  strongly  built  farmhouse,  the  doors  of  which  are,  at 
night  time,  bolted  with  wooden  bolts ;  for  these  warlike  guests  did  not 
bring  with  them  from  their  homes  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  locks. 
The  herds  were  kept  by  the  descendants  of  Roman  Senators,  who 
have  fallen  into  slavery ;  nay,  one  among  them  is  the  nephew  of  die 
Bishop  of  Langres,  and  a  cunning  slave  also  of  Roman  descent  serves 
as  cook  to  the  luxury  of  a  Frank  master,  who  lives  the  life  of  a  mde 
peasant  in  the  midst  of  the  fragments  of  ancient  art,  of  columned 
halls,  baths,  and  atria  with  mosaic  floors.*' 

The  great  Mediterranean  civilization  had  given  way  before  this  in* 
vasion  of  wild  men  from  Russia,  Tartary,  and  Mongolia.  For  ten 
centuries  at  least  Europe  was  buried  in  darkness.  What  there  was  of 
individual  or  ancient  civilization  kept  itself  quiet ;  sought  the  cloister^ 
or  the  '^  learned  "  professions,  feared  to  study,  to  innovate,  almost  to 
think,  lest  under  a  charge  of  cultivating  magic  arts  persecutkm  and 
death  might  follow. 

A  few  students  at  first,  and  then  many  under  the  protection  ot  the 
church,  sought  the  universities  of  Italy,  and  there  found  not  only  Ae 
knowledge  they  desired,  but  a  new  world  of  social  and  political  ideas ; 
while  every  northern  man  was  the  slave  or  vassal  of  some  feodd 
chief^  who  had  power  of  life  and  death  over  him,  the  Italian  in  his  vir 
rious  republics,  with  the  remnants  of  Roman  law  and  usage,  dected 
his  own  officers,  and  practised  a  sort  of  self  government 

The  seed  thus  picked  up  germinated  eventoally  in  the  northi  and 
in  the  nth  and  lath  centuries  the  teaching  of  Roman  Law  became  so 
popular  that  Popes  and  Councils  forbid  the  Clergy  to  study  it    ''To 
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■wn  of  that  tiin<^"sa]F8  an  able  historian,  "  lost  in  die  chaos  of  leudal 
laws,  the  Roman  code,  an  admirable  collection  of  lexical  deduction 
.  derived  from  natural  equity  and  common  utility,  seemed  truly,  as  they 
called  it,  written  reason." 

But  the  feudalist  chiefs  were  not  content  to  leave  this  free  Italy 
alone.  Having  feudalized  their  church  system  also,  they  sought  to 
introduce  feudal  laws  and  hereditary  nobility  into  the  land  of  Repub- 
lics ;  and  hence  speculating  on  the  ambition  of  Bishops  of  Rome, 
they  commenced  that  series  of  invasions  which  have  made  the  name 
ot/oragner  equivalent  to  barbarian  in  that  beautiful  country.  Byron, 
in  hia  Cbilde  Harold,  stanza  XLII,  sings : 

"  Italia  t  Oh  Italia  thou  who  hast 
The  EUal  gift  of  beauty,  which  be<anie 
A  funeral  dower  of  present  woes  and  past, 
....    and  could'it  claim 
Thy  right,  and  awe  the  robbers  back,  who  pren 
To  shed  thy  blood,  and  drink  the  tears  of  thy  distreiB." 

It  was  not  the  "  fatal  gift  of  beauty "  merely ;  but  rather  a  hatred 
of  a  people  devoted  to  self-government ;  also,  the  treachery  of  the 
titled  de^y,  who  could  not  control  them  while  a  remnant  of  die  Ro- 
man law  existed,  that  tempted  ta  invasions. 

Christianity  in  its  essence  was  simplicity,  and  confonned  to  repub- 
lican usages  and  institutions.  The  Imperial  regime  did  not  repeal 
the  old  laws.  But  when  Europe  became  ^udal,  the  church  fell  into 
rank  alsa  The  Pope  developed  into  the  King  or  Emperor;  the 
Cardinal  into  a  Prince ;  the  Archbishop  into  a  Duke ;  the  Bishop  into 
a  Count ;  the  Abbot  into  a  Baron,  &c.  Thus  changed  at  once  the 
policy  and  the  creed  or  faith  of  Europe;  and  while  the  church 
adopted  new  habit,  it  dropped  in  part  the  preaching  t£  the  truth 
lor  its  own  sake,  and  commenced  that  fighting  era,  for  the  spread- 
ing of  clerical  power,  which  culminated  in  the  Crusades. 

What  chiefly  mined  the  Roman  Republicwas  its  false  laborsyatem. 
It  became  Imperial  of  necessity,  just  as  we  were  tending  in  the  Sontii- 
«ni  States  by  the  same  absorption  of  all  the  profits  of  labor  by  a  lim- 
ited, privil^ed  class.  Patriotism  is  the  growth  of  freedom,— die  rob- 
bed workman  bates  his  oppressors  and  will  not  fight  for  his,  that  is, 
t/uiTy  country.  The  "decline  and  &U  "  was  not  the  result  of  enerva- 
tion from  excessive  pFO^>erity ;  but  of  enervation  from  excessive  pov- 
erty, or  pauperism  created  by  law.  Had  the  Roman  Law  been  able 
to  protect  every  man  in  the  rights  of  his  humanity,  so  aa  to  ccmtrol 
hia  own  labor,  the  large  proportion  of  monied  circolatioii  would  have 
alleraated  forever  between  the  capilalist  and  the  woiisiig 
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abling  the  latter  to  buy  continually  in  the  market  of  all  the  necessaries 
and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Such  a  people,  ever  increasingjly 
prosperous,  could  never  have  been  conquered  by  enemies  or  ovemm 
by  barbarians.  The  rich  would  have  increased  in  number,  and  the 
balance  of  happiness  and  power  remained  fair  in  proportion  to  talent 
and  opportunity. 

There  is  a  disposition  to  excuse  and  extol  the  barbarians  who  over- 
whelmed the  Roman  civilization  and  obliterated  all  that  was  admin- 
ble  in  their  laws  ;  and  to  fancy  one  can  find  in  the  miserable  substitute 
of  feudalism  a  compensation  for  an  inferior  social  system.  But  lAv- 
ever  lax,  however  contrary  to  the  best  modern  ideas  the  habits  of  that 
old  civilization  may  have  been,  it  was  a  civilization  that  /uui  ahoap 
advanced —  not  retrograded.  Nations  had  fallen,  when  slavery  had  ex- 
hausted each  people.  Yet  the  Roman  was  far  ahead  in  all  the  ele- 
ments of  human  progress  of  the  Eastern  nationalities,  out  of  which  he 
sprung.  His  civilization  had  produced  the  greatest  religious  teach- 
ers, philosophers,  poets,  artists,  lawgivers  and  moralists, —  from  all  of 
whose  words  and  works  we  are  every  day  learning  and  gaining  I  It  was 
this  Mediterranean  civilization,  thus  created  out  of  the  vicious  smW' 
ccncc  of  the  earlier  races  of  men,  that  the  almost  untameable  barba- 
rian from  the  Siberian  steppes  destroyed  for  more  than  twelve  centik 
ries,  introducing  habits,  vices  and  violence  worse  than  an)'thing  known 
for  thousands  of  years  before,  and  creating  an  intellectual  and  moral 
darkness  that  turned  Christianity  from  her  preaching  of  peace  into  a 
gigantic  crusading  and  persecuting  force. 

"  Westward  the  Star  of  Empire"  wended  her  way  from  Himalaya  to 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  two  routes  seem  to  have  been  followed— 
the  one  by  Tartary,  Russia  and  Germany,  the  other  by  Persia,  S3niai 
Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean  basin.  The  northern  branch,  mixed 
with  Mongolian  blood,  not  distinguished  for  physical  beauty  ;  roamed 
wild,  a  nomadic  life,  for  thousands  of  years  —  barbarized  by  the  nat- 
ural aspects  of  the  Siberian  wastes.  The  southern  branch,  mixed 
with  the  more  perfectly  developed  races  of  the  South  —  the  Nubian 
or  Ethiopian  races, —  improved  mentally,  morally  and  physically  under 
the  influence  of  a  nature  calling  forth  their  energies  and  suggestive  of 
all  that  is  good  and  beautiful.  The  man,  living,  as  it  were,  under  the 
sun,  breathing  every  day  and  night  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  oppressed 
by  no  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  could  not  fail  to  develop  phjrsicalljr 
and  mentally.  The  man,  on  the  contrary,  exposed  to  extremes  of 
temperature,  breathing  a  part  of  the  year  the  impure  air  of  caves  and 
tents,  often  short  of  food  and  satisfying  hunger  with  roots,  &C.,  could 
not  be  expected  to  deveiope   into  an  Apollo.    The  broadcbested^ 
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leep-lunged  Roman,  and  the  spare,  though  sinewy  Tartar,  met  on  the 
plains  of  Germany. 

The  very  outcasts  from  oriental  despotism  could  find  refuge  on  the 
Dcks  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  from  these  pirate- 
entres  of  liberty  arose  those  great  commercial  Republics  which  for 
lousands  of  years  dotted  her  shores,  and  threw  forth  towards  the 
l^est,  colony  after  colony,  —  each  one  a  step  in  liberty  and  civiliza- 
on  in  proportion  to  its  more  distant  removal  from  the  old  influence 
nd  prejudices. 

If  might  be  supposed  that  the  educated  Romans  who,  to  save 
lemselves  from  slavery  to  these  barbarians,  rushed  into  the  church, 
ould  through  its  influences  have  done  much  for  humanity.  But  the 
narchy  was  too  great ;  the  destruction  of  property  and  ruin  too  gen- 
ral.  One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  wealth  consists  in  the  well-built 
ities  and  villages  of  a  country.  The  house  yields  not  only  a  return 
)  ?ent  for  generations,  paying  its  original  cost  perhaps  many  times, 
ut  it  makes  return  also  in  shelter,  comfort,  security  and  domestic 
appiness.  Where  these  were  mostly  destroyed,  the  population  neces- 
uily  degenerated  toward  the  level  of  the  conquerors. .  For  centuries, 
every  man's  house  was  his  castle,''  inasmuch  as  every  man's  hand 
as  ever  against  his  neighbor.  Bands  of  robbers  under  Barons, 
lounts.  Bishops,  Abbots,  &c.,  roamed  over  Europe ;  and  vasals  and 
lans  sustained  the  rival  feuds  of  their  chiefs ;  while  pests  and  plagues 
^peatedly  depopulated  the  distracted  kingdoms.  The  habits  and 
inguage  of  the  most  "  distinguished  people,"  were  of  the  most  re- 
oiling  kind.  Personal  cleanliness,  change  of  linen  were  unknown. 
lU  alike  lay  down  at  night  on  straw  or  rushes  strewn  on  the  floor. 

A  writer  of  the  1 2th  century  remarks :  "  The  nobles  pillaged  the 
-aders,  and  the  traders  or  bourgeois  pillaged  the  peasants  when  they 
aune  to  the  town  market ;  and  the  Bishops  levied  heavier  and  heavier 
ixes." 

We  owe  our  pertinacity  in  teaching  the  classics  to  the  influence  of 
le  love  for  Italy  of  the  old  Roman  population,  and  much  of  the 
scret  of  the  perpetuation  of  the  power  of  Rome  to  the  intercourse 
nd  interest  kept  up  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  Europe  for  so 
lany  centuries.  Rome,  no  longer  powerful  politically,  used  her  su- 
erior  intellect  to  domineer  the  barbarian  through  his  superstitious 
^ars  and  affections.  Thus  its  Bishops,  once  dependents  of  the  Patri- 
rch  of  Constantinople,  claiming  the  protection  of  Northern  Kings 
nd  Emperors,  and  aiding  them  in  destroying  the  remnants  of  Roman 
^publics  in  Italy,  gradually  elevated  themselves  to  a  power  and 
plendor,  which  could  have  existed  only  through  the  agency  of  tho. 
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grossest  ignorance  and  barbarity.  The  Italian  people  ever  treated 
this  feudal  power  with  contempt,  and  D.  Clement,  a  learned  Benedic- 
tine, did  not  hesitate  to  write  of  that  bold  prelate,  Gregory  VII^  in 
the  nth  century,  that  he  based  his  pretensions  ''upon  documents  he 
asserted  to  have  received  from  heaven,  and  preserved  in  the  archieves 
of  the  church,  but  which  he  never  dared  to  produce."  Italy  laogfaed, 
while  the  barbarian  bowed  his  head  1 

To  form  a  correct  idea  of  these  terrible  times  we  need  only  read 
the  remarkable  chronicles  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  translated  by  M. 
Guizot  We  shall  not  then  be  surprised  to  find  that  population  m  Eu- 
rope not  only  did  not  increase  for  several  centuries,  but  that  it  repeat* 
edly  diminished.  The  clergy  and  nobles  alone  formed  the  State^  or 
were  free.  All  others  were  slaves  or  dependents ;  and  as  no  wages  wan 
given  for  labor  done,  no  money  circulated,  and  business  could  not 
receive  its  legitimate  impulse.  The  chivalry,  ignorant  and  barbaioo^ 
clad  in  almost  impenetrable  armour,  made  by  the  skill  of  the  enslaved 
Roman  people,  not  satisfied  with  the  incessant  raids  upon  the  tradeis 
and  lower  classes  to  obtain  means  to  feed  their  retainers,  frequently 
amused  themselves  by  slaughtering  the  unarmed  people  **  like  pigs,* 
to  use  an  expression  of  the  time  1  We  have  the  fact  recorded  that  a 
young  Prince,  the  Comte  De  St  Pol,  (in  the  15th  century,)  ins 
taught  the  art  of  killing  men  by  practising  upon  the  prisoners  shot 
up  in  his  guardian's  castle,  and  that  on  one  occasion  he  dispatdied 
about  ninety, ''  taking  great  pleasure  "  in  the  chivalric  pastime  I 

We  thus  see  how  impossible  it  was  for  feudal  Europe  to  be  oUier 
than  a  land  of  beggared  people,  impoverished  nobles,  and  proud,  and 
for  the  most  part  ignorant,  churchmen.  The  mystery  of  Darkness 
was  everywhere ;  the  Light  of  Religion  nowhere.  For  religioo  is  not 
form  or  lip  service,  but  the  being  good  and  doing  good.  It  is  the 
application  of  action  to  practical  life  in  fairness  and  justice  to  alL  It 
is  not  equality  of  position,  but  fairness ;  it  is  not  fraternity  of  social 
organization,  but  of  justice.  When  the  infamous  Law  gives  all  tbe 
land  and  all  the  advantages  to  the  nobles,  the  whole  country  is  d^ 
moralized  and  beggared.  When  the  law  begins  to  recognize  the  njgjbta 
of  all  men  in  the  fair  fruits  of  their  labor  of  hand  or  brain,  tfaeie  is 
peace  in  the  busy  world ;  the  rich  become  richer,  and  all  are  htpgis 
and  more  contented.  Crimes  and  vices  diminish,  and  human  Efeis 
lengthened. 

In  France,  in  the  loth  century,  '^  slaves  were  allowed  to  live  in  &mi- 
lies,  i.  e.,  in  a  house  with  wife  and  childrea."  With  this  foOoived 
other  changes  for  the  better;  villages  and  oties  arose,  result  of  a 
healthier  condition  of  things.     Still  oppressicm  and  pillage  by  nobles 
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••led  to  insurrections  which  were  atrociously  suppressed  by  the  chiv- 
ahry,  by  burning  by  slow  fire,  empaling,  dropping  hot  lead  on  them, 
tearing  out  the  eyes,  cutting  the  wrists  and  hams,  in  order  to  terrify 
others !  Finally  a  little  law  began  to  take  the  place  of  arbitrary  acts, 
•a  detestable  thing,'  says  an  old  chronicler,  and  thus  feudalism  was 
rained,  since  it  lived  only  by  violence.  A  society  which  perishes  by 
its  own  faults,  however,  always  accuses  and  abuses  that  which  re- 
places it" 

In  the  1 2th  century  serfs  were  allowed  to  testify  in  Court;  and  in 
die  13th  the  Seigneurs  began  to  comprehend  that  they  gained  by 
having  laborious  freemen  rather  than  lazy  serfs  on  their  property, 
"  who  neglected  their  work,  saying,  that  they  did  not  like  working  for 
others  for  nothing." 

Popular  rights  found  strong  support  in  the  Roman  law,  which  began 
to  revive  in  the  nth  and  12th  centuries.  Feudal  law  gave  all  to  the 
eldest  son ;  the  new  class  of  freemen  adopted  the  principles  of  ra- 
tional law,  and  made  an  equal  division  among  children. 

In  fact  feudalism,  which  culminated  in  the  Crusades  and  gave  birth 
to  chivalry,  drew  to  its  termination  in  the  15th  century,  when  royalty 
began  to  make  laws  for  the  whole  State,  to  organize  the  finances  and 
reform  the  army.  The  one  grand  tyranny  suppressed  the  many  petty 
tjnrannies,  but  could  only  do  so  by  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the 
middle  class.  Thus  the  Roman  system  of  laws  tended  all  over 
Europe  to  modify  and  moralize  by  fairness  the  condition  of  the 
people. 

Another  circumstance,  not  without  potent  influence  on  the  destinies 
of  the  world,  was  the  gradual  annihilation  of  the  barbarian  aristocracy 
through  its  own  vices  and  violence,  and  the  necessary  and  natural 
substitution  of  a  new  class  of  nobles  out  of  the  old  Roman  popula- 
tions. Higher  mental  and  physical  endowments  must  tell  in  the  end ; 
and  however  great  the  calamities  which  overwhelmed  the  race  for  a 
time,  it  will,  by  its  superior  tact  in  acquiring  the  languages  and  habits 
of  its  conquerors,  become  in  some  respects  more  Frank  than  the 
F^rank,  more  Saxon  than  the  Saxon,  until  each  have  found  their  nat- 
oral  level.  Did  not  the  church  adapt  itself  to  the  taste  of  the  barba- 
rian, and  with  Roman  skill  and  culture,  rear  those  magnificent  Cathe- 
drals, imitation  in  stone  of  his  native  place  of  worship,  the  forest, 
monasteries,  &c.,  which  are  the  admiration  of  the  world  ?  A  people 
of  slaves  did  the  gigantic  work  for  a  trifle ;  but  they  did  their  work 
with  wonderful  intelligence. 

In  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  this  oppressed  people  suffered 
excessive  misery  owing  to  intolerable  taxes,  the  exactions  of  the 
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Church  of  Rome,  which  absorbed  all  the  current  money,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  military,  who  in  passing  from  province  to  province 
lodged  with  the  peasants,  beat  and  pillaged  them,  seized  their  oxen, 
forcing  them  to  draw  their  own  plows  like  beasts.  The  absorption 
into  the  church  of  such  a  vast  multitude^  of  strong  and  intelligent 
men,  taking  them  away  from  productive  employment,  and  forcing 
them  to  live  idly  upon  the  labor  of  others,  and  those  others  wretch- 
edly poor  and  oppressed,  increased  the  universal  poverty,  intensified 
the  struggle  to  obtain  the  means  of  existence,  and  aggravated  all  the 
passions  of  every  class. 

We  mistake  the  "  good  old  times"  from  viewing  them  through  tfjc 
moral  spectacles  of  the  19th  century.  The  noble  Indians  described 
by  Fenimore  Cooper  are  no  more  like  the  dirty,  paint-besmeared 
creatures  of  real  life,  than  the  knights  and  noble  dames  of  Walter 
Scott  are  to  the  real  Goths  and  Vandals,  their  Fredegondes  and 
Brunehauts,  so  vividly  represented  by  Bishop  Gregory.  These  writers 
of  fictions,  in  using  historic  names  and  incidents,  have  to  clothe  diem 
in  a  dress  fit  for  modern  appreciation.  They  would  not  sell  in  any 
other  form.  Moreover,  they  have  to  please  the  prejudices  of  a  large 
and  influential  class  of  persons  who,  however  falsely,  have  been 
trained  to  believe  themselves  descended  from  such  "  illustrious  an* 
cestors."  The  Roman  —  I  include  under  that  term  all  the  popula* 
tions  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  which  attained  to  civilization  under 
Roman  law  —  enslaved  to  the  barbarian,  had  to  take  even  the  name 
his  master  chose  to  impose  upon  him.  But  as  intellect  will  triumph 
in  the  long  run,  and  civilization  has  always  the  moral  courage  of  pa- 
tience to  wait  its  opportunity,  no  one  who  reflects  can  doubt  Aat 
positions  will  in  the  end  be  changed.  The  descendants  of  Ae 
Roman  people  are  everywhere,  and  those  of  her  military  colonists 
can  still  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  northern  coun* 
ties  of  England,  and  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland ;  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  France  and  western  Germany,  the  best  soldiery  are  to  be 
found  —  tall,  broad  chested,  large-brained.  In  these  parts  for  many 
centuries,  legions,  composed  of  picked  men,  were  stationed  by  tiie 
Koman  government  to  keep  the  barbarian  in  check,  and  preserve 
the  frontiers  intact  Charles  L.  Alexandsl 
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{Nouveaux  Luttdis.     June  2^Ji,  1863.) 

THERE  have  been  complaints  for  a  considerable  time,  that  in  the 
field  of  imagination  and  invention,  properly  so  called,  there  ap- 
pears no  new  work,  no  new  talent  of  the  first  order,  taking  its  rank 
immediately  and  commanding  recognition  by  brilliant  and  incontest- 
able tokens  ;  these  complaints  cannot  be  made  in  the  world  of  erudi- 
tion and  criticism  ;  they  would  be  unjust,  and  one  might  immediately 
answer  them  by  citing  names  which  have  pushed  themselves  forward 
within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  and,  which  since  the  time  of  their 
appearance,  have  been  acquiring  a  genuine  celebrity.  In  the  front 
rank  of  this  powerful  and  brilliant  generation  stands  M.  Renan.  Al- 
though the  starting-point,  and  the  main  subject  of  his  studies  would 
seem  likely  to  circumscribe  at  first  the  circle  of  his  public  and  of  his 
readers,  he  has,  ever  since  his  entrance  upon  his  career,  contrived  to 
extend  it,  by  the  superiority  and  variety  of  his  views,  by  the  new  man- 
ner in  which  he  regards  and  presents  each  question,  and  by  the  rare 
distinction  of  the  form  which  he  employs.  His  review  articles  in  par- 
ticular, and  even  his  simple  newspaper  articles,  which  laid  aside  the 
usual  forms,  and  presented  each  an  individual  whole,  at  once  drew 
attention  to  him  as  master  of  a  new  style.  There  are  persons  who 
narrow  and  lessen  the  subjects  which  they  handle ;  there  are  some 
who  dry  them  up  ;  he  lifts  up  and  ennobles  ihem  ;  he  transforms  them 
without  altering  their  nature  ;  he  clothes  them  with  a  happy  mixture 
of  gravity  and  elegance  ;  above  all  he  fixes  them,  and  puts  them  in 
their  place,  and  exactly  at  their  proper  point,  in  their  relations  with 
other  regions,  on  the  chart  of  the  intellectual  world.  He  therefore 
gained  respect  from  the  first ;  he  bad  a  charm  of  seriousness.  Each 
of  his  learned  writings,  his  Studies  in  Religious  History,  his  Philosoph- 
Ual aitd  lAterary  Essays  sold  rapidly,  and  with  the  educated  public,  he 
had  reached  that  most  desirable  degree  of  consideration  and  sustained 
interest,  beyond  wriich  there  is  only  vogue  with  its  capriciousness. 
Recent  and  very  unexpected  incidents  have  given  him  this  likewise, 
and  have  thrown  him,  so  to  speak,  into  the  tide  of  a  populanty,  for 
which  he  did  not  seem  suited,  and  for  which  he  certainly  bod  no  am- 
bition. In  any  country,  where  knowledge  is  appreciated  for  its  own 
sake,  where  men's  characters  are  honored  for  their  intrinsic  worth,  f 
where  people  prefer  to  enter  upon  a  controversy,  if  need  be,  with  n 
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man  of  merit,  rather  than  to  apostrophize  and  insult  him,  where  people 
do  not  proceed  with  ideas  as  they  do  with  everything  else,  by  fits  and 
starts,  by  leaps  and  bounds,  there  would  not  be  all  this  noise,  and  wt 
should  be  going  and  listening  to  M.  Renan,  grave,  measured,  elegant, 
and  always  respectful,  and  taking  the  liberty  to  discuss  him  when  wt 
come  out. 

I  should  wish  to  relate  briefly,  and  without  any  large  number  of 
conjectures,  the  history  of  this  lofty  intellect  which  stands  distinct  from 
those  of  our  other  contemporaries,  and  which  owes  a  portion  of  its 
character  and  originality  to  its  origin.  Mr.  Ernest  Renan,  who  is  not 
yet  forty  years  old,  was  bom  in  1823  in  Brittany  —  in  Lower  Brittany, 
let  us  not  forget — at  Tr^guier.  He  belonged  to  a  sea-faring  family; 
by  his  father's  side  he  belonged  to  the  pure  Breton  race — to  that 
staid,  gentle,  inflexible  race,  of  which  he  has  spoken  so  beautifiilly  in 
his  Essay  on  Lamennais.  His  roots  go  down  into  it,  he  has  preserved 
its  foundation ;  and  among  those  who  are  accustomed  to  recognize 
and  to  unravel  the  essential  elements  which  survive  in  spite  of  moral 
transformations,  I  shall  not  surprise  any  one  by  saying  that,  under  his 
most  consummate  philosophic  form  he  still  maintains  certain  traits 
derived  from  his  first  race,  —  traits  which  he  himself  has  noted  as  the 
most  profound  and  lasting,  "  faith,  eiamestness,  antipathy  to  what  is 
vulgar,  contempt  for  what  is  frivolous  "  —  yes,  faith,  a  kind  of  fiuthy 
not  in  the  supernatural,  but  in  the  divine;  and  one  might  indeed  s^, 
that,  in  his  manner  of  looking  at  Nature,  history,  and  humanity,  IL 
Renan  dissolves  and  disseminates  the  divine,  but  does  not  destroy  it 

Born  the  last  of  the  family,  twelve  years  after  the  others  —  altera 
sister  who  stood  by  him  in  his  youth,  aild  was  like  a  second  mother  to 
him,  who  would  never  leave  him,  and  whom  he  has  had  the  misfmi- 
tune  to  lose  quite  recently  during  a  scientific  pilgrimage  to  the  East^ 
to  which  she  was  still  his  companion^  he  received  and  fostered  within 
him,  without  squandering  them,  the  domestic  virtues  and  afFection& 
His  worthy  mother,  of  whom  he  is  the  living  likeness,  is  still  alive  to 
rejoice  in  such  a  son ;  and  to  have  had  the  honor  of  seeing  her  Quat 
is  enough  to  give  one  a  feeling  of  the  piety,  tenderness,  and  quaint- 
ness  which  must  have  presided  at  this  early  home  education.  Sent  to 
school  in  his  native  town,-—  to  a  small  college  kept  by  ecclesiastical^- 
he  studied  with  success  till  the  age  of  sixteen  :  the  masters  in  tins  col- 
lege were  priests  belonging  to  the  country,  chips  of  the  old  b]od[» 
grave  and  learned,  giving  instruction  in  polite  literature  \nth  solicUtj 
and  good  sense,  and  anterior  to  every  invasion  of  what  may  be  termed 
clerical  Romanticism  or  neo-catholicism.  M.  Renan  has  ever  cber* 
ished  their  memory  with  deep  gratitude. 
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On  coming  to  Paris,  being  recruited,  and  called,  by  virtue  of  his 
provincial  success,  to  the  small  seminary  then  under  the  direction  of 
an  abb^  already  celebrated,  M.  Dupanloup,  a  man  of  eloquence  and 
zeal,  but  of  a  zeal  not  always  sure,  he  seemed  to  fall  into  quite  a  new 
world ;  coming  from  under  the  influence  of  a  Christian  classical  edu- 
cation, with  its  severity  and  soberness,  he  was  placed  under  a  very 
different  r^me ;  he  came  in  contact  for  the  first  time  with  Parisian 
worldly  Catholicism  of  that  very  singular  kind,  which,  in  its  different 
varieties,  we  have  seen  spring  up,  grow  day  by  day,  and  floiuish  ;  —  a 
Catholicism  agitated  and  agitating,  superficial  and  material,  feverish, 
eager  to  profit  by  all  the  sensations,  all  the  hobbies,  and  all  the  fash- 
tons  of  the  age,  by  all  the  passing  trains  of  pleasure  or  of  war,  at 
every  turn  putting  fire  under  your  stomach,  and  lighting  coals  on  your 
head :  there  has  arisen  from  it  that  fair  array  of  youth,  whom  we  know, 
and  whom  we  see  at  work.  After  spending  three  years  at  this  small 
seminary,  M.  Renan  entered  St  Sulpice,  and  in  the  first  place,  the 
maison  tPIssy^  with  a  view  to  studying  philosophy  for  a  couple  of 
years.  On  his  arrival  in  the  world  of  St  Sulpice,  he  seemed,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  returning  to  his  old  surroundings  in  Brittany ;  sur- 
rounded by  grave,  quiet  men,  by  learned  teachers  (the  abb^  Gosselin), 
some  of  them  profound  and  highly  original  (the  abb^  Pinault,  for  ex- 
ample) he  began  to  develop  his  own  originality ;  he  says : 

^  Ecclesiastical  education,  which  has  serious  drawbacks,  when  it  comes 
to  the  formation  of  the  citizen  and  the  practical  man,  has  excellent  effects 
in  awakening  and  developing  originality  of  mind.  The  teaching  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  is  certainly  more  regular,  more  solid,  and  better  disciplined, 
has  the  disadvantage  of  being  too  uniform,  and  of  leaving  too  little  room 
for  individual  taste,  whether  on  the  part  of  the  professor,  or  on  that  of  the 
pupil.  In  literature,  the  Church  is,  on  the  whole,  less  dogmatic  than  the 
University.  Its  taste  is  less  pure,  its  methods  less  severe,  but  there  is 
less  of  the  literary  superstition  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  it.  Matter  is 
sacrificed  in  a  less  degree  to  form ;  there  is  more  declamation,  but  less 
rhetoric.  This  is  peculiariy  true  of  the  higher  education.  Freed  fix>m  all 
inspection,  and  jll  official  control,  tAe  intellectual  arrangements  of  the  great 
seminaries  are  those  of  the  most  perfect  liberty ;  nothing  or  next  to  noth- 
ing being  imposed  upon  the  pupil  as  compulsory  duty,  he  remains  in  full 
possession  of  himself;  add  to  this  absolute  solitude,  long  hours  of  meditar 
tion  and  silence,  constant  devotion  to  an  aim  which  is  superior  to  all  per- 
sonal consideradons,  and  it  will  be  seen  what  admirable  institutions  such 
houses  must  be  for  developing  the  reflective  faculties.'  Such  a  mode  of  life 
crushes  the  weak  mind,  but  imparts  a  singular  energy  to  the  mind  which 
is  capable  of  thinking  for  itself." 

His  first  doubts  came  to  him  at  Issy,  and  resulted  fix>m  phyrio^ 

studies,  firom  the  sciences,  for  which  he  felt  he  had  some  taste^ 
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which  he  was  beginning  to  cultivate.  These  nascent  doubts,  however, 
still  left  room  for  many  sorts  of  explanation,  and  the  young  SulpiciUy 
in  course  of  his  transition,  found  himself,  I  imagine,  in  one  of  those 
phases  of  Christian  philosophy,  at  one  of  those  intermediate  stations, 
which  Malebranche,  whom  he  was  reading  at  that  time,  had  known, 
and  at  which  the  great  preacher  of  the  Oratoire  had  contrived,  in  his 
time,  to  stop  midway,  and  to  pitch  his  light  tents  and  magnificent 
pavilions. 

But  our  age,  ill-sheltered  and  open  to  all  the  winds  as  it  is,  no 
longer  allows  these  ephemeral  encampments  ;  the  gorgeous  clouds  of 
a  Malebranche  would,  in  our  day,  be  very  soon  swept  away  by  the 
tempests  or  by  the  lightest  breezes  that  blow  every  morning  from  all 
the  points  of  the  compass.  M.  Renan,  after  spending  these  two  years 
at  Issy,  came  to  take  his  theological  course  at  the  seminary  of  Paris, 
and  it  was  there  that,  on  seeing  unfolded  before  him,  in  all  its  crude- 
ness  and  angularity,  the  scholastic  theology,  the  old  doctrine  of  St 
Thomas,  "  overhauled  and  pounded  by  twenty  sorbonic  generations^" 
his  critical  sense,  already  awake,  rebelled :  he  could  not  believe  it ; 
so  many  imprudently  raised  objections,  which  a  stout  or  subtle  logic 
fancied  it  could  level  at  every  blow,  so  many  rude  thrusts  given  to  his- 
torical truth,  repelled  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  and  at  last  forced  him 
to  come  from  behind  his  intrenchments.  "  How  many  minds,"  he  says 
somewhere,  "  have  been  initiated  into  heterodoxy  merely  by  the  Sd- 
vuniur  objecta  of  theological  treatises  ! "  He  studied  Hebrew,  how- 
ever, under  M.  Lehir,  to  whose  solid  teaching  he  has  paid  homage ; 
though  a  pupil,  he  was  even  appointed,  as  early  as  his  second  year,  to 
instruct  the  other  pupils  in  the  elementary  course.  By  a  singular 
licence,  he  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  College  of  France  to  hear  M. 
Quatrem^re,  and  on  his  way,  numerous  echoes  reached  him  from 
without     This  second  year  at  St  Sulpice  was  1844-45. 

Nevertheless  he  had  begun  to  study  Germany,  and  tlirough  Ger- 
many he  had  become  initiated  into  those  sciences  of  modem  growdi, 
which  have  had  so  much  difficulty  ifi  making  their  way  and  obtainii^ 
a  footing  among  us,  even  after  thirty  or  forty  years  of  fixed  and  tegu- 
lar existence.  I  do  not  know  in  fact  what  our  flimsy  routine  is  wail- 
ing for,  before  making  its  acquaintance  with  them,  and  recognizing 
their  power  of  method  and  their  results.  M.  Renan  had  in  partictilar 
received  a  very  deep  impression  from  the  ideas  and  views  of  Herder : 
—  that  species  of  Christianity  or  higher  religious  basis,  which  admits 
all  investigations,  and  all  the  consequences  of  criticism  and  examina- 
tion, and  which  at  the  same  time  allows  the  existence  of  respect,  and 
even  of  enthusiasm ;  which  preserves  and  saves  it  by  transferring  i^ 
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in  some  measure,  from  dogmatism  to  history,  to  complex  and  living 
productivity,  restored  his  serenity,  and  afforded  him  much  quiet :  he 
felt  that,  if  he  had  lived  in  Germany,  he  might  have  found  situations 
favorable  for  independent  and  respectful  study,  without  being  com- 
pelled to  break  absolutely  with  venerable  things  and  names,  and  this 
by  means  of  a  sort  of  happy  fusion  of  poetry  with  the  religion  of  the 
past 

But  the  clearness  of  our  minds,  as  well  as  the  dryness  of  our  forms, 
and  the  pointedness  of  our  ruleis,  does  not  tolerate  such  undecided- 
ness,  which  is  often  fostering  and  fruitful :  we  must  choose  between 
yes  and  no.  It  was  during  the  vacation  of  1845,  in  Brittany,  that  M. 
Renan  made  his  final  reflections  :  all  the  historical  and  critical  stud- 
ies of  the  previous  year  had  given  a  precise  and  stationary  form  to  the 
objections  which  had  formerly  been  floating  about  in  his  mind.  He 
determined  to  leave  St.  Sulpice,  without  entering  upon  his  third  year, 
and  informed  his  master  of  his  resolution.  M.  Renan  was  sent  to  the 
College  of  Stanislas,  and  there  spent  a  fortnight  in  the  company  of 
the  abb4  Gratry,  a  man  of  intellect  and  talent,  but  one  whose  methods 
could  have  no  hold  upon  him.  He  preferred  soon  to  withdraw  to  a 
boarding  school  in  the  Quartier  St.  Jacques,  where  he  gave  lessons. 
His  tender  sister,  at  this  painful  crisis,  came  to  his  aid,  and  spared 
him  the  anxieties  of  material  life  :  he  was  at  least  able  to  give  himself 
up  entirely  to  his  ideas,  and  to  those  noble  endeavors  after  progress 
and  inner  advancement  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 

The  nature  of  this  intellectual  emancipation  on  the  part  of  M. 
Renan  deserves  to  be  well  understood  and  defined.  In  a  certain 
sense,  it  was  not  a  struggle,  a  violent  storm,  a  rending :  there  was  no 
day,  or  hour,  or  solemn  moment  for  him,  in  which  the  veil  of  the  tem- 
ple was  rent  from  before  his  eyes ;  he  was  not  the  counterpart  of 
Saint  Paul,  who  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  was  struck  and  thrown 
down,  and  thereby  converted.  Philosophy  did  not  appear  to  him  one 
morning  or  one  evening,  like  a  Minerxa  full-armed  ;  it  did  not  an- 
nounce itself  by  a  peal  of  thunder,  as  it  did,  I  imagine,  in  the  case  of 
Lamennais,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  in  that  of  Jouffroy.  He  had  no 
sweat  of  battle,  like  Jacob  in  his  struggle  with  the  angel,  and  no  soli- 
tary watch  of  agony.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ;  if  the  rending  process  did 
take  place,  it  was  in  another  respect,  namely  that  of  personal  rela- 
tions ;  it  was  no  doubt  painful  and  trying  for  him  to  have  to  separate 
himself  from  the  venerable  men,  to  whom  he  was  attached  by  feelings 
^f  affection  and  gratitude ;  he  suffered  because  he  was  obliged  to 
cause  them  pain  by  informing  them  of  an  irrevocable  del 
He  was  timid ;  he  was  a  novice  in  manners ;  the  man,  wl 
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ent  we  hear  expressing  himself  with  so  much  firmness,  vigor,  and  deli- 
cacy, without  ever  hesitating  for  a  shade  of  expression,  had  at  that 
time  to  surmount  many  hesitations  of  form,  and  many  phases  of  bash- 
fulness  ;  he  had  a  tender  front,  as  was  said  of  Nicole.    And  there  his 
Breton  heart  was  tender  too  and  could  not  remain  altogether  insen- 
sible in  this  divorce,  slow  as  it  was,  but  decisive  and  irrevocable,  from 
the  beliefs  of  his  cradle  and  his  childhood,  which  were  escaping  from 
him.     It  cost  him  pain  to  separate  from  things,  as  well  as  from  men. 
But,  with  that  exception,  he  had  no  6ther  effort  to  make  in  his  spirit- 
ual life,  than  to  allow  himself  to  grow  and  ripen  ;  he  had  his  evoh- 
tion,  not  his  revolution.    The  modem  scientific  spirit  had  graduallj 
laid  hold  of  him,  and  spread  by  degrees,  like  the  light  which  rises  on 
the  horizon,  and  rapidly  fills  all  space.     The  old  provisional  edifice 
crumbled  within  him  stone  by  stone ;  but  ere  the  moment  when  it 
finally  sank,  it  was  already  replaced  by  another,  of  deep  and  sdid 
foundations.     In  a  word,  M.  Renan,  in  passing  from  dogma  to  sci- 
ence, presents  the  most  remarkable  contrast  to  Lamennais  :  he  is  t 
Lamennais,  young,  gradual,  delivered  in  time,  without  either  hurri- 
cane or  tempest — a  progressive,  and  not  a  volcanic  Lamennais.  See 
him  at  the  moment  when  he  comes  forth,  and  when  he  appears ;  he 
has  nothing  to  throw  down,  nothing  to  overturn  round  about  him,  tt 
happens  when  one  makes  his  appearance  in  the  world  after  a  strqg* 
gle  ;  he  does  not  burst  forth  in  random  flashes  ;  he  does  break  awty, 
he  detaches  himself  before  the  action.   Thus  his  serenity  as  a  student 
and  as  a  scholar,  notwithstanding  even  the  greatest  increase  of  labor, 
was  never  disturbed.     He  felt  no  irritation  against  what  he  had  jost 
left :  a  very  slight  movement  of  reaction,  which  was  soon  calmed 
down,  is  barely  observable  in  his  first  writings.     His  gravity,  his  dig- 
nity, and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  his  intellectual  gait  had  not  in 
any  respect  to  suffer  or  to  undergo  discomposure,  on  account  of  t 
change,  which  was  sincere  and  natural,  which  came  at  the  proper 
time,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  through  a  necessary  and  gtoet' 
ous  crisis,  and  before  any  contrary  or  irrevocable  step   had  been 
taken. 

Left  to  himself  henceforth,  he  had  to  try  another  career ;  the  Uni* 
versity  attracted  him  ;  he  entered  himself  as  an  agrigi  of  philosophy 
in  1848.  But  this  philosophical  teaching  did  not  suit  him ;  and  in 
his  paper  on  27u  Future  of  Metaphysics^  written  with  special  reference 
to  a  work  of  M.  Vacherot's,  he  has  sufficiently  explained  the  reason. 
He  has  no  taste  for  abstract  study,  for  ideas  in  themselves,  separated 
like  fruits  from  their  stems  and  considered  as  isolated ;  he  has  no 
confidence  but  in  history,  in  history  viewed  in  its  successioDi  in  all 
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ts  extent,  genuine  comparative  human  history.  "And  then,"  he 
«Us  us  somewhen:,  "  if  I  had  been  born  to  be  a  principal  of  a  school, 
I  should  have  had  a  strange  whim  :  I  should  have  liked  only  such  of 
ny  pupils  as  detached  themselves  from  me."  Philosophical  teaching, 
n  fact,  if  it  is  not  the  forced  demonstration  of  a  sort  of  philosophical 
»techism,  whose  theses,  laid  down  beforehand,  are  supposed  to  be 
irefiitable,  can  be  nothing  else  but  a  provocation  and  an  incitement 
o  incessant  research,  which  then  brings  with  it  what  it  can,  and  ex- 
ludes  nothing  of  what  it  finds.  Now,  this  is  not  only  something 
rtiich  the  state  in  France  has  never  sanctioned  ;  it  is  also  something 
rhich  OUT  public  spirit  does  not  seem  to  admit  of.  We  rebel  imme- 
liately  against  any  professed  opinion  which  differs  from  ours.  I  know 
lersons,  who  from  a  spirit  of  opposition,  after  having  battled  all  their 
ives  against  M.  Cousin's  philosophy  as  dangerous,  as  long  as  it  was 
lominant,  are  now  demanding  to  have  it  reestablished  in  all  its  extent, 
wen  in  our  colleges,  and  who  nevertheless  do  not  wish  to  see  any 
)f  the  consequences  to  which  it  formerly  led,  and  to  which  it  may  still 
ead.  Young  man,  you  must  be  satisfied  with  this  reasoning,  with 
fais  demonstration,  though  it  may  appear  to  you  inadequate  ;  in  such 
ligh  matters,  you  shall  go  thus  far  and  no  farther.  A  singular  way  to 
le  consequent,  and  to  foster  ideas  1  I  ask  nothing  better  than  that 
n  should  be  philosophers,  gentlemen,  but  then  let  us  be  so  seriously 
ind  in  good  faith,  without  regard  to  consequences.  Few  minds,  in 
his  case,  are  called  to  be  philosophical.  Philosophy  is  a  vocation 
ind  an  original  gift,  as  poetry  is. 

M.  Renan,  who  was  not  a  man  to  imprison  himself  in  any  way, 
tamed  to  the  Academies,  and  be  did  well.  Whilst  he  was  persever- 
ng  in  the  direction  of  philosophy,  studying  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  and 
vhilst  he  was  making  steadfast  progress  in  the  positive  side  of  lan- 
guages, profiting  by  the  instructions  of  M.  Quatrem^re,  a  man  alto- 
gether special  and  narrow,  and  drawing  inspiration,  in  method  and 
identific  fact,  from  M.  Eugene  Burnont,  a  superior  mind, — he  com- 
leted  for  prizes  offered  by  the  Institute  for  learned  memoirs.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  one  of  those  memoirs,  which  served  as  the  basis  for 
Ik  Genera/  HUtory  of  Ike  Semitic  Language!,  and  which  obtained  the 
tTotney  prize  in  1847.  Another  memoir,  crowned  in  the  following  year 
>n  The  Study  of  Greek  in  the  West  during  the  Middle  Ages  has  not  yet 
>een  published.  In  1850,  M.  Renan  was  appointed  by  the  Academy 
if  Inscriptions  to  a  learned  mission  to  Italy  :  there  he  prepared  his 
mrk  on  Averroes  and  Averroism  (1851)  which  was  originally  the  RUb- 
ect  of  his  thesis  for  the  doctorate.  After  having  written  for  the  re- 
iew,  which  ^>peared  under  the  title  at Liitrty  of  TkMgAt,  anong 
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other  articles,  a  very  remarkable  one  on  the  Origin  of  language  (1S48) 
he  soon  marked  his  appearance  in  the  Rtime  (Us  Deux  Mondes  (185 1), 
and  almost  at  the  same  time  in  the  Journal  des  Debats  (1852)  by  a 
series  of  essays  or  articles  perfect  and  excellent,  in  which  this  learned, 
profound,  delicate,  fine,  proud  and  somewhat  disdainful  mind  uttered 
itself  on  many  subjects  of  history,  literature  and  art,  under  a  form  at 
once  grave  and  stirring. 

The  young  writer  had  nothing  of  the  beginner  about  him  ;  neither 
in  thought  nor  expression,  was  there  anything  slipshod.  Amid  a  di- 
versity of  subjects,  there  was  felt  to  be  a  steadfast  vocation,  and  a 
unity.  His  vocation,  as  far  as  purpose  was  concerned,  was  evidently 
to  write  religious  history ;  as  far  as  the  method  was  concerned,  to 
study  every  form,  and  every  production  of  human  genius,  historically 
not  dogmatically,  and  in  this  historical  study,  not  to  confine  himself 
to  the  mere  facts  themselves,  or  to  any  series  or  collection  of  facts, 
but  to  consider  the  whole  aspect  of  production  and  continuous  living 
vegetation,  from  the  root,  from  the  silent  germination,  through  all  its 
developments  up  to  the  flower.  Endowed  not  merely  with  an  ex- 
treme personal  eagerness  to  learn  and  to  know,  but  with  the  love  of 
the  true  and  with  "  that  great  curiosity,"  which  carries  with  its  domi- 
nant idea,  and  thus  suits  itself  to  the  actual  and  precise  needs  of  hu- 
man effort  at  every  period,  he  early  convinced  himself  that  what  he 
most  desired  to  know,  others  desired  to  know  also  ;  and  he  assigned 
to  himself,  as  a  rendezvous,  and  as  a  dfetant  but  certain  goal,  notwiA- 
standing  the  variety  and  apparent  desultoriness  of  his  works,  the  His- 
tory of  the  Origins  of  Christianity.  He  meditated  undertaking  this 
history  at  once  critical  and  living,  with  all  the  resources  of  modern 
erudition,  "  above  and  far  beyond  any  polemical  or  apologetical  in- 
tention :  "  this  was  his  constant  dream  —  the  fairest,  the  loftiest  and 
the  most  complicated  of  dreams.  Meanwhile,  he  gave  his  prelude^ 
not  wishing  to  attack  this  great  subject  till  after  he  had  made  himself 
an  authority,  and  gained  tlie  favor  of  the  public  by  works  of  a  purely 
literary  or  scientific  character,  in  which  his  ulterior  aim,  and  religious 
bias  should  not  excite  too  much  suspicion. 

In  this  he  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent,  and  gave  proofs  of  his 
knowledge  and  his  art,  in  a  number  of  fresh  and  ingenious  essaySi 
loftily  and  finely  thought,  on  every  subject.  Wherever  he  passed, 
things  seemed  different  from  what  they  had  been  before ;  he  taught 
you  to  see  the  country  as  if  from  the  top  of  a  hill.  But  in  vain ; 
his  religious  bias  showed  itself,  people  felt  the  presence  of  a  witness, 
an  observer  of  a  new  order,  armed  with  instruments  of  his  own,  and 
sipaclfing  of  pure  curiosity  under  the  guise  of  respect   People  shouted 
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and  denounced :  he  remained  calm,  kept  apart  from  polemics  as  from 
an  inferior  exercise,  and  rose  a  degree  higher  in  his  own  point  of 
view,  so  as  not  to  fear  even  to  encounter  a  slight  cloud — the  golden 
cloud  of  poesy.  He  seems  to  have  tried  to  wrap  himself  round  with 
it  sometimes. 

In  general,  the  method  of  criticism,  which  he  applies  in  every 
branch  of  study,  and  which  he  has  exalted  into  an  art,  is  this  :  — 

He  endeavors  to  arrive  at  the  formula,  the  idea,  the  abridged  image 
of  each  country,  each  race,  each  historic  group,  each  salient  individ- 
ual, in  order  to  give  it  its  rank  and  its  proper  place  in  this  ideal  rep- 
resentation, which  the  ilite  of  the  human  race  successively  carries 
with  it.     This  is  what  he  calls  the  consciousness  of  the  human  race,  a 
sort  of  superior  movable  mirror,  in  which  are  reflected  and  concen- 
trated the  principle  rays  or  features  of  the  past,  and  which  at  eyery 
period,  the  larger  or  smaller  number  of  men  who  think,  carry  with 
them  and  transmit  to  those  who  follow.     Humanity  thus  conceived 
and  reduced  to  its  eiite  cannot  however  carry  everything  along  with 
it :  at  every  moment  selection,  pruning,  generalization  are  necessary. 
Events  themselves  usually  look  after  this  simplification ;  humanity  it- 
self, in  cases  of  necessity,  provides  for  it  by  means  of  sacrifices.   "  On 
the  monuments  of  Persepolis,"  M.  Renan  tells  us,  "  we  see  each  of 
the  different  nations  tributary  to  the  King  of  Persia  represented  by  a 
person  wearing  the  costume  of  his  country,  and  carrying  in  his  hands 
the  productions  of  his  province  to  present  to  the  sovereign.     Such  is 
humanity :  each  nation,  each  intellectual,  religious  or  moral  formula 
leaves  behind  it  a  short  expression,  which  is,  as  it  were,  its  abridged 
and  expressive  type,  and  which  remains  to  represent  the  millions  of 
men  forever  forgotten,  who  have  lived  and  died  grouped  around  it." 
This  consciousness,  this  memory  of  the  human  race,  is  therefore  a 
sort  of  perennial  Noah's  Ark,  unto  which  only  the  file-leaders  of  each 
race,  each  series,  are  allowed  to  enter.     I  fancy  this  symbolical  hu- 
manity of  M.  Renan's,  like  Dante's  great  eagle  (in  the  Paradiso)  that 
wonderful  bird,  altogether  made  up  of  lights,  souls  and  eyes.     It  is 
the  part  of  science,  in  every  branch   to  take   up   and  try  what   is 
worthy  to  enter  into  it,  and  to  figure  in  it.     According  to  this  view, 
we  have  a  sort  of  equivalent  for  immortality,  the  idea  whereof  would 
thus  only  change  its  position  and  be  translated.    For  what  more  beau- 
tiful can  a  great  soul,  a  lofty  intelligence  desire,  if  perchance  life  and 
individual  consciousness  should  not  last  forever,  but  should  vanish 
after  this  mortal  life?    It  must  desire  that  its  work  at  least  should  en- 
dure, that  that  better  part  of  it,  into  which  it  has  put  the  keenest  of 
its  thought  and  all  its  flame,  should  henceforth  enter  into  the  common 
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inheritance^  into  the  general  result  of  human  labor,  into  the  consdacuh 
ness  of  humanity ;  thereby  it  is  that  it  redeems  itself  and  is  able  to 
live.  "  The  works  of  each  man,"  says  M.  Renan,  *'  these  are  his  im- 
mortal part  Glory  is  not  a  vain  word,  and  we  cridcs  and  historians 
pronounce  in  some  sense,  a  veritable  judgment  of  God.  This  judg*. 
ment  indeed  is  not  all ;  humanity  is  often  but  a  poor  interpreter  of 
absolute  justice.  But  what  seems  to  me  to  result  from  the  general 
view  of  the  world,  is  that  an  infinite  work  is  going  on,  into  which  each 
man  puts  his  action  as  an  atom.  This  action,  once  inserted,  is  an 
eternal  fact"    These  are  some  of  his  own  words. 

Surely  the  man  who  expresses  himself  thus  is  not  irreligious ;  he 
would  seem  to  me  even  to  preserve,  and  to  introduce  into  his  final 
conclusion  a  small  portion  of  mysticism  or  indeterminateness  under 
the  form  of  the  ideal ;  and  I  should  rather  be  tempted,  when  I  con- 
sider  the  history  of  the  world,  the  vanity  of  our  experience,  the  variety 
and  perpetual  recommencement  of  our  follies  ;  when  I  come  to  think 
how  many  deficiences  there  really  are  in  this  cabinet  of  types  and 
samples,  which  he  magnificently  calls  the  consciousness  of  the  human 
race,  how  many  irreparable  losses  there  are,  and  what  an  amount  dl 
chance  there  is  in  what  has  perished  and  what  has  been  preserved ; 
how  much  arbitrariness  and  caprice  there  is  in  the  classing  of  what 
remains,  and  that  this  remnant  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  is,  if  we 
except  the  most  recent  centuries,  which  encumber  us  and  fill  us  to 
repletion,  after  all  only  a  treasure  composed  of  drifts,  as  if  after  a 
wreck ;  when  I  think  of  all  those  breaks,  those  oblivions,  those  ab- 
ruptnesses, and  outlines  of  reminiscences,  those  complete  ignorances 
or  those  approximations,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  those  anythings  which 
after  all  can  never  be  completely  reconciled,  I  should  rather,  I  con- 
fess, be  tempted  to  say  that  M.  Renan  has  far  too  much  respect  and 
far  too  high  a  reverence  for  its  majesty,  the  human  mind. 

But  in  a  country  like  France,  it  is  well  that  there  should  appear 
from  time  to  time  such  lofty,  earnest  intellects  to  form  a  counterpoise 
to  the  mischievous,  mocking,  sceptical,  incredulous  spirit,  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  the  race ;  and  M.  Renan  is  one  of  these  intellects^ 
if  ever  there  was  one.  It  may  seem  somewhat  strange  to  those  who 
set  him  down  as  an  unbeliever^  to  see  that  I  prefer  classing  him  with 
the  opposite  class.    Of  this  more  anon.  Ton  Davidson. 


EXPERIENCE. 

SLOWLY  grows  upon  the  monntains 
The  fibre  of  the  Ash  and  Pine, 
Slowly  weUs  from  secret  fountains 
The  Truth  ilito  thy  heart  and  mine. 

Deeper  than  the  will's  endeavor 

Lies  the  spirit's  folded  germ. 
Outward  springs  its  life  forever, 

But  serves  the  time's  appointed  tenn. 

Darkling  as  a  secret  river 

Till  thrown  the  folds  of  earth  aside, 
There  rests  the  sunbeam's  endless  shiver 

Upon  the  surface  of  its  tide. 

Broadly  floats  the  world  a  vision 
In  whose  dumb  shows  the  actors  play. 

Mocking  with  a  wild  derision 
The  fickle  passions  of  a  day. 

Each  changing  tide  of  thought  or  actioii 
Seems  driven  by  a  wind's  caprice ; 

As  war,  a  sudden  soulless  faction, 
Spnmg  amid  the  halls  of  Peace. 

The  eyes  of  Panthic  gods  do  glimmer 
Veiled  amid  each  secret  shade, 

Changing  with  their  fitful  shimmer 
Decrees  inconstant  wills  have  made. 

Slowly  yields  the  brittle  passion 
To  a  censure  dim  and  strange. 

Slowly  comes  the  stubborn  fashion 
In  which  all  natures  have  their  range. 

Conscious  mid  the  glimmering  senses 
Grows  the  hand  of  fatal  power. 

Crushing  down  the  void  pretences 
That  mock  the  world  their  little  hous. 

Stealing  'long  their  m3rstic  courses 
The  steps  of  feeble  gods  withdraw. 

Grandly  wheel  the  earth's  grim  foroei 
Into  tides  of  conquering  law. 
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Dimly  works  through  strife  eternal 

The  inner  sense  to  outward  form, 
Faintly  dawns  the  light  supernal 

With  earthly  tinges,  deep  and  warm. 

On  fateful  years  descends  the  glory 

Flashed  from  out  the  hidden  mind : 
Treadeth  still  a  dxmon  story 

Through  all  the  footprints  left  behind. 

Life  of  man  and  life  of  nation 

Transform  the  guise  of  clouded  face ; 
Gives,  at  last,  the  world's  probation 

The  calmer  strength  of  art  and  grace. 

W.  J.  ARMSTROMa 


THE  RELIGIOUS  PRODUCTIVENESS  OF  HUMANITY. 

MRenan  says :  "  We  must  give  up  the  attempt  to  explain  by 
•  processes  accessible  to  experience  the  primitive  facts  of  re* 
ligions,  facts  that  have  no  analogies  since  humanity  has  lost  its  relig- 
ious productiveness."  * 

Has  humanity  lost  its  religious  productiveness  ? 

Science  affirms  that  no  particle  of  material  existence  can  ever  pass 
away.     Once  created  is  forever  created.     Can  it  be  that  a  faculty  of 
the  human  mind  shall  in  a  few  centuries  die  out — and  that,  too,  the 
highest,  noblest,  and  most  important  to  the  soul,  the  creative  religious 
faculty  ?    Is  then,  mind  less  durable  than  matter  ?    When  we  com- 
bine with  this  the  further  belief  of  M.  Renan  (expressed  in  various 
ways  throughout  his  works)  and  indeed  of  most  of  the  thinkers  of 
to-day,  that  God  does  not  interfere  to  improve  the  laws  of  His  uni- 
verse, or  renew  them  if  they  be  outgrown,  which  forbids  any  hope  of 
progress  by  direct  revelation,  is  it  not  saying  to  posterity,  what  God 
never  said  to  the  human  mind,  "Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  far- 
ther "?     Is  Christianity,  with  its  disputed  history,  its  many  misconcep- 
tions, its  doctrinal,  human   additions  —  Christianity,  which  in  tlus 
well-worn  condition  already  cramps  free-thinking  humanity,  to  be  the 
limit  of  spiritual  growth  ?    Must  innumerable  hosts  of  the  future  still 
flutter  the  rags  and  tatters  of  Christianity  long  after  the  warm  life  and 
pure  truth  that  have  characterized  it,  are  passed  away  from  it  ?    (For 
I  suppose  if  human  faculties  can  die  out,  so  can  the  life  and  truth  of 

*  Studies  of  Religious  History  and  Crttidsm,  Page  226. 
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a  religious  belief).     Surely,  the  loss  of  the  religious  productiveness  of 
humanity  opens  a  vista  of  futurity  too  awful  to  contemplate ! 

Out  of  the  heart  of  the  stem  old  tree  of  Semitic  monotheism  sprang 
the  strong  stem  of  Christianity.  The  human  soul  had  grown  fuller 
and  deeper,  and  was  ready  for  a  new  religion.  It  came.  It  scrupled 
not  to  absorb  into  its  life  the  graceful  imagery  and  delicate  sentiment 
of  the  Indo-European  mind.  Combining  truth  and  earnestness  with 
beauty  and  sentiment,  shrouded  with  the  veil  of  doubt  and  exag- 
geration that  necessarily  surrounded  all  things  in  those  early  ages,  it 
has  touched  the  human  heart  and  taken  possession  of  it,  as  has  noth- 
ing else  since  the  creation  of  the  world.  And  as  Christianity  grew 
out  of  the  ancient  monotheism,  retaining  in  its  bosom  all  that  was 
holiest  and  best  of  the  parent-life,  and  without  attempting  to  destroy, 
simply  superseded  it,  by  a  newer,  deeper  and  truer  life  in  itself — so 
may  it  not  again  come  to  pass,  as  mankind  shall  grow  yet  more  capa- 
ble of  higher  and  nobler  life,  that  another  new  religion  shall  spring 
forth  from  the  bosom  of  Christianity,  and  without  destroying  one  jot 
or  one  tittle  of  Christian  truth  and  excellence,  lead  onward  to  loftier 
heights  of  purity  and  light  than  we  have  ever  dreamed  of? 

At  least  we  dare  not  doubt  that  God's  truth  is  still  as  far  above  us 
as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  and  that  there  is  no  limit 
set  to  the  growth  of  the  human  soul.     It  is  hardly  fair,  because  the 
grand  truths  of  Christianity  have  served  to  elevate  and  purify  man- 
kind for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  to  affirm  that  we  shall  never  have 
so  absorbed  them  into  our  hearts  and  assimilated  them  with  our  souls 
as  to  be  capable  of  desiring  and  learning  yet  higher  truth.     It  will 
not  be  fair  to  affirm  it,  if  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  more 
shall  pass,  without  seeing  the  birth  of  a  new  religion.     The  purity 
and  excellence  of  Christian  truth  was  too  far  beyond  average  human- 
ity, at  the  first,  to  be  more  than  very  faintly  comprehended  by  its 
early  believers.     Generation  after  generation  must  come   and  go, 
each  raising  its  general  level  of  morality  and  piety  a  little  step  be- 
yond its  predecessor.     Who  shall  decide  how  many^  ere  the  great 
Christian  Faith  shall,  either  in  man's  service  be  straitened  and  chilled 
till  its  vital  truth  is  driven  from  it,  leaving  only  dead  forms  and  mean- 
ingless ceremonies,  or  by  man's  noble  devotion  its  purity  and  holi- 
ness shall  so  penetrate  the  very  soul  of  humanity  as  to  raise  average 
mankind  to  a  level  of  excellence  approximating  to  that  of  Jesus  him- 
self?   Either  result  requires  the  birth  of  a  new  religion.     We  dare 
not  look  for  a  millenium  such  as  the  latter  suggestion  presents ;  par- 
ticularly while  the  tendency  of  strict  Christianity  points  so  ^distinctly 
toward  the  former  alternative. 
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But  aside  from  reasoning,  do  not  facts  alone  disprove  M.  Kenan's 
assertion. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  in  an  obscure  state  of  Europe,  lived  a 
man  who  saw  visions  and  wrote  them  down  for  the  world,  as  did  St 
John  at  Patmos.  He  discoursed  of  those  things  concerning  which 
man  is  naturally  interested,  but  of  which  he  can  never  really  know 
while  he  sojourns  in  the  flesh ;  of  that  life  which  is  best  expressed  in 
the  simple  Indian  manner,  as  the  Hereafter  ;  of  appearances  and  re- 
alities there ;  of  spirit  form  and  spirit  life ;  of  spirit  happiness  and 
misery ;  of  spirit  work  and  society.  A  little  band  of  admirers,  at- 
tracted by  these  stories,  clustered  into  churches  and  assiuned  his 
name.  But  it  was  not  thus  that  his  greatest  power  has  been  exer- 
cised. Slowly  and  unconsciously,  but  surely,  like  leaven  in  meal, 
these  ideas  concerning  spirit-life  in  the  Hereafter  have  crept  into  the 
hearts  of  men,  taking  firm  hold  of  vast  numbers  who  never  dream  of 
attributing  them  to  their  first  promulgator,  Swedenborg.  No  perse- 
cution has  urged  on  the  spread  of  these  doctrines.  They  seem  to 
have  been  accepted  simply  because  they  are  the  best  ever  yet  pre- 
sented, of  spirit-life. 

In  some  way  —  probably  it  would  be  difficult,  even  in  the  full  blaze 
of  the  unhistorical  present,  to  learn  how  —  certain  magnetic  and  elec- 
tric phenomena  were  attributed  to  spiritual  agency.  In  time  a  start- 
ling combination  of  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborgian  Spirit-life  with 
electro-magnetic  raps  and  table-tippings,  and  mesmeric  wonders  as 
yet  only  half  understood,  supported  by  a  moral  code  fully  equal  to  the 
requirements  of  average,  enlightened.  Christian  humanity,  gives  us 
that  great  object  of  interest  and  study  to  the  present  generation,  and 
probably  to  many  in  the  future,  the  nascent  religion,  Spiritualism. 
Swedenborg  was  its  John  the  Baptist 

What  may  be  the  future  of  this  great  movement  none  can  predict 
Thoughtful  men  shake  their  heads  wisely,  and  say,  "  There  must  be 
something  in  it."  Certainly  there  is  ;  something  of  good,  and  some- 
thing of  evil,  as  in  everything  human.  Enough  of  good  in  its  morals 
and  doctrines  to  satisfy  good  men,  and  enough  of  wonder-workings 
and  miracles  to  excite  the  credulity  of  the  simple,  the  investigation  ot 
the  more  learned,  and  the  interest  of  all  men. 

Without  pretending  to  understand  it,  we  may  safely  say  that  it  bids 
fair  to  be  ranked  with  the  great  religions  of  Judaism,  Christianity  and 
Islamism  ;  and  we  need  not  yet  mourn  the  loss  of  religious  produc- 
tiveness from  humanity. 

God  grant  we  may  never  be  called  to  such  a  funeral  I 


I 


PITY    ME. 

AM  a  man  with  a  horny  palm ; 
A  stalwart  back  and  a  sinewy  arm. 

Why  pity  me  ? 


I  am  a  man  with  a  tender  heart; 
Of  other^s  woes  I  bear  my  part 

Why  pity  me? 

I  Ve  money  enough,  and  some  to  spare  ; 
Never  am  deaf  to  the  beggar's  prayer. 

Why  pity  me  ? 

True  hearts  are  closely  knit  with  mine, 
With  ties  as  strong  as  ever  twine. 

Why  pity  me  ? 

My  hand  is  skilled  in  cunning  art; 
Of  useful  knowledge  I  have  a  part 

Why  pity  me  ? 

But  earthly  blessings  far  above 
I  boast,  confiding,  wifely  love  — 

Why  pity  me  ? 

Without  which  Earth  is  a  barren  spot, 
Deprive  me  of  it  and  Heaven  is  not 

Why  pity  me  ? 

We  have  a  girl,  with  tender  eyes ; 
We  have  a  boy,  ah !  he  *s  our  prize. 

Why  pity  me  ? 

Her  heart  is  love,  her  form  is  grace ; 
His  heart  is  strong  to  "  win  his  place." 

Why  pity  me  ? 

What  is  there  left  to  burden  a  prayer? 
What  can  I  covet,  with  gifts  so  rare? 

Why  pity  me? 

All  these  I  have,  one  thing  I  lack, 
Hearken,  Oh !  man,  my  skin  is  black. 

Oh  !  pity  me. 

Francis  Smith. 


SOUTH    AMERICA    IN    THE    CONGRESS    OF    PEACE» 

GENEVA. 

HECTOR  FLORENCE  VARELA,  son  of  the  patriot  Varela,  the 
first  victim  by  assassination  of  the  tyrant  Rosas,  who  was  more  afraid 
of  free  and  fearless  speech  than  of  armies,  and  therefore  sent  an  assassin 
to  cut  off  the  life  of  this  noble  man  who  edited  a  Journal  in  Montevideo,  in 
which  he  opposed  the  tyrant,  has  been  travelling  of  late  in  Europe,  and 
made  a  speech  at  the  Peace  Congress  in  Geneva  which  contained  a  passage 
about  the  late  war  of  the  United  States,  for  which  General  Dix  addressed 
him  the  following  official  note  of  thanks. 

United  States  Legation,  Paris  Sept  2ist,  1867. 
Mr.  Hector  Florence  Varela  : 

My  Dear  Sir,  I  learn  from  the  President  of  the  Peace  Congress  that  on  the  nth 
inst.  you  repelled  most  eloquently  and  cfifcctually,  an  unjust  attack  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

For  this  act  of  friendship  I  beg  you  to  accept  from  me,  as  their  representatiTe, 

my  sincere  thanks,  with  the  assurance  that  I  am  with  great  regard. 

Very  truly  yours,    John  A.  DDL 
Mr.  Hector  F.  Varela. 

As  this  accomplished  gentleman  purposes  visiting  the  United  States,  we 
give  his  noble  speech  in  full.  Our  Citizens  know  too  little  of  the  eminent 
men  of  our  Sister  Republic  of  South  America. 

( When  Scnor  Varela  rose  to  speak  he  was  welcomed  with  loud  afipiM' 
se,)     I  thank  you  with  all  my  Republican  soul  for  the  demonstrations 
of  true  sympathy  with  which  you  welcome  me  to  this  great  tribune  of  lib- 
erty and  democracy,  but  I  confess  that  when  I  stand  here  where  still  re- 
sounds the  harmonious  echo  of  Edgard  Qui  net's  inspired  words,  I  tremble 
with  emotion  and  diffidence.  {No  /  no  !  Speak  on  without  fear.)  And  do 
you  know  why'?   Because  perhaps  I  am  the  only  man  of  the  many  thousands 
who  meet  in  this  fine  assembly,  whom  no  one  knows  since  the  departure  of 
my  friend  General  Garibaldi.   This  circumstance,  which  puts  me  at  such  a 
disadvantage,  would  naturally  inspire  me  with  diffidence,  and  if  I  can  conquer 
this  in  speaking  in  a  Congress  upon  which  are  now  bent  the  eyes  of  aD 
Europe,  it  is  not  only  because  a  just  indignation  overcomes  it,  but  because 
at  this  moment  I  seem  to  stand  in  the  bosom  of  my  own  family ;  looking 
upon  each  one  of  you  as  a  brother  in  God,  in  liberty  and  in  democracy. 
{Tremendous  and  prolonged  applause.)      And  still  more,  citizens  !     Bom 
on  the  shores  of  the  La  Plata,  I  am  obliged  to  speak  in  a  language  that  is 
not  my  own,  hence  the  embarrassments  1  feel  which  has  been  shared  by  many 
German  and  Italian  speakers,  who  have  preceded  me.    (Speak  Spanish  if 
you  wish  to.) 

Thanks,  fellow  citizens  !  But  I  will  speak  French,  and  I  will  not  ask  in- 
dulgence, for  I  know  that  one  who  goes  into  a  democratic  assembly,  gives 
the  right  of  applause  or  censure  to  those  who  listen  to  him,  and  I  con- 
tent myself  with  feeling  that  you  will  know  how  to  excuse  the  faults  I  may 
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commit  in  another  language  than  my  own,  and  in  which  I  am  forced  to  im- 
provisate,  in  order  to  combat  the  blasphemies  we  have  just  heard.  {Long 
live  the  American  /    Great  Applause.) 

Fellow  citizens  !     The  cry  of  angry  indignation  which  burst  forth  in  this 
hall,  and  the  reprobation  which  has  been  manifested,  while  listening  to  the 
words  of  him  who,  calling  himself  a  Republican,  is  a  renegade  to  the  im- 
mortal principles  of  Republicanism  {applause),  stimulated  me  to  ascend  this 
tribune.  A  powerlul  motive  induces  me  to  break  the  silence  which  otherwise 
I  could  not  have  had  the  courage  to  interrupt.  I  am  an  American,  gentleman, 
and  as  the  son  of  that  continent  in  which  we  are  all  confounded  as  Repub- 
licans, and  under  the  shadow  of  that  banner  to  which  a  kind  of  instinctive  sol- 
idarity binds  us  as  with  the  sacred  tie  of  family,  and  which  imposes  upon  us 
the  duty  of  aiding  each  other  in  good  or  evil  fortune.     I  think  it  my  duty  to 
protest  not  only  against  the  insults  offered  to  the  United  States  and  the  South 
American  Republics,  but  against  the  gross  ignorance  of  their  history,  their 
life,  their  institutions,  and  their  manner  of  being,  evinced  by  the  gentleman 
I  am  now  going  to  reply  to,  although  I  have  not  the  honor  of  knowing  him. 
{Prolonged  applause.      Long  live  the  Republic  of  the  New  World  f) 
A  Voice.     His  name  is  Dupasquier.     He  is  a  well-known  aristocrat. 
Senor  Varela.   If  my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  Senor  Dupasquier  {Ap- 
plauses) said  1st,  that  the  United  States  had  carried  on  the  most  colossal 
war  of  modern  times  with  the  object  of  committing  a  crime,  the  abolition  of 
slavery  ! 

2d.  That  it  was  necessary  that  the  Congress  of  Peace,  in  imitation  of 
the  United  States,  whose  antecedents  had  so  often  been  invoked  in  this  as- 
sembly, should  be  consistent ;  it  must  refuse  to  vote  any  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples as  the  programme  indicated,  since  the  United  States  had  never  made 
a  declaration  of  principles  ! 

3d.  The  Republicans  of  Spanish  origin  who  so  much  blazon  liberty, 
live  in  a  full  state  of  barbarism,  and  the  people  who  dwell  upon  the  Pampas 
as  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  eat  each  other. 

4th.  That  the  expedition  to  Mexico  was  made  because  of  the  scandals 
of  that  nation. 

5th.  That  it  is  a  farce  to  pretend  that  the  democrats  and  republicans 
are  the  only  parties  in  Europe  who  ask  for  the  abolition  of  standing  armies, 
for  all  the  governments,  as  well  as  their  Parliaments,  have  the  same  desire. 
Finally,  Senor  Dupasquier,  in  the  worst  speech  that  was  ever  read  — 
whether  in  its  form,  or  its  matter,  has  protested  against  the  declamation  of 
the  orators  who  had  the  floor  before  he  had,  allowing  himself  to  add  that 
no  one  had  yet  occupied  himself  with  the  real  subject-matter  of  the  pro- 
g^ramme. 

I  think,  fellow  citizens,  that  such  is  the  essence,  the  substance,  the  re- 
mmd  of  the  discourse  which  this  justly  indignant  assembly  has  just  lis- 
:ened  to.    ( yes,yes,  it  is  so.) 

Then,  gentleman,  in  the  name  of  true  democracy,  in  the  name  of  my  out- 
aged  native  country,  of  offended  liberty,  and  of  history  unworthily  falsified, 
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I  combat  him  who,  perhaps  without  intending  it»  has  made  an  apology  lor 
despotism.  {Prolonged  applause.)  Yes,  the  orator  was  right,  the  United 
States  have  astonished  the  world  by  that  gigantic  war  in  which  tbroogh 
half  the  struggle  and  combat  they  were  obliged  to  improvisate  eveiythiqg^ 
army,  generals,  squadrons,  marines.  The  orator  is  right  There  bk>od 
ran  in  torrents,  thousands  of  men  fell  covered  with  the  dust  of  battle,  whob 
cities  disappeared,  devoured  by  flames  ;  but  these  sacrifices  of  blood,  men, 
money,  all  grand,  sublime,  worthy  the  country  of  Washington  and  Linoob, 
had  for  their  object  the  noblest  conquest  of  modem  times  ;  the  emandpft- 
tion  of  the  slaves  !  (Applause  interrupt  the  Speaker  for  several  minmU$^ 
Slavery,  which  in  modem  times  was  never  an  institution  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  least  of  all  on  the  free  territory  of  the  United  States,  appeared 
like  a  stain  of  reproach  on  the  starry  banner  of  the  great  Republic.  (Ap» 
piause.)  To  wipe  out  this  stain  was  the  generous  dream  and  the  constant  as* 
piration  of  those  who,  as  citizens  of  a  free  people,  felt  humbled  in  the  presence 
of  that  repulsive  traffic  in  human  flesh  which  converted  some  of  our  feUow 
mortals  into  beings  without  life,  aspirations,  liberty,  consciousness  of  man- 
hood, into  submissive  slaves  often  subjected  to  bmtal  treatment  {Ltmgand 
prolonged  applause,) 

The  work  was  not  easy.  To  undertake  it,  that  powerful,  firm,  decided 
and  persistent  resolution  was  needed,  which  is  inspired  by  the  duty  of  ful- 
filling a  sacred  mission  ;  it  needed  also  especial  skill  which  might  not  pnH 
yoke  a  separation  in  the  great  family  brought  on  by  the  selfishness  of  tboee 
who,  like  Senor  Dupasquier,  maintained  slavery  to  be  an  attribute  of  divin- 
ity. (Stormy  and  enthusiastic  applause.) 
M.  Dupasquier.  I  did  not  say  that  slavery  was  an  attribute  of  dignity. 
Many  Voices.  Silence.  Do  not  intermpt  Leave  the  floor  to  the  Amer- 
ican orator. 

Senor  Varela.  Do  not  be  troubled,  fellow  citizens.  The  intermptioiii 
will  not  stop  me,  nor  make  me  lose  sight  of  the  object  which  has  brought 
me  to  this  tribune.  I  also  am  accustomed  to  the  tempestuous  struggles  of 
great  assemblies,  for  I,  fellow  citizens,  am  also  the  son  of  a  Republic,  wheie 
the  light  of  liberty  shines  in  ail  its  purity  upon  the  brow  of  its  people.  {Ap* 
plauses  interrupt  the  orator  for  se^feral  minutes.  A  young  Italian  ascends 
the  tribune  and  embraces  him.  Bravo  /  bravo  /)  Besides,  I  did  not  wj 
that  he  declared  slavery  an  attribute  of  divinity,  and  consequently  his  inter- 
mption  is  as  untimely  as  uncivil,  to  one  who  having  American  blood  in  his  ' 
veins,  has  borne  in  silence  one  by  one  all  the  impertinences  that  he  chose 
to  utter  upon  the  people  who  live  and  act  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocesn. 
{Applause.) 

M.  Dupasquier.    I  maintain  what  I  have  said.    I  am  a  republicaBi  and 
as  such,  I  have  a  right  to  speak  freely  in  this  country,  which  is  my  own.  In 
my  opinion,  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  a  crime  ! 
Herr  Schmidt.    Such  infamy  cannot  be  tolerated. 
Many  Voices.    Out  with  the  traflScker  in  human  flesh. 
Senor  Varela.    Now  permit  me,  Senor  Dupasquier,  to  ask  yoa  wliat 
matter  is  it  if  you  do  say  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  a  crime  ? 
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The  PassiDBNT.  I  repeat  that  this  forum  is  &ee,  completely  frae,  that 
Uterefbre  eveiy  one  can  say  precisely  nhat  he  pleases.  (Bravo  t)  Seoor 
Varela  may  go  on. 

Sbnor  Vasela.  1  do  not  know  a  greater  outrage  to  the  Republic,  nor  a 
greater  offeace  against  immortal  principles,  than  what  we  have  just  listened 
to.  What !  Is  he  a  republican,  who  has  the  boldness  to  call  by  the  name 
of  crime,  one  of  the  greatest  victories  of  modem  times,  one  of  the  most 
splendid  triumphs  of  regenerated  humanity? 

Cursed  is  tbe  Republic  which  now  predicates  like  some  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  [he  inequality  of  castes  !  {Stormy  applausi.)  Cursed  is  the 
Republic,  if  instead  of  joyfully  welcoming  the  emancipation  of  four  millions 
of  men  restored  by  a  noble  efibrt  of  democracy,  it  disowns  its  sacred  work  I 
{Applause.)  Be  logical  then,  and  say  that  God  is^  highway  robber,  that 
virtue  is  vice,  that  evil  is  good,  that  honor  is  infamy.  {Stormy  and  pro- 
longed applause.  Great  agitation  in  tht  hall.)  And  do  not  say  that  I  am 
too  severe,  or  tlial  I  am  carried  away  by  the  heal  of  unpremeditated  speak- 
ing. No,  fellow  citizens  !  He  who  calls  the  humane  deed  of  restoring  a 
fdlow  being  to  his  lost  liberty,  a  crime,  why  can  he  not  believe  God  is  evil  ? 
(Good/)  Why  does  not  he,  who  calls  emancipating  slaves  a  crime,  main- 
tain that  evil  is  good,  and  virtue  a  fury,  under  whose  sacreligious  wings  no 
one  ought  to  take  refuge  f  {Bravo .'  Sravo  f)  To  this  logical  and  UXtX 
conclusion,  this  repulsive  reasoning,  pardon  me  for  the  term,  are  we  led  by 
the  manner  in  which  this  orator  has  vilified  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
of  North  America,  (Applause.)  Fortunately  this  is  not  the  expression 
of  democratic  sentiment  known  to  the  world.  (Good/)  There  as  here,  in 
America  as  in  Europe,  in  my  country  as  in  yours,  fellow  citizens  of  the 
great  Universal  Republic,  we  have  received  as  a  common  inheritance, 
the  great,  the  eternal  principles  proclaimed  in  the  face  of  the  Universe  by 
tbe  French  revolutionists  in  the  midst  of  the  thunders  of  the  Convention, 
by  those  inspired  friends  of  liberty,  who,  in  1789,  made  the  famous  declar- 
ation of  the  rights  of  man  ;  and  those  principles  teach  us  that  slavery  is  a. 
crime,  that  all  men  are  equal  before  God  and  the  law,  and  that  no  man  has 
the  right  to  treat  another  man  as  a  slave,  a  poor  and  senseless  beast 
{LoMg  and  loud  applause.  Agitation  in  the  kail.)  Now  then,  if  there  is 
It  republican  existing,  who  looks  upon  the  breaking  of  the  chains  of  the 
slaves  who  were  oppressed  upon  the  plantations  of  the  South,  as  a  crime, 
that  republican  is  a  deserter  from  the  Republic  I  (Bravo  !  bravo  /  He  it 
M,  and  if  he  is  a  deserter,  he  is  net  a  Republican  .') 

M.  DuPASQUiER.  This  is  a  personal  offence  which  cannot  be  tolerated 
from  a  man  I  do  not  know. 

M.  NaQubt.  TbL<i  is  an  indignity  1  no  one  asks  a  republican's  pass- 
port or  his  baptismal  faith  on  entering  a  Congress  like  this.  He  who  is 
speaking  has  just  made  himself  known  to  all,  and  to-morrow  he  will  be 
known  to  all  Europe.    (Stormy  applause.) 

A  Voice  at  the  Left.  The  American  orator  has  spoken  the  truth,  Do* 
p«squier  is  a  deserter  from  the  Republic.    {Bravo  !    For  several < 
great  agitation  in  the  hall.) 
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The  President.  I  demand  order,  fellow  citizens,  order,  and  I  respect 
the  opinions  of  every  speaker.  If  Senor  Varela  has  concluded,  I  request 
him  to  say  so. 

Senor  Varela.  If  Mr.  President  desires  that  I  should  descend  from  the 
forum,  I  will  do  so,  although  I  should  regret  leaving  unanswered  many 
other  points  of  M.  Dupasquier's  discourse,  and  above  all  that  part  which 
refers  to  Mexico  and  the  other  American  Republics. 

Many  voices.  No,  sir,  do  not  descend  from  the  tribune.  Say  all  yon 
wish  to  say.     We  wish  to  hear  the  young  American. 

The  President.  I  simply  asked  a  question  of  the  Speaker.  In  no  way 
did  I  ask  him  to  yield  the  floor  ;  on  the  contrary,  sharing  the  general  feeling, 
I  listen  to  him  with  the  greatest  interest.    (Applause,) 

Senor  Varela.  Thanks,  Sir.  I  said  in  the  beginning,  that  I  believed 
myself  in  the  midst  of  my  family,  and  this  splendid  manifestation  of  S3rmpa- 
thy  indicates  to  me  clearly  that  I  was  not  mistaken.  I  will  go  on,  then, 
since  I  am  assured  of  the  indulgence  of  the  Congress.  The  thinking  men 
of  the  American  Union  were  quietly  preparing  the  way  for  the  day  when 
they  could  lead  the  people  to  break  the  chains  of  slavery,  when  the  South- 
em  States  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion,  attacked  the  forts  garrisoned  by 
federal  troops,  and  sacreligiously  breaking  the  bond  of  the  Union,  repudi- 
ated the  authority  of  the  government  at  Washington.  What  was  the  duty  of 
President  Lincoln,  that  just  man,  type  of  republican  honor  and  virtue,  whom 
martyrdom  has  immortalized  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  as  his  works  have 
immortalized  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  present  generation  ?  {Bravo.)  He 
could  not,  he  ought  not  to  hesitate.  The  Southern  States  broke  the  bond 
of  the  Union.  The  Southern  States  declared  themselves  in  open  rebellion. 
The  Southern  States  repudiated  his  authority  and  declared  war.  The  duty 
of  President  Lincoln  was  marked  out  by  the  constitution,  by  the  glory  of  his 
nation,  and  by  the  interest  of  preserving  the  prestige  of  the  Republican  Union 
which  so  many  interested  European  powers  discredited.    {Applause^ 

M.  Edgard  Quinet.    That  is  true. 

Senor  Varela.  In  presence  of  these  circumstances,  he  accepted  the  war 
which  he  had  not  provoked,  but  which  the  Slaveocrats  had  provoked.  Where 
then  is  the  object  of  oppression  with  which  M.  Dupasquier  says  the  North- 
ern States  made  war  ?  Since  the  North  did  not  kindle,  but  on  the  contrary 
accepted  it,  it  was  not  the  North  that  initiated  the  end  for  which  it  was  about 
to  fight.  The  struggle  once  begun,  then  the  Northern  States  flung  to  the 
wind  the  banner  of  emancipation,  and  after  the  assault  upon  Fort  Sumter 
and  the  Battle  of  Bull-Run,  if  my  memory'  does  not  fail  me,  and  if  I  do  not 
confound  names,  the  character  of  the  contest  was  perfectly  defined.  On 
the  one  side  were  those  who  shed  their  blood  to  rivet  more  and  more  flrmly 
the  chains  of  slavery.  On  the  other  were  those  who  generously  marched 
to  the  .sacrifice  of  battle,  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  (^Prolonged 
and  enthusiastic  applause.  For  a  few  moments  the  orator  could  not  go  otL) 
Such  is  the  resum^  in  two  words,  of  the  history  of  this  colossal  war,  in 
whose  behalf  President  Lincoln,  before  descending  to  the  tomb,  showed 
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himself  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  holding  in  one  hand  the  broken  chains  of 
four  million  slaves,  and  in  the  other  the  act  of  emancipation  !  {Prolonged 
applause^  I  n  the  eyes  of  M.  Dupasquier  this  was  a  crime.  Blessed  be 
the  crimes,  fellow  citizens,  which  have  for  their  basis  the  emancipation  of 
slaves,  and  the  liberty  of  our  fellow  men  !  {Prolonged  applause.  Edgard 
Quinet  mounts  the  tribune  and  embraces  the  orator,)  We  now  come  to 
what  M.  Dupasquier  said  upon  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  declara- 
tion of  principles.  M.  Dupasquier,  revealing  a  complete  ignorance  of  his- 
tory, and  of  the  affairs  of  the  United  States,  said  to  this  assembly  that  if  it 
wishes  to  follow  the  example  of  that  great  nation,  it  must  not  vote  the  prop- 
ositions of  the  programme  under  discussion,  for  these  propositions  imply  a 
declaration  of  principles,  and  the  United  States  have  never  declared  their 
principles  !     Is  it  not  so,  fellow  citizens  ? 

Many  voices.    Yes,  yes,  precisely  so. 

Senor  Varela.  Very  well,  gentleman,  I  do  not  understand  how  a  man 
who  presents  himself  in  this  assembly,  with  a  head  bleached  with  years, — 
it  is  important  to  observe  this,  for  he  must  have  had  time  enough  to  study 
all  these  great  questions  so  interesting  to  Europe,  and  particularly  those 
that  relate  to  the  theme  and  foundation  of  his  discourse,  tranquilly  pre- 
pared in  the  silence  of  the  closet,  for  he  brought  it  here  written,  I  do  not 
understand,  I  say,  how  he  could  have  the  hardihood  to  say  here  in  presence 
of  many  of  the  first  men  of  Europe,  that  the  United  States  have  never  made 
a  declaration  of  principles.  And  to  what  do  the  United  States  owe  the 
security  of  their  liberty  ?  Precisely  to  the  noble  frankness,  the  ultimate 
conviction,  the  overwhelming  faith  with  which  they  have  made  at  every 
step  the  declaration  of  certain  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  their  sys- 
tem of  government  at  home,  and  the  general  rule  of  their  policy  abroad. 
{Prolonged  applause.)  What  was  that  but  a  solemn  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples, which  the  Republic  made  when  it  emancipated  itself  from  old  Eng- 
land, in  the  morning  of  its  independence  ?  What  was  it  but  a  categorical 
declaration  of  principles  to  carry  aloft  the  celebrated  Monroe  doctrine,  a 
kind  of  barrier  between  the  old  monarchies  of  the  old  world,  and  the  young 
Republics  of  South  America !  {Great  applause^  What  else  but  a  con- 
clusive declaration  of  the  principles  which  had  guided  American  policy  are 
those  which  the  Washington  Congress  made  when  treason  and  conquest 
set  up  a  foreign  throne  in  the  Mexican  Republic  1  What  else  but  a  frank 
and  generous  declaration  of  principles  is  that  which  the  United  States  have 
just  made  in  the  very  presence  of  Maximilian's  yet  warm  corpse  .•*  {En- 
tkusiastic  and  prolonged  applause.  Noise  and  agitation  in  the  Hall.)  To 
preserve  the  Republican  form  of  government,  to  live  tc  the  ideal  of  liberty, 
as  Toqueville  said,  the  United  States  have  not  needed,  do  not  need  those 
^eat  standing  armies  which  are  a  cancer  that  devours  the  heart  of  Europe. 
They  do  not  need  the  needle  gun,  nor  the  Chassepot  rifle  ;  it  has  been  suf- 
iicient,  and,  it  is  still  sufficient,  to  make  declarations  of  principles  which  are 
supported  by  something  stronger  than  bayonets,  which  are  supported  by 
public  opinion.     {Tremendous  applause.    Long  live  the  United  States^ 
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M.  Edgard  Quinet.    Glorious  young  tribune  of  American  democracy  I 

Senor  Varela.  But  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  I  understand  the  object 
which  M.  Dupasquier  proposes  to  himself  in  insisting  so  strenuously  that 
the  Congress  make  no  declaration  of  principles,  and  since  good  luck  has 
enabled  me  to  enter  upon  the  very  point  of  the  question  which  has  brought 
together  so  many  eminent  men,  I  ask  to  be  permitted  to  speak  with  entire 
frankness.  {Yes,y€s,  speak  !)  All  have  been  aware  since  last  night  that 
there  have  been  certain  active,  intelligent,  and  persistent  endeavors,— a 
deliberate  intention  to  interfere  with  the  purpose  of  this  Congress. 

M.  DE  Fazy.     It  is  not  so.     {^Agitation.) 

Senor  Varela.  Yes  sir.  The  language  of  certain  speakers  Is,  that 
the  Republicans  who  come  from  other  countries  are  abusing  the  hospitality 
of  Switzerland,  taking  advantage  of  this  forum  to  condemn  various  Euro- 
pean governments.  The  protest  of  the  Catholics  against  the  speech  of 
Garabaldi,  which  appeared  this  morning  posted  up  at  all  the  corners  in 
Geneva  ;  the  language  of  the  clerical  organ  of  this  city,  and  the  new  propo- 
sitions presented  to  the  Committee  in  place  of  those  of  the  programme, 
show  clearly  and  plainly  to  the  senses,  the  existence  of  a  premeditated  plan, 
conceived,  doubtless,  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier,  which  has  for  its  de- 
ject to  make  impossible  the  mission  of  this  Congress.  (^Prolonged  ^ 
flause.)  In  what  manner  ?  By  impeding  the  vote  upon  the  dtclamti&m  ^ 
principles  contained  in  the  programme.  This  is  the  true  point  at  which  M. 
Dupasquier's  arrows  are  pointed.  This  is  the  reason  why  you  are  asked 
to  make  no  declaration  of  principles. 

Many  Voices.    He  is  right    The  American  has  discovered  the  truth. 

M.  DE  Fazy.  Certainly,  we  Swiss,  who  enjoy  perfect  liberty,  and  are  on 
good  terms  with  our  neighbors,  do  not  wish  for  any  declarations  which  may 
give  provocation  to  any  government.  {No  /  no  /  The  Swiss  do  not  think 
so.    Great  agitation^ 

President.  I  again  invite  the  assembly  to  preserve  the  order  of  this 
debate.    Senor  Varela,  go  on  with  your  speech. 

M.  Dupasquier.  I  protest  against  the  preference  which  is  given  to  this 
speaker,  who  is  permitted  to  speak  much  longer  than  the  time  fixed  by  the 
programme. 

Senor  Varela.  It  is  very  singular.  But  of  all  the  things  this  gentle- 
man has  said,  the  last  one  is  the  only  one  upon  which  I  agree  with  him. 
M.  Dupasquier  is  right  I  am  abusing  the  kindness  of  this  assembly.  Two 
words  more,  and  I  shall  have  done. 

M.  Naguett.  No  sir.  Take  as  much  time  as  you  wish  for.  Go  on. 
{Applause.) 

A  Voice.    Even  if  you  speak  half  the  night 

M.  AcoLAS.  We  will  listen  to  you  till  midnight,  till  to-morrow,  if  neces- 
sary, and  the  apostles  of  truth  will  take  great  pleasure  in  doing  so. 

M.  Borkein,  of  London.  We  protest  also  against  the  premeditated 
interruptions  of  two  persons,  whose  aim  it  is  to  cut  off  the  speech  of  the 
American  speaker.    In  the  name  of  the  English  Committee,  which  I  lep- 
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resent,  I  ask  that  the  President  may  make  the  liberty  of  the  gentleman 
in  the  forum  respected.     {Prolonged  applause^ 

President.    If  this  great  agitation  continues,  I  shall  have  to  suspend 
the  Session. 

Senor  Varela.  By  no  means,  Mr.  President.  That  is  the  wish  of 
those  who  have  just  revealed  their  sentiments.  If  the  Congress  does  not 
wish  to  be  frustrated,  it  must  not  consent  to  end  its  labors  till  the  vote  has 
been  taken  upon  the  propositions  of  the  programme.  {Prolonged  and  en- 
thusiastic  applause,)  It  is  not  enough  that  more  or  less  enthusiastic  dis- 
courses have  been  pronounced,  that  those  who  do  not  enjoy  liberty  in  their 
own  country,  have  taken  advantage  of  the  hospitality  of  this,  to  give  ex- 
pression to  their  sentiments  long  suppressed ;  it  is  not  enough  to  have 
protested  against  certain  iniquities  and  against  the  existence  of  standing 
armies  in  Europe.  {Good!  good!)  It  is  necessary  to  give  to  these  dis- 
courses, to  these  manifestations  of  democratic  opinion,  a  practical  form. 
Do  you  know  how  to  do  it,  fellow  citizens  ?  By  voting  the  programme. 
(fireal  acclamations  in  the  hall,  vivas  and  prolonged  applause.)  Without 
this,  these  sessions  would  close,  covered  with  the  greatest  ridicule,  and 
those  who  are  laboring  to  perpetuate  the  reign  of  oppression  by  stifling  in 
the  cradle  the  fruitful  germ  of  all  liberty,  will  hail  as  the  triumph  of  their 
ideas,  their  opinions  and  their  desires,  the  rout  of  those  of  the  democracy 
which  has  convoked  the  great  Congress  of  Peace.  From  the  democrats  of 
various  parts  of  Europe,  no  complicity  in  such  an  attempt  can  be  expected. 
It  would  be  equivalent  to  confirming  their  own  sentence  of  death.  {That 
is  certain^  Shall  it  be  expected  of  you,  Swiss,  sons  of  the  Republic,  sol- 
diers of  democracy,  apostles  of  law  and  liberty  ?  {^Enthusiastic  applause.) 
Ah  no  !  Permit  me,  the  humblest  member  of  this  Congress,  the  greatest 
stranger  here  to  all,  who  have  the  least  authority  to  direct  you,  permit  me 
to  invite  you  to  put  your  intelligence  and  your  hearts  at  the  service  of  those 
other  brethren,  who,  proscribed,  without  country  or  fire-side,  and  with  no 
other  arms  but  their  breath  and  their  hopes,  purpose  to  initiate  a  crusade, 
whose  first  victory  shall  be  the  voting  of  the  programme  under  discussion. 
{Prolonged  applause), 

M.  Fazy.     I  ask  for  the  floor. 

President.  You  shall  have  it  after  the  speakers  whose  names  are  on 
the  list 

Senor  Varela.  What  surprises  me  most,  is  the  plan  of  campaign,  skil- 
fully concerted  by  those  who  are  laboring  to  break  up  the  Congress,  gain- 
ing thereby  a  victory  over  the  generous  aspirations  of  the  European 
democracy,  and  the  want  of  logic  with  which  they  proceed,  and  above  all, 
the  false  consequences  which  they  reap  out  of  their  reasonings.  They  say 
that  the  desire  to  abolish  standing  armies,  is  the  desire  of  all  minds,  as 
well  in  despotic  governments  as  in  democratic  ones.  If  this  is  the  case, 
what  inconvenience  is  there  in  voting  the  declarations  proposed  by  the 
Committee  ?  {Applause.)  What  harm  is  there  in  repeating  what,  accord- 
ing to  the  opponents,  all  desh-e  with  equal  ardor  ?    (JBravos,)    If  the  £m« 
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peror  Napoleon,  for  example,  and  we  go  to  the  foundation,  using  no  cloaked 
words  —  if  he  desired,  like  his  people,  the  abolition  of  that  colossal  army, 
which  snatches  so  many  arms  from  industry,  which  tears  so  many  an  hon- 
ored father  from  the  tranquil  family  hearth,  how  could  he  take  as  direct 
hostility  to  himself  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of  Peace  ?  {^Prolongid 
applause^  Would  it  fret  him  because  they  should  approve  of  it  just  as  he 
does  himself?  But  these  are  things  which  are  not  to  be  said,  which  can- 
not be  said,  in  presence  of  an  assembly  like  this.  {Applause^  No  !  cer- 
tainly not.  If  the  democracy  is  actually  laboring  for  the  abolition  of  stand- 
ing armies,  which  impose  such  great,  such  painful,  such  bloody  sacrifices, 
upon  European  nations,  the  dynastic  governments,  not  counting  upon  the 
potent  support  of  public  opinion,  need  the  material  force  of  bayonets  for 
their  maintainance,  and  think  very  differently  from  the  democracy.  They 
do  not  wish  for  the  abolition  of  the  armies.  If  this  were  not  so,  how  can 
we  account  for  the  existence  of  standing  armies  ?  If  they  desired  their 
abolition  as  men  like  Tazy  and  Dupasquier  say  they  do,  why,  instead  of 
diminishing  their  armies,  do  they  add  to  them,  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day  ? 
{Prolonged  applause.)  It  is  because  they  do  not  wish  for  their  abolition,  fel- 
low citizens,  it  is  because  they  arc  conscious  of  their  own  impotence.  It  is 
because,  that  on  the  day  when  they  shall  not  have  these  great  armies  for 
their  support,  their  thrones,  their  monarchies,  their  governments,  wiU  fall 
to  the  ground,  scattered  by  the  wild  breath  of  their  oppressed  peoples. 
{Enthusiastic  and  stormy  applause^  Do  you  doubt  it?  Disarm  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  next  day  you  would  see  rising  from  the  sepul- 
chre  in  which  it  lies,  ground  down  by  every  martyrdom,  unhappy  Poland, 
demanding  an  account  from  its  eternal  hangmen.     {Applause^ 

Mr.  Bakkukine,  (a  Russian  poutical  exile.)    Hail  to  the  American 
orator,  hail ! 

Senou  Vakela.  Disarm  the  army  which  the  king  of  Italy  holds,  and  the 
next  day  you  would  see  the  hero  of  the  Italian  epic,  the  valiant  soldier,  who 
sat  at  the  foot  of  this  forum  yesterday,  raised  triumphantly  in  the  arms  of  a 
redeemed  i)eople,  to  plant  the  banner  of  the  Republic  upon  the  Capitol  of 
Rome  !  {Prolonged  applause.)  Snatch  their  arms  from  the  army  that  now 
supports  Isabel  the  II.,  and  with  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  you  would  see 
thousands  of  patriots  who  groan  in  the  fortresses  of  Ceuta,  of  Fernando 
Po,  and  the  Phillippines,  returning  to  the  bosom  of  their  country.  {Bravo  f) 
Disarm  it,  and  you  would  see  the  Bourbons  disappear  from  that  classic 
ground  of  liberty,  and  also  the  scaffold  decreed  by  Narvaez  as  a  new  insti- 
tution of  his  political  system  ;  you  would  see  disappear  the  councils  of  per- 
manent war,  the  bit  that  holds  the  press  dumb,  the  tyranny  which  con- 
demns to  death  distinguished  writers  and  advocates,  the- tyranny,  in  short, 
which,  reducing  the  party  of  Spanish  liberty  to  powerlcssness,  humbles  that 
great  people  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  {Frantic  applause.)  I  repeat  it, 
those  governments  do  not  desire,  nor  can  they  desire  the  disappearance  of 
standing  armies,  and  the  wretched  democracy  which  thus  comprehends  it, 
prevents  its  apostles  from  voting  for  a  programme  which,  if  it  cannot  imme- 
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diately  remedy  the  evil,  will  at  least  serve  as  an  eloquent  protest  against 
those  colossal  armaments  which  are  made  with  the  blood  and  the  sweat  of 
the  nations.  {Prolonged  applause >j  And  do  not  think  I  delude  myself 
about  the  event  of  this  Congress.  Let  me  be  frank  —  indeed  you  load  me 
with  many  proofs  of  your  kindness,  although  I  am  unknown  to  yoij,  and  find 
myself  here  as  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  democracy  who  are  lost  in  the 
world  of  the  Republic,  {^ipplause.)  The  idea  of  peace  is  great,  fruitful, 
sublime,  but  this  peace  which  you  seek,  fellow  citizens,  you  will  not  find 
until  liberty  triumphs  in  all  Europe,  until  there  cease  to  be  oppressors  or 
oppressed,  until  the  despots  fall  from  their  thrones  of  blood  ;  despots  who 
now  smother  on  the  lips  of  their  people  the  prayer  for  justice,  torn  from 
them  from  time  to  time  by  the  martyrdoms  under  which  they  live  ;  until 
Poland  shakes  off  the  bloody  shroud  tliat  has  enveloped  it  for  ages  ;  until 
Russia  loses  her  preponderence  in  the  East ;  until  Rome,  the  ancient  and 
proud  mistress  of  the  world,  is  the  capital  of  beautiful  Italy  ;  until  Spain 
raises  herself  from  the  abasement  imposed  by  a  fanatic  priesthood  and  a 
military  aristocracy,  which  are  suffocating  every  right,  every  justice,  every 
liberty  ;  till  Prussia  is  definitively  constructed ;  till  France,  in  short, 
preaches  anew  the  great,  the  immortal  principles  of  its  glorious  revolution. 
{Prolonged  and  stormy  applause.)  When  this  comes  to  pass,  the  day  of 
peace  will  dawn  for  which  you  now  sigh.  I  am  weary,  sir ;  I  desire  to  con- 
clude as  much  for  my  own  sake  as  for  yours,  whose  kindness  I  have  abused 
too  long ;  but  1  yet  have  to  make  a  defence  of  the  continent  on  which  I  was 
bom,  so  violently  attacked  by  M.  Dupasquier. 

Many  Voices.    Yes,  yes,  speak  ;  we  listen  to  you  with  pleasure. 

President.     I  ask  Senor  Varela  to  be  as  short  as  he  can. 

Senor  Varela.  I  will  do  so,  sir,  although  Mr.  President  must  understand 
that  what  most  interests  me  at  this  moment,  indeed,  what  has  conceded  me 
the  floor  in  presence  of  so  great  an  assembly  of  free  men,  is  the  defence  of 
American  Republics,  and  particularly  those  of  the  river  La  Plata,  against 
the  iniquities  which  ignorance  or  bad  faith  have  charged  them  with.  But  I 
will  be  brief.  Embracing  aH  the  people  of  Spanish  race,  the  least  that  M. 
Dupasquier  has  said  of  them  is,  ist.  that  the  Republics  live  in  full  barbar- 
ism. 2d,  that  in  some  of  them  the  inhabitants  eal  each  other.  By  dint 
of  being  ridiculous,  these  two  charges  lose  the  character  of  veritable  infamy, 
or  they  would  otherwise  have  — 

M.  Dupasquier.  Do  not  insult  me,  because  you  will  have  to  give  me 
an  explanation  for  your  insults. 

Senor  Varela.  How  !  do  you  think  you  have  the  right  to  call  me  a  bar- 
barian, degrading  me  to  the  category  of  an  anthro  pophagus,  and  are  indig- 
nant that  I  characterize  such  conceptions  as  infa?nous  ?  Let  me  go  on. 
Do  not  interrupt  me  again.  In  regard  to  explanations,  believe  me,  sir,  I 
will  give  you  all  you  wish  for,  and  wherever  you  may  choose.  (Prolonged 
applause,)  I  go  on.  However  great  may  be  the  ignorance  of  Europe  with 
regard  to  the  situation  of  the  American  Republics,  their  geography,  their 
customs,  their  civilization,  their  forms  of  government,  and  their  political 
and  economical  legislation,  I  believe  that  never  in  a  Congress  like  this, 
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whence  the  echo  of  the  words  I  speak  will  resound  over  the  whole  earth, 
can  there  exist  a  man  who  will  have  the  audacity  to  say  tliat  the  Republics 
of  Spanish  origin  live  in  open  barbarism;  and  I  am  such  a  friend  to  inter* 
ruptions,  M.  Dupasquicr,  that  I  challenge  you  to  say  to  me  in  presence  ot 
this  great  tribunal,  which  listened  to  us,  what  fact,  what  date  have  you,  from 
which  to  say  we  live  in  open  barbarism  f  I  listen.  {The  speaker  waits  a 
moment  in  the  midst  of  stormy  applause.)  Ah  !  you  are  silent.  You  are 
right,  for  calunmies  can  never  be  supported,  and,  because  in  insulting  our 
young  and  beloved  America,  that  great  tabernacle  reared  by  the  hand  of 
God  in  the  midst  of  space,  for  the  shelter  of  free  men,  you  never  thought 
that  an  American,  brought  here  by  the  hand  of  chance,  could  rise  to  con- 
found you,  not  only  picking  up  the  gauntlet  which  you  imprudently  threw  at 
his  country,  but  showing  your  complete  ignorance  of  American  questions. 
{Prolonged  applause,)  I  will  speak  cursorily  of  the  Republics  of  the  La 
Plata  alone,  in  order  not  to  abuse  for  a  longer  time  the  indulgence  of  this 
great  assembly ;  justifying  the  great  Juarez  in  parting  from  the  imputations 
which  have  been  cast  upon  him.  (Applause,)  If  there  is  any  free  countiy 
in  the  world,  fellow  citizens,  that  country  is  in  Spanish  America,  that  coun- 
try is  tlie  Rio  de  La  Plata.  Do  you  know  what  we  barbarians  have  done  in 
those  two  Republics  ?  Listen.  We  have  humbled  the  pretension  of  des- 
potic power,  and  there  we  educate  all  men  in  the  sentiment  of  true  democ- 
racy; we  have  neither  privileged  classes,  nor  insolent  aristocracies,  nor 
bloody  dictatorships,  nor  omnipotent  autocrats,  who  dispose  of  the  wealth 
of  the  people  to  provide  for  half  a  dozen  servile  courtiers  who  live  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  their  masters.  {Applause,)  Do  you  know  what  is  the  nu)de 
of  life  of  those  barbariafis  who  cat  each  other  ?  Peace  being  re-established 
after  the  civil  struggles  which  divided  us,  we  made  a  constitution  which 
serves  as  common  law  to  the  inhabitants.  And  do  you  know  what  that  con- 
stitution establishes  ? 

1.  Religious  Toleration. 

2.  Liberty  of  Conscience,  the  most  precious  of  all  Liberties. 

3.  The  Liberty  of  Industry. 

4.  The  Liberty  of  the  Press. 

5.  The  Liberty  of  Assembling. 

6.  Universal  Suffrage. 

7.  Liberty  of  Commerce. 

Are  these  constitutions  the  last  expressions  of  barbarism  ?  {Long  live  the 
American  Republics!)  There,  in  the  midst  of  those  barbariatiSy  who  eat 
each  other,  we  have  a  liberal  and  free  commercial  legislation,  whose  parallel 
is  not  possessed  by  a  single  European  nation.  There  we  do  not  have  those 
enormous  government  taxes,  those  tremendous  imposts  which  weigh  here 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people,  always  ground  down  under  the  load  of 
contributions  which  make  the  extinction  of  pauperism  impossible.  There, 
in  those  savage  countries,  we  have  an  enormous  foreign  population,  in- 
creasing every  day,  every  hour,  and  which,  on  bringing  us  the  beautiful 
contingent  of  their  labor,  receive  in  exchange  the  pleased  hospitality  which 
opens  to  them  a  soft  and  grateful  climate,  where  the  foreigner  enjojrs  all 
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the  advantage  afforded  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  without  having  to  bear 
any  of  its  burdens.  Must  these  people  be  very  barbarous  who  act  thus  ? 
(Prolonged  applause^  There,  where,  according  to  Dupasquier,  we  eat 
one  another^  our  camiverous  appetite  has  not  been  so  great  that  we  have 
not  left  a  few  men  living  who  have  endowed  the  Republics  of  the  La  Plata 
with  railroads,  electric-telegraphs,  custom  houses,  wharves,  great  edifices, 
worthy  of  the  best  European  capitals,  with  theatres,  of  which  there  are  no 
better  at  this  day  for  size  and  beauty  in  Paris  itself,  theatres  upon  whose 
proscenium,  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo,  the  barbarians  of  those 
cities  have  had  the  bad  taste  of  listening  to  Tamberlieh,  la  Gres,  la  Grange, 
and  Thalberg.  ( Vivid  and  prolonged  applause.  Murmurs  in  various 
parts  of  the  hall.)  Thus  live  those  savages  of  Spanish  America.  There 
we  do  not  see  at  every  step,  as  here,  those  moving  contrasts  which  the  opu- 
lency  of  some,  and  the  fearful  misery  of  others,  continually  offer  ;  and  the 
stranger  who  arrives  unexpectedly  at  our  shores,  without  friends  and  with- 
out resources,  finds,  as  soon  as  he  steps  upon  the  soil  of  Spanish  America 
an  asylum  for  imigrants,  which  entertains  him  at  the  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  he  sees  faces  which  smile  upon  him,  and  what  is  more  valuable 
still  to  him,  work  ;  work  which  is  never  failing,  which  cannot  fail  among  a 
people  who  feel  in  their  whole  being  the  vitality  of  a  new  civilization,  and 
who  work  on  in  a  vertigo  of  progress,  which,  in  a  few  years,  has  made  them 
realize  conquests  and  advances  in  their  moral  and  material  life,  which  as- 
tonish those  who  are  acquainted  with  these  countries.    {Applause,) 

M.  Dupasquier.  If  you  are  going  to  give  us  the  history  of  Spanish 
America  since  its  discovery,  it  would  be  well  to  let  us  go  and  bring  our 
beds.    {Interruptions.) 

Sbnor  Varela.  No  one  could  need  the  instruction  more  than  yourself 
sir,  for  I  believe  that  you  are  the  only  man  in  Europe,  of  medium  educa- 
tion, who  has  had  the  audacity  to  say  that  "  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in 
North  America  was  a  crime,"  and  that  "  the  Republics  of  South  America 
live  in  open  barbarism  and  eat  each  other  !  {Good!  good.^  If  it  had  not 
been  for  these  words  I  should  not  have  ascended  the  tribune,  nor  have  mor- 
tified you  as  much  as  I  seem  to  have  done. 

M.  AcoLAS.  Ah  no  !  he  does  not  deserve  to  have  heard  the  discourse 
we  have  listened  to  ;  but  yet  we  must  thank  him  for  it.  If  you  are  not  very 
much  fatigued,  we  should  like  to  hear  some  data  about  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can Republics. 

Senor  Varela.  I  will  be  brief,  for  I  repeat  that  I  am  very  weary.  The 
commerce  w^ich  the  Republics  of  Spanish  America  carry  on  with  Europe 
amounts  to  one  thousand  million  francs  per  year.  The  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise introduced  into  the  market  of  the  La  Plata  alone,  amounted  in 
1865,  to  180,000,000  firancs,  which  shows  an  increase  of  twenty  per  cent 
over  the  same  values  of  the  year  preceding.  On  both  margins  of  the  La 
Plata,  there  are  of  the  Italians,  French,  and  Spanish  alone,  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand. 

Would  all  these  men  go  there,  who  have  the  liberty  of  worshipping  the 
God  who  made  them  in  the  way  they  wish,  who  make  rapid  fortunes,  shel- 
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tered  by  the  great  riches  of  the  country,  who  have  thousands  of  schools 
paid  for  by  the  state,  where  they  give  education  to  tender  cbildhoody  who 
can,  as  they  cannot  in  the  United  States,  acquire  land  and  make  themselves 
proprietors,  —  I  ask,  would  they  all  go  there  if  these  were  nations  of  barbae 
rians  who  eat  each  other^  as  M.  Dupasquier  has  said  ? 

Senor  Ckn£RI,  (an  Italian.)  Do  not  judge  Europeans  by  what  that 
Jesuit  has  said.  We  all  know  that  America  is  the  second  country  of  free 
men.  (Good I) 

Senou  Vakela.  Oh  yes,  I  am  aware  of  that,  and  if  I  have  entered  into 
these  details,  it  is  because  that,  as  an  American,  I  could  not  consent  to 
hear  my  country  outraged,  my  country,  which  is  all  America,  without  de- 
fending it  against  the  infamies  which  they  tried  to  heap  upon  its  lofty  brow. 
(Prolonged  applause,)  One  word  upon  Mexico,  and  I  have  done.  The 
gentleman  whom  I  answer,  said  that  the  expedition  to  Mexico  was  pro- 
voked by  the  scandals  of  that  nation.  If  there  is  any  question  now  known 
in  all  its  details,  by  the  light  of  truth,  it  is  precisely  the  Mexican  question, 
and  if  it  could  have  been  a  mystery  to  any  one  yesterday,  to-day  all  the 
world  knows  that  the  expedition  to  Mexico  had  iniquity  for  its  basis ;  an 
iniquity,  which,  like  all  great  iniquities,  has  punished  its  authors.  Mexico 
was  a  sovereign  and  independent  Republic.  By  what  right  did  any  one  go 
to  impose  a  new  form  of  government  upon  it,  and  what  is  more,  a  form  of 
government  which  was  condemned  by  it  forever,  when  it  emancipated  itself 
from  the  Metropolis  ? 

That  expedition,  which  has  been  the  death  blow  to  the  empire  of  Napo- 
leon, which  violated  all  the  principles  proclaimed  by  himself  as  a  basis  of 
his  policy  of  non-intervention,  which  was  initiated  and  carried  through 
against  the  will  of  the  great  French  people,  who  would  not  make  itself  ^e 
accomplice  of  such  a  giant  wrong  ;  that  expedition  had  for  its  true  object : 
1st,  To  found  a  monarchy  right  before  the  face  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  hope  of  weakening  the  ever  increasing  power  of  that  great  people.  2dy 
To  protect  the  collection  of  an  iniquitous  and  imaginary  debt,  incurred  by 
the  Jew,  Gecker,  by  a  man  who  was  not  even  a  Frenchman.  (Prolong^ 
applause^ 

To  realize  this  undertaking,  Napoleon  sent  to  Mexico  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men,  and  a  foreign  monarch  destined  to  occupy  the  old  throne 
of  Iturbidc. 

In  four  years,  after  a  great  colossal,  homeric  struggle,  in  which  Juarez 
has  immortalized  himself  in  the  eyes  of  history,  taking  his  place  by  the  side 
of  the  great  captains  of  the  world,  the  French  soldiers  returned  to  their 
quarters  with  their  flags  reversed,  not  to  sing  the  legend  of  their  victory, 
but  to  pay  the  funeral  honors  to  Maximilian,  whose  head  had  been  thrown 
at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuilleries  by  the  powerful  hand  of  the  Republic,  at  the 
same  time  that  his  distracted  wife  inspires  compassion  in  those  who 
brought  about  the  catastrophe  of  this  terrible  drama.  (^Frantic  applause* 
The  agitation  lasted  some  moments.) 

I  conclude,  fellow  citizens  !  In  a  few  moments  I  shall  part  from  jrou, 
perhaps  never  to  meet  again,  but  wherever  the  wave  of  destiny  shall  wafk 
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me,  I  shall  always  carry  in  my  heart  a  pulsation  of  enthusiasm  for  this  free 
and  hospitable  land,  a  pulsation  of  gratitude  to  all  of  you  who  have  wel- 
comed as  a  brother  the  pilgrim  of  American  democracy  and  an  ardent 
prayer  for  all  the  oppressed  of  the  earth  who  await  the  hour  of  redemption 
and  liberty.  {Prolonged  and  euthusiastic  applause,  A  multitude  of  per-- 
sans  ascend  the  tribune,  and  carry  the  orator  in  their  arms  into  the  street^ 
in  the  midst  of  great  acclamations.) 


^ 


MONTAIGNE. 

MONTAIGNE  comes  in  for  a  good  share  of  the  scholar's  regard, 
and  if  he  wear  sometimes  a  cynical  and  scolding  mood,  he  tells 
the  secrets  of  common  hearts,  which  none  can  afford  to  spare.  Open- 
ed anywhere,  his  page  is  sensible,  marrowy,  quotable.  He  maybe 
taken  up  too,  and  laid  aside  carelessly  without  loss,  so  inconsequent 
is  his  method,  and  he  so  careless  of  his  wealth.  Professing  nature 
and  honesty  of  speech,  his  page  has  the  suggestions  of  the  landscape, 
is  good  for  striking  out  in  any  direction,  suited  to  any  mood,  sure  of 
yielding  variety  of  information,  wit,  entertainment,  —  not  to  be  com- 
manded, to  be  sure,  without  grave  abatements  to  be  read  with  good 
things  growing  side  by  side  with  things  not  such  and  tasting  of  the 
apple.  Still  with  every  abatement,  his  book  is  one  of  the  ripest  and 
mellowest,  and,  bulky  as  it  is,  we  wish  there  were  more  of  it  He 
seems  almost  the  only  author  whose  success  warrants  in  every  stroke 
of  his  pen  his  right  to  guide  it :  he  of  the  men  of  let||rs,  the  prince 
of  letters.  Since  wilting  of  life,  he  omits  nothing  of  its  substance, 
writing  all  with  a  courage  unprecedented.  His  frankness  is  delight- 
fully instructive  to  the  student  of  the  heart.  So  his  book  has  inde- 
scribable attractions  to  the  natural  man,  being  as  it  were  a  Private 
Book,  —  his  diary  edited  by  himself,  and  offered  with  an  honesty  that 
wins  his  readers,  he  never  having  done  bestowing  his  opulent  hospi- 
talities on  him,  gossiping  sagely,  and  casting  his  wisdom  in  sport  to 
any  who  care  for  it  Everywhere  his  page  is  alive  and  rewarding, 
and  we  are  disappointed  at  finding  his  book  comes  to  an  end  like 

other  books. 

A.  Bronson  Alcott. 
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HUMANITY  VERSUS  CHRISTIANITY. 

CHRISTIANITY  to-day  represents  only  a  wornout  theo- 
logical system.  A  Christian  is  one  who  believes  in  a 
spiritual  monarchy.  Perhaps  it  is  wrong  to  say  spiritual ;  the 
reign  of  the  monarch  is  really  political^  though  he  have  in 
charge  what  are  termed  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  subjects. 
Here  again,  I  should  substitute  another  word  for  spiritual 
What  word  but  temporal  conveys  the  idea  of  Christendom  ? 

In  its  most  liberal  interpretations  Christianity  must  revolve 
about  its  fetish.  For  there  can  be  no  Christianity  without  the 
Christ.  Such  a  system  is  not  a  fixture  in  nature.  It  ends  with 
an  epoch.  It  can  be  outgrown.  It  ceases  in  the  due  experi- 
ence of  the  race  to  be  valued  as  the  best  method.  Christianity 
fails  of  being  the  permanent  system  in  this  respect.  Its  life  and 
authority  have  become  a  tradition.  In  the  numerous  contro- 
versies of  the  time  but  little  else  is  contended  for.  Whatever 
is  vital  to  the  growth  of  society  is  now  seen  to  belong  to  human 
nature  as  a  part  of  its  original  force.  We  discover  that  there 
is  a  natural  process  of  development.  The  sentiment  which  fos- 
ters this  is  a  sentiment  of  Humanity. 

Hence  we  say  Humanity  versus  Christianity. 

Humanity  is  universal.  It  is  equality,  unity,  liberty,  reason, 
progress,  peage. 

Christianity  is  partial.  It  is  aristocratic,  limited  in  its  de- 
velopment, slavish,  at  war  with  the  free  expansion  of  the  hu- 
man mind. 


"GO"    VERSUS    "COME.** 

THE  Jews  looked  for  a  political  Christ,  and  none  other.  It 
is  said  that  Jesus  shifted  his  claims  for  being  the  Christ 
to  higher  ground,  and  fulfilled  their  expectation  in  a  better 
sense.  He  ascended  the  throne  as  king  inaugurating  a  spirit- 
ual reign.  But  a  Spiritual  King  is  an  impossibility.  The  two 
ideas  stand  apart,  opposite  and  opposed.  There  remains  a  yet 
higher  ground  to  which  the  King-idea  cannot  be  carried.    The 
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spiritual  system  excludes  it.  To  spiritualize  the  Jewish  notion 
it  was  necessary  to  drop  the  assumption  of  individual  authority. 
Jesus  might  teach  moral  laws,  but  must  recognize  the  free- 
dom of  others  to  make  their  appeal  to  reason.  He  could  not 
be  King.  He  could  not  be  the  Christ.  He  must  say  "  Go/' 
and  not  "  Come."     He  must  point  away  from  himself. 


THE  SAME  HUMANITY. 

IN  his  simple  enunciations  of  brotherhood  Jesus  bore  no  tes- 
timony to  the  claim  that  he  was  more  than  a  man  among 
men.   The  beauty  of  his  life  consists  in  the  triumph  he  achieved 
in  his  own  experience  for  the  spiritual  idea  as  opposed  to  the 
temporal.   But  that  he  passed  the  ordeal  with  no  short-comings, 
is  by  no  means  certain ;  nor,  does  it  matter.    He  lived  in  the 
ideal  so  persistently  that  he  took  upon  himself  its  bounties  and 
protections.   Yet  he  died  when  a  young  man.   How  he  had  suc- 
ceeded had  his  life  been  prolonged  is  a  question  which  cannot 
be  answered.    Enough  that  the  memory  we  have  of  him  is  that 
he  died  gloriously.   But  why  may  not  the  same  be  said  of  others  ? 
Comparisons  are  invidious.   Yet  if  it  be  necessary  to  make  them 
in  order  to  vindicate  universal  humanity  from  the  slur  cast  upon 
it  by  the  claim  of  the  unapproachable  splendor  of  one  man's  life, 
then  may  we  well  instance  the  life  and  death  of  John  Brown  of 
America.     The  halo  of  centuries  has  not  gathered  around  his 
brow  as  he  hangs  there  on  the  gallows.     But  who  shall,  when 
he  has  laid  down  his  prejudices,  find  aught  that  was  sublime  in 
the  cross  not  paralleled  here !     Did  the  people  of  Judea  see 
more  than  the  people  of  America  1     Not  more  ;  probably,  not 
as  much.     Brown's  whole  life  was  a  struggle  in  behalf  of  the 
ideal ;  a  daily  endeavor  to  achieve  what   the  world   lacking 
heart  and  faith  believed  impossible.     Mad  indeed,  to  go  into 
Virginia  with  pikes  !    But  it  mattered  not  if  he  had  carried 
staves.     His  real  weapons  were  never  in  his  hands.     I  think 
his  bearing  in  court,  his  life  in  prison,  fall  nothing  behind  those 
scenes  which  have  made  Judea  seem  as  holy  land. 

I  do  not  forget  those  who  accompanied  Brown  into  Virginia. 
They  share  with  him  the  common  glory  : 

I  do  not  forget  the  humblest  soldier  who  bore  his  heart  into 
the  bloody  struggles  that  followed  : 
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I  do  not  forget  the  great  world  of  man  in  all  ages  and  coan- 
trics,  partaking  of  the  same  high  sentiment : 

It  is  everywhere  and  in  all  times  the  same  humanity ;  lapsing, 
suffering,  repenting,  redeeming  itself,  triumphing ! 


HERO-WORSHIP. 

I  HAVE  two  friends  whom  I  am  at  liberty  here  to  introduce 
and  use  to  what  extent  I  please,  in  furthering  any  honest 
purpose. 

Their  names  are  Justin  and  Mark. 

Justin,  I  grieve  —  or  should  did  I  allow  myself  that  sort  of 
pleasure  — to  say,  has  not  yet  recovered  from  his  first  reading 
of  Mr.  Carlylc's  book  of"  Heroes." 

Mark  has  been  more  fortunate.  There  are  those  who  would 
regard  him  as  a  person  of  considerable  wit,  possessing  possibly 
ideal  tendencies,  though  as  yet  having  attained  but  a  moderate 
degree  of  culture.  He  himself  thinks  that  they —  this  class  to 
whom  I  refer  —  are  apt  to  cut  the  thing  too  fin^.  He  prefers  a 
certain  roughness  to  what  he  calls  '  the  visible  finish,'  which 
in  its  shine  and  smoothness  acts  as  an  opiate  to  all  humanita- 
rian impulses.  That  he  '  can't  go.*  Nature,  he  insists,  will  do 
what  smoothing  is  proper  if  we  only  strive  for  the  right  temper 
and  best  of  material.  Such  is  his  theory.  His  practice  is  more 
or  less  consistent ;  yet  as  other  people  arc.  so  is  he  sometimes  at 
fault.  I  have  to  say  further,  he  has  a  hobby,  namely  :  Anti-luro- 
worship.  It  is  when  he  is  riding  this  hobby,  if  ever,  I  think,  that 
he  waxes  rough.  Here  again,  he  is  vcrj'  much  like  other  j>eople. 
Exercise,  practice  in  any  given  direction,  adds  muscle,  and 
muscle  adds  vim,  and  vim  it  is  difficult  to  always  keep  under 
proper  restraint.  Mark  says  that  he  disengaged  himself  from 
Mr.  Carlylc's  influence  in  pvtxiscly  six  mont/is, 

I  must  add  that  Justin  finds  his  hobby,  by  dropping  the 
"  Anti "  which  Mark  has  prefixed  to  the  word  "  Hero."  He 
is  as  devout  and  impetuous  a  Ilcro-worshippcr  (in  theory)  as 
ever  lived. 

It  thus  happens  that  these  two  young  gentlemen  often  be- 
come engaged  in  exciting  encounters,  and  as  they  frequently 
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• 

meet  in  my  own  private  study,  I  have  the  full  edification  and 
pzx)fit  of  their  respective  intelligence  and  enthusiasm. 

I  find  that  Justin  never  permits  Mark  to  proceed  far  with 
his  argument  opposing  hero-worship,  without  interrupting  him 
with  what  Mark  regards  as  a  mean  stump  speech  thrust  into 
the  very  bowels  of  his  own  calm  and  loftier  discourse,  but 
which  he  (Justin)  believes  to  be  only  a  few  pertinent  and  pointed 
suggestions  on  \h^  practical  side  of  the  question.  In  his  own 
argument  Justin  is  in  the  habit  of  not  paying  the  least  regard 
to  what  his  opponent  has  proved  ;  for,  he  says,  that  to  him  is  of 
little  consequence.  His  mind  is  made  up.  His  business  is 
rather  to  persuade  than  be  himself  persuaded.  He  argues  "  on 
facts."  The  facts  are  so,  or  so :  can  you  escape  from  them  i 
No  Sir !  The  -facts  are  always  as  he  states  them.  The  proper 
place  for  him  to  use  Mark's  "  Anti,"  is  before  the  words  "  con- 
trary conviction." 

There  is  a  certain  pleasure  in  meeting  with  one  so  reso- 
lute and  positive  as  Justin,  one  who,  having  once  started,  is 
never  to  be  jostled  off  the  track.  It  is  an  admirable  trait  in 
any  character,  and  not  to  be  despised.  But,  sometimes  one 
does  grow  weary  of  the  thing  if  it  is  insisted  on  so  stoutly, 
even  when  he  has  conceived  it  to  be  an  absolute  good.  I  con- 
fess that  I  share  to  some  extent  the  impatience  of  the  Athen- 
ian who  would  vote  to  banish  Aristidcs,  There  are  both  wit 
and  wisdom  in  the  household  proverb  that  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  is  worse  than  nothing. 

But  to  the  point — as  Justin  would  say. 

One  afternoon  Mark  was  stirred  into  a  passion,  and  cut  Jus- 
tin short  in  the  very  middle  of  his  speech  with  an  expression  I 
shall  not  here  repeat.  He  fairly  drove  him  from  the  house, 
Following  him  to  the  door,  he  redoubled  his  blows,  ending 
off  as  follows :  "  This  hero-worship  in  which  you  invest  your 
entire  stock  of  hope  for  the  race,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  great 
stumbling  block  in  every  individuars  path.  It  establishes 
a  species  of  slavery  that  cries  aloud,-  yea,  moans  most  pit- 
eously,  for  another  abolition  crusade.  And  let  me  remind  you  : 
your  great  Attorney  who,  in  times  past  smote  his  times  so 
ruthlessly,  and  ejaculated,  "  Find  me  the  true  Konningy  King, 
or  Able-man,  and  he  has  a  divine  right  over  me,"  finding  none 
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to  search  for  him,  went  himself  on  the  errand,  and  now  see 
where  he  bows  and  tugs  at  his  worship ;  hoisting  that  savage 
old  Frederick  on  a  pedestal  of  glory,  and  covering  with  his 
gold  dollars  those  blood-stains  on  Eyer  of  Jamaica !  Tliat  is 
where  it  leads  "  —  "  Pooh  !  "  exclaimed  Justin,  and  departed. 

I  confess  that  I  felt  at  the  time  that  Mark  could  have  done 
better  than  intimate  that  we  must  necessarily  choose  poor  or 
bad  heroes  to  worship ;  and  Justin's  "  Pooh,"  implied  bethought 
as  much. 

Some  days  after  the  above  incident  had  occurred,  Mark  called 
upon  me  again,  and  the  conversation  turning  in  that  direction, 
he  went  on,  by  my  encouraging  him  to  do  so,  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  lay  before  the  reader 
with  approval. 

"  I  urge  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  idea  of  heroes 
and  hero-worship  needs  a  thorough  overhauling.  In  this  coun- 
try, especially,  we  want  to  get  at  the  real  springs  of  Character, 
and  our  problem  is  to  settle  where  the  true  allegience  lies.  Not 
to  kings,  not  to  nobles,  not  to  heroes,  not  to  men,  do  we  yield 
our  fealty,  but  to  laws.  Such  is  the  only  basis  of  a  democratic 
society. 

"  The  defence  for  hero-worship  appears  to  be  that,  it  is  a 
necessity  of  human  nature.  To  oppose  it  is  to  quarrel  with 
human  nature.  We  naturally  worship  great  men,  if  we  are  in 
good  condition,  and  are  vastly  benefited  as  a  consequence.  I 
reply,  it  is  common  to  clothe  with  the  dignity  of  human  nature 
that  which  is  rather  human  weakness,  or  folly.  Human  nature 
can  be  represented  only  by  man's  whole  being ;  his  matur- 
ity and  strength.  It  should  be  seen  to  have  so  complete  a 
range  onwards  and  upwards  that  nothing  is  expected  to  limit 
or  prevent  its  progressive  movements.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
human  nature,  but  with  its  assumed  limitations  and  weaknesses. 
What  is  asserted  to  be  its  natural  development,  is  only  the 
fraction,  one  part,  an  arrested  development.  I  do  propose  to 
quarrel  with  that.  I  assert  in  behalf  of  mankind  more  than 
your  petty  claims  allows.  In  Charles  Reade's  story,  Mercy 
Vint  says, '  Speak  for  yourself,  dame  for  I  hate  you  not/  Un- 
believing Mrs.  Gaunt  replies,  *  Human  nature  is  human  nature. 
I  know  that  you  hate  me.'    Mercy  answers  her, '  But  grace  is 
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grace.'  Mrs.  Gaunt  knows  as  yet  of  but  one  side  of  human 
nature,  and  that  the  lowest ;  but  she  is  confident  that  her  past  ex- 
perience has  exhausted  its  possibilities  and  resources.  While 
Mercy  Vint  has  found  a  new  experience,  a  second  part,  a  higher ; 
yet  one  to  her,  even,  so  strange  and  unlike  the  other,  she  at 
once  concedes  that  it  is  not  nature,  but  something  else  her  re- 
ligion had  taught  her  to  call  *  Grace/  But  was  Mercy's  grace 
not  as  much  the  property  of  human  nature  as  Mrs.  Gaunt's  devil- 
passion — Iiate  ?  She  had  '  worn  out,*  /ler  hate,  and  cast  it  away. 
Was  she  no  longer  human  from  that  time  forth  ?  I  trow,  that 
smacks  of  infidelity.  I  am  not  ready,  for  one,  to  clothe  human 
nature  with  weakness,  immaturity,  and  hate  alone.  I  set  no 
bounds  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  as  natural,  more  natu- 
ral for  man  to  love  than  to  hate,  though  it  may  be  less  common. 
It  is  an  attribute  of  human  nature  developed  later,  but  as  real 
as  any.  The  same  is  true  of  self-reliance.  Man  is  not  less 
man  and  more  of  something  else  as  this  reliant  nature  is  devel- 
oped, but  more  man  and  less  of  somewhat  else.  It  is  his  nature 
carried  on  towards  its  perfection.  It  is  human  nature  with  its 
limilatiofis  worn  out  and  cast  away. 

"Thus  I  dispose  of  the  objections  to  my  claim,  drawn  from 
the  'Constitution  of  Human  Nature,'  (as  Justin  writes  it  in 
flaming  capitals,)  by  affirming  that  the  aforesaid  '  Constitution' 
is  a  model  of  its  kind,  progressive,  containing  ample  provision 
for  its  own  ametidmenL  Will  Justin  comprehend  that  t  I  trow 
not  I  notice  that  these  lucky  provisions  for  amendment  are 
seldom  quoted  in  his  category  of  facts.  The  Ideal,  he  says,  is  no 
feet ;  it  is  only  a  *  perhaps,*  or  a  stray  beam  of '  moonshine.'  He 
takes  the  '  fact'  about  human  nature  and  works  with  that ;  ar- 
gues  that  human  nature  was  not  made  subject  to  amendment, 
but  in  the  working  of  its  constitution  remains  the  same  for- 
ever. To  his  supreme  disgust,  I  affirm  that,  the  real  fact  the 
universe  contains  is  the  Ideal.  It  alone  is  absolute  and  per- 
manent. What  he  perceives  are  the  transitory  aspects,  appear- 
ances of  nature.  He  relies  on  her  short-comings  as  though  they 
were  her  full  out-comings  ;  and  frames  a  policy  accordingly. 
If  he  could  but  prevail  with  his  solid  opinions,  I  venture,  he 
VOuld  wreck  the  universe  within  a  fortnight.  He  says,'  I  build 
ynt\x  what  I  know,  with  what  I  see,  and  not  on  a  guess.'     But 
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what  a  builder  is  he  !  Facts  !  Why,  he  discards  at  the  outset 
the  prime  fact  of  Imagination,  To  be  consistent,  he  should 
dash  out  his  brains  against  a  bowlder,  that  he  might  see  them  and 
know  that  no  fantastic  imagination  was  playing  through  them. 

"  But,  he  is  only  a  poor  defender  even  of  himself  He  parades 
his  limitations.  He  is  greater  than  he  himself  suspects.  Smile 
as  much  as  you  please  ;  I  insist  —  he  is  ! 

"  Now  I  affirm  that  the  spirit  of  hero-worship  is  but  transient 
It  arises  from  the  weakness  of  such  as  are  dazzled  by  the  splen- 
dor of  some  strong,  heroic  person  ;  who  cannot  as  yet  make 
their  api>eal  to  a  more  bountiful  nature.  All  my  faith  prays 
that  this  shall  be  outgrown.  I  see  no  future  for  this  land  worth 
hailing  with  the  least  breath  of  enthusiasm  that  does  not  cove- 
nant for  such  an  emancipation  ! 

"  That  nature  does  not  ordain  hero-worship  to  be  a  thing 
that  cannot  be  out-grown,  worn  out,  cast  away,  and  left  behind, 
is  conceded  in  the  conditions  which  make  such  worship  at  all 
possible ;  these  out  of  their  own  mouths  condemn  the  wor- 
shipper and  exalt  the  hero.  They  require  that  certain  souls 
abandon  the  practice.  The  worshipper  demands  that  his  hero 
have  among  men  none  greater  than  himself  If  he  discover 
the  contrary,  he  begins  a  transfer  of  his  allegiance  at  once  to 
one  who  is  greater.  So  Aprobus  in  the  legend,  fought  in  the 
army  of  Satan  till  he  saw  his  hero  pass  tremblingly  a  cross  by 
the  roadside  ;  thenceforth  he  followed  the  hero  of  the  cross. 
The  hero  must  not  seem  to  worship  or  fear.  He  must  appear 
as  King  among  men,  chief,  in  some  direction  or  way,  of  all  the 
sons  of  earth.  Every  heroic  person  in  history,  every  heroic 
man  with  no  fame  outside  his  own  neighborhood  or  within  the 
limits  of  his  dozen  worshippers,  is  of  this  sort.  While  he  bounds 
their  horizen,  illumines  it  with  his  thoughts  and  the  glory  rf 
his  deeds,  he  colors,  and  shapes  their  dependent  lives. 

*  They  unto  him  for  virtue  cling. 
He  is  their  stock  of  wit, 
From  him  take  tapers  lit 
And  march  to  make  the  welkin  ring.* 

" '  And  they  should  !  It  is  all  they  can  do,'  cries  Justin.  He 
then  proceeds  to  take  me  to  task  for  not  seeing  that  humanity  is 
not  practically  represented  by  the  few,  exceptional,  original  per- 
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sons  whom  God  has  alone  permitted  to  have  a  first  sight  at 
things  ;  to  look  with  their  own  eyes,  see  clear  and  be  strong. 
He  waives  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  crowd  :  *  There/ 
he  exclaims,  *  is  human  nature  practically  considered.  What 
do  you  propose  for  the  masses  there  ?  And  he  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain with  a  rattle-brained  zeal  that  the  only  hope  for  these 
trillions  of  human  beings  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  implanted 
in  their  natures  a  disposition  to  reverence  and  worship  heroic 
men  and  women.  '  These  very  persons/  he  says,  '  who  have 
been  allowed  a  first  sight  at  things,  God  has  sent  into  the  world 
to  teach  and  lead  the  innumerable  perishing  creatures  who 
have  not  and  fiever  can  have,  on  this  round  earth  at  least,  a 
first  sight,  an  original  sight.  They  must  be  told,  they  must 
be  led,  they  must  take  things  on  trust.  Now  to  seek  to  break 
down  the  remaining  sentiment  of  reverence,  of  worship,  which 
the  masses  of  people  have  for  their  guides,  and  which  in  these 
times  is  not  strong  at  best,  what  do  you  do }  Why,  you  wreck 
our  civilization  ;  engulf  all  that  is  lovely,  progressive  and  noble 
in  a  sea  of  ignorance,  and  blind  passion  !  * 

"  Now  I  protest  that  I  am  not  seeking  to  do  any  such  thing 
as  this  last  named,  and  no  such  catastrophe  could  ensue.  No 
•wreck,'  no '  sea  of  ignorance,'  no  *  blind  passion,'  is  in  the  pro- 
gramme I  try  to  sketch  as  the  order  of  nature,  when  hero-wor- 
ship drops  out.  But  the  fears  of  Justin  admonish  me  that  he 
really  does  not  see  what  is  to  come,  and  proves  what  I  knew 
before,  his  faith  in  Human  Nature  is  not  as  much  as  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed.  Instead  of  being  the  friend  of  the  masses  he  in- 
sults human  nature  in  their  behalf     Out  upon  such  dealing  ! 

"  I  have  asserted  that  human  nature  as  it  passes  on  towards  its 
maturity,  rises  from  its  attitudes  of  worship,  and  natively  puts 
on  an  integrity  and  strength  of  character  which  all  men  agree 
to  call  heroic  ;  that  it  is  these  mature  beings  whom  the  wor- 
shippers select  as  alone  adorable  ;  and  that  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature  is  in  such  persons  alone  represented.  It  strikes 
me  that  the  race  which  can  agree  that  such  is  the  highest  pre- 
sentation of  its  own  manhood,  gives  a  pledge  in  so  doing,  of 
its  own  possible  future.  It  allies  itself  by  worship  to  the  heroic 
and  claims  it  because  it  is  itself  made  of  the  same  stuff.  Why 
fear  an  evil  will  befall  the  masses  if  they  are  told  that  they  too 
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may  fall  back  upon  that  reserved  force  of  God  within  them  which 
the  hero  marshals  to  every  encounter  ?  Fear !  I  tremble  if  at  all 
only  before  this  great  blinded  population  that  can  be  swayed 
and  led  oftentimes  by  the  hero  of  the  hour  —  dare-devil  from 
some  of  the  hells — into  committing  blackest  crimes.  Perish  the 
mass  !  say  I ;  live  the  man  !  I  hail  the  time  when  this  intermi- 
nable linking  and  binding  of  men  together  with  ropes  of  igno- 
rance and  cords  of  custom  is  done  with  ;  when  the  Hindoo 
text,  "  Alone  thou  wast  born,  and  alone  thou  shalt  go  up  to 
judgment,"  is  heeded !  For  then  shall  mankind  part  to  find 
each  his  own  place  and  power,  meeting  again  with  increased 
respect  and  deeper  love !  " 

Here  Mark  paused  for  a  moment,  pacing  to  and  fro  the  length 
of  the  room  ;  then  Suddenly  turned,  and  said  :  "  Now,  shall  I 
go  home  and  re-echo  these  sentiments  alone  to  the  bare  walls 
of  my  twelve  by  sixteen  little  room,  for  fear  the  people  if  I  do  not 
thus  shut  myself  up,  will  catch  a  lisp,  and  straightway  go  to  the 
devil  ? "  I  was  about  to  speak,  after  a  moment's  silence,  when 
he,  picking  up  his  hat,  added,  "  But,  I  am  off,  having  blown  my 
trumpet,  and  bored  you  enough.  But,  by  jingo  !  I  mean  what 
I  say,  and  I  intend  to  stick." 

Upon  this  I  quietly  expressed  the  pleasure  I  had  had  in  his 
call,  and  invited  him  to  repeat  it  soon.  There  were  some  points 
on  my  mind  to  speak  with  him  of,  and  I  suggested  that  when 
he  came  again  he  should  develop  more  thoroughly  his  idea  of 
help.  This  topic  would  introduce  a  consideration  of  the  fnetkr 
ods  of  education,  A  few  other  seemingly  wise  and  profound 
sentences  I  introduced  in  my  brief  speech,  which  had  the  same 
effect  upon  him  that  I  have  often  experienced  after  ranting  some- 
what to  another  myself,  he  seemed  to  suspect  that  I  had  got  into 
the  subject  farther  than  he  had,  after  all.  I  was  a  trifle  too 
proud  at  the  time  to  seem  more  than  tolerably  interested.  We 
all  have  our  little  weaknesses  and  jealousies. 
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THE  DEACON'S  ERRATUM. 

PREFESSER,  off  my  pen  it  slipped, 
In  haste  to  make  a  sort  o'  'Script, 
Thet  Xijah  got  the  childem  gripped. 

On  ev'ry  han' 
Now  comes  the  cry, — "Your  hist'ry  tripp'dl 

Please  understan' 

"Twuz  ^Lisha  angry  looked  an'  cus'd  'em, 
In  same  Lord's  name  thet  bore  an*  nus'd  'em." 
Wal,  some  hev  laughed  enough  to  bust  'em 

Fer  thet  wee  blunder ; 
An'  sech,  sence  I  can't  just  ajest  'em, 

Can  laugh  an'  wunder. 

But  you,  Sir,  hev  a  right  to  know         • 
Thet  wen  I  set  it  dov/n  ez  so, 
I  felt  a  least  bit  squeamish  O ; 

But  bein'  boun' 
Idee  should  hev  a  fust  rate  show. 

An'  make  a  soun', 

I  did  n't  take  particlar  pains 

To  brighten  up  on  Scripter  reigns. 

A  Deacon  old  gits  tired,  an'  'frains 

Frum  Bible  readin'; 
Takes  more  to  his  own  nat'ral  brains. 

An'  parson's  feedin'. 

But  I  don't  see  it  makes  grate  odds, 
Fer  peas  air  peas  though  in  bean-pods. 
Its  wut  Idee  looks  out  an'  nods 

Fer  reverence: 
Ef  thet  be  wisdum  o'  the  gods, 

Wut  matter  wence? 

It  stuck  to  me  ez  to  a  bruther, 

To  tell  myself  precisely  wuther 

The  childem  knowed  it  wuz  their  Father 

Scd  frum  the  sky 
Thet  they,  all  forty  o'  em  together, 

By  bears  must  die. 
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The  Culture  demanded  by  Modern  Life  ;  A  Series  of  Addresses  and 
Arguments  on  the  Claims  of  Scientific  Education.  With  an  Introduction 
on  Mental  Discipline  in  Education.  By  E  L.  Youmans.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  443  &  445  Broadway.    1867.  pp.  473. 

No  book  can  of  itself  work  a  revolution  ;  but  a  book  may  mark  an  epoch ; 
and  such  a  book  is  the  product  of  revolution.  Bacon^s  Novum  Organum, 
Newton's  Principia,  Comte  Positive  Philosophy  have  been  books  of  thb 
class.  They  indicated  and  assisted  revolution ;  even  the  Principia  did  not 
create  it,  for  Descartes  had  already  protested  against  the  sympathetic,  the 
anthropomorphic  qualities  of  natural  phenomena.  Revolutions  are  not 
made,  they  grow.  The  beginnings  are  small,  they  gradually  enlarge,  and 
become  more  diversified  in  activity  and  range,  till  finally,  we  have  the  fiiU 
grown  product. 

No  organized  interest  allows  itself  to  be  crippled  or  superceded  without 
a  struggle.  Vanity  and  pride,  personal  consequence,  habit,  even  "  bread 
and  butter,"  all  conspire  to  give  it  tenacity  of  life,  even  when  the  time  has 
come  for  it  to  die. 

The  old  classical  system  of  education  does  not  meet  the  modem  demand. 
What  was  adequate  two  hundred  years  ago,  is  not  adequate  now.  The 
great  body  of  science  has  been  evolved  in  comparatively  modern  times; 
and  it  is  but  just  to  the  young,  that  they  should  receive  in  the  course  of 
their  educational  discipline,  the  benefit  of  what  has  been  at  once  the  glocy 
of  the  intellect,  and  the  animus  of  civilization.  But  the  abettors  of  the  old 
system  absolutely  refuse  to  concede  the  claim  of  merit  to  any  educational 
course  but  their  own.  The  literature  of  the  country  is  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, under  the  control  of  this  interest,  and  the  development  of  public  opin- 
ion favorable  to  a  change,  is  in  consequence  retarded.  The  theological 
interest  in  having  control  of  our  great  schools,  reaches  all  the  sources  of 
national  opinion,  and  through  its  special  prerogative  of  taking  care  of  the 
public  conscience,  is  greatly  in  the  way  of  a  more  general  recop^nition  of 
the  educational  value  of  science. 

Nevertheless,  the  opinion  that  the  sciences  should  have  an  important 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  our  great  schools,  both  for  their  utility  in  life,  and 
for  their  value  in  discipline,  is  gradually  gaining  ground  among  those  who 
control  the  educational  movement  The  lower-grade  schools  are  so  gen- 
erally intended  to  be  preparatory  to  the  higher,  that  the  character  of  the 
latter  determine  the  character  of  the  former,  to  a  great  extent,  yet  not 
wholly.  Where  the  course  of  studies  is  discretionary,  elmentary  instruC' 
tion  in  some  of  the  sciences  is  more  apt  to  obtain,  —  a  fact  due  to  the*pres- 
sure  of  utility,  while  it  indicates  the  growing  demand  of  the  times. 

The  action  of  governments  is  apt  to  be  behind  the  demands  of  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  people ;  but  in  the  provision  made  by  Congress,  by  liberal 
grants  of  land  (act  approved  July  2d,  1862,)  for  the  esUblishment  of  at  least 
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one  national  school  of  science  in  each  State  of  the  Union,  Congress  did 
Dobly.  In  these  schools  (mis-named  "Agricultural  Colleges/')  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  rule  out  the  classics,  but  the  immediate  object  proposed  is  the 
teaching  of  science  in  connection  with  agriculture  and  ihc  arts  ;  and  if  the 
schools  should  be  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  their  projectors,  —  and  some 
of  them  certainly  will  be  —  their  influence  for  good  will  be  immense.  The 
deliverance  of  great  schools  from  ecclesiastical  control  will  itself  be  a  great 
achievement.  The  young  men  educated  here  will  not  all  return  to  the 
farms  and  workshops,  but  will  enter  the  professions  and  become  teachers, 
to  diffuse  still  more  widely  the  taste  for  scientific  culture. 

As  these  schools  are  beginning  to  go  into  operation,  and  as  the  interest 
in  our  normal  schools  was  never  greater,  the  appearance  of  such  a  book  as 
the  above  is  opportune,  and  Dr.  Youmans  deserves  our  thanks  for  its  pub- 
lication. It  will  assist  the  educational  revolution  which  is  already  in  pro- 
gress. It  is  composed  of  a  series  of  discourses  and  papers  from  some  of 
the  principal  educators  and  scientific  men  of  England,  Germany,  and  this 
country,  written  from  different  points  of  view,  and  with  fiiith  in  conflicting 
philosophies,  but  all  agreeing  in  this :  The  need  of  teaching  science  in  the 
schools,  both  for  its  utility  in  life  and  for  its  efficacy  in  mental  discipline. 
As  the  way  is  now  preparing  to  give  to  the  sciences  their  proper  share  of 
attention  in  our  courses  of  instruction,  this  is  no  inappropriate  time  to  hear 
from  those  who  are  best  qualified  by  study  and  experience  to  speak  on  the 
subject  of  scientific  culture. 

The  first  of  the  series  is  an  eloquent  lecture  by  Prof.  Tyndall  on  the  edu- 
cational value  of  the  physical  sciences.    The  second,  by  Prof  Henfrey,  is 
rather  a  solid  production,  showing  the  educational  relation  which  Botany 
bears  to  the  other  sciences.     The  third  is  a  racy  lecture  by  Prof  Huxley 
on  the  educational  value  of  zoology,  and  enforces  the  necessity  of  the  direct 
study  of  nature.     The  fourth  is  on  Physiology  by  Dr.  Paget,  and  so  far  as 
its  philosophy  is  concerned,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  theological  fossil  which 
might  be  laid  away  in  the  museum  of  the  Paley  and  Bridgewater  school, 
without  serious  damage  to  modern  thought.     Faraday's  lecture  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  judgment  is  animated  and  suggestive,  inculcating  caution  and 
deliberation.    There  is  a  fine  point  in  Whewell's  lecture  on  the  educational 
history  of  science,  being  this.  That  the  birth  of  every  great  scientific  idea 
has  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  educational  development.     Dr.  Hodgson's 
lecture  on  the  study  of  economic  science  is  suggestive.     Dr.  Barnard's  lec- 
ture is  on  early  mental  training,  and  while  he  does  not  discard  classical 
study,  he  recommends  the  acquisition  of  French  and  German,  and  makes 
a  strong  argument  for  scientific  culture.     Prof  Liebig's  lecture  on  the  de- 
velopment of  scientific  ideas  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  suggestive  of 
the  entire  series,  and  complimentary  withal  to  the  freedom  and  intellectual 
promise  of  our  own  country.   The  introduction  on  mental  discipline  in  edu- 
cation, and  the  closing  lecture  on  the  scientific  study  of  human  nature  are 
by  the  editor  of  the  volume,  Dr.  Youmans,  and  they  present  in  an  eloquent 
and  earnest  manner  an  excellent  digest  of  modern  thought  on  these  sub- 
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The  appendix  contains  papers  from  several  thinkers  and  educators  in 
this  countiy  and  in  England,  not  the  least  pointed  and  emphatic  in  favor  of 
scientific  culture  is  that  from  the  late  Prince  Albert.  The  extract  from  Dr. 
Thomas  Hill  on  the  culture  of  the  senses  deserves  mention.  The  work  closes 
with  extracts  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  English  Public  Schools' 
Commission,  by  such  witnesses  as  Dr.  Carpenter,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Dr. 
Faraday,  Prof.  Owen,  Dr.  Hooker  ;  and  by  no  means  the  least  interesting 
portion  of  the  work  is  this  ;  since  therein  is  revealed  the  culpable  neglect  of 
scientific  training  in  the  British  schools,  and  the  marvellous  ignorance  of 
science  betrayed  by  the  governing  legislature,  and  so-called  higher  classes ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  their  actual  incompetency  to  grasp  scientific  ideas.* 

Admitting  the  aptness  of  its  title,  Dr.  Youmans'  compilation,  excellent 
and  praiseworthy  as  it  is,  has,  as  we  believe,  one  defect  The  culture  de- 
manded by  modem  life,  includes  the  subject  of  history  ;  not  history  as  it 
has  generally  been,  but  history  as  it  is  becoming,  —  history  purified  and 
reconstructed  under  the  scientific  method.  The  application  of  modem 
thought  to  history  means,  not  only  what  is  known  as  modem  historical 
cridcism ;  it  means  more.  Not  only  destruction  of  error,  it  is  originally 
construction  of  truth  ;  and  history  is  assuming  new  forms,  and  in  some  re- 
spects becoming  a  new  creation,  under  the  genetive  and  moulding  power 
of  positive  ideas.  Such  history  belongs  to  the  "  culture  demanded  by 
modem  life,''  and  a  lecture  or  essay  on  this  subject,  in  some  future  edition 
of  Dr.  Youmans'  work,  would,  we  believe,  be  a  desirable  addition. 

J.  STAHL  PATTEBSON. 

Butler's  System  of  Physical  Training.  The  Lifting  Cure:  an 
Original,  Scientific  Application  of  the  Laws  of  Motioi\  or  Mechanical 
Action  to  Physical  Culture  and  the  Cure  of  Disease.   With  a  Discussion 

•  Facts  are  not  wanting  to  show  a  similar  state  of  things  in  our  own  country.  A 
western  clergyman,  educated  at  Obcrlin,  uncxceptionably  orthodox,  and  equal  no 
doubt,  to  the  average  of  his  class,  called  up>on  a  friend  to  be  posted  in  science.  He 
would  read  the  Scientific  American  for  himself  (!),  but  he  had  not  time.  He  wanted 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  existing  status  of  science,  and  he  evidently  expected 
to  leam  it  all  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours.  His  attention  was  called  to  the 
"  conservation  of  force."  lie  had  never  heard  of  it,  and  of  course  he  got  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  it  that  day.  When  such  a  man  preaches  a  sermon  to  prove  the  sci- 
entific consistency  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  him 
affirm  that  the  fiint  implements  found  with  the  bones  of  extinct  mammalia  in  the 
Post  Pliocene,  are  not  the  works  of  man,  but  the  accidents  of  nature,  — just  as  in 
earlier  times,  and  wth  a  far  better  excuse,  the  opposers  of  the  rational  interpretatkjo 
of  nature  refused  to  admit  that  fossils  were  the  remains  of  what  were  once  living 
animals.  If  our  clerical  fi-iend  had  had  a  conception  of  science,  at  all  equal  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  thing,  he  would  not  have  taken  its  acquirement  to  be  a  mere  fill- 
ing process  to  be  completed  in  a  few  hours.  The  attainment  of  science  is  an  a£Eur  of 
growth  and  discipline,  which  requires  years  for  any  considerable  measure  of  acccnn- 
plishment ;  and  the  mind  thus  disciplined  will  not  deny  facts  as  plain  as  the  testi- 
mony of  common  sense,  and  the  natural  eyes  can  make  them,  even  if  their  ^accep- 
tance should  under  the  difficulties  of  Moses  be  somewhat  greater. 
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of  True  and  False  Methods  of  Physical  Training.   Boston :  D.  P.  Butler. 
No.  19  Temple  Place.     1868. 

This  system  of  physical  training  is  comparatively  new,  so  that  its  practi- 
cal success  cannot  yet  be  attested  by  a  large  number  of  persons  ;  but  it  is 
certainly  here  set  forth  in  connection  with  a  broad  diScussion  of  the  subject 
of  health  and  physical  development,  and  is  founded,  in  theory,  on  true  fun- 
damental principles. 

Dr.  Butler  is  a  Radical  —  a  thorough  thinker  —  and  a  genial  optimist. 
He  ignores  authorities,  and  relies  on  his  own  sense  and  experience.  The 
curative  power,  he  believes,  is  inherent  in  the  human  organism.  The  law  of 
co-operation  which  the  optimist  affirms  in  nature,  and  which  the  Political 
Economist  requires  in  a  prosperous  state,  Dr.  Butler  finds  working  in  the 
human  body  ;  and  he  emphasizes  the  importance  of  its  recognition  by  the 
physician. 

The  Dr.  does  not,  therefore,  in  his  cure,  treat  the  weak  or  affected  parts 
alone,  but  aims  to  develop  all  the  organs  of  the  system,  leaving  the  strong 
to  aid  the  weak  in  their  own  way  and  time.  He  claims  that  there  is  a  per- 
sistent tendency  in  the  system  to  equalization  of  forces  ;  and  that  he  can  cor- 
rect by  his  lifting  system  not  only  functional,  but  organic  derangements. 
The  first  increment  of  vitality  corrects  functional  derangement ;  a  continued 
increase  ends  in  a  critical  and  regenerative  change. 

Dr.  Butler's  System  is  free  from  the  danger  of  over-exercise  which  exists 
in  light  gymnastics,  because  all  movements  are  slow,  and  one  is  always  pre- 
pared to  restrain  action  short  of  rupture  or  strain.  It  is  superior  to  other 
heavy  gymnastics,  because  the  position  of  the  gymnast,  and  the  method  of 
lifting,  necessitates  equal  strain  on  all  the  organs,  and  does  not  allow  special 
development  A  large  development  of  muscle  in  particular  localities  the 
Dr.  regards  as  injurious,  as  it  draws  vitality  from  other  parts. 

And  herein  lies  the  fundamental  difference  between  this  and  other  sys- 
tems of  gymnastics.  The  aim  in  this  is  to  increase  the  vitality  not  to  de- 
velop muscle.  If  muscle  be  developed,  it  is  equally  developed  throughout 
the  system.  Equalization  of  Forces  !  Harmonious  Development !  are  Dr. 
Butler*s  mottoes. 

Pedestrian  excursions  and  base  ball  are  bad,  because  they  exhaust.  The 
lifting  system  is  always  used  in  the  presence  of  a  physician,  and  is  never 
allowed  to  weary  the  patient.  It  has  the  advantage,  also,  that  it  requires 
but  little  time  and  preparation.  A  merchant  by  giving  thirty  minutes  each 
day,  can  not  only  avoid  the  dull  feeling  that  so  often  results  from  confine- 
ment to  the  counting-room,  but  he  lays  up  a  store  of  strength.  Even  in 
cases  of  extreme  prostration  and  debility,  so  that  the  patient  has  had  to  be 
supported  while  lifting,  rapid  and  permanent  gain  of  strength  has  been 
secured. 

The  most  satisfactory  feature  of  this  system  is,  that  the  gymnast's  bad 
habits,  if  he  has  any,  such  as  smoking,  drinking,  rapid  eating,  &c.,  gradually 
lose  their  hold  of  him.  This  is  so  comfortable.  We  shall  not  have,  now, 
to  wrestle  with  our  devils,  or  grunt  at  our  virtues,  but  to  stick  the  lifting; 
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and  when  we  can  fetch  up  six  or  eight  hundred,  away  the  imps  will  flj  and 
leave  us  in  peace. 

There  are  other  excellent  features  to  this  new  system.  In  giving  up  spe- 
cial training,  Dr.  Butler  also  opposes  special  dosing ;  in  fact  the  Dr.  bids 
entire  farewell  to  drugs.  And  in  an  age  when  any  man  can  make  his  for- 
tune who  concocts  some  mixture  —  no  matter  how  vile  it  is — and  adver- 
tises it  extensively,  this  is  a  great  step ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  a  good 
one. 

We  hope,  and  prophesy,  that  this  new  system  of  physical  training  and 
cure  will  prove  practically  successful,  and  will  be  introduced  and  adopted 
in  every  city  and  town  in  America. 

Let  Dr.  Butler  open  a  class  for  teachers,  and  send  them  out. 

HvMX  AND  Tune  Book,  and  Liturgy,  for  the  Church  and  Home ;  and 
Services  for  Congregational  Worship.  Boston:  American  Unitarian 
Association.     1 868. 

The  hope  which  officers  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  have  of 
late  seemed  to  encourage,  and  which  a  few  persons  have  persistently  cher- 
ished —  that  the  denomination  would  yet  suffer  itself  to  drift  with  the  cur- 
rent of  modern  Free  Thought  into  the  open  sea  of  Religious  Freedom  and 
Self-dependence  —  may  now  well  be  entirely  abandoned.  The  actions  of 
various  Unitarian  bodies, — ignoring  the  assurances  of  those  who  insist  that 
Unitarianism  is  friendly  to  Liberty,  —  show  clearly  that  they  regard  Ortho* 
doxy  as  the  most  promising  region  for  recruits  to  the  Unitarian  banner. 
Their  smiles  and  their  bounties  are  all  extended  in  that  direction.  People 
have  already  begun  to  ask  how  it  is  that  so  many  Conservatives  and  do 
Radicals  appear  upon  the  Boston  Theatre  platform  ;  and  they  cannot  help 
remarking  that  the  fellowship  of  the  Suffolk  churches  seems  to  be  a  one- 
sided development,  and  that  side  not  towards  anti-supernaturalism. 

The  appearance  of  this  "  Hymn  and  Tune  Book,  and  Liturgy,"  just  is- 
sued by  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  is  unmistakable  proof  of  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Association  to  retreat  to  Rituahsm,  and  the 
church  traditions,  instead  of  going  forward  to  a  worship  spontaneous  and 
simple  and  congruous  to  American  character,  and  to  convictions  which  are 
rational,  or  to  honest  transitional  doubt. 

Here  we  have  the  whole  programme  for  church  performances.  Hunt 
up  an  Episcopal  almanac  and  see  when  Whitsunday  comes,  then  be  ready 
with  this  book  open  at  page  89,  part  second,  and  before  you,  with  a  grtaX 
O  to  begin  with,  are  words  warranted  to  go  straight  to  God's  ear.  Or  if  yon 
wish  to  do  the  suitable  thing  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  to  pay  your  respects  to 
the  God  Christ  whose  ancestress  was  Eoslre,  you  may  find  on  the  same 
page  two  proper  little  speeches  of  sounding  rhetoric,  a  la  Episcopalianism, 
with  the  two  principal  miracle-doctrines  plumped  squarely  into  the  middle 
of  each  of  them.  Again  when  the  tide  of  patriotic  spirit  rises  in  your  breast, 
on  page  88  are  eight  lines  which  only  need  to  be  repeated  with  elocutionary 
art  to  give  your  patriotism  easy  vent  If  you  desire  to  petition  the  Goddess 
Ceres  for  good  crops  in  the  Spring,  or  to  display  your  gratitude  for  a  fruit- 
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fill  season  in  the  Autumn,  go  back  one  leaf,  and  you  are  in  no  danger  of 
expressing  yourself  in  bad  grammar. 

On  page  81  the  minister  is  informed  that  he  may  make  a  suitable  address 
after  reading  the  burial  service.  If  the  minister  believes  in  this  book,  we 
think  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  make  a  very  w/isuitable  address. 

We  should  condemn  this  liturgy  if  it  had  been  issued  by  an  Episcopalian 
Association,  because  it  is  a  mere  travesty  of  a  service  that  is  really 
artistic  and  grand.  But  when  we  consider  that  this  is  put  forth  by  the 
Association  which  claims  to  represent  the  Religion  of  America  we  add  pro- 
test to  condemnation.  We  could  forgive  the  corruption  of  mediseval  art  if 
they  had  only  given  us  some  modern  thought.  But  this,  like  every  imitation, 
has  lost  the  merit  of  the  original,  and  has  gained  nothing  new.  No,  when 
we  wish  to  enjoy  a  Ritual  and  Liturgy,  we  shall  go  to  a  regular  out  and  out 
cathedral,  and  not  to  the  modern  church  of  England  with  its  magenta  col- 
ored silks,  or  to  any  back-sliding  Unitarian  church  with  its  mongrel  service. 

There  is  no  use.  Friends,  you  can't  "  control  ideas,"  or  "  suppress  the 
spirit  of  the  age,"  by  diluting  old  forms  of  worship.  This  can  be  accomplish- 
ed only  in  working  out  better  ideas,  and  by  becoming  the  channel  of  a  better 
spirit  And,  to  our  mind,  you  will  do  this  only  when  you  have  abandoned 
the  attempt  to  construct  forms  for  the  Spirit.  "  The  Congregation  stand- 
ing." "  The  congregation  seated  or  kneeling."  "  These  direcdons,"  says  the 
preface,  **  are  given  to  provide  for  active  participation  in  the  devotional  ser- 
vices." This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, — if  we  are  to  have  churches, — 
for  sermons  are  growing  so  weak,  and  people  are  becoming  so  habituated 
to  sleepiness  on  Sundays,  that  activity  should  be  cultivated  to  save  the  life 
of  the  organization.  But  why  not  turn  your  churches  into  gymnasiums 
altogether  t 

We  will  now  pray.  We  will  now  begin  to  worship.  Amen :  we  will  now 
stop  worshipping  and  go  about  our  business.  When  we  see  our  neighbors 
doing  up  their  worship  in  this  way  on  Sunday,  we  feel  like  saying  as  Char- 
lotte Bronte  said  to  Thackeray,  when  he  sat  bolting  his  dinner  just  oppo- 
site :  "  Oh,  please  don't !  " 

Let  Liturgies  and  Rituals  be  done  away  with  altogether !  But  the  church 
will  go  when  these  go  ?  Well ;  we  thought  some  time  since  that  the  day 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  church  had  gone  by.  It  will  cost  some  pangs  to 
leave  it  behind,  but  who  is  so  infidel  as  to  doubt  that,  when  it  is  gone,  some- 
what better  will  succeed  it ! 

The  Hymns  of  this  book  embody  the  same  old  doctrines :  Salvation,  Re- 
demption, Atonement :  and  are  full  of  the  same  old  phrases  ;  the  only  differ- 
ence being,  that  while  before  the  choir  had  the  full  effect  of  them,  now  the 
congregation  are  required  to  sing  them.  It  is  hoped,  we  suppose,  that  this 
will  restore  the  waning  faith  of  the  people  in  these  fables.  Why  not  in- 
clude those  beautiful  old  Greek  fables,  also,  in  your  endeavor  ? 

J.  B.  H. 
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Salem  Witchcraft  :  with  an  account  of  Salem  Village,  and  i  Histocy 
of  Opinions  on  Witchcraft  and  kindred  subjects.  By  Charles  W. 
Upham.    Boston.    Wiggin  &  Lunt     1867.    2  volumes. 

This  book  gives  us  an  elaborate  history  of  the  witchcraft  delusions  which 
had  their  seat  principally  in  Salem  Village,  near  the  town  of  Salem,  but 
which  extended  also  to  that  town,  and  to  several  other  places,  in  the  yean 
1691-2.  The  author,  long  a  resident  and  a  minister  in  Salem,  seems  to 
have  made  a  diligent  and  conscientious  study  of  the  subject,  and  has 
brought  out  far  more  exact  and  full  information  in  regard  to  it  than  the  pub- 
lic previously  had  before  them. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  is  devoted  entirely  to  an  explanation  of  the 
locality  in  which  this  delusion  began,  and  sketches  of  the  characters  and 
circumstances  of  the  principal  persons  concerned  in  it,  the  accusers,  the  ac- 
cused, the  witnesses  and  the  judges.  The  account  of  these  matters  throws 
very  important  light  upon  the  transactions  following,  and  is  indeed  indis- 
pensable to  a  full  understanding  of  them  ;  and  the  statements,  both  biogra- 
phical and  historical,  are  lucidly  made,  and  full  of  interest  and  instruction. 

The  results  of  the  witchcraft  delusion  were  indeed  frightful.  Twenty 
persons  were  murdered  by  hanging,  and  one  was  pressed  to  death  with 
heavy  weights  ;  and  while  this  process  was  slowly  killing  him,  it  was  di- 
rected that  he  should  have  "  no  sustenance,  save  only  on  the  first  day 
three  morsels  of  the  worst  bread,  and  on  the  second  day  three  draughts  of 
standing  water  that  should  be  nearest  to  the  prison  door,"  and  these  alter- 
nately his  daily  diet  till  he  died,  or  till  he  pleaded  to  the  false  and  abomi- 
nable charges  against  him.  How  many  days  the  process  lasted  in  the  case 
of  Giles  Corey  is  not  known.  Hundreds  had  been  committed  to  jail,  the 
health  of  many  was  utterly  ruined  by  the  hardships  and  privations  suffered 
there,  two  certainly,  and  probably  many  others,  had  died  in  prison,  and  all, 
even  those  who  were  acquitted  and  admitted  to  be  innocent,  were  obliged 
to  pay  all  the  charges  of  their  commitment  to  prison  and  their  maintenance 
there.  Thus  many  families  became  utterly  impoverished  ;  and  the  amount 
of  suffering  in  mind,  body  and  estate,  resulting  from  these  scandalous 
charges,  is  not  to  be  computed.  When  the  whole  proceeding  was  found  to 
have  been  mischievous  or  malignant  imposture,  and  all  the  prosecutions 
were  stopped,  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  discharged  who  still  remained  in 
prisom 

The  first  accusers  in  this  terrible  tragedy  were  certain  mischievous  chil- 
dren, nine,  eleven,  and  twelve  years  of  age,  and  several  ignorant  servant- 
girls  of  greater  age.  They  had  met  for  several  months  in  the  kitchen  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Parris,  practising  palmistry,  fortune-telling,  and  probably  ventrilo- 
quism, and  telling  and  hearing  witch  and  ghost  stories.  They  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  others  by  "  strange  actions,  exclamations  arid  contortions." 
After  a  while  they  pretended  to  be  seized  with  spasms,  and  to  suffer  terri- 
ble tortures  ;  and  after  having  excited  the  astonishment  and  sympathy  of 
those  around  by  these  manoeuvres,  they  proceeded  to  use  the  influence  thus 
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obtained,  by  accusiDg  those  against  whom  they  had  some  grudge,  of  being 
instruments  and  confederates  of  Satan  to  torment  them. 

Such  charges,  made  by  such  persons,  could  have  had  little  influence,  if 
the  persons  most  trusted  for  piety,  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  community, 
had  applied  common  sense  to  the  decision  of  this  matter.  But,  instead  of 
this,  certain  ministers,  Rev.  Samuel  Parris  of  Salem  Village,  Rev.  Nicholas 
Noyes  of  Salem,  and  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  of  Boston,  seemed  to  seize 
eagerly  upon  this  opportunity  to  apply  the  old  Hebrew  laws  against  witch- 
craft, which  their  creed  required  them  to  believe  divinely  inspired.  They 
therefore  set  themselves  zealously  to  the  encouragement  of  the  accusers, 
received  their  charges  with  implicit  confidence  (even  when  afterwards  they 
were  directed  against  the  purest  and  best  men  and  women  in  the  commun- 
ity,) made  no  attempt  at  cross-examination  or  comparison  of  the  evidence 
of  these  mischievous  children  and  servants,  but  brought  all  the  terrors  of 
authority  in  Church  and  State  to  bear  upon  all  that  were  accused,  persis- 
tently demanding  a  confession  of  their  covenant  with  Satan,  however  excel- 
lent and  unimpeachable  their  whole  lives  had  been.  Their  persecution  of 
the  accused  when  confined  in  prison  was  so  persistent  and  so  terrible  (es- 
pecially that  of  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes,  **  whose  peculiar  function  in  these  proceed- 
ings seems  to  have  been  to  drive  persons  accused  to  make  confession,") 
that  many  of  them  did  confess  having  practised  witchcraft,  though  every 
one  afterwards  retracted  the  confession,  and  it  was  finally  apparent  to  all  that 
all  the  charges  had  been  false,  and  most  of  them  malicious.  Those  who 
threw  discredit  upon  the  charge  of  witchcraft  in  general,  or  who  impeached 
the  character  or  testimony  of  any  particular  accuser,  were  sure  to  be  them- 
selves accused,  and  to  be  hunted  down  remorselessly  by  the  Reverend  pat- 
rons of  the  prosecution. 

The  magistrates,  being  of  course  church- members  and  fully  under  the 
influence  of  the  clergy,  followed  their  lead  implicitly  in  all  the  proceedings. 
•*They  acted  throughout  in  the  character  and  spirit  of  prosecuting  oflScers, 
put  leading  and  ensnaring  questions  to  the  prisoners,  adopted  a  brow-beat- 
ing deportment  towards  them,  and  pursued  them  with  undisguised  hostility. 
They  assumed  their  guilt  from  the  first,  and  endeavored  to  force  them  to 
confess,  treating  them  as  obstinate  culprits  because  they  would  not  Every 
kind  of  irregularity  was  permitted."  —  pp.  354,  5. 

Of  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  Mr.  Upham  says  — "  He  aspired  to  be  consid- 
ered the  leading  champion  of  the  Church,  and  the  most  successful  comba- 
tant against  the  Satanic  powers.  He  seems  to  have  longed  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  signalize  himself  in  this  particular  kind  of  warfare  ;  seized  upon 
every  occurrence  that  would  admit  of  such  a  coloring  as  would  represent 
it  as  the  result  of  diabolical  agency ;  circulated  in  his  numerous  publica- 
tions as  many  tales  of  witchcraft  as  he  could  collect  throughout  New  and 
Old  England,  and  repeatedly  endeavored  to  get  up  cases  of  the  kind  in 
Boston.  There  is  some  ground  for  suspicion  that  he  was  instrumental  in 
originating  the  £uiaticism  in  Salem  ;  at  any  rate,  he  took  a  leading  part  in 
fomenting  it  —  p.  366. 
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Finding  that  the  first  accusations  (made  in  a  spirit  of  childish  mischief^  or 
from  curiosity  to  see  how  far  they  would  be  believed,)  took  such  hold  upon 
the  community,  and  drew  such  flattering  attention  to  themselves,  the  ac- 
cusers went  further,  and  not  only  testified  against  people  against  whom 
they  had  a  spite,  as  witches,  but  made  themselves  the  mouthpiece  of  any 
one  who  had  enmity  against  another.  Thus  people  in  Ipswich,  in  Andover, 
in  Boston  and  other  distant  places  began  to  be  accused  ;  and  as  soon  as 
any  one  was  charged  with  this  awful  crime  of  partnership  with  Satan,  eveiy 
one  turned  in  horror  from  him  or  her ;  friendships,  family  bonds  and  church 
alliances  were  broken,  and  unspeakable  doubt,  fear,  suspicion  and  misery 
were  brought  into  hundreds  of  innocent  and  excellent  families.  The  storm 
committed  such  extensive  and  fearful  ravages,  even  a  clergyman  being  one 
of  those  accused  and  hanged,  that  the  clergy  in  considerable  numbers  at 
last  set  themselves  against  it,  and  then  the  thing  came  to  an  end,  the  mag- 
istrates refusing  to  receive  new  cases  of  precisely  the  same  sort  of  testi- 
mony upon  which  they  had  so  long  been  imprisoning  and  hanging.  The 
ministers  of  the  vicinity  might  have  stopped  the  whole  proceeding  at  the 
beginning  or  in  any  stage  of  it,  if  they  had  only  chosen  to  combine  for  that 
purpose. 

The  clerical  author  of  this  book,  while  frankly  admitting  the  enormous 
evils  wrought  by  the  superstition  and  bigotry  of  his  clerical  brethren  in 
former  times,  gives,  with  amusing  and  amazing  unconsciousness,  his  ao- 
tlientication  to  the  very  basis  of  these  errors  —  the  claim  that  the  Bible  is 
infallibly  inspired  of  God.  He  is  fluent  about  "  revelation  "  —  "  the  word 
of  God  "  —  "  the  teachings  of  the  Divine  word  '*  —  and  the  reality  and  per- 
manent influence  of  **  the  miraculous,'*  —  he  urges  in  excuse  for  the  reli- 
gious teachers  who  were  ringleaders  and  active  promoters  of  the  witchcraft 
murders,  that  "  tlie  authority  of  Scripture  seemed  to  require  them  to  pursue 
the  course  they  adopted  "  —  and  he  talks  about  their  ignorance  of '*  those 
enlarged  and  just  principles  of  interpretation  which  we  are  taught  at  the 
present  day  to  apply  to  the  Sacred  Writings." 

"It  was  gravely  argued,  for  instance,  [he  says]  that  there  was  nothing 
improbable  in  the  idea  that  witches  had  the  power,  in  virtue  of  their  com- 
pact with  the  Devil,  of  riding  aloft  through  the  air,  because  it  is  recorded, 
in  the  history  of  our  Lord's  temptation,  that  Satan  transported  him  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  to  the  summit  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly high  mountain.  And  Cotton  Mather  declares  that,  to  his  af^^Mre- 
hension,  the  disclosures  of  the  wonderful  operations  of  the  Devil,  upon  and 
through  his  subject,  that  were  made  in  the  course  of  the  witchcraft  prosecu- 
tions, had  shed  a  marvellous  light  upon  the  Scriptures." 

Mr.  Upham  considers  this  last  named  view  of  Scripture,  and  these  in- 
ferences from  it,  "  a  perversion  of  the  Sacred  Writings."  But  these  infer- 
ences, and  the  line  of  conduct  in  question,  are  the  direct  and  legitimate 
effect  of  teaching  that  every  portion  of  the  Bible  is  infallible  truth,  the  in- 
spiration of  God.  The  Old  Testament  does  assume  the  reality  of  witch- 
craft ;  it  does  declare  to  the  priest  and  the  ruler,  "Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a 
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witch  to  live."  The  New  Testament  does  represent  that  Satan  transported 
the  body  of  Jesus  through  the  air  to  distant  places,  and  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  grievously  tormenting  the  bodies  of  living  men  and  women.  And 
if  Cotton  Mather  and  his  brethren  had  not  all  along  been  teaching  that 
these  statements  were  literal  truth,  and  inspired  truth,  there  would  have 
been  no  foundation  of  credit  for  the  tales  of  silly  children  and  ignorant  ser- 
vant-girls against  the  best  men  and  women  in  the  community.  These 
tales,  wild  and  absurd  as  any  lunacy,  would  at  once  have  been  ascribed  to 
lunacy  or  to  malicious  mischief,  had  not  the  general  teachings  of  the  pulpit 
produced  a  belief  in  witchcraft  as  possible  and  real,  and  had  not  the  clergy 
of  the  region  made  special  efforts  to  confirm  the  belief  in  its  reality. 

C.   K.   W. 


Woman's  Wrongs  :    A  Counter  Irritant.    By  Gail  Hamiton.    Ticknor 
&  Fields. 

This  book  is  designed  as  a  "  counter  irritant "  to  one  recently  published 
by  Rev.  John  Todd,  in  which  he  condescends  to  give  the  weaker  sex  some 
admonition  and  advice,  occasionally  bestowing  a  pat  and  a  sugar-plum  to 
make  the  dear  ones  feel  that  he  means  their  good.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Pecksniff 
is  treated  as  he  deserves.     Let  Gail  Hamilton  alone  for  such  work. 

Our  Author  has  the  rare  merit  of  seeing  both  sides  of  a  question,  and 
having  maintained  most  valiantly  the  right  of  woman  to  Suffrage,  she  has 
the  good  sense  to  see  and  the  fairness  to  allow,  that  the  possession  of  the 
Ballot  will  avail  but  little  for  the  purposes  which  it  is  expected  will  be  ac- 
complished by  it.  For  the  admission  of  woman  to  the  polls  will  not  change 
the  character,  but  only  the  volume  of  the  vote  upon  any  given  question. 
Patrick  may  bring  Biddy  his  wife  to  counter-balance  Mrs.  Percy  Howard, 
and  if  there  is  any  advantage,  it  will  be  on  the  side  of  Patrick,  as  the  Biddies 
will  be  more  easily  led  en  masse  than  the  more  cultivated  Mrs.  Howards. 

Nor  will  female  suffrage  affect  the  question  of  female  labor.  For  the 
prices  of  labor  must  follow  the  laws  of  trade,  and  with  these  voting  has 
nothing  to  do.  But  could  legislation  regulate  the  wages  of  labor,  is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose,  our  author  inquires,  that  woman  would  be  more  dis- 
posed than  men  to  pay  higher  wages  to  women  !  Every  one  who  has  traded 
much  with  women  will  join  in  her  "  I  fear  not.'* 

Nor  will  the  right  to  suffrage  raise  woman  in  the  social  scale.  The  in- 
telligent, cultivated  woman,  stands  no  lower  in  her  own  eyes  or  in  the  eyes 
of  men,  because  of  her  political  disability.  The  frivolous  and  vain  would 
not  be  elevated  were  the  disability  removed.  The  first  does  not  need  the 
ballot  as  an  incentive  to  exertion  and  self-culture,  and  if  the  exciting  ques- 
tions of  the  times  fail  to  arouse  the  apathy  of  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  going  to  the  polls  would  prove  Insufficient.  "  Mobs  and  rowdies  have 
always  voted,  and  are  mobs  and  rowdies  still."  The  suggestion  of  the  fat 
offices  which  the  possession  of  the  ballot  would  open  to  women,  Gail  repels 
with  an  indignant  *'  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan." 
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Our  author  has  too  much  good  sense  to  join  in  the  hue  and  cry  for  Uni- 
versal Suffrage.  '*  I  would  have  the  ballot  made  a  noble  and  desirable  pos- 
session, a  sign  of  sagacity,  of  ability,  of  work,  something  to  be  striven  for, 
a  guerdon,  as  well  as  a  power."  She  proposes  two  tests  for  its  restriction 
—  the  ability  to  read  and  write,  and  the  possession  of  some,  not  much, 
property.  We  fear  that  these  restrictions  will  hardly  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  case.  Our  Puritan  Fathers  made  church  membership  a  requirement 
for  admission  to  the  polls,  but  alas,  that  seive  proved  too  coarse  to  keep 
out  all  the  chaff  of  humanity.  But  there  is  a  certain  moral  earnestness, 
which  in  those  days  was  thought  to  pertain  to  church  membership,  the 
possession  of  which  in  man  or  woman,  black  or  white,  old  or  young,  can 
alone  qualify  them  for  the  high  and  sacred  functions  of  government. 

The  book  before  us  has  many  wise  and  witty  sayings  upon  matters  per- 
taining to  the  woman  question,  which  men  and  women  will  do  well  to  read. 
We  would  especially  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  those  females,  who, 
finding  themselves  in  a  tight  place,  are  looking  to  the  possession  of  the 
ballot  as  a  means  of  their  enlargement,  in  the  meanwhile  neglecting  to 
make  the  efforts  necessary  thereto. 

The  women  who  aspire  to  stand  in  the  places  now  filled  by  men,  must 
be  willing  to  pay  the  prices  they  pay,  in  hard,  diligent,  patient  efforts.  To 
them,  as  to  men,  the  old  law  is  still  in  force,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow, 
thou  shalt  eat  thy  bread,"  and  Providence  will  no  more  wink  at  the  shirk- 
ing of  this  law  in  the  one  sex,  than  in  the  other. 

It  is  true  that  women  have  been  restricted  in  the  choice  of  employments, 
but  the  restrictions  have  been  conventional,  not  legal.  Customs  have  now 
changed,  and  the  doors  of  many  offices  are  thrown  wide  open  to  such 
women  as  have  the  ability,  and  will  use  the  diligence  necessary  to  fill  them. 
In  the  various  pursuits  of  business,  literature,  science  and  the  arts,  woman 
is  at  liberty  to  do  just  what  she  can  do,  and  no  hindrance  from  without  will 
thwart  the  prosecution  of  the  steady  purpose. 

We  do  not  think  that  our  female  lecturers,  novelists,  and  others,  who 
have  ventured  out  of  the  ruts  of  domestic  life,  have  any  reason  to  complain 
of  their  reception  by  the  public  Anna  Dickinson  can  draw  a  larger  audi* 
ence  to  her  harangues  upon  the  platform,  than  can  Mr.  Emerson  to  his 
rich  and  thoughtful  discourse,  and  for  them  she  demands  and  receives 
twice  the  pay. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  had  probably  twenty  readers,  where  the  White  Slate 
had  one. 

Let  women  then  think  less  of  their  rights  and  wrongs,  and  more  of  their 
duties.  It  was  necessary,  perhaps,  to  call  attention  to  these  wrongs ;  bat 
that  has  been  done,  and  men  seem  disposed  to  do  them  justice.  Let  wo- 
man now  be  just  to  herself,  and  whether  she  throw  the  ballot  or  no^  she 
will  become  a  power  in  society  and  in  the  state. 

A.  8.  W. 
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MAY,     1868. 


NATURAL    DEMOCRACY. 

UNDER  this  title  it  is  proposed  to  present  a  Sistorical  sequel  to 
the  articles  on  '  American  Religion '  and  the  '  Spiritual  Promise 
of  America,'  in  earlier  numbers  of  Tifc  Radical. 

I  concede  that  History  seems  at  first  sight  to  forbid  the  use  of  the 
term,  and  to  announce  very  decisively  that  Human  Nature  is  not 
democratic. 

States  have  apparently  been  but  the  best  a  few  master  workmen 
could  do  with  poor  materials.  In  the  Hebrew  legend,  Moses  could 
not  make  all  the  p>eople  prophets  as  he  wished ;  so  broke  his  brave 
tablets,  and  threw  his  stiff-necked  idolaters  a  ritual.  Solon  gave  his 
Athenians  "  not  the  best  constitution  he  could  devise,  but  the  best 
they  would  receive."  So  Franklin,  Washington,  Jefferson,  fathers  of 
the  American  Constitution,  accepted  their  own  work  under  protest, 
to  save  the  state  from  dissolution.  And  the  statesmen  and  prophets 
are  still  known  by  their  perpetual  protest  against  the  policies  of  the 
popular  managers.  Thus  great  men  look  greatat  the  expense  of  their 
cotemporaries,  and  belittle  the  crowds  on  whose  heads  their  hands 
are  laid  in  blessing. 

The  elder  aations  are  scarcely  at  best  more  than  autc^raphs  of  cer- 
tain eminent  persons.  And  of  Moses,  Solon,  Confucius,  Socrates,  Plato, 
Seneca,  Jesus,  Paul,  we  might  almost  say  that  their  times  were  their 
vehicle  merely,  existing  to  transmit  tkem  and  then  die,  having  done 
enough,  in  doing  so  much.  The  strutting  democracies  of  Judea  and 
Greece  silently  dissolve  into  a  few  grand  individuals.  Only  these 
lived  on,  because  only  these  had  the  bread  which  feeds  the  rac 
cause,  too,  they  carried  the  Judgment  Day  in  their  foreheads. 
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very  touch  of  Isaiah's  bones  makes  dead  ages  live.  His  words  are 
live  men' and  immortals:  after  centuries  have  passed,  they  inspire  a 
Jesus  ;  they  revolutionize  states  to-day :  while  the  men  to  whom  ihey 
were  spoken  are  more  lifeless  to  us  now  than  any  words,  however  idle. 

We  give  nations  the  go-by,  and  hasten  after  every  such  person.  Is 
not  this  the  Unit?  Are  not  the  masses  mere  strings  of  ciphers  beside 
it,  only  multiplying  its  value  ?  The  deepest  law  is,  that  power  is  in- 
visible and  inaudible.  We  may  make  as  much  popular  clamor  as  we 
choose  in  our  day ;  but  the  one  voice  that  we  drown  turns  out  the 
loudest,  if  only  it  has  dared  pronounce  an  Eternal  Thought. 

This  does  not  look  democratic :  but  it  is  so.  For  that  which  makes 
a  person  great  is  always  the  Universality  of  his  Thought ;  in  ot/ier  wordSy 
the  Scope  of  his  Representative  Capacity.  Though  the  crowds  disap- 
peared, no  impulse  that  animated  them  was  lost.  The  best  of  eacli 
was  drawn  up  into  a  man,  that  it  might  thenceforward  live  effectively 
in  the  finest  essence  of  its  vitality.  And  thus  it  is  found  that  a  group 
of  such  ultimate  persons  crowns  each  successive  upheaval  of  histori- 
cal progress.  In  accordance  with  this  law,  larger  and  richer  groups, 
as  you  follow  down,  testify  of  a  larger  variety  of  social  experience  to 
be  represented.  No  longer  on  these  Mounts  of  God  shall  stand  some 
solitary  Moses  in  the  name  of  this  people ;  some  little  fraternity,  Soc- 
rates, Plato,  Pericles,  in  the  name  of  that ;  or  a  John,  a  Jesus,  and  a 
Paul,  to  report  that  Hebrew  ardor  was  reinforced  by  ethnic  breadth. 
See  what  circles  of  manifold  life  instead !  There  in  the  Reformation 
group,  they  had  Huss,  Savonarola,  Tauler,  Wiclif,  Luther,  Erasmus, 
Zwingli,  Carlstadt,  Htitten,  Boehme ;  there  were  Mystic,  Man  of  the 
World,  Scholar,  Theologian,  Logician,  Soldier,  Artisan.  Every  life- 
wave  of  that  volcanic  epoch  comes  spiring  up  into  an  immortal  per- 
son. By  and  by  the  larger  throe  of  our  English  Revolution  adds  the 
Statesman,  the  Poet,  the  Political  Democrat,  the  Religious  Liberal ; 
adds  a  Milton,  a  Marvell,  a  Cromwell,  a  Hampden,  a  Sidney,  a  Vane. 
Last  and  widest,  this  American  Regeneration  lifts  into  one  band  of 
representative  reformers  such  variety  of  genius  as  answers  to  every 
element  of  the  richest  civilization.  Have  not  the  States  provided  rep- 
resentative men  or  women  for  every  worthy  public  impulse  and  need, 
political,  intellectual,  religious  ?  Not  one  but  is  impersonated  in  thb 
dear  and  honored  Council  of  Liberty,  our  true  Congress,  Cabinet, 
and  Supreme  Court,  to  which  Washington  in  all  its  mismanaged  de- 
partments is  amenable. 

How  clearly  nature  hints  her  democratic  purpose  here  I  Every  new 
Olympian  group  refutes  more  splendidly  than  the  last  the  pretence 
that  religions  and  revolutions  are  the  work  of  a  single  erratic  class. 
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Every  genuine  popular  instinct,  tioweyer  blind  in  the  mass,  comes  to 
positive  and  specific  value  in  some  person,  and  cannot  be  ckeaied.    It 

was  always  so,  more  than  we  are  apt  to  recognize. 

Thus  History  is  Representative  Government,  even  in  this  Natural 
Selection,  as  we  may  term  it,  of  special  persons  as  against  the  masses. 
The  Republic  but  re-enacts  a  law  of  Human  Nature,  which  tyrants 
never  quite  suppressed.  Never  were  the  people  wholly  disfranchised : 
for  the  great  men  spoke  in  all  ages,  each  the  inmost  aspiration  of  his 
time  and  race.  Before  votes  were  invented,  there  was  thus  a  kind  of 
free  suffrage  ;  as  free  to  err  in  its  special  choice  as  voting  is,  yet  even 
so,  sure  to  get  represented  in  that  ideal  dress  with  which  it  clothed 
its  object.  No  age,  for  example,  without  its  popular  hero.  Never 
failed  the  inspiration  men  feel  in  honoring  him  who  stands  to  them 
for  best,  because  he  can  speak  or  live  what  they  fain  would,  but  can- 
not yet.  And  what  creative  power  in  this  instinct  1  It  will  not  be 
thwarted.  Behold  the  generations,  each  in  its  way  possessed  by  its 
'  Woe  is  me  if  I  find  not  a  man ; '  peering  with  children's  idealizing 
eyes,  through  laws,  schools,  literatures,  traditions,  functions,  persons, 
after  some  finer  brain,  or  larger  heart,  which  shall  hold  the  pith  of  the 
anxious  crisis,  and  lead  through  its  mystery  to  some  Eternal  Day. 
How  transcendent  the  faith,  and  the  fi^iight  of  the  faith  1  Those  eyes 
can  make  the  world  they  desire,  and  ages  shall  live  on  the  idolized 
illusion.  Thus  a  Galilean  Reformer,  dimly  seen  through  mists  of 
fable  and  obscurest  surrounding,  grows,  under  the  magic  constructive 
touch  of  temporary  Hebrew  and  Gentile  demands  for  a  Supernatural 
Person,  into  an  Ideal  Man,  a  Mediator,  a  God !  He  but  illustrates  a 
common  law.  Not  the  Jew  only  is  on  the  watch  for  a  Messiah.  So 
is  the  freed  Negro  ;  and  every  Yankee  is  no  less  than  He  that  should 
come.  Not  the  pious  Christian  only  has  his  Christ  The  loyal  Ameri- 
can meant  the  same  when  he  would  fain  have  believed  only  the  best 
possible  of  his  new  President,  when  he  welcomed  every  fresh  general 
as  the  coming  Deliverer ;  and  all  this  in  spite  of  what  crushing  re- 
buffs !  The  disciple  of  Confucius  saw  the  divine  necessity  thousands 
of  years  ago.  "  When  the  Holy  Man  is  manifested,  wherever  the  heav- 
ens overshadow  or  the  earth  sustains,  among  all  who  have  blood  or 
breath,  there  is  not  one  who  will  not  hasten  to  honor  him."  No  fasci- 
nation so  great  as  that  of  being  in  at  the  birth  of  an  Idea  which  has 
moved  the  world  or  ourselves  —  finding  the  man  it  chose  first  to  enter 
and  seeing  how  it  dealt  with  him  and  he  with  his  terrible  guest.  And 
all  this  personal  veneration  is  a  kind  of  free  suffrage, —  Natures  guar- 
antee of  democratic  equality.  It  is  jo  gl.id  and  sincere  because  it  is 
properly  the  recognition  of  our  own  dearest  experi««ga! 
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the  touch  of  a  finer  fiiendship,  of  a  more  intimate  sympathy,  that  we 
feel  in  these  select  persons.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  hero  worship, 
that  in  the  latest  as  in  the  earliest  ages,  compels  History  to  become 
Biography.  It  is  one  of  our  democratic  instincts  to  turn  from  all  elab- 
orate generalizations,  to  the  flesh  and  blood  heroes  that  wrestle  with 
their  work  in  the  pages  of  Thierry,  Carlyle,  Michelet,  Motley.  How 
refreshing  are  those  old  Norse  Chronicles  where  the  sturdy  Yarb  and 
Vikings  rise  around  you,  as  no  Hume  nor  Gibbon  could  have  brought 
them  forth,  naked  and  busy  after  their  kind ;  they  are  your  own  un- 
tamed natural  instincts,  the  hot  Bersirker  blood  in  their  faces ;  mak- 
ing a  strong  Northland  breeze  spring  up  in  your  inner  life  to  vitalize 
the  enervated  Europe  t/ure.  The  instantaneous  photograph,  the  ster- 
eograph, is  the  demand  we  make  of  History.  Men  as  they  were,  in 
live  action,  is  what  we  will  have.  It  is  because  we  get  closer  to  our 
own  experiences  that  way ;  and  the  personal  admirations  come  of  our 
delight  at  seeing  how  much  actual  achievement  can  be  got  out  of 
these.  So  we  are  glad  to  have  Plutarch  and  Xenophon  put  up  the 
short  words  and  shorter  deeds  of  the  Greek  heroes,  and  feed  us  with 
this  pressed  meat  of  virtue,  simply  because  virtue  is  the  same  tiling 
now  that  it  was  in  their  day.  The  biography  of  heroes  testifies  to 
the  unity  of  the  race  and  the  eq&lity  of  men  ;  turning  these  into  an 
inspiration  for  every  one.  It  is  his  own  nature  one  sees  here,  at  its 
best 

The  great  questions  of  criticism  have  centred  in  Homer,  of  lit- 
erature in  Shakespeare.  It  was  not  because  we  found  these  persons 
exceptional,  but  because  they  met  the  universal  experience.  So  those 
of  theology  have  centred  in  Jesus,  and  for  similar  reasons ;  though 
the  churches,  which  are  built  on  exceptionalities,  and  have  dealt  for 
the  most  part  with  the  superficial  in  morality  and  religion,  will  not  let 
it  be  recognized.  At  last  the  compelled  admission  that  the  new  and 
exceptional  in  Jesus  was  not  any  doctrine,  but  a  life^  allowed  the  fttt 
historical  method  of  criticism  to  distil  everything  exceptional  from  his 
life  also,  until  the  supposed  God-Man  comes  to  appeal  to  us,  and  all 
the  more  healthfully,  by  the  breadth  of  the  Brotherhood  which  b  as- 
cribed to  him,  and  by  this  alone.  Away  with  jour  dictation  of  a  super- 
natural Christ  A  Man  it  was  that  drew  the  world's  homage,  after  alL 
And  now  that  the  homage  which  constitutes  a  man  the  one  centre  of 
religious  thought  and  association  is  no  longer  becoming,  Jesus  will  re- 
tain such  hold  on  its  heart  as  belongs  to  his  actual  wisdom  and  love. 

This  exaltation  of  special  persons,  which  seems  to  turn  Hbtory  into 
a  shifting  Oligarchy,  or  a  permanent  Monarchy,  and  perpetually  to 
defraud  the  people  as  a  whole,  b  essentially  the  sign  of  a  Democratic 
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Instinct  It  is  a  prooess  to  an  end  beyond  itself.  It  is  the  crude  ef- 
fort, not  to  subserve  powerful  individuals,  but  to  honor  some  Univer- 
sal Principle,  in  which  all  are  alike  interested.  And  this  its  final 
purpose,  is  finely  hinted  in  all  those  earlier  temporary  stages. 

Thus  human  nature  in  its  homage  to  individuals  is  found  more 
loyal  to  character  than  to  peculiar  genius  or  class  interests ;  and  insti- 
tutions prove  responsible  to  a  certain  substantial  love  of  Justice.  The 
personal  magnetism  erf  a  man  of  integrity  is  found  to  nullify  all 
schemes  for  suppressing  his  individual  influence.  In  Greece  they  had 
an  institution  for  this  express  purpose.  The  ostracism  was  invented 
to  restrain  those  who  seemed  too  powerful.  Yet  where  was  ever  seen 
finer  recognition  of  personal  merit  than  in  those  very  States  ?  When 
^schylus'  lines  were  recited  in  the  Athenian  theatre,  beginnings "  He 
would  not  seem,  but  be  the  best,"  the  whole  assembly  turned  their 
eyes  on  Aristides.  So  it  was  said  of  Pericles,  that  his  government 
was  '  the  rule  of  one  man  by  his  integrity,  which  made  his  appellation 
of  Olympius,  that  would  otherwise  have  been  absurd,  nowise  excep- 
tionable.' '  Of  all  love,'  says  Plutarch, '  that  is  strongest  which  is  of 
states  borne  unto  a  man  for  his  virtue.'  In  honoring  justice,  one 
honors  himself  and  every  other  person.  This  pious  instinct  of  De- 
mocracy lies  deep  in  us,  and  cannot  with  impunity  be  violated. 

For  Athens  and  Sparta  to  suppress  this  was  to  fall.  It  is  a  mon- 
strous infraction  of  natural  law  to  look  up  to  subservience,  and  down 
upon  integrity.  Yet  as  foolish  children  will  sometimes  try  how  long 
they  can  stand  on  their  heads,  so  States  attempt  the  same  thing.  And 
the  inevitable  suicide  of  these  States  really  guarantees  the  sanity  of 
Human  Nature. 

Apotheosis  is  simply  the  first  page  of  the  record  of  this  natural  loy- 
alty to  equal  justice.  The  oldest  Veda  tells  us  that  men  were  first 
made  Gods  by  their  fellow-men  in  reward  for  helping  the  Dawn  bring 
gifts  to  all  mankind,  and  for  creating  cattle  for  the  poor.  Twenty-four 
hundred  years  ago  Buddha  was  deified  for  abolishing  class  distinc- 
tions, and  bringing  in  a  law  of  universal  equality  and  mercy.  The 
Caste  System  itself  was  originally  an  effort  at  social  organization,  on 
the  ground  of  mutual  help,  and  the  priest  at  its  head  was  deified  be- 
cause by  his  penances  he  was  expected  to  save  all  men.  The  deifi- 
cation of  Jesus  by  his  church  was  but  a  crude  form  of  the  inevitable 
tribute  to  universal  love.  He  was  believed  to  be  God,  as  dying  for 
all.  We  may  go  further  back  in  this  record.  The  simple  instincts  of 
rude  tribes  anticipate  the  highest  civilization  in  their  consternation  at 
an  act  of  villainy  in  a  man  of  high  position.  Dr.  Livingstone  says  it 
is  common  among  the  Makololos  of  Africa  for  a  poor  person  to 
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when  oppressed  by  a  more  powerful  one, ''  I  am  astonished  to  hear  a 
man  so  great  as  he,  make  a  false  accusation."  And  in  their  primitive 
courts  accordingly  the  only  oath  is,  "  By  the  honesty  of  our  chief" 
These  children  do  not  understand  how  a  man  can  be  a  ruler  whose 
character  is  not  fit  to  be  sworn  by.  "  Go  to  the  wild  Africans  and  be 
wise,  thou  Apostate  from  my  creed,"  said  Nature,  but  yesterday,  to 
the  latest  Republic,  when  she  engulfed  its  great  names,  and  compelled 
it  to  thank  God  with  trembling  lips  for  the  indispensable  gift  of  at 
least  an  honest  chief.  ^^  By  the  virtue  of  our  Chief  1^*  If  anything 
were  needed  to  enforce  this  creed  of  nature,  has  it  not  come  in  the 
scorching  satire  that  oath  would  be  on  our  lips  to-day. 

What  but  this  is  the  latest  lesson  in  the  laws  of  human  society  ? 
The  safeguard  of  a  State,  it§  Palladium  that  must  be  kept  inviolate, 
is  no  longer  an  image  fallen  from  heaven,  a  stone  to  be  kissed  by  pil- 
grims, a  set  of  gold  and  silver  vessels  to  be  kept  clean  with  religious 
care  —  but  he  of  whose  sanctity  these  are  but  symbols  —  the  just  citi- 
zen. Nature  taught  the  same  thing  in  substance  .three  thousand  years 
ago.  "  Awful,"  said  the  Laws  of  Manu, "  is  the  just  man.  His  prayers 
renew  the  world  every  moment.  Whoever  wounds  him  deals  destruc- 
tion to  the  people." 

All  personal  idolatries  have  to  yield  at  last  to  this  respect  for  him 
who  represents  universal  duties^  in  other  words,  the  equality  of  the  race 
before  the  Moral  Law,  When  the  Constitution  struck  at  these  univer- 
sal principles,  through  his  outraged  conscience,  at  manliness,  mercy, 
loyalty*,  inalienable  rights,  forthwith  there  began  to  be  no  Constitu- 
tion. Did  not  ruffians  grind  it  under  their  feet  and  rebels  spue  it  out 
of  their  mouths  ?  If  the  State  could  have  stifled  that  conscience  of 
his,  there  would  have  ceased  before  now  to  be  any  State.  He  alone 
is  indispensable,  and  if  all  such  as  he  should  perish  or  withdraw,  the 
democratic  justice  he  lives  by  would  have  to  be  extemporized,  or  soci- 
ety would  not  hold  together  a  day :  just  as  honesty  had  to  be  extem- 
porized at  the  California  mines,  or  as  the  rogues  whom  Philip  of 
Macedon  gathered  out  of  all  his  dominions  into  one  city  apart,  at 
once  proceeded  to  make  just  laws.  What  are  healthy  seasons  to  our 
farmers  without  that  true  citizen  who  makes  public  health ;  through 
whom  the  highway  to  the  market  is  safe  ?  What  are  markets  without 
him^  the  real  basis  of  credit  on  which  they  stand  ? 

The  stern  experience  of  the  Republic  brings  with  it  a  sublime  guar- 
antee. It  instructs  us  that  all  personal  admirations  in  history  have 
been  but  the  gropings  of  this  inevitable  instinct  for  universal  justice. 
It  is  enforcing  a  Political  Economy  more  profound  and  vital  than 
Adam  Smith's  or  Stuart  Mill's ;  that  the  man  of  largest  humanity  is 
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the  chief  producer ;  that  by  the  laws  of  human  nature  the  Soul  of  a 
State  makes  its  Body.  How  much  moral  bankruptcy  or  solvency,  so 
much  financial.  Chase's  or  McCulloch's  paper  issues  stand  by  pa- 
triotism and  probity  only.  How  much  justice  between  man  and  man, 
so  much  political  union,  and  no  more.  How  much  justice,  so  many 
States  in  the  Union,  and  no  more.  No  State  shall  stand  but  as  Free 
State.  Those  subtle  moral  statistics,  not  to  be  read  by  the  barrel  or 
yard,  that  fine  handwriting  in  invisible  ink  between  the  lines  of  sur- 
plus and  deficit, — *  Thou  shall  jiate  rapcuity  and  honor  mariy  —  are  not 
they  the  tremendous  realities  of  this  hour  ?  The  mathematics  of  Re- 
tribution !    He  that  hounded  his  fellow-man  became  as  a  hunted  dosr. 

o 

The  city  of  the  man-stealer  was  a  heap  under  the  jubilant  feet  of  his 
captive.  Who  can  heal  now  but  he  that  was  bruised  for  the  iniquities 
of  all  ?  A  new  lease  of  official  tenure  did  not  help  the  arrogant  Slave 
Power,  the  taint  in  the  blood  of  ages :  no  love  nor  fear  nor  cunning 
crime  of  man  can  s^ve  it  from  the  fate  that  pursues  it  through  every 
vein  and  fibre  of  the  social  fabric. 

The  Chief  Magistrate  stood  before  his  people,  in  the  very  day  of 
their  triumph  and  his  own,  with  head  uncovered  before  Eternal  Jus- 
tice —  a  mouthpiece  of  man's  inevitable  loyalty  to  that.  He  was  the 
Republic's  finger  on  her  awe-struck  lips,  at  last :  with  no  policy  but 
a  prayer,  no  creed  but  a  confession,  no  claim  but  in  the  renunciation 
of  all  she  had  unjustly  gained. 

"  Fervently  do  we  pray  that  this  scourge  of  war  may  pass.  Yet  if 
it  must  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondsman's  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk  —  and  until 
every  drop  of  blood  drawn  by  the  lash  shall  be  paid  for  by  another 
drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still 
it  must  be  said  that  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether." 

Understand  it,  ye  Nations !  It  is  Human  Nature  that  is  exalted  in 
this  humiliation  of  the  child  of  all  Nations  before  Justice.  It  is  man's 
inmost  necessities  that  are  laid  bare  here.  Why  was  that  Head  of  the 
Free  People  so  bowed  in  the  moment  of  its  supreme  assurance  of  vic- 
tory ?  Democracy,  Universal  Justice  is  Religion,  is  the  Natural 
Religion  of  Mankind,  To  this  confession  Nature  will  hold  us,  till  our 
politics  and  our  conscience  are  one. 

The  Democratic  Instinct  is  the  under  current  of  the  ages.  It  has 
burst  to  the  surface  at  last,  to  overflow  the  world.  We  shall  know  it 
as  it  is.  The  base  definitions,  reeking  of  parricide  and  treason,  rend 
us  only  to  depart.  Our  Nationality  is  born  in  an  experience  that  is 
to  search  the  depths  of  being.  We  can  rest  Democracy  on  nothing 
less  fundamental  than  Natural  Religion, 
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Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  definition  o£  it  The  roots  of  every  one 
go  down  into  the  same  soil,  and  his  branches  put  out  into  the  same 
air  from  which  the  inspired  ones  were  fed.  Their  genius,  intellectual 
or  religious,  is  in  the  last  analysis,  but  quicker  growth.  It  comes  at 
nothing  outside  the.  common  constitution,  by  which  sdone  it  makes 
itself  intelligible  to  mankind.  In  Plato  or  in  J6sus,  it  is  representa- 
tive of  human  nature ;  reports  of  the  insights  of  human  nature  only. 
And  the  democratic  instinct  of  all  History  is,  that  ever3rthing  shall 
gravitate  to  become  the  inheritance  of  all  men,  simply  because  ike  suk- 
stance  of  it  is  IcUent  possibility  and  inmost  tendency  in  all.  Though  there 
were  no  Bible  and  no  Shakespeare  to  record  the  best,  and  no  press 
to  transmit  it,  yet  could  it  be  reproduced  out  of  every  mind,  in  time, 
and  ever  tends  to  be.  Over  every  child  that  is  bom  shines  his  Star 
in  the  East,  and  his  birthright  in  the  best  shall  come  here  or  else- 
where. It  is  not  any  School,  Chim:h,  Bible,.  Messiah,  Saviour,  that 
guarantees  it,  but  kis  own  nature.  Truth  gravitates  to  all  men  so 
mightily,  that  whatsoever  of  physical  obstacle,  or  crude  folly,  igno- 
rance or  crime,  stands  in  the  way,  goes  down  at  last  as  a  paDchment 
wall  would  go  down  before  one  of  those  Fundy  tides,  when,  urged 
by  an  oceanic  impulse,  it  floods  every  separate  mouth  of  river,  inlet 
and  shoal.  This  is  manifest  enough  in  the  war  of  Emancipation.  But 
History  itself  is  one  such  divine  democratic  impulse,  setting  to  prove 
every  member  of  the  race  to  be  heir  of  all  things  by  nature  and  de- 
scent. It  is  perpetual  multiplication  of  the  bread  of  life  for  the  multi- 
tude, steadily  compelling  what  is  best  for  all  to  expand  and  difliise 
itself  till  it  suffices  for  all. 

The  earlier  steps  were  slow  and  unapparent.  But  the  tardiness 
vanishes  when  you  take  these  later  times  into  the  calculation.  In  s6 
deep  a  soil  there  must  be  large  preliminary  movement  that  does  not 
tell  on  the  surface.  In  so  vast  a  work  slow  preparation  is  the  oondi- 
tion  of  subsequent  speed.  When  all  this  is  brought  to  bear  on  die 
end  pursued,  as  when  the  parts  of  a  machine  are  all  brought  into  con- 
tact and  position,  and  only  a  lever  is  to  be  raised  to  set  it  at  work-*^ 
then  time,  the  discouraging  element  before,  vanishes.  Were  eighteen 
unsatisfying  centuries  idle,  if  the  nineteenth  outruns  every  dream  ? 
The  fine  foam-crest  that  breaks  upon  our  beach,  is  not  the  child  of  a 
moment.  Its  father  is  the  tide-wave  that  trails  heavily  round  the 
earth.  Of  what  an  unspeakable  history  is  a  passion-flower,  a  rainbow, 
or  a  dawn,  the  last  best  syllable,  all  pointing  to  this  through  ages  and 
elements !  So  all  patient  centuries  that  have  looked  profitless  far 
the  people,  were  storing  the  guarante^.s  of  this  swift  sure  flowering  in 
a  few  short  years,  of  the  democratic  principle,  our  blood^-red  passioih 
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flower,  rocked  in  what  winds,  —  that  yet  are  His  whose  Spirit  breathed 
Irom  the  beginning  1  Nature  is  the  same,  in  flowers  and  in  faiths. 
Ganges,  and  Nile,  and  Jordan,  and  Tiber,  all  religions  and  all  races 
run  under  ground  to  feed  these  our  springs  that  flow  larger  and  freer 
in  an  hour  than  they  in  years. 

The  old  Norsemen  believed  that  every  man's  destiny  was  written 
in  hb  brain  at  birth.  In  the  Brain  of  the  Race  and  in  its  Heart  is 
written  this  necessity  of  all  truth  to  become  air  for  all  lungs.  Its 
grand  economy  utilizes  the  faults  of  races  and  the  crimes  of  nations. 
Thus  that  very  love  of  sway,  which  made  the  Romans  grasp  at  the 
conquest  of  the  world,  was  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  al»orb  the 
conquered  races,  and  extend  them  citizenship ;  and  so  a  civil  and 
political  Unity  was  effected  throughout  the  world,  which  secured  the 
needed  foothold  for  that  instinct  of  universal  brotherhood,  which  bore 
such  noble  fruit,  in  Stoicism  and  then  in  Christianity.  So  Rome 
joined  East  and  West  by  her  military  roads,  to  preserve  her  con- 
quests. Humanity  uses  them  to  supplant  ancient  barbarism  by  mod- 
ern civilization.  So  resistless  in  transforming  b  the  chemistry  of  the 
Democratic  Instinct.  I  proceed  to  mention  a  few  ways  in  which  it 
has  proved  itself  to  be  master  of  Human  Nature  and  Destiny.  ■ 

I.  It  has  always  grown  most  by  being  resisted.  And  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  more  democratic  a  truth,  the  more  it  was  set  to  overcome, 
that  it  might  prove  how  much  deeper  this  instinct  is  than  any  or  all 
others. 

Every  truism  now  in  a  boy's  mouth,  moral  or  mathematical,  battled 
its  way  down  through  theological  or  political  men  at  arms.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  work  of  a  geometrician  was  suppressed  in 
France  because  it  declared  that  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points  was  a  straight  line.  "  Do  you  think  me  such  an  idiot  as  not 
to  see  your  drift,"  said  the  censor  —  "that  you  refer  to  those  who 
gain  admittance  to  court  l^  crooked  ways?"  Some  years  ago,  in 
Austria,  two  books  were  condemned  as  heretical  —  the  one  on 
Trigonometry,  because  the  science  seemed  to  intimate  a  reference  to 
the  Trinity,  which  was  not  suffered  to  be  discussed ;  and  the  other 
on  the  Destruction  of  Insects,  because  this  science  or  art  seemed  to 
allude  covertly  to  the  Jesuits  1  But  for  the  courageous  zeal  called 
forth  in  defence  of  the  physical  sciences  from  the  time  when  the 
Church  tabooed  the  whole  subject  and  burned  Villanova's  body  for 
belonging  to  a  student  of  Nature,  —  down  to  the  preposterous  efforts 
to  silence  geoli^cal  results,  or  to  warp  them  to  the  Hlosaic  mythology, 
what  axioms  of  these  sciences  should  we  know  to-day,  except  the 
most  obvious,  and  these  loaded  down  with  superstitions? 
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The  substance  of  every  such  truth  lies  in  those  universal  uses  of  it^ 
thai  had  to  be  battled  for.  The  value  of  that  axiom  of  the  shortest 
distance,  for  us,  is  stated  in  railroads  and  steamships.  The  old 
simple  Trigonometry  is  transmuted  into  Coast  Surveys.  The  inno- 
cent truisms  threatened  to  bring  in  a  practical  science  that  should 
net  with  highways  the  spaces  from  mind  to  mind  —  and  see  that  what 
is  fitted  to  sen  e  the  whole  should  go  to  the  whole.  This  is  what  the 
censors  snuffed  in  a  theorem,  and  hated  in  a  triangle.  Nobody  had 
to  die  in  defence  of  the  position  that  a  seed  would  grow  into  a  plant, 
or  that  cattle  will  breed  after  their  kind.  But  the  meaning  of  these 
axioms  to  us  lies  written  out  in  Agricultural  Fairs,  where  every  ele- 
ment of  civilization  brings  its  tribute  to  the  nobility  of  man's  primary 
relation  to  the  soil.  And  what  conflicts  against  contempt  for  labor, 
against  intellectual  despotism,  against*  the  dead  weight  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  upon  practical  invention  and  skill,  do  these  festivals 
of  the  Husbandman  represent !  The  whole  common  sense  of  the 
century  with  its  postulates  in  every  science  and  its  recognized  rules 
of  investigation,  is  the  trophy  of  an  over-mastering  gravitation  of  truth 
to  the  common  mind.  It  is  made  up  of  the  life  blood  of  heroes  and 
martyrs.  Born  with  our  birth  in  us,  how  simple  it  seems  I  How 
could  any  age  have  done  without  it  ?  Yet  like  the  drop  of  water 
which  holds  electricity  enough  to  make  a  thunder  storm,  or  like  the 
mass  of  delicate  snow-flakes  which  a  child  could  carry,  —  for  whose 
condensation  from  vapor  "  an  amount  of  energy  was  required  suffi- 
cient to  gather  the  shattered  blocks  of  the  largest  stone  avalanche, 
and  pitch  them  to  twice  the  height  from  which  they  fell,"  —  every  one 
of  these  axioms  of  our  common  sense  represents  a  mighty  concentra- 
tion —  a  transmutation  of  resistance  into  help  which  cannot  be  esti^ 
mated.  The  principles  of  political  self-government  into  which  a  New 
England  boy  is  born,  are  strong  with  the  triumphant  sorrows  of 
Giordano  Bruno,  and  Roger  Bacon,  and  Wiclif,  and  Huss,  and  Selden, 
and  Sidney,  and  a  host  of  heroes.  Do  not  the  strokes  of  those  great 
iconoclasts  resound  in  the  blows  of  the  pioneer's  axe  in  our  Western 
wilderness  ?  Do  we  not  find  ourselves  taking  up  at  every  new  crisis, 
like  the  refrain  of  some  old  inspiring  battle  hymn,  Milton's  exhorta- 
tion to  the  Parliament  of  his  day  ?  "  Fear  not  the  bugbear  danger, 
that  the  timid  politician  thinks  he  sees.  We  ought  to  hie  us  from 
evil  like  a  torrent,  and  rid  ourselves  from  corrupt  discipline,  even  as 
one  would  shake  fire  from  his  bosom  ! "  This  is  but  American  am- 
mon  sense  now.  But  with  what  a  baptism  have  we  been  baptized  into 
its  present  currency  I  What  resistance  has  it  not  overcome  in  the 
people  and  their  representatives  1     What  resistance  still  upon  this 
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question  of  questions,  whether  or  not  Reconstruction  shaJI  retain  the 
o!d  poisonous  leaven  of  social  and  political  injustice  I  But  the  Demo- 
cratic Instinct  greatcns  by  resistance.  And  its  last  achievement  is  to 
be  greatest  of  all ;  taking  the  inveterate  lie  of  three  thousand  years, 
to  scourge  the  nations  into  eternal  truth. 

II.  But  not  Hostility  only ;  —  Help  also  bears  witness  to  its  sway. 
Greatness  is  but  reaction  to  simplest  ways.  Confucius,  Zoroaster, 
Moses  were  democratic,  and  appealed  to  the  people.  So  was  Socra- 
tes, in  thought,  if  not  in  politics.  Plato's  aristocratic  tendency  was 
superficial :  his  thought  grew  from  the  Socratic  root  of  Individual 
Inspiration,  strictly  the  democratic  Idea.  That  Jesus  taught  the  doc- 
trine revealed  to  babes,  is  thought  to  distinguish  turn  from  all  other 
teachers,  and  Christianity  from  all  other  Religions.  So  far  from  this 
being  true,  rdigious  genius  is  that  very  thing,  so  to  teach.  Or  do  we 
think  that  millions  of  men  have  found  content,  for  generation  after 
generation,  in  Religions  which  yet  were  intended  only  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  few? 

The  three  grandest  voices  that  spoke  out  of  the  Ancient,  the  Middle, 
and  the  Modem  Ages  respectively,  were  Homer,  Dante,  Shakspeare. 
Homer's  poems  were  the  songs  of  wandering  bards  in  Greek  towns 
and  camps,  the  most  thoroughly  popular  poetry  ever  uttered.  Dante 
wrote  his  Divina  Commedia  not  in  Latin,  like  other  writers  of  his 
time,  but  in  Italian,  because,  as  he  said,  "  the  time  had  come  when 
the  culture  of  the  liberal  arts  must  begin  with  the  people,"  It  was  the 
first  great  poem  written  expressly  for  them  since  Homer,  and  by  the 
very  next  great  poet.  It  summed  up  the  Faith  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
consecrated  its  best  to  future  liberties,  just  as  Homer  concentrated  the 
Faith  of  the  Ancient  World.  It  is  of  course  a  truism  to  say  the  same 
of  Shakspeare  and  modern  society.  In  the  sweep  of  that  mental 
orbit,  who  finds  not  the  segment  that  intersects  and  floods  his  own  ? 

This  Democratic  Appeal  is  the  necessary  law  of  all  genuine  pwwer. 
But  it  must  not  be  taken  in  any  narrow  sense,  else  it  will  not  be 
recognized.  All  return  to  truth,  frankness,  simplicity,  all  grasp  of 
universal  moral  or  spiritual  laws,  all  clear  intuitive  knowledge  of 
man  is  essentially  democratic,  let  it  seem  ever  so  remote  and  incom- 
prehensible for  a  time.  It  may  seem  so,  simply  because  it  is  truer  to 
the  public  than  the  public  are  to  themselves.  The  Seer  is  he  who 
gets  access  by  some  deeper  self-acquaintance  or  by  more  open  eyes, 
to  the  universal  mind  and  heart ;  but  his  commission  to  deliver  others 
out  of  personal  limitations  into  this  open  air  is  carrud  out  only  as  fast 
as  men  are  capable  of  recognizing  their  own  genuine  nature  when 
presented  in  a  true  mirror.  "  When  you  cannot  understand  their  igDO- 
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ranee/'  said  Coleridge,  of  certain  persons, ''  you  may  count  yourself 
ignorant  of  their  understanding."  An  Englishman  reports  of  himself 
that  after  listening  for  the  first  time  to  Emerson,  he  said  to  his  neig^ 
bor,  ''  I  wonder  if  we  should  not  understand  him  better  if  we  stood 
on  our  heads/'  He  was  undoubtedly  right,  in  one  sense ;  he  needed 
intellectual  inversion,  though  he  did  not  know  it  The  third  lecture 
righted  him,  and  he  went  home  in  an  ecstasy  of  self-acquaintance. 
He  ^* understood  every  word/**  He  had  been  listening  to  sentences 
that  will  be  indispensable  household  proverbs,  that  will  be  edited 
some  day  as  the  universal  experience.  Plato's  thought  and  Feoe- 
lon's  fervor  meet  at  last  the  popular  response.  Mystic  Tauler  and 
cabalistic  Jacob  Bcehme  have  their  closet  in  every  inmost  soul, 
though  it  may  take  ages  to  reach  the  shrine.  A  great  Preacher  is  he 
who  makes  this  plain.  Our  Theodore  Parker  seemed  bom  to  teach 
that  Truth  was  the  people's  Free  College,  where  every  man  shodd 
find  himself  everywhere  at  homey  and  learn  to  melt  her  ficest  and 
rarest  ores  into  popular  uses  and  everyday  currencies.  The  men  who 
walked  by  themselves  in  their  day  seemed  to  prove  that  *'  to  be  greiU 
is  to  be  misunderstood."  Yet  it  is  just  these  who  are  destined  to 
demonstrate  that  to  be  great  is  to  be  understood. 

Saints,  Prophets,  Discoverers  are  all  children  of  this  Deraoccaqr 
of  the  Soul,  dedicated  to  universal  service  by  fate,  if  not  by  will ; 
since  they  do  but  unveil  to  man  the  common  manhood.  No  Colum'^ 
bus  gives  his  New  World  to  Castile  and  Leon.  What  are  they  and 
he,  but  flying  scouts  of  a  great  march  of  Nations  entering  on  their 
common  heritage  of  a  continent  ? 

III.  And  nothing  that  set  towards  universal  diffusion  was  ever 
lost.  What  was  Printing  but  the  guarantee  that  Nature  would  not 
suffer  one  impulse  of  this  ancient  gravitation  to  die  out  ?  But  before 
Printing  there  were  guarantees  that  lay  deeper.  To  these  an  obsove 
Galilean  trusted ;  who  dropt  his  thoughts  by  the  wayside,  let  them 
go  on  the  winds.  That  was  enough  ;  for  the  Nature  that  bore  theia 
then  would  bear  them  again,  and  could  not  help  speaking  ks  own 
tongue.  The  great  man  was  greatest  in  not  caring  to  make  scribes 
his  biographers,  letting  that  word  go  unwritten  which  it  was  so  ea^ 
to  silence  on  a  cross,  knowing  that  it  would  return  into  the  wodd 
with  every  child.  Nevertheless  its  substance  did  get  written  down  and 
transmitted.  It  had  been  spoken  and  written  before  him.  He  but 
gave  fresh  proof  that  man  would  not  let  it  die.  They  say  Oaai 
did  not  burn  the  Alexandrian  Library  after  all.  Yet  there  have  been 
holocausts  of  literature ;  and  somehow  a  million  volumes  have  per^ 
ished  that  once  lay  piled  in  that  wonderful  old  metropolis  of  Thoif^ 
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Alexander,  or  somebody  else,  bumed  the  sacred  books  of  the  Persians : 
Chihwangti,  the  old  Chinese  Annals.  The  Spanish  fiUibustering 
arch-bishops  burnt  a  mountain  of  Mexican  manuscripts,  all  they 
could  find,  for  works  of  the  Devil,  Yet  there  survives  stili  the  saying 
of  the  old  Mexican  king,  better  worth  saving  than  all  Mexico  besides, 
as  proving  that  the  Soul  speaks  always  and  everywhere  the  same 
tongue,  and  that  truth  is  not  the  prerogative  of  Christian  or  Jew  — 
"  I>t  us  aspire  to  that  Heaven  where  all  is  eternal,  and  where  corrup- 
tion never  comes."  So  an  old  Egyptian  prayer  has  been  preserved, 
©f  like  value  ;  "  May  thy  soul  come  to  the  Creator  of  the  World." 
AVbat  should  we  find  tacking,  if  of  Persian  piety  nothing  had  been 
saved  but  this  of  Zoroaster,  "  God  made  Man  radiant,  with  eyes 
looking  upward ; "  —  or  nothing  of  Confucius  but  his  Golden  Rule; 
or  nothing  of  the  oldest  Vedas  but  their  germs  of  monotheism  and 
social  equality  ?  Was  the  fate  of  saving  truth  staked  on  the  safe^  of 
words  that  fell  from  Jesus  and  Paul  ?  But  Seneca  brought  the  same 
message  of  Fatherhood  and  Brotherhood,  the  self  same  hour,  from  the 
heathen  side.  What  is  Literature?  Let  the  manuscripts  perish. 
Let  the  papyrus  go  to  the  ovens.  The  Eternal  Word  that  proclaims 
the  root  of  all  Religions  in  a  common  Nature,  the  word  that  the 
tribes  of  men  most  med,  was  written  also  on  bricks  and  tiles.  It  hid 
in  catacombs.  It  is  dug  out  from  under  earth  mounds  after  untold 
centuries  of  burial.  The  oldest  relics  of  man,  in  the  post-tertiary 
caves,  disclose  that  thebeiief  in  Immortality  was  coeval  with  the  Soul. 
The  best  for  democratic  uses  is  preserved.  Perhaps  indeed  Nature, 
as  some  ingenious  astronomers  affirm,  lets  nothing  die,  writing  out 
every  event  in  the  passage  of  Light,  bearing  its  image  on  forever, 
making  Space  the  daguerreotype  of  History, -^  though  there  can  be 
no  eye  to  see  it  Perhaps,  as  our  psycho  metricians  have  come  to 
asserting,  —  subtle  emanations  and  impressions  fix  every  transient 
fact  indelibly  in  every  neighboring  stone,  and  Nature  has  her  litera- 
tmre  as  well  as  Man.  And  yet  I  do  not  see  that  we  should  gain 
much  from  this  terrible  persistence  of  the  mere  details.  But  what 
is  certainly  preserved  is  the  relation  of  all  thoughts  and  actions  to  Uni- 
vtrtal  Man,  through  that  chain  of  influence,  cause  and  effict,  which 
finally  brings  the  substance  and  sifted  products  of  ail  truth  to  the 
general  mind.  It  is  certain  that  not  one  link  in  this  has  been  or 
could  be  spared.  To  these  final  universal  uses  every  gesture  and 
every  syllable  has  brought  its  tribuie.  And  so  they  are  right  who  in- 
sist that  they  owe  their  Christianity  to  Jesus,  if  they  would  only  see 
that  in  like  manner  they  owe  their  Jesus  to  every  one  who  preceded 
tiim,  and  their  Christianity  not  to  him  only,  bu»  to  vmj  hur-breadth 
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fraction  of  the  Past     Traditionalism  does  not  go  far  enough  to  be 
consistent. 

But  then  after  all,  this  is  superficial,  and  leaves  out  the  truth  of 
truths.  Traditionalism  really  accounts  for  nothing.  It  is  not  through 
historical  transmission  that  the  truth  which  even  the  best  have  seen 
comes  to  us  also.  We  reproduce  whatever  they  thought,  n^ainly  be- 
cause the  ages  come  back  in  every  new  soul.  The  old  truths  repeat 
themselves,  recurring  upon  new  levels ;  for  the  same  life  it  is,  widen- 
ing as  it  mounts.  Therefore  it  is  that  all  which  ever  wa^  is  here  now — 
and  more  ;  that  we  play  with  all  the  fires,  and  toss  from  hand  to  hand 
all  the  bolts  of  ancient  Deity,  even  if  we  do  not  know  it ;  that  Plato, 
Pythagoras,  Antoninus,  the  Gnostics  and  the  Schoolmen,  the  Brah- 
mans  and  the  Sufis,  are  perpetually  reborn.  It  is  not  by  mere  trans- 
mission that  they  reappear  in  modem  thought  to  meet  the  demand 
for  practical  selutionsy  are  popularized  in  the  Westminster  and  the 
Radical,  penetrate  all  pulpits  and  lecture  rooms,  cyclopaedias  and 
newspapers,  stir  up  tempests  in  village  churches  and  disint^rate 
sects.  The  people,  we  imagine,  are  deceived  ;  they  take  certain 
troublesome  truths  of  our  time,  that  were  familiar  ages  ago,  to  be 
heresies,  never  bred  in  men's  brains  before  ;  they  do  not  see  the  oW 
pre-existence  hiding  under  the  new  mask.  But  after  all,  they  .are  not 
so  far  wrong  in  essence.  For  the  truths  are  just  as  original  now  as 
they  ever  were.  Where  Man  is,  there  is  also  the  Present  Maker  of  all 
truth  that  ever  came  by  nature  before  \  and  His  forces  do  not  run 
along  the  surface  of  the  earth  only,  but  come  up  from  the  centre  and 
down  straight  from  the  sky.  This  Nature  of  ours  is  itself  Inspiradon, 
and  where  //  is  there  are  spiritual  deeps,  and  divine  accesses,  where 
all  Gospels  lie  in  germ.  Our  God  is  a  Living  God.  And  the  eyes 
that  see  Him,  see  by  His  present  Light  Tradition  never  explained 
one  spiritual  insight,  one  sacrifice,  one  prayer.  Religion  is  neither  the 
Bible  nor  the  Mathematics ;  but  the  everduring  intimcuy,  the  inmost  and 
transcendent  oneness  of  the  Soul  with  God.  This  is  what  I  call  the 
meaning  of  Democracy. 

IV.  Physical  Nature  has  also  gladly  lent  itself  to  the  Democratic 
Instinct,  as  to  its  destined  Master.  Nature  will  not  yield  the  finest 
results  to  human  art  until  Art  is  released  fi-om  ministration  to  the 
few.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  more  cheap  and  common  a  physical 
good  became,  the  ruder  and  less  perfect  it  would  be  found.  The  pre- 
cise opposite  is  true.  The  old  wine  and  cheese  presses  that  formed 
the  first  printing  machines  turned  out  work  that  only  the  richest 
could  buy.  But  the  modem  Press,  the  fruit  of  so  many  co-ordinated 
sciences,  piles  on  ever)'  man's  table  the  day's  record  of  the  Woridfor 
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a  penny.  The  barbarous  black-letter  tome  sold  for  prices  that  would 
fill  shelves  of  a  scholar^s  library  to-day,  with  the  best  products  of  our 
arts  of  printing,  binding  and  engraving.  Compare  the  steam  engine 
with  the  lumbering  vehicles  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  which  no  poor 
person  could  afford  to  ride  in.  Even  the  horse  car  grows  better  the 
more  it  carries.  What  decent  dwelling  of  a  laboring  man  is  not  a 
finer  monument  of  art  than  those  monstrous  Pyramids  built  by  en- 
slaved nations  as  burial  places  of  kings }  The  life  of  the  Fine  Arts 
in  past  ages  has  been  flickering  and  spasmodic.  It  is  because  their 
maturity  and  permanence  depends  upon  the  free  play  of  the  whole 
bocy  of  Humanity  —  on  Democratic  Institutions.  That  triumph 
awaits  them,  when  the  preliminary  work  is  done.  With  what  achieve- 
ments Nature  has  rewarded  the  scientific  industry  of  the  people  I 
A  noble  zeal  for  Universal  Justice  is  dearer  still  to  her  laws  and 
forces  :  and  it  shall  thrill  her  marbles  and  colors  with  creations  never 
matched  on  Italian  canvas  or  in  Pentelic  stone.  This  republican  ex- 
perience, making  manly  men  and  womanly  women,  inspiring  sacrifi- 
ces and  tasks  from  which  all  other  times  would  have  shrunk  appalled, 
holds  the  inspiration  of  the  highest  possible  Art.  What  materials 
exist  already  in  the  Exodus  of  the  Slave  and  the  War  of  Regeneration  I 
Surely  there  awaits  this  Continent  and  this  Republic  the  high  mar- 
riage feast  of  Art  with  Life.  For  here  the  assembled  races  shall  learn 
freely  to  create,  each  after  its  special  way,  and  every  joint  and  muscle 
of  Man's  wondrous  hand  bring  some  tribute  to  perfect  its  cunning  ! 

Such  are  a  few  select  evidences  that  the  historical  destinies  work 
with  a  purpose.  This  pure  Democracy  that  will  have  its  way  even 
through  bloody  seas,  has  not  come  incidentally  or  lightly.  To  every 
person  is  gravitating  the  whole  magnificent  heritage  of  ages.  And  the 
Gospel  of  Events  is  —  You  cannot  overestimate  the  Individual,  and 
you  shall  not  disparage  nor  despise  him  :  for  all  things  are  his,  and 
come  to  him,  because  that  Nature  is  \nSjfrom  which  all  things  have 
come.  At  last  it  is  justified  and  divinized  in  its  most  unpromising 
form,  in  the  image  more  marred  than  any.  The  Negro  Slave  judges 
the  Saxon  Freeman  ;  is  proved  competent  to  all  liberties  and  all  func- 
tions as  they  come.  He  shall  not  wait  our  convenience  nor  consult  our 
prejudices ;  but  be  citizen,  be  voter,  be  whatsoever  manhood  means. 
It  is  in  him  that  Democracy  concludes  her  great  argument — /  take 
this  Least  of  Men  by  your  showing,  and  prove  by  him  that  w/ierever 
Man  is,  there  are  ail  things  possible  that  have  honored  Manhood  ;  I  show 
you  in  him  valor  and  loyalty,  a  piety,  a  fortitude,  a  patience  and  trusty  a 
glow  of  faith  in  the  present  and  the  future^  that  put  your  petrified  re-  : 
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Ugum  to  shame^  and  your  traditional  creeds  to  ukooL  I  show  you  In- 
spiration again ;  the  Living  God  felt  once  more  closer  than  llfiB,  la 
the  touch  of  Liberty,  and  this  by  the  children  of  the  Nig^t*  the  Uttie 
one  among  the  Races,  Our  faith  in  institutions,  our  dependence  on 
majorities,  public  opinion,  established  traditions,  are  abased  before 
strong  souls,  in  whom  even  slavery  and  utter  friendlessness  have  not 
suppressed  such  innate  loyalties  and  capacities.  Man  is  mfi  the  crea- 
ture of  institutions.  The  private  soul  is  greatest.  It  is  for  the  citizen 
to  accept  this  lesson  of  lessons,  though  it  comes  from  a  des^nsed 
quarter.  And  the  more  because  his  own  past  experience  has  en- 
forced it  He  has  been  paying  the  penalty  for  slighting  his  individ- 
ual insights  and  dignities,  and  for  his  moral  and  religious  servitudes. 
Let  no  new  generation  of  youths  learn  to  serve  the  old  gods  of  creed, 
tradition,  moneyed  interests,  political  organizations,  or  eodesiastical 
institutions.  If  these  idols  are  not  already  broken  under  die  judg- 
ment wheels  that  have  gone  over  us,  it  is  plain  that  they  are  yet  lo 
be,  when  those  wheels  return  to  perfect  their  work.  Let  the  young 
man  refuse  henceforth  to  merge  hb  personality  in  any  mass  of  men 
or  things.  To  let  his  live  ductilities  and  intensities  be  flattened  out 
under  the  old  triphammers  of  the  political,  mercantile  or  theological 
rolling  mills,  cut  into  strips  of  the  market  size,  branded  with  the  cur- 
rent names,  and  flung  dead-cold  into  the  warehouses  for  sale,  is  ten- 
fold the  shame  and  ruin  it  ever  was  before.  The  soul  of  the  citizen 
is  baptized  in  sacred  blood.  It  is  solemnized  by  holiest  duties  and 
trusts.  And  the  children  of  the  people  must  be  prophets,  or  ¥re 
perbh,  suffocated  in  the  high  pure  air  of  liberty  we  have  dared  to  en- 
ter in  our  pride. 

Travellers  in  Africa  tell  us  of  the  amazing  size  and  vitality  of  the 
Mokwana  Tree,  lasting  sometimes  for  thousands  of  years.  No  fire 
outside,  no  decay  at  the  centre  can  destroy  it  The  bark  is  ^  stripped 
off  again  and  again,  only  to  be  renewed.  It  may  be  boldly  backed 
against  a  dozen  floods.  Cut  it  down,  it  will  grow  as  it  lies  prone 
and  bleeding.  Every  rootiet  fifty  yards  from  the  trunk  maintains  its 
vigor.  It  would  seem  that  the  only  way  to  exterminate  it,  is  to  dfr* 
stroy  every  layer  by  itself.  For  each  has  separate  vitality,  and  b  it- 
self a  genuine  tree." 

It  is  the  symbol  of  Democracy  ;  of  what  the  ages  have  been  pre- 
paring ;  of  what  we  are  commissioned,  as  rapidly  as  may  be,  to  inau- 
gurate, if  wt  are  to  live  at  all.  Every  individual  a  vital  rootlet  —a 
self-sustaining  layer  of  the  Republican  Tree. 

The  best  cements  are  made  by  finest  pulverization.  The  mostier- 
tile  soils  result  from  such  comminution  that  every  atom  is  fireed  to 
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enter  into  die  processes  of  organic  life.  Ooly  such  free  atoms  can 
cement  the  Republic,  only  such  individualities  fertilize  its  soil  Its 
Politics  deal  in  numbers.  But  every  politician  must  be  a  free  moral 
unit  Its  Worship  is  social ;  but  alas  for  the  Church,  whose  mem- 
bers know  not  that  Religion  is  neither  traditional,  nor  ecclesiastical, 
nor  denominational  —  that  it  is  more  than  Judaism  or  Christianity, 
even  inspiration  and  intuition.  What  independence,  self-reliance,  self- 
respect,  become  the  citizen,  to  whom  all  knowledge,  power,  steward- 
ship are  gravitating  I  "  Every  young  man,"  says  Jean  Paul,  "  has  a 
fine  epoch  in  his  life,  when  he  will  accept  no  ofiBce  ;  when  he  says,  I 
will  rise  on  the  sea  of  this  world,  like  a  living  man,  by  swimming, 
not  like  a  drowned  one,  by  cormption."  "When  God,"  said  Algei^ 
non  Sidney,  "  has  cast  me  in  such  a  condition  that  I  cannot  save  my 
life  but  by  doing  an  unmanly  thing  in  face  of  my  country.  He  shows 
me  the  time  has  come  when  I  should  resign  it  I  live  by  just  means, 
or  not  at  all."  Of  such  quality  is  the  "  experima  of  retipon  "  that 
the  Republic  wants.  The  old  justifications  and  sanctifications  may 
go,  if  we  have  this.  To  come  into  this,  out  of  lackeyittg  and  pal- 
tering, and  scheming  for  self  alone,  is  the  "conversion"  and  "new 
birth  "  this  age  and  land  wants  to  hear  of.  It  repudiates  the  old 
mythology  of  a  corrupt  human  nature  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  insists 
that  Human  Nature  shall  be  justified  in  its  children.  The  baptism  it 
wants  is  the  vow  to  be  what  the  dignity  of  a  conscience  and  the  equi- 
ties of  a  republic  demand.  And  its  "perseverance  of  saints"  is  to 
hold  to  the  spirit  of  that  vow  in  public  duties  and  private  tempta- 
tions. And  the  saving  faith  of  the  citizen  is  nothing  else  than  to  be- 
lieve that  all  things  are  practicable  that  are  becoming.  Pure  athetsnt 
will  he  to  doubt  the  moral  brotherhood  of  man. 

Moral  Enthusiasm  is  the  natural  first  fruit  of  democratic  institutions. 
What  shall  not  he  believe  possible,  who  inherits  all  the  promises  of 
time?  Of  what  should  he  despair,  whose  daily  conversation  is  witib 
men  whose  love  and  reason  are  fiee  to  hear  and  follow  the  best? 
Where  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  popular  instincts  is  easy,  what  a 
sublime  audacity  Truth  acquires  I  Thus  the  advocate  Berryer  in  his 
defence  of  Montalembert  before  the  Star-Cbamber  Court  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  dared  reaffirm  in  plain  terms  the  very  declarations  for 
which  his  client  had  been  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son. The  act  wilt  be  remembered  as  the  last  sign  that  France  yet 
believed  herself  free.  How  much  better  that  unflinching  critidsm 
and  prophetic  insistance  of  Wendell  Phillips  during  the  war  became 
a  Republic  than  the  moral  timidity  of  a  President  and  Congress  that 
waited  for  popular  impulse,  foi^tting  that  they  were  under  tibe 
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necessity  of  controlling  public  opinion,  and  did  not  abdicate  that 
function  by  refusing  to  lead  on  ! 

But  if  moral  enthusiasm  is  the  natural  virtue  of  free  citizens,  what 
degree  thereof  should  be  unreasonable y2?r  us/  For  us,  to  whom 
fanaticism  has  been  the  bread  of  life  and  the  path  of  salvation  1  For 
us,  whose  great  triumphs  run  back  to  Washington  at  Valley  Forge, 
to  the  solitary  Printer  in  the  upper  room  in  Boston,  to  the  Martyr  at 
Harper's  Ferry  1  For  us  who  have  been  swept  on  our  upward  way 
against  all  probabilities,  past  all  prophecies,  by  these  days  of  God 
that  ane  each  as  a  thousand  years  1  Surely  nothing  so  becomes  us 
as  a  divine  passion  for  the  rights  an  inability  to  feel  doubt  or  dismay, 
a  scorn  of  timid  calculations,  a  lofty  optimism  that  sees  whatever  is 
noble  not  as  possibility,  but  as  destiny,  —  yet  bums  up  the  chaff  of 
present  resistance  with  unquenchable  fire.  We  have  been  borne  on 
God's  wings,  not  by  human  feet  We  ought  to  fly  over  pitfalls  with- 
out touching  them.     We  ought  to  pierce  barriers  without  seeing  them. 

Has  it  taken  so  long  to  ventiure  on  impeaching  a  President?  I 
am  not  surtt  but  we  ought  to  be  bold  enough  to  abolish  the  Presi- 
dency itself.  Hesitate  to  give  the  negro  the  ballot  ?  We  ought  to 
have  courage  to  render  it  him  on  bended  knees,  and  with  4ust  on 
our  foreheads !  Argue  whether  it  will  do  to  let  woman  have  equal 
political  rights  with  man  ?  Drop  the  word  ''  tnale  "  out  of  your  stat- 
ute books  rather,  as  silently  as  you  can,  and  with  a  blush  of  manly 
shame  I 

To  doubt  the  moral  resources  of  the  people,  the  adequacy  of  imme- 
diate supply  to  all  demand,  is  to  reject  the  whole  meaning  of  these 
times.  The  human  continent  we  are  quarrying  yields  far  richer  re- 
turns than  the  mineral  regions  that  so  dazzle  us.  How  much  hero- 
ism we  have  had  for  the  asking  I  It  may  be  a  question  whether  we 
should  believe  all  men  in  a  condition  to  be  immediately  trusted  with 
the  highest  responsibility  of  the  citizen.  Universal  franchise,  on  the 
instant,  is  perhaps  little  better  than  universal  office-holding.  But 
it  is  at  least  the  necessity  of  the  Republic  toy?/  all  its  members  for 
such  duty.  And  I  would  ask  those  who  begin  with  doubting  the 
present  capacity  even  of  black  loyalists  who  comprehend  the  crisis 
as  well  as  themselves,  and  who  are  eagerly  greeting  the  teacher,  — 
what  hopes  they  can  possibly  entertain  concerning  the  wretched  mass 
of  poor  whites  and  demoralized  rebels^  whom  peace  is  restoring  to  this 
Union.  Is  then  the  Republic  committed  beforehand  to  despair  of 
the  material  it  must  work  on  ?  If  there  is  anything  that  becomes  us, 
and  that  our  experience  should  inspire,  it  is  to  greet  every  chance  for 
every  race  as  a  Godspeed  for  all. 
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The  Englishman  has  a  sense  of  actual  bamers  and  slow  secular 
growths  which  makes  enthusiasm  in  progress  look  to  him  ridiculous 
and  childish.  The  Frenchman  is  enthusiastic,  but  his  ideals  end  in 
passion  and  explode  in  the  air.  But  to  the  ardor  of  the  American 
are.added  abundant  tenacity  also,  and  free  practical  sweep.  And  all 
things  are  possible  to  him.  The  Republic  has  a  virtue  that  makes 
all  it  does  ideal :  turns  every  political  aim  into  a  moral :  a  struggle 
for  Nationality  into  a  crusade  of  Universal  Brotherhood :  a  Civil  War 
into  a  school  of  Mercy  and  Magnanimity.  Never  before  could  Wo- 
man do  more  than  mitigate  tyranny.  Now  she  institutes  freedom. 
A  Civil  War  for  the  Republic  has  been  the  Angel  that  rolled  the 
stone  from  her  sepulchre.  Out  of  the  battle-field  has  arisen  a  New 
Church  ;  if  the  old  is  efiete,  the  new  blood  of  sainthood  and  mes- 
siahship  is  at  least  there,  —  pity,  sacrifice,  the  beating  of  the  wounded, 
the  opening  of  the  blind  eyes.  The  Sanitary  Commission,  the  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Society,  the  Educational  Commission,  whatsoever  we  had 
to  inaugurate  was  gigantic.  Mind  cannot  compass,  nor  faith  foresee 
what  we  have  undertaken  to  do.  Yet  the  whole  communis  quietly 
resolved  itself  into  committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  as  if  we  had  only 
-to  put  our  hands  to  the  work,  the  treasures  of  the  Universe  being 
ours. 

This  ideality  and  vastness  of  reach  marks  the  whole  thought  and 
life  of  the  Nation,  as  it  does  more  or  less  that  of  the  whole  time. 
What  theories  of  progress,  what  breadth  of  claim  for  every  race,  for 
every  person !  Yet  as  th%  lightning  to  its  mark,  so  every  dream  to 
deed  and  institution.  It  is  the  most  practical  of  races  which  is  also 
the  most  ideal.  Democracy  is  nothing  less  than  the  struggle  to  make 
of  every  individual,  Church,  State  and  School  in  one.  It  is  no  vain 
vision  that  so  intoxicates  our  faith.  And  the  stress  of  these  vast 
duties  and  demands  will  discipline  us  till  it  cures  the  faults  that  are 
righdy  enough  alleged  against  us  as  a  people ;  the  egotism,  the  ag- 
gressiveness, the  fierce  pursuit  of  material  gains.  Carlyle  may  sneer 
at  the  fine  experiment :  as  if  it  only  meant  that  brass  and  {unchbeck 
were  trying  to  be  justified  of  their  children  like  wisdom: — as  if  the 
war  for  the  liberties  of  Man  were  nothing  but  "  a  foul  chimney  burn- 
ing itself  out."  But  let  us  not  forget  it  —  the  great  eyes  that  have  kin- 
dled so  many  souls  were  not  always  so  bleared,  scowling  at  the 
blessed  light  Hear  him  even ;  and  Heaven  purge  and  s<^en  the 
great  eyes  again  1  "  Hardly  entreated  brother  1  For  us  was  thy  back 
so  bent — fi|^ting  our  battles  wert  thou  so  marred.  Alas  !  tiiat  lliere 
should  one  man  die  ignorant,  who  had  capacity  for  knowledge,  tliis  I 
call  a  tragedy  —  were  it  to  happen  more  than  twenty  times  a  miaitfj^ 
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as  by  some  computations  it  does  I  If  the  poor  toil  that  we  may  hare 
food,  must  not  the  high  and  glorious  toil  for  him  in  retunii  that  be 
may  have  Light,  Freedom,  Guidance,  Immortality?" 

So  toils  the  Spirit  of  Democracy,  emancipating  itself  from  subser- 
vience to  Things  and  subservience  to  Persons,  into  the  service  of 
Principles,  which  is  the  service  of  Man.  In  their  name  it  abolishes 
the  monarchical  element  alike  in  politics  and  religion.  Even  for  the 
Presidency  it  will  scarcely  fail  to  substitute  some  form  of  Execu- 
tive that  shall  offer  a  less  tempting  bait  to  private  ambition,  and 
concentrate  fewer  powers  that  should  be  diffused  among  the  people. 
And  by  a  deeper  necessity  it  must  supplant  the  religious  fiction  of 
one  '  Lord  and  Master '  of  the  Human  Soul  by  the  worship  of  that 
Spirit,  whose  Truth,  Beauty,  and  Love,  are  an  inspiration  no  man 
can  exliaust  or  foreclose.  Just  as  little  does  it  comport  with  Democ- 
racy that  men  should  rest  in  subservience  to  Things ;  that  we  should 
be  the  slaves  of  tool  and  time-piece ;  or  think  quantity  better  than 
quality,  and  the  close  packing  of  material  results  the  highest  achieve- 
ment Our  last  struggle  was  with  the  selfishness  of  Slavery ;  the  next 
b  with  the  selfishness  of  Trade,  and  the  logic  of  events  will  prove  as 
convincing  in  the  one  case  as  it  was  in  the  other.  An  industrial 
People  has  inherited  all  art  and  science,  that  it  may  lay  them  all  on 
the  shrine  of  a  Universal  Gospel  —  the  Dignity  of  Man.  The  tasks 
before  us  will  never  suffer  our  ambitions  to  degenerate  into  content 
with  those  effects  in  which  the  lower  creatures  forever  surpass  us. 
For  what  machinery  can  condense  and  multiply  power  like  an  in- 
sect's  eye?  Point  its  lenses  at  a  man,  tliey  show  a  host  of  pig- 
mies. A  gnat's  wing  flaps  at  least  fifty  times  in  a  second.  Ani- 
malcules reproduce  at  the  rate  of  twenty  millions  a  day.  But  the 
dignity  of  the  Citizen  is  to  concentrate  Moral  Powsr,  The  spate  be- 
tiveen  two  tickings  of  the  clock  is  large  enough  to  hold  the  acceptance 
of  these  consecrations  of  head  and  heart  and  hand  the  life  of  the 
Republic  demands,  and  henceforward  will  not  cease  to  demand.  Not 
more  was  needed  for  the  resolves  of  that  hero-astronomer,  who  threw 
by  his  calculations  of  orbits  and  eclipses,  at  the  thought  of  the  sub- 
limer  orbit  and  darker  <x:lipse  of  his  country,  and  hastened  to  the  field 
crying, '  I  care  not  what  it  is,  but  for  God's  sake  give  me  something 
here  to  do ! '  —  and  who  crowned  his  military  laurels  when  he  under- 
took the  charge  of  the  poor  freedmen  at  Port  Royal,  saying  '  Good 
colored  friends,  God  help  you  to  help  yourselves  and  help  us  to  help 
you.  It  shall  be  mine  to  deal  justly,  to  love  mercy,  to  walk  humbly.' 
There  may  go  into  one  moment,  as  a  microscope  shows  us  there  are 
star-spaces  between  pores,  m  heroism  that  would  fill  centuries  as  wellL 
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whose  sense  all  sayings  and  doings  cannot  exhaust.  All  the  issues 
of  History  are  packed  in  this  democratic  work  of  ours.  Moments 
are  condensed  centuries,  past  and  future.  And  every  one  of  us  must 
be  its  heir  and  steward.  Its  moments  are  his.  Up,  heart,  conscience, 
will,  —  up,  love  of  man,  believing  all  things,  hoping  all  things,  endur- 
ing all  things  I  O  happy  youth,  to  whom  this  moining  calls  I  Into 
each  golden  moment  may  go  such  reality  of  living,  that  should  you 
die  the  next,  you  would  have  known  Immortal  Life. 

Samuel*  Johnson. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  CAPTIVES  IN  BABYLON. 

PSALM  CXXXVII. 

WE  sat  us  down  in  Babylon 
Down  by  the  river — 
We  wept,  ay  wept,  in  solemn  moan  — 

Came  no  hope-giver 
To  captives  in  the  land  unknown 
Where  none  deliver. 

We  hanged  our  harps  the  trees  among^ 

The  willows  bending 
And  trailing,  swaying  far  along, 

With  waters  blending  — 
Our  harps  now  ruled  by  bitter  wrong, 

By  grief  unending. 

For  they  that  doomed  us  far  to  come. 

That  captive  made  us, 
Demanded  now  a  song  of  home  — 

They  who  betrayed  us 
Bade,  '  Play  your  Zion's  songs,  and  some 

May  cheer  and  aid  us.' 

How  shall  we  sing  the  song  to  them,  ^ 

The  song  pf  praising. 
We  — who  have  left  Jerusalem, 

Our  hearts  up-raising 
Lament  for  that  fair  diadem 

Lost  beyond  gazing  ? 
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If  I  forget  thee,  city  bright, 

May  my  hand  nerer 
Again  Uie  harp-strings  move  aright; 

My  tongue  forever 
Lose  word  and  song,  if  my  delight 

E'er  from  thee  sever  ! 

Remember,  Lord,  our  bitter  foe, 
Edom  bring  under! 
*    Edom  —  who  laid  our  city  low 
With  walls  in  sunder, 
Who  brought  us  down  to  grief,  and  woe, 
To  scorn,  and  wonder. 

Remember  Babylon,  O  Lord ! 

Her  doom  is  lowering  — 
The  sorrow  dealt  shall  be  restored, 

Sorrow  overpowering! 
Her  falling  walls  be  her  reward  — 

Her  children  cowering! 


OUR    FINANCIAL    DIFFICULTIES. 

THE  laws  of  trade  are  as  immutable  as  the  laws  which  govern  the 
planetary  sjrstem,  or  as  those  moral  laws  which  govern  mankind. 
They  are  indeed  a  part  of  both,  called  into  existence  by  the  union  of 
mind  and  matter,  the  practical  application  of  thought  to  things.  It 
is  useless  to  trifle  with  them ;  for  they  cannot  be  subverted.  Most 
careful  calculation,  acutest  skill,  most  consiunmate  industry,  cannot 
prevent  the  inevitable  conclusions  which  fate  has  ordained  to  follow 
in  the  train  of  certain  premises.  As  good  comes  from  good,  and  evil 
from  evil,  throughout  the  universe ;  so  in  studying  political  economy, 
we  observe  that  the  use  of  legitimate  forces  always  results  in  prosper- 
ity, but  that  the  application  of  unlawful  means  is  sure  to  be  succeeded 
by  unlooked  for  and  disastrous  ends. 

Underlying  all  departments  of  trade,  all  elaboration  of  business 
enterprise,  is  found  the  one  grand  principle  of  Credit — that  man  must 
trust  his  fellow  man.  It  is  the  very  spirit  and  essence  of  all  social, 
of  all  political  organization.  The  whole  mercantile  fabric  of  the  civ- 
ilized world  rests  on  the  credit  system  as  a  foundation,  and  without 
it  would  be  as  insecure  as  a  house  built  upon  fiie  sands.  No  human 
being  can  earn  his  daily  bread  even,  till  he  finds  some  one  who  is  wil- 
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ling  to  confide  in  him.  No  system  of  banking  has  ever  been  devised 
sufficiently  intricate  to  prevent  occasionally  the  defalcatipn  of  cash- 
iers ;  and  yet  every  bank  continues  to  keep  its  cashier,  and  to  risk  on 
his  integrity  large  sums  of  money.  We  send  our  representatives  to 
Washington  clothed  with  the  power  of  making  laws  which  shall  de- 
cide the  prosperity  or  bankruptcy  of  a  nation,  although  it  has  been 
often  heretofore  proved  that  politicians  are  not  l«ss  corruptible  than 
other  classes  of  people.  The  principle  has,  of  course,  its  practical 
limitations.  Successful  merchants  say,  "  trust  no  one  entirely,  all  men 
somewhat,  each  according  to  his  deserts."  The  constant  aim  and 
endeavor  of  financial  genius  is  to  find  out  what  these  limitations  act- 
ually are,  to  what  extension  the  system  may  be  safely  carried.  For 
two  years  preceding  the  autumn  of  1856,  the  extension  went  too  far, 
and  the  great  crash  and  panic  which  foUdwed,  brought  men  suddenly 
to  a  realization  of  the  fact* 

But  credit,  as  depending  upon  human  nature,  is  a  moral  principle. 
Mathematics  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  Moreover,  as  a  moral  prin- 
ciple, it  ebbs  and  flows  with  the  tide  of  public  sentiment  It  is  sen- 
sitive to  every  disturbing  element  in  the  political  atmosphere.  One 
case  of  fraud  in  Boston  is  often  felt  throughout  many  cities ;  and  a 
breach  of  faith  in  New  York  may  carry  its  disastrous  influence  as  far 
as  the  shores  of  China  and  Japan. 

So  General  Butler,  by  writing  a  few  letters  and  making  two  or  three 
inflammatory  speeches,  depreciated  the  value  of  our  national  securi- 
ties to  the  total  amount  of  forty  millions  of  dollars.  But  President 
Johnson  has  far  exceeded  General  Butler,  and  by  his  unprincipled 
course  of  action  during  the  last  three  years  has  all  but  overturned  the 
finances  of  America.  That  our  commerce  is  to-day  a  cipher,  shop- 
keeping  in  our  cities  a  ruinous  business,  and  domestic  manufactures 
under  an  extreme  system  of  protection,  barely  capable  of  self  support,' 
is  principally  owing  to  the  immorality  of  Andrew  Johnson.f  Even 
trade,  mercenary  trade,  is  dependent  upon  truth. 

♦  It  would  be  well  to  calculate  what  immense  annual  loss  the  whole  community 
suffers,  simply  because  the  credit  system  has  not  yet  reached  the  limits  of  that  ideal 
perfection,  which  in  coming  centuries  we  hope  it  is  destined  to.  At  least  it  is  safe 
to  say  that,  had  the  time,  labor,  and  capital,  absorbed  during  the  last  hundred  y^ars 
to  prevent  mercantile  frauds  in  Great  Biltian  alone,  been  coined  into  money  and 
placed  at  compound  interest,  the  amount  would  by  this  time  afford  a  liberal  com- 
petence for  every  inhabitant  of  the  globe. 

t  It  appears  that  this  man  is  determined  by  every  possible  means,  direct  and  in- 
direct, to  ruin  his  country's  credit.  The  investigating  committees  of  Congress  dis- 
cov^  that  in  the  last  three  years  he  has  psurdoned  exactly  one  hundred  counterfeitera. 
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The  war  was  not  the  cause  of  the  mischieC  At  the  close  of  die 
slaveholder's  rebellion  the  South  was  indeed  desolate,  but  the  North 
was  then  in  most  prosperous  circumstances  compared  with  its  con- 
dition to-day.  The  war  was  originally  to  blame  for  creating  an 
enormous  public  debt  and  unnatural  expansion  of  our  currency,  for 
imposing  heavy  and  oppressive  taxes,  but  never  for  destroying  public 
confidence  in  the  fiiture  integrity  of  the  nation.  There  lay  the  South, 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  our  armies,  waiting  for  northern  capital  and 
northern  brains  to  resuscitate  and  re-establish  it  In  the  same  con- 
dition it  has  waited  for  three  years,  and  still  is  not  able  to  borrow  a 
dollar  in  Wall  Street ;  —  and  why  not  ?  Because  it  soon  became  ap. 
parent  that  the  national  Executive  did  not  intend  justice  to  the  n^ro, 
was  using  its  influence  in  favor  of  lawlessness  and  anarchy.  Accu- 
rate reports  certified  the  fact  that  men  professing  Union  sentiments 
were  shot  in  cold  blood  in  the  streets  of  Southern  cities,  and  that 
Southern  laborers  were  driven  from  their  work  before  the  muzzles  of 
revolvers.  Northern  brains  and  capital  did  not  dare  to  trust  them- 
selves where  both  were  in  danger  of  being  lost 

Thus  the  business  enterprise  of  nearly  half  the  country  has  been 
for  three  years  paralyzed  through  the  intrigues  and  shameless  comq^ 
tion  of  one  unscrupulous  individual  More  than  that  —  prosperity 
at  the  South  would  have  absorbed  our  surplus  currency,  brought  down 
the  price  of  gold,  paved  the  way  for  a  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
and  lightened  the  burden  of  taxation  by  reducing  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt  But  the  evil  did  not  end  with  so  much.  It  spread  like 
fire  on  the  prairies.  It  disheartened  the  true,  encouraged  the  villain- 
ous, and  demoralized  the  wavering ;  until  now,  uncertainty  of  future 
prospects,  and  distrust  in  the  stability  even  of  a  republican  form  of 
government,  is  undermining  credit,  producing  stagnation  and  distress^ 
The  people  have  throughout  been  well-intentioned,  in  earnest  to  have 
matters  and  things  set  right,  and  with  buoyant  spirits  have  endured 
much,  constantly  expecting  their  fidelity  was  to  be  rewarded :  but 
having  watched  the.  proceedings  of  Congress  already  for  three  winters^ 
seeing  how  little  has  been  done,  how  much  remains  to  be  accomplished, 
hope  now  begins  to  fail  them,  and  in  desperation  they  are  ready  to 
support  any  measure  which  they  fancy  will  bring  them  relief 

Next  in  order  after  Andrew  Johnson,  the  crushing  burden  under 
which  we  labor,  is  the  depreciated  and  uncertain  condition  of  our 
currency.  For  the  fact,  that  gold  is  the  invariable  standard  and  aH 
other  measures  of  value  merely  relative,  is  a  truth  which  has  been  so 
frequently  reported,  that  I  am  surprised  to  find  more  intelligent  peo- 
ple are  not  aware  of  it    When  the  bulletins  say  that  gold  is  at  aj»e- 
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mium  of  one  hundred  and  forty,  they  really  mean  that  the  paper  dollar 
is  only  worth  seventy-two  cents.  And  the  thought  immediately  sug- 
gests itself,  *'  Here  are  things  calling  themselves  dollars,  each  of  which 
is  actually  only  the  fraction  of  a  dollar ;  here  is  an  error,  and  it  ought 
to  be  corrected  ;  here  is  an  enormous  lie  presented  daily  on  several 
million  bits  of  paper,  and  it  ought  to  be  eradicated."  Then  the  in- 
terrogation follows,  "  How  in  this  case  can  the  nominal  and  real  be 
made  to  coincide  ;  by  what  course  of  action  shall  we  be  able  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  greenbacks  equal  to  their  face  ? " 

There  are  two  methods,  and  two  only,  which  a  free  nation  may 
possibly  pursue  after  having  once  depreciated  the  standard  of  its  cur- 
rency.   The  issue  of  irredeemable  paper  may  be  continued  until  the 
gigantic  bubble  bursts  of  its  own  inflation ;  or  by  a  reverse  proce&s 
the  amount  in  circulation  may  be  reduced  until  scarcity  creates  addi- 
tional value.     No  middle  course  is  possible,  for  that  means  continued 
uncertainty,  and  the  business  world  of  its  own  free  will  never  long 
permits  uncertainity  to  continue.     Already  we  are  approaching  the 
crisis  in  this  respect ;  the  interests  of  trade  demand  a  settled  policy 
and  either  expansion  or  contraction  will  soon  be  determined  on.  Now 
the  first  of  these  methods  has  been  tried  again  and  again  in  the  last 
three  hundred  years,  and  the  result  of  its  experiment  is  a  matter  of 
history.     Activity  in  trade  is  followed  by  feverish  excitement  as  the 
expansion  increases,  and  finally  wild  stock  gambling  and  frantic  spec- 
ulation in  all  classes  of  commodities,  is  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  of 
national  bankruptcy,  and  utter  repudiation  of  both  private  and  public 
indebtedness.     But  the  second  method  is  simply  a  reclimbing  of  the 
mountain  from  which  we  have  already  part  way  descended,  —  as  se- 
vere and  laborious  a  process  as  the  first  steps  of  inflation  were  easy 
and  pleasant,  but  the  only  sure  and  safe  one.  At  the  present  moment 
resting,  as  we  do,  between  the  two,  half-way  upon  the  mountain's  side, 
beneath  us  the  tropical  luxury  of  inflation,  above  us  the  return  to 
sp)ecie  payments  over  a  rough  and  icy  path,  it  is  clear  to  see  in  which 
direction  the  inclination  of  the  people  will  be  likely  to  attract  them. 
However,  the  people  must  remember,  that  successive  inflations  are 
but  so  many  successive  downward  steps  over  ground  which  must  be 
finally  retraced ;  and  that  by  insisting  on  inflation  they  really  insist  on 
agg^vating  that  disease  which  it  is  their  wish  to  cure.* 

*  What  could  be  more  irrelevant  to  the  main  issues  of  this  question  than  the  ex- 
cited discussion  now  going  on  in  regard  to  liquidation  of  the  U.  S.  5-20  loan  ?  Why, 
—  there  are  fifteen  years  still  left  for  the  consideration  of  that  subject  I  And  if, 
before  fifteen  years  have  passed  a  return  to  specie  payments  has  not  been  effected, 
then  indeed  have  the  American  people  become  degenerate.    With  the  natioDal 
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Justice  alone  wQl  endure.  It  is  the  law  for  nations,  as  well  as  for 
individuals.  Every  additional  paper  dollar  authorized  to  be  issued  by 
Congress  is  a  theft  from  the  pockets  of  honest  men  for  the  benefit  of 
gamblers,  —  a  fraud  upon  the  whole  community.  Military  necessity 
made  virtuous  during  the  war  a  course  which  only  military  necessity 
could  excuse.  Inflation  was  then  our  sole  resource,-^- a  wholesale 
mortgaging  of  the  nation's  industry  for  no  one  knows  how  long ;  and 
now  we  are  suffering  the  disagreeable  penalties  which  inevitably  fol- 
low such  transgression  of  natural  law.  In  a  certain  sense  the  nation 
has  become  a  counterfeiter,  must  be  tried  and  sentenced  on  that 
charge,  and  serve  a  term  of  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  until  by  se- 
vere discipline  and  self-denial  its  former  integrity  of  character  is  re- 
gained. A  severe  discipline  indeed,  —  but  patient  industry  has  often 
before  worked  wonderftil  results.  Four  years  ago,  calculating  on  a 
basis  of  the  rapid  natural  increase  of  wealth  and  population  in  Amer- 
ica, it  would  not  have  been  hazardous  to  prophecy  that  under  a  wise 
and  virtuous  administration  the  country  might  regain  its  wonted  pros- 
perity before  another  presidential  election.  That  it  has  not  done  so^ 
that  the  country  is  to-day  worse  off  than  when  General  Lee  surren- 
dered to  our  armies,  is  unquestionably  owing  to  Andrew  Johnson,  and 
the  official  time-servers  at  Washington.  The  welfare  of  a  ^art  is  the 
welfare  of  the  whole ;  corruption  in  one  quarter  breeds  corruption 
universal ;  and  anarchy  at  the  South,  is  accompanied  by  stagnation 
at  the  North.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  was  the  price  we  paid 
for  the  sin  of  slavery,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  is  the  usuiy 
exacted  for  Johnson's  mal-ad ministration.  One  year  under  a  noble, 
high-minded  executive,  would  undoubtedly  restore  public  confidence, 
and  thereby  invigorate  trade,  more  than  all  the  amendments  to  tariff 
and  tax  bills  which  Congress  might  enact  in  a  century. 

Therefore  must  we  be  courageous,  and  endure  until  that  good  time 
comes.  Let  Anglo-Saxons  for  centuries  so  prosperous,  now  learn  to 
accept  with  cheerfulness  a  short  period  of  adversity.  The  soldiers  of 
the  republic  faced  death  imflinchingly  for  four  years  on  the  battle- 
field, and  are  they  now  to  turn  cowards  for  fear  of  heavy  taxes  at 
home  ?    When  at  last  we  have  established  justice  throughout  every 


credit  ranking  first  class  at  home  and  abroad,  and  our  finances  on  a  gold 
government  could  readily  negotiate  a  new  five  per  cent  loan,  and  on  such  tenns  as 
to  pay  off  the  5-2o's  as  fast  as  they  shall  become  due,  without  loss.  But  if  the 
whole  mass  of  twelve  hundred  millions  be  now  compulsorily  refunded  at  five  per 
cent,  the  result  must  be  an  annual  loss  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars  to  the  bond- 
holding  community.  Wholesale  robbery  I  And  yet  this  is  the  same  plan  lately 
reported  as  expedient  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate's  Finance  Committee. 
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State  in  the  Union,  and  erected  a  truly  republican  government  on 
the  ruins  of  that  which  the  slaveholders  destroyed,  then  all  other 
blessings  will  follow  in  their  proper  course.  Meanwhile,  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  guard  the  national  honor,  that  it  may  remain 
unsullied,  remembering,  upon  that  depends  the  national  credit,  and 
the  credit  and  honor  of  each  individual  voter  as  well*  Repudiation 
may  be  cheap  now,  but  it  will  be  very  costly  bye  and  bye,  as  the 
"  whirligig  of  time  brings  round  its  revenges."  All  contracts  ought  to 
be  faithfully  observed,  in  spirit  even  more  than  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  law.  And  especially  we  should  never  for  a  moment  lose  sight 
of  the  fact,  that  this  question  is  a  moral  question,  depends  upon 
moral  issues,  and  that  only  by  a  just  appreciation  of  its  moral  merits 
will  the  difficult  financial  problem,  now  before  the  country,  ever  be 
safely  and  fortunately  solved. 

Long-headed  politicians.  Butlers,  Pendletons,  and  Shermans,  argue 
very  plausibly  that  the  national  debt  may  be  paid  off,  trade  resusci- 
tated, and  the  whole  community  become  suddenly  prosperous,  by  a 
simple  application  of  addition  and  subtraction.  Never  did  marksmen 
shoot  wider  of  their  target.  Arithmetic  has  its  virtues,  but  they  are 
not  those  which  can  regulate  the  welfare  of  manldnd ;  gold  dollars 
and  paper  dollars  possess  their  respective  values,  but  such  are  merely 
as  a  drop  of  water  in  mid-ocean  compared  with  the  worth  of  those 
organic  principles  of  human  nature,  from  which  the  use  of  money  fol- 
lows as  one  out  of  a  thousand  results.  Annihilate  credit,  gentlemen, 
and  all  the  paper-mills  in  two  hemispheres  in  half  a  year  could  not 
turn  out  currency  enough  to  supply  its  place.  In  this  direction  lies 
our  peril.  Statistics  and  account  books  are  so  perplexing,  extant 
theories  on  this  subject  so  numerous  and  vague,  ignorance  in  regard 
to  it  is  so  prevalent,  that  the  people's  representatives  always  prefer- 
ing  to  believe  in  mathematical  accuracy  rather  than  the  mandates  of 
conscience  and  the  higher  law,  are  in  danger  of  missing  the  plain  and 
simple  truth,  while  they  tax  their  ingenuity  to  devise  some  mysterious 
formula  which  shall  prove  specific  for  all  financial  ills.  Moreover, 
the  excitable  multitude,  who  accept  dollars  and  cents  as  an  unlimited 

m  11  ■  -" 

*  The  entire  mass  of  government  bonds  are  nothing  else  but  a  vast  piece  of 
credit  Who  is  responsible  for  them,  what  actual  property  do  they  represent  ? 
Your  promise  to  pay,  fellow  citizens,  and  mine,  alone  are  responsible  1 

I  quote  from  the  State  Treasurer's  Report :  "  To-day  Massachusetts  five  per 
cent.'s  are  quoted  in  London  at  89  per  cent.,  while  the  U.  S.  10-40  bonds  stand  at 
72  per  cent." 

Both  classes  of  securities  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest.  The  reason  for  this 
wide  difference  is  that  Massachusetts  always  pays  as  agreed. 
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fact,  and  not  as  the  variable  measure  of  their  days'  labor,  will  prove, 
I  fear,  much  too  easily  influenced  by  the  arguments  of  those  who  de- 
sire inflation  for  the  advantage  of  their  own  mercenary  purposes. 
Taxation,  too,  is  likely  to  become  a  powerful  lever  in  the  hands 
of  unscrupulous  politicians.*  The  exemption  of  government  bonds 
creates  jealously  and  fermentation ;  which  it  is  very  easy  for  the  rant- 
ing demagogue  to  take  advantage  of,  and  stir  up  people  who  own  no 
property  into  antagonism  against  the  opposite  class.  Already  we 
have  heard  too  much  declamation  in  insinuating  terms  against  the 
''bloated  capitalists.''  The  idle,  vicious  loafers'  ballot  will  count  as 
much  as  that  of  the  mest  earnest,  most  truthful  man ;  and  what  is 
to  prevent  a  combination  of  loafers,  scheming  and  brainless,  genteel 
and  vulgar,  for  the  purpose  of  voting  money  out  of  their  rich  neigh- 
bors' pockets,  and  into  their  own  ?  Just  such  an  organized  cxnnbina- 
tion  has  long  governed  the  city  of  New  York,  and  yearly  levies  black- 
mail upon  the  honest  and  industrious.  Why  should  the  great  States 
of  Ohio,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  have  agreed  at  the  last  Novem- 
ber election  to  countenance,  and  even  endorse,  the  disgraceful  oflldal 
behavior  of  Andrew  Johnson  ?  The  national  honor  is  not  safe  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  would  do  that  ?  No ;  the  "  good  sense  of  the  cooh 
munity  "  must  be  educated  into  a  better  sense  before  it  is  permitted 
to  decide  once  for  all  on  this  important  question.  Then  again,  in 
times  of  business  depression,  it  is  most  difficult  for  those  who  depend 
for  their  income  on  the  activity  of  trade,  to  have  faith  in  the  ultimate 
good  of  a  condition  of  affairs  whereby  they  And  themselves  constantly 
losing  money,  instead  of  gaining  it  They  peruse  the  account  of  profit 
and  loss  with  solemn  faces,  while  the  heavy  balances  in  their  &vor, 
brought  about  by  expansion  during  the  war,  escape  their  memory ;  or 
are  only  recollected  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  unpropitious  present,  and 
not  as  in  any  manner  related  thereto.  They  do  not  readily  appreciate 
the  fact  that  this  very  season  of  distress  is  but  an  augury  and  fore- 
runner of  the  season  of  abundance  which  providence  has  in  store  for 
them.  Hence,  naturally,  they  are  dismayed,  and  know  not  which  way 
to  turn.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  too  long  a  continuance  in 
this  routine  of  ill  success  will  end  in  general  demoralization. 

How  to  guard  against  these  dangers  it  may  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine.   All  must  set  their  faces  to  the  storm,  and  march  unflinchingly 

*  Heavy  taxation  does  not  reduce  the  load,  but  only  changes  its  relations.  In 
the  case  of  whiskey  it  has  been  proved  that  trying  to  levy  an  inordinately  high  tax 
defeats  its  own  end.  No  doubt  our  taxes  ought  to  be  adjusted  in  consideratioii  of 
the  times.  Let  them  be  reduced  as  long  as  depression  continues,  and  a^gaiii  in- 
creased as  soon  as  our  finances  become  better  established. 
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onward.  But  there  is  one  danger  more  to  be  feared  than  any  I  have 
yet  mentioned.  I  notice  that  those  who  are  most  widely  known  for 
having  the  interests  of  humanity  at  heart,  those  who  make  politics  a 
science  not  a  trade,  philanthropists  and  philosophers,  are  saying  "  Fi- 
nance !  That  is  a  question  which  will  take  care  of  itsett"  Trae 
enough  ;  so  it  will,  if  it  be  let  alone  to  work  out  its  own  salvation— 
laisses  faire^  as  the  political  economists  have  it — never,  if  you  meddle 
and  trifle  with  it,  as  cunning  lawyers  are  doing  at  Washington.  I 
claim  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  our  noblest  minded  men  to  give  this 
subject  their  most  thoughtful,  most  earnest  consideration.  F. 


MORAL  CAUSES  OF  MATERIAL  PROSPERnT. 
11. 

THE  Talmud  places  in  the  categoi;  as  worldly  pests,  the  gossip- 
ing woman,  and  the  virgin  who  wastes  her  time  in  prayer  I 
There  is  philosophy  in  this.  True  prayer  is  work,  which  is  unseliish. 
The  criminal  in  jail  or  the  recluse  in  the  convent  or  monastery,  neither 
benefit  the  world  by  their  example  and  self-support,  nor  help  to  circu- 
late money,  which  is  the  great  lever  of  all  prosperity.  The  great 
Teacher  did  not  so  severely  denounce  the  priest  on  account  of  his 
mode  of  belief  or  worship,  as  because  he  made  himself  a  burden  to 
the  people,  and  a  creator  of  pauperism — living  upon  them  and  im- 
poverishing their  li:de  ones.  He  preached  not  to  the  rich,  who  had 
the  means  of  reading  and  study,  but  he  visited  and  frequented  the 
poor  who,  mentally  and  bodily  sick  from  distress  produced  by  unfair 
laws  and  usages,  had  "great  need  of  the  physician."  And  to  cure 
these  oppressed  ones,  we  find  that,  under  instruction,  the  earliest 
Christians  attempted  to  carry  out  a  system  of  community  of  goods 
and  fraternity  of  acts.  Such  an  effort  could  not  be  understood  at 
that  time.  Under  Roman  rule  no  one  was  prescribed  for  religious 
belief ;  but  when  the  fanaticism  of  the  new  sect  went  beyond  mere  be- 
lievings  into  the  realms  of  trade  and  class  interests,  and  seemed  to 
threaten  the  "  very  foundations  of  society,"  the  pro.slavery  thought 
and  habit  of  the  world  turned  against  it  with  a  violence  that  knew  no 
compassion. 

How  far  the  blood  of  the  martyr  may  be  considered  the  seed  of  the 
church  is  an  open  question.  The  effort  to  lay  more  sure  foundations 
for  Society  was  clearly  rooted  out  with  fire  and  sword,  and  it  is  only 
now  at  this  late  day  that  the  trading  and  other  privileged  classea 
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gin  to  comprehend  a  little  that  the  prosperity  of  the  people  b  die  real 
secret  of  national  wealth.  The  more  men  labor  together  for  the  com- 
mon good,  the  more  stability  must  be  given  to  property.  It  is  not  an 
impossible  division  of  wealth,  where  nothing  is  equal ;  but  the  giving 
every  body  an  earnest  and  fair  opportunity  to  make  a  living.  This 
"  new  way  of  life  "  has  been  hard  to  find  by  reason  simply  of  the  in- 
tense selfishness,  and  therefore  ignorance,  of  the  controlling  classes. 

Out  of  this  turmoil  of  social  struggles  arose  the  new  church,  modi- 
fied to  suit  the  prevailing  habits  and  necessities.  Associated  efforts—^ 
cooperation,  now  somewhat  understood,  were  thought  to  be  destruc- 
tive to  the  business  interests  of  the  world.  The  idea  of  a  State  was 
not  much  beyond  that  of  the  old  Prankish  Bishop,  "  The  clergy  who 
pray,  and  the  nobles  who  fight."  The  people,  whom  we  recognize 
as  the  foundation  of  all  wealth  by  their  labor,  and  through  their  wages 
the  really  great  circulators  of  money,  the  mediimi  of  endless  business 
transactions  or  exchanges,  had  at  that  time  no  place  in  a  State  better 
than  beggary,  rags,  dirt,  starvation  and  contempt. 

The  question  of  labor  in  a  more  profitable  direction,  morally  and 
materially,  for  rich  and  poor,  started  thus  early,  was  still  less  imder- 
stood  by  the  Barbarian.  Superstitious,  yet  overbearing,  he  divided 
honors  with  the  church,  introduced  the  new  idea  of  converting  tribes 
and  nations  to  Christianity  by  the  sword,  and  by  this  "infidelity" 
manifested  more  inconsistency  and  cruelty  in  persecution  than  even 
the  Moslem.  These  were  the  "  Dark  Ages."  There  was  little  busi- 
ness enterprise,  only  "  praying  and  fighting."  There  was  no  wealth, 
in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term,  out  of  Italy.  Nobles  had 
possessions  and  power ;  merchants  traded  a  little,  and  Jews  trafiScked 
and  loaned  money.  A  cent  would  go  as  far  as  a  dollar  now.  There 
was  scarcely  any  currency  to  be  procured.  Men  hoarded  or  buried 
what  they  had  by  great  effort  and  risk  acquired.  To  support  servants 
and  armed  retainers,  the  nobles  plundered  and  exacted  tolls  from 
travellers  on  rivers  and  roads.  The  end  of  the  last  century  witnessed 
yet  a  few  cases  of  highway  robbery  by  these  "gentlemen  ; "  and  tolls 
and  taxes  damaging  to  trade  are  still  levied  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 
It  was  perilous  in  those  chivalric  times  to  leave  home,  and  few  ven- 
tured away  unless  in  company  with  some  force  on  a  raid  or  feud  of 
violence.  Of  honor  there  was  none  beyond  fighting  and  assassina- 
tion for  the  most  childish  fancies.  "  Gentlemen  "  rarely  kept  ^th 
with  each  other,  and  never  with  persons  of  an  inferior  class. 

Even  the  clergy  was  too  ignorant  as  a  body  to  comprehend  the  true 
value  of  the  working  population.  On  this  account  they  the  more 
easily  acquired  the  aristocratic  habit  of  levying  tithes,  &c.,  whereby 
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to  live  like  "gentlemen,"  forgetting  the  example  of  their  predecessors. 
They  had  not  imagined,  although  they  had  the  conduct  of  the  earliest 
Christians  before  them,  that  for  every  non-producer  of  wealth,  whether 
male  or  female,  there  roust  be  many  counterparts  of  poverty  and  mis- 
ery which  no  charity  can  reach,  nor  police  system  cure. 

When  lately,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  vis- 
ited Paris,  there  was  nothing  among  the  marvels  of  that  great  city 
which  so  surprised  them,  as  the  first  view  they  had  of  a  French  crowd 
on  the  Sunday  immediataiy  following  their  arrival  The  Emperor 
drew  the  attention  of  the  King  to  the  fact  that  the  great  multitude 
was  well  dressed,  each  man  in  good  cloth,  and  every  one  seemed  to 
have  "a  gold  watch  and  chain."  Accustomed  to  populations  of  op- 
pressed and  pauperized  peasantry  and  artisans,  whose  wretchedness 
displays  itself  to  eyes  and  senses,  he  could  not  suppress  his  astonish- 
ment and  enjoyment  of  the  novel  spectacle. 

East  of  the  Rhine, —  and  the  farther  East  and  South  the  worse  it  is, 
—  the  aspect  of  a  crowd  tells  the  story  of  feudal  laws  and  habits  clear 
enough.  England,  notwithstanding  her  gigantic  commercial  and  man- 
ufacturing prosperity, — notwithstanding  her  having  drained  the  Indies 
for  a  century  past  of  all  their  surplus  wealth,  —  notwithstanding  the 
immense  fortunes  thus  accumulated,  —  possesses  millions  of  landless 
and  bewared  people,  a  vast  multitude  of  whom  receive  a  bribe  in 
parish  relief  in  addition  to  wages,  to  enable  them  to  live.  What  a  sad 
commentary  on  feudal  laws  I 

In  France  and  Belgium  and  in  Prussia,  west  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Revolution  of  1789,  cleared  away  the  whole  barbarous  feudal  system 
and  threw  the  land  into  the  market  like  any  other  commodity.  The 
French  Kings  heretofore  held  about  one  third  of  the  land,  the  aris- 
tocracy another  third,  and  the  church  the  remainder.  The  people 
"  were  not  in  the  State."  Now  there  are  more  than  thirteen  millions 
of  owners  of  the  soil,  and  from  1S28  to  1850  the  wealth  of  France 
had  increased,  according  to  one  writer,  about  eight  fold  1 

The  effect  of  the  system  on  the  morals  of  the  nation  has  been  exr 
traordinary — out  of  Paris  and  the  seaports,  prostitution  has  almost 
disappeared.  In  those  places  the  "  majority  are  foreign  women,  with 
a  minority  of  very  ignorant  French  women."  Police  returns  show 
equally  favorable  results  in  regard  to  their  number  relative  to  popu- 
lation, and  their  general  conduct  is  well  behaved,  compared  with  fe- 
male degradation  in  feuda!  countries. 

Another  item  of  interest,  as  showing  the  moral  result  of  improved 
material  condidons,  was  given  by  a  British  writer  some  twenty  years 
ago.     He  says ;  "  There  is  in  France  a  yearly  average  of  seventytwo 
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hundred  persons  accused  of  crime  before  the  Assize  Courts,  and 
eighteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  tried  before  the  Correctional 
Police.  To  accomplish  this  result  the  Magisterial  body  b  immensei 
and  the  Gens  d'arms  in  the  Departments  alone  amount  to  no  less 
than  fifteen  thousand." 

'' England  with  a  smaller  population  has -four  times  as  many  per- 
sons  accused  and  three  and  a  half  times  as  many  condemnations ; 
but  she  has  a  much  less  extensive  Judicial  body." 

The  division  of  the  soil  enables  every  msn  to  support  himself  com- 
fortably and  ask  a  sufficient  price  for  his  labor  —  that  price  being  de* 
pendent  on  the  abundance  of,  and  the  cost  in  rearing  provisioi^ 
Almost  every  workman  even  in  Paris  owns  a  piece  of  land  ;  and  the 
immense  ownership  leads  to  a  vast  migration  to  and  from  cities  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done.  No  people  live  better. 
What  adds  to  the  importance  of  the  French  home  market  b  the  fiurt 
that  women  generally  are  brought  up  to  do  something  for  a  livelihood. 
And  thus,  as  so  many  millions  of  men  and  women  are  able  throng 
their  earnings  to  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  mass  of  busi- 
ness created  by  the  rapid  circulation  of  money,  and  the  multitude  of 
exchanges  which  each  piece  of  coin  may  make  even  in  a  week,  causes 
so  large  a  demand,  that  France  shows  a  revenue  as  laige  as  that  of 
England,  and  displays  on  every  emergency  an  internal  fierce  and 
power  quite  unsurpassed  in  the  old  world. 

The  progress  of  ideas  inculcated  by  the  study  of  Roman  law,  and 
the  experience  of  travellers  who  had  visited  Italy  to  complete  thdr 
studies,  led  the  Northern  nations  gradually  to  reason  in  favor  of  hu- 
man rights,  and  taught  them  to  struggle  for  independence.  These 
found  expression  first  in  movements  for  Church  reform,  which  culmi- 
nated in  a  few  centuries  in  the  Reformation  ;  and  secondly  in  move- 
ments in  favor  of  social  and  political  reforms,  which  are  still  making 
steady,  but  irregular  steps  in  various  nations,  according  to  opportunity 
and  capacity.  Every  step  in  freeing  labor  from  the  exactions  of  bo- 
bles  and  churchmen  has  invariably  been  accompanied  by  a  cones- 
ponding  material  prosperity.  Wherever  the  feudal  power  triumphed 
as  in  Spain,  Italy,  Bohemia,  &c.,  there  has  been  little  business  life* 

Buckle  says  :  *'  Indeed  the  extent  to  which  the  governing  classes 
have  interfered,  and  the  mischief  which  that  iftterference  has  pfo- 
duced,  are  so  remarkable  as  to  make  thoughtful  men  wonder  how 
civilization   could  advance  in  the  face  of  such  repeated  obstacles. 

Even  in  England there  has  been  inflicted  an  amount  of  evfl 

which  is  sufficiently  serious  to  form  a  melancholy  chapter  in  the  Ut- 
tory  of  the  human  mind." 
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England  by  her  insular  position  has  escaped  to  some  extent  the 
burden  of  military  organization  imposed  by  the  antagonistic  fears  and 
jealousies  of  continental  Princes ;  and  thus  her  government  has  been 
forced  to  adopt  a  policy  of  dependence  on  "  public  opinion."  This 
"  public  opinion  "  is  however  only  the  opinion  of  the  aristocratic  par- 
ties who  struggle  for  power,  and  who  use  the  Press  to  fight  their  petty 
interests.  The  English  people  are  really  not  considered  in  that 
"  State  ; "  yet  view  with  a  sort  of  pride  the  success  of  one  lordly  party 
or  another,  as  if  they  had  a  real,  beneficial  interest  in  the  struggle. 

When  fierce  persecutions  drove  the  Reformers  out  of  the  continen- 
tal States,  England  firom  her  insular  position  and  fortunate  adoption, 
through  Henry  VIII's  pranks,  of  the  progressive  view,  became  their 
best  natural  place  of  refuge.  And  as  these  thinkers  happened  to  be 
among  the  most  industrious  and  intelligent  of  foreign  artizans  and 
mechanics,  they  gradually  built  up  those  great  industries  which  have 
made  England  for  a  time  the  wonder  of  the  world.  But  England 
after  all  has  been  only  a  stepping-stone  to  a  greater  Empire.  The 
same  untiring,  progressive  spirit  which  on  the  Mediterranean  culmi- 
nated in  the  Roman,  and  which  the  study  of  Roman  law  had  stirred 
up  afresh,  in  the  middle  ages,  now  sought  more  liberal  fields  of 
thought  and  action  in  the  new  world  of  America. 

Governments  being  the  products  of  the  struggles  of  the  wildest  bar- 
barians for  personal  preeminence  and  advantages,  have  never  been 
modified  in  their  aggressive  nature  but  through  the  action  of  oudaws 
and  Reformers.  The  earliest  Republics  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
of  this  character.  They  naturally  introduced  laws  and  usages  suited 
to  the  personal  independence  they  sought.  If  the  new  governments 
became  oppressive,  the  very  physical  character  of  the  Mediterranean, 
its  numerous  islands,  its  rocks,  its  fastnesses  offered  places  of  refuge 
for  new  colonies. 

Authority,  wealth,  power,  lead  to  pride,  and  pride,  being  selfishness, 
is  the  natural  crater  of  all  political  and  social  evils.  To  maintain 
peace  among  an  oppressed  and  defrauded  people  has  been  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  Statesman.  To  aid  him  in  his  desperate  efforts  no 
more  potent  drug  could  be  found  than  the  unchristian  teaching  of  the 
priesthood,  who,  with  the  noble,  practically  hated  the  "  horrid  vulgar," 
as  Virgil  calls  the  people. 

The  inspired  teacher  however  went  to  the  source  of  the  difficulty  at 
once,  and  recommended  associated  effort,  —  a  new  way  of  life,  —  by 
which  alone  can  peace  come  to  rich  and  poor :  —  never  without  it 
The  history  of  the  old  world  and  the  new,  in  its  late  civil  war,  is 
proof  of  the  fact    But  socialism,  as  generally  understood,  is  an  im- 
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possibility.  A  fraternal  organization  of  capital  and  labor  cannot 
grow  up  by  believing  in  it.  It  must  come  through  the  slow  process  of 
that  very  selfishness  which  so  bitterly  opposed  it  under  Tiberias  and 
Nero.  As  men  civilize,  they  learn  to  associate  together  —  they  con- 
gregate in  towns  and  villages,  and  gradually  they  learn  that  their  com- 
bined action  as  companies,  increases  their  power  and  activity,  and 
doubles  their  resources — just  as  a  disciplined  army  is  superior  to  a 
promiscuous  mob. 

The  "  written  reason  "  of  Roman  law,  as  the  victims  of  feudalism 
called  it,  had  been  formed  gradually  through  the  experiences  of  the 
Mediterranean  people  in  its  progressive  march  Westward  from  Tyre 
to  Rome.  To  be  a  Freedman  was  the  yearning  impulse  of  eveiy  col- 
onizer ;  but  the  curse  of  Slavery  still  followed  in  his  track,  and  by  its 
contact  demoralized  him,  and  by  legalized  pauperism  deprived  him 
of  sufficient  purchasers  in  the  market  to  keep  him  from  starving,  and 
ultimately  compelled  him  to  sell  himself  to  his  creditor. 

In  the  conflict  of  antagonisms  bred  of  this  desperate  struggle  for 
individual  independence,  grew  up  great  thinkers  and  acute  lawyers  to 
defend  the  right  and  to  attack  the  right  Here  and  there  appeared 
great  legislators,  like  Lycurgus  and  Justitian,  and  great  orators,  like 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  A  multitude  of  others  unknown  to  fame 
have  done  their  part  in  the  great  work.  But  no  law,  however  perfect, 
however  admirable,  could  cure  bad  habits  which  the  Religious  Teach- 
ers of  the  age  had  taught  as  approved  by  tradition  and  sacred  record 
Nothing  but  Revolution  can  cure  clerical  errors  and  corruptions 
Hence  the  poison  of  slaver}%  by  simply  concentrating  the  national 
product  of  labor  ever  again  and  again  in  each  successive  nation  into 
the  hands  of  the  few  who  have  the  opportunity,  diminished  the  actual 
amount  of  wealth,  which  only  seemed,  by  the  vastness  of  some  of  the 
personal  fortunes,  to  have  increased. 

While  a  few  thousand  Romans  revelled  in  a  luxury  they  vainly  tried 
to  enjoy,  the  millions  were  growing  poorer  and  more  difficult  to  man- 
age. The  "  decline  and  fall "  came  inevitably ;  but,  as  already  ob- 
served, it  is  a  shallow  view  of  the  case  to  attribute  this  political  and 
social  exhaustion  to  the  enervation  produced  by  luxury.  Could  the 
people  have  been  free,  and  thereby  able  to  control  their  own  labor, 
their  demands  on  the  markets  would  have  been  enormous,  and  the 
general  prosperity  always  increasing  —  the  result  of  which  would 
have  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  rich  and  well  to  do^ 
a  control  of  their  moral  conduct  by  the  simple,  practical,  honest 
lives  of  the  people,  and  an  absorption  into  the  ranks  of  industry  of  that 
idle,  rowdy  element  of  viciousness,  gambling  and  riot  which  b  created 
by  every  pro-slavery  system. 
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'The  Romans,"  says  a  French  writer,  Reveille  Parise,  "surpassed 

other  people  in  virtues  and  vices,  in  grandeur  and  in  baseness." 
t  us  not  imitate  them  by  clinging  to  habits  and  usages  consecrated 
time,  and  too  often  piously  instilled  into  us ;  but  endeavor  to  rid 
-selves  of  that  remnant  of  feudal  laws  and  customs  which  has  so 
g  perverted  the  nobler  principles  of  Roman  law.  We  need  it  to 
ar  our  law-practice  of  its  demoralizing  practices.     To  this  point, 

remarks  of  an  English  Judge,  quoted  by  Blackwood  in  an  article 
lur  only  danger  in  India,"  is  very  applicable.  "A  learned  Judge 
>as5ingjudgnient  lately,  declared  that  all  lawyers  must  feel  ashamed 
the  number  of  conflicting  decisions  bearing  on  the  case  before  him, 
len  a  class  of  men  devote  their  attention  to  a  particular  branch 
physical  or  social  science,  they  feel  that  it  is  not  creditable  for  the 
ilic  at  large  to  see  that  there  are  wide  differences  of  opinion  among 
m,  as  to  ihe  results  of  their  study  or  experience.  If  two  of  the  In- 
ited  lay  down  diametrically  opposite  opinions,  some  of  them  at 
St  must  be  wrong,  and  the  uninitiated  murmur  that  some  of  these 
e  men  are  no  better  than  their  fellows ;  for  the  most  ignorant  indi- 
ual  generally  knows  sufQcient  to  be  able  to  give  a  wrong  opinion 
)n  any  subject." 

rhis  bad  practice  is  clearly  a  case  of  misdirected  labor.  There 
st  be  confusion  in  the  ideas,  produced  by  the  clashing  of  the  prin- 
les  laid  down  ;  and  a  perversion  of  Ihe  morale,  produced  by  the 
gcnces  of  money-making.  The  Judges  who  pervert  justice  ;  the 
ies  who  confirm  the  wrong ;  the  magistrate  who  screens  the  rogues, 
■e  before  them  the  advocate  who  defends  or  accuses,  and  who  in 

anxiety  to  gain  his  case  becomes  more  earnest  in  it  than  the  lid- 
its.  By  his  arts,  witnesses  sometimes  disappear,  dates  are  changed, 
id-writings  are  imitated,  facts  confidently  misstated,  forgeries  per* 
rated,  false  witnesses  instructed,  honesty  and  virtue  infamously  as- 
led,  and  villains  preached  up  as  models  of  Chrbtian  life  and  good- 
s !  Who  can  praise  the  eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes  when  this  is 
accompaniment  ? 

}ut  man  must  live  by  his  profession  I  Then  why  not  limit  the  pro- 
iion  so  that  men  may  not  work  so  hard  in  the  track  of  ruin  ?  How 
cb  talent  wasted,  how  much  energy  bestowed,  to  wrest  a  few  dol- 
[  from  one  to  give  to  another!  Talent,  energy, which  if  devoted 
iie  conquest  jof  nature,  to  the  grand  aim  of  discovering  ber  secrets 
1  utilizing  her  endless  products,  would  add  enormously  to  human 
ilth  and  human  tranquility  and  happrc^^. 

is  in  all  pro-slavery  countries,  there  is  a  v:ist  nambcr  of  trtxtatn, 
0  for  want  of  the  money  cltculaiion  *  hich  corks  front  w^fm,  c 

find  employment — so  among  the   k'^m.irs  the  (  ""^ 
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into  remunerative  occupations  and  professions  was  enormous ;  and 
every  art  that  desperate  ingenuity  could  devise  to  create  and  prolong 
litigation,  protract  sickness,  and  indrease  the  expense  of  religious  du- 
ties, in  order  to  make  money  out  of  the  already  overburdened,  was 
used  to  perfect  the  machinery  of  robbery  under  legal  and  moral  ap- 
pearances. Hence  "  to  take  sides  "  in  Law,  that  curse  which  fans  the 
flames  of  litigation,  and  makes  the  lawyer  more  interested  and  bitter 
than  the  clients,  is  disastrous  to  Justice  and  Law.  To  verify  the  fact 
at  once  and  impose  the  penalty,  as  mild  as  possible,  but  invariably, 
is  the  only  way  to  make  Law  respected.  But  the  perfected  rascality 
of  practice  rendered  the  admirable  principles  of  Roman  Law  as  inef- 
fectual as  feudal  law,  which  denied  to  the  poor  any  position  in  the 
State  "  any  rich  man  or  knave  need  respect,** 

If  in  one  of  our  Departments,  where  questions  involving  millions 
of  money  are  put  through  by  a  few  clerks  with  the  ease  and  simplicity 
of  ordinary  business  —  little  points  of  law  being  referred  to  a  comp^ 
tent  law  clerk  for  decision  —  if  such  cases  went  into  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice, with  traders  in  law  practice  contending  for  the  proceeds,  bow 
soon  would  they  be  decided  ?  The  small  amount  compared  to  this, 
yearly  involved  in  litigation,  and  awaidng  the  contradictory  dedsioDS 
of  Lawyers,  is  nevertheless  a  source  of  oppression,  mental  distress 
and  slavery,  that  has  its  double  effect  in  paralyzing  the  business  of 
the  litigants  and  wasting  the  energies  of  talented  men. 

The  Church  in  its  zeal  for  habits  older  than  Christianity,  has 
thwarted  industry  immensely  and  rendered  pauperism  perpetual 
Unknowingly,  and  with  zeal  wrongly  trained,  it  has  erred,  and  strug- 
gled nobly,  preached  and  prayed  to  succor  the  poor  and  relieve  the 
distress  thus  created.  It  has  made  itself  a  grand  institution  of  Char- 
ity, and  with  tears  of  sorrow  for  suffering,  appeals  incessantly  for  aid 
which  in  the  forms  of  alms  is  almost  as  useless  as  it  really  is  in£^ 
mous. 

Bishop  Watson  says :  '*  By  Christianity  I  mean,  not  that  a  man 
should  pass  his  life  in  theological  controversy  or  perplex  himself  in 
estimating  the  worth  of  the  several  systems  of  faith  with  which  the 
Christian  world  has  unhappily  been  perplexed,  but  that  he  should  be 
habituated  to  consider  the  Gospel  as  containing  a  rule  of  life,"  && 
"  Each  Church  is  apt  to  impute  not  only  error,  but  crime,  to  every 
other  Church.  This  injustice  I  think  extremely  wrong.  It  is  judging 
another  man's  servant.  It  is  assuming  dominion  over  other  men*s 
faith.  It  is  presuming  we  are  rendering  God's  service,  when  it  may 
be  that  we  are  merely  supporting  our  own  prejudices,  flattering  our 
own  self-sufl5ciency,  and  paying  homage  to  our  intellectual  pride." 

Charles  L.  Alexander. 


BIBLE    TEXTS. 

WEBSTER  gives  the  definition  of  Texty  as   a  "discourse  or 
composition  on  which  a  note  or  commentary  is  written." 

We  can  all  of  us  remember  how  much  importance  used  to  be  at- 
tached to  texts  ;  —  how  our  juvenile  memories  were  taxed  to  retain 
each  particular  one ;  how  the  fly-leaves  of  the  hymn  and  prayer  books 
of  the  pews  were  etched  over  with  memorandum  of  chapter  and  verse, 
thus  aiding  to  establish  it  well  in  the  memory,  and  securing  to  the 
attentive  child  the  reward  of  parental  praise,  caress,  or  confects,  on 
return  home.  That  was  about  all  there  was  of  sermons  in  those  days, 
that  the  youth,  and  propably  nine  tenths  of  the  adults,  could  under- 
stand, —  but  it  was  enough.  John  and  George  were  attentive,  and 
**  growing  in  grace,"  and  the  elder  heads  had,  long  before,  reached  the 
acme  of  terrestrial  bliss,  in  the  discovery  that  they  were  of  the  ekct^ 
and  so  snoozed  away,  while  the  ardent  divine  shovelled  up  the  coals 
that  were  torturing,  never  consuming,  the  poor  fallen-from-grace  vic- 
tims, in  the  murky  and  sulphurous  regions  of  Tartarus. 

Bible  texts  are  not  always  used  2iS  authority — sometimes,  merely 
as  a  "peg  to  hang  aome  ideas  upon,"  but  among  all  evangelical 
sects,  they  are  not  only  authority,  but  regarded  as  inspired  utterances, 
and  so  j&e  all-important,  have  an  awful  significance,  and  give  a  char- 
acter, dignity  and  solemnity  to  the  discourse,  that  otherwise  could  not 
be  obtained. 

Who  ever  questioned,  in  former  years,  the  propriety,  nay,  necessity 
of  mantling  a  religious  discourse  with  a  Scripture  heading  ?  True,  it 
was  often  the  case,  that  the  sermon  had  no  sort  of  relevancy  to  the 
text ;  but  that  made  no  essential  difference ;  for  any  one  who 
could  n't  see  it,  and  avowed  it,  was  quickly  set  down  as  a  dolt,  and 
thereupon,  felt  quite  willing  to  hold  his  peace,  if  he  would  stand  well 
with  the  "  brethren." 

Forty  years  have  been  marked  up  in  the  calendar  of  Time,  since 
those  "  good  old  days,"  and  some  of  us,  who  believe  in  progress,  are 
becoming  a  little  restive,  and  looking,  rather  anxiously,  for  reforms  in 
in  different  directions,  and  begin  to  demand  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  certain  customs  and  forms,  and  venture  in  a  delicate  or  half  timid 
way,  to  question  the  propriety  of  continuing  a  practice  that  has  only 
custom  for  its  warrant,  and  peculiarly  belongs  to  fossil  organizations, 
the  relics  of  bigotry,  bibliolatry,  and  superstition. 

With  religious  sects  who  affect  to  believe  in  an  "  infallible  record," 
there  is  a  seeming  propriety  in  using  it  very  freely ;  but  with  those 
who  attach  no  sucl)  significance  to  the  Bible, — ^but  regard  it  as  simply 
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the  work  of  human  hands,  composed  of  much  that  is  decidedly  good 
and  profitable,  a  good  deal  of  no  importance,  but  only  fable  and  ex- 
travagant nonsense,  and  much  that  is  decidedly  vulgar  and  perni- 
cious, with  misrepresentations  of  the  character  of  God,  who  is  charged 
with  atrocities  that  even  the  most  cowardly  and  credulous  cannot 
quite  accept,  and  those  daring  to  think  repudiate  at  the  cost  of  a 
forfeiture  of  church  and  social  position,  and  even  domestic  comfort, — it 
seems  as  though  they  should  utier  their  disapprobation  of  the  custom, 
and  permit  it  to  remain  where  it  legitimately  belongs,  until  the  grow- 
ing intelligence  and  good  sense  of  society  shall  strangle  it  out  of  use. 

I  do  not  question  the  propriety  of  using  any  sentence  of  truth  wher- 
•ever  it  may  be  found,  whether  in  the  records  of  the  Brahminical  sages, 
the  Chinese  philosophers,  Hebrew  oracles,  German  Rationalists,  or 
sixteenth  to  nineteenth  century  thinkers  and  reformers ;  but  I  do  ob- 
ject to  entirely  ignoring  all  but  one  class  of  authority,  and  that,  to 
me,  the  very  most  unreliable,  ambiguous,  and  mythical  of  all. 

Are  Socrates,  Plato,  Epictetus,  the  imperial  and  incomparable  Aris- 
totle, and  the  other  worthies  and  wonders^  whose  counsels,  religion, 
and  maxims  built  up  and  maintained  for  more  than  a  thousand  years 
a  government  and  a  civilization,  that  in  laws,  morals,  intellectual  and 
art  culture,  and  many  other  particulars,  to  this  day,  challenge  the  ad- 
miration and  excite  the  ambition  and  emulation  of  the  civilized 
world :  are  these  matchless  intellects, —  these  God  Mm^  with  all  their 
exemplary  virtues,  their  codes  of  ethics,  unflinching  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple, these  self-sacrificing  torture-and-death-defying  reformers,  repre- 
sented in  their  wonderful  utterances,  —  to  be  closeted  in  the  dusty  al- 
coves of  college  libraries,  as  antiquarian  relics,  —  laid  aside,  —  for  the 
more  recent  philosophy  of  Jesus  and  the  theological  teachings  of  Paul 
and  his  superstitious  compeers  ? 

Because  Jesus  and  other  men  of  that  age  reasserted  certain  great 
moral  and  religious  axioms,  —  promulgated  in  long  ages  before,  in 
every  variety  of  form,  by  Persian,  Chinese,  Brahmin,  and  Egyptian 
sages  and  philosophers,  but  in  his  day  were  represented  in  Metaphor, 
clothed  with  figures  or  encumbered  with  parables,  susceptible  of 
countless  interpretations  and  constructions,  many  of  them  asserting 
what  human  reason,  with  the  light  of  science  to-day,  determines  are 
doctrines,  falsifying  the  facts  of  nature,  and  outraging  the  character  of 
the  Almighty,  —  are  we  to  imitate  the  orthodox  sects,  and  persbt  in 
perpetrating  a  great  injustice  to  the  memory  of  those  whom  Jesus  fol- 
lowed, and  the  long  roll  of  reformers  since  •*—  many  of  whom  suffered 
much  longer  equally  excruciating  agonies,  because  of  their  advocacy 
pf  the  moral  ai^d  spiritu^  doctrines  they  promulgated  or  advocated? 


WAYFARE. 

FALLING  as  rain  drops  clear  and  round 
Through  spaces  wide  our  years  descend. 
To  rise  in  after-skies  of  thought 
As  prismic  hues  in  sunlight  blend. 
Being  counts  but  in  other's  joy ; 
Self-seeking  we  ourselves  destroy; 
Saving  ourselves  is  vain  device, 
We  lose  it  if  we  seek  our  price. 

For  in  the  highest  height  of  life, 
The  outward  and  the  seen  above, 
Need  is  not  known  of  man  or  time 
To  round  the  perfectness  of  Love. 
'Tis  one  with  Nature  all  in  all 
To  be  or  not,  to  rise  or  fall 
Ourselves,  but  weightless  motes  at  most 
In  the  illimitable  lost 

Yet  being,  given,  we  are  held 

Nor  to,  or  from,  but  as  we  learn; 

And  trial  gives  the  even  mean 

Of  have  and  lack  or  cold  or  bum. 

The  balance  found,  our  course  is  straight; 

To  measure  held  or  soon  or  late 

By  sateless  must,  that  leads  aright 

Hov/  much  so  ere  it  mocks  our  sight 

Nor  do  our  fretted  days  appear 
In  detail  in  the  book  of  light ; 
Well  to  be,  if  the  balance  struck 
Bespeak  us  clearly  for  the  right 
Counting  measure  of  instant  years 
Our  scores  are  but  a  paltry  boast ; 
We  well  and  longest  live  who  deem 
Helping  others  helps  us  tlie  most 

Serve  not  the  past  or  future  wait; 
The  only  real  thing  is  now ; 
Its  meed  allotted  to  us  well, 
With  data  clear  for  why  and  how ; 
So  for  light  and  peace  to  span. 
Striving  we  answer  Nature's  plan, 
And  called  to  whence  we  were,  we  move 
Ever  upward  through  planes  of  love* 

G.  E.  Embrt. 
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LETTER  TO  A  CONGREGATIONALIST. 

Dear  H. —  I  was  much  saddened  to-day  by  the  receipt  of  your 
letter.  I  was  sad  to  think  how  far  apart  we  were.  Locally,  it  is  only 
a  few  hundred  miles  which  may  be  passed  over  in  three  or  four  days ; 
but  spiritually  how  much  greater  the  distance.  Twelve  years  ago,  I 
stood  where  you  stand  now — then  I  rejected  your  creed  —  ever  since, 
we  have  been  increasing  the  distance  between  us. 

It  is  not  that  I  have  less  religion  than  you,  neither  do  I  claim  that 
mine  is  all  true  and  yours  is  false.  We  are  both  of  us  religious  in 
our  natures.  We  both  have  that  reverence  for  the  mighty  unseen 
which  is  characteristic  of  religious  minds ;  but  in  our  theologies  we 
are  far  asunder.  You  have  accepted  the  definition  of  God  as  laid 
down  in  the  Bible  and  interpreted  by  a  certain  class  of  expounders. 
I  have  found  that  definition  grossly  insufficient,  and  have  placed  my 
reliance  on  the  word  of  God  as  found  in  the  teachings  of  reason  and 
nature.  With  you,  the  word  of  God  consbts  of  the  paragraphs  of  a 
book  which  you  claim  to  be  absolutely  true  and  consistent  with  itself 
To  me  those  paragraphs  are  inconsistent  and  contradictory  among 
themselves,  as  well  as  with  the  acknowledged  truths  of  science. 

Starting  from  such  different  premises,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  find 
ourselves  pursuing  different  paths,  and  arriving  at  different  conclu- 
sions. It  is  no  wonder  that  you  should  glory  in  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian, or  that  I  should  resist  all  attempts  to  limit  the  freedom  of  my 
speculations  by  assigning  me  to  any  class  of  creed-professors.  To 
me,  the  word  of  God  is  the  Universe  and  all  that  it  contains.  I 
see  him  in  the  growth  of  plants,  in  the  affinities  of  substances,  in 
history,  in  philosophy,  in  all  arts,  in  all  sciences  and  in  man  himself. 
But,  most  of  all,  I  recognize  the  indwelling  God  binding  me  to  all 
this  universe,  extending  my  relations  to  it  day  by  day  and  hour  by 
hour, —  placing  me  in  new  combinations,  teaching  me  the  properties 
of  substances  through  which  I  may  act  upon  them,  enabling  me  to 
discard  that  which  is  injurious  and  ally  myself  to  that  which  is  bene- 
ficial,—  yes,  watching  over  me  with  more  than  the  love  of  a  mother. 
While  I  feel  and  know  all  this,  do  you  wonder  that  I  can  no  longer 
see  all  of  God's  word  in  a  simple  book,  whatever  its  claims  to  peculiar 
holiness  may  be. 

But,  aside  from  the  difference  in  the  premises  from  which  we  start, 
there  are  different  characteristics  to  our  respective  natures  which  I 
fear  will  long  keep  us  theologically  asunder.  You  are  a  partizan, 
hopeful,  brave  and  enthusiastic ;  you  feel  the  inspiration  of  success ; 
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you  go  with  the  current  and  live  in  the  present ;  you  are  animated 
by  seeing  the  number  of  your  comrades,  and  accustomed  to  victory 
you  press  on  to  new  victories  ;  you  fling  out  what  you  believe  to  be 
the  banner  of  truth,  and  try  to  induce  all  to  enlist  under  it.    You 
have  found  many  without  opinions,  with  only  feelings,  or  propensi- 
ties, upon  whom  you  have  succeeded  in  making  such  impressions  as 
you  wished.     But,  have  you  ever  really  convinced  a  man  ?     Have  you 
drawn  under  your  banner  the  first  one  who  resisted  you  scientifically, 
and  who,  before  he  enlisted,  was  determined  to  know  the  why  and 
wherefore  and  all  about  it?    Have  you  not  sought  to  impress  the 
feelings,  rather  than  to  convince  the  understanding  ?  Is  not  the  whole 
machinery  of  revivals  directed  to  this  end  ?    In  fact,  did  any  man 
ever  hear  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  being  discussed  at  a  revival 
meeting  ?    No !  the  whole  drift  of  such  discourses  is  towards  making 
an  impression^  not  upon  the  judgment,  but  upon  the  hopes,  or  fears, 
the  loves  or  hates,  the  sympathies  or  passions, —  no  matter  what,  so 
the  poor  frightened  soul  may  think  there  is  danger,  and  that  the  way 
of  escape  is  to  enlist  under  the  banner.     The  exhiliration  of  such 
souls  is  no  mystery.     It  is  but  the  reaction  from  fright  and  terror  — 
the  joy  of  supposing  themselves  safe,  when  they  feared  they  were  lost 
I,  on  the  other  hand,  have  but  little  of  the  dash  which  carries  the 
soldier  over  ramparts  and  precipices  ;  I  am  content  to  feel  my  way. 
I  want  to  understand  first  principles,  to  remove  difficulties,  to  see 
clearly  into  the  nature  of  things.     I  am  content  to  bide  my  time,  for 
it  will  surely  come.     When,  after  long  study  I  have  grasped  a  prin- 
ciple, it  is  to  me  a  weapon  of  offence  and  defence.     I  do  not  trust  it 
till  it  is  tried.     I  may  not  myself  have  the  skill  to  use  it  offensively, 
but  it  is  adamant  against  the  strength  of  my  opposers.     I  do  not  work 
for  to-day.     The  time  for  the  great  contest  is  not  yet     Some  of  the 
outer  entrenchments  of  superstition  may  be  successfully  attacked. 
Thinking,  investigating  minds  may  feel  our  force,  but  we  must  wait 
for  years  before  we  can  bring  armies  into  the  open  field,  and  thunder 
at  the  gates  of  the  citadel.     Meanwhile  events  are  preparing  the  way 
for  us.     Even  in  revivals  we  see  it  opening.     Political  earthquakes 
and  social  revolutions  are  but  its  prototypes.   They  are  the  beginning 
of  the  end,  but  the  end  is  not  yet.     Our  faith  is  never  shaken,  for, 
eyen  in  defeat,  we  see  approaching  victory. 

To  you,  such  a  cause  would  not  afford  the  excitement  necessary 
for  your  enthusiastic  devotion ;  but  for  me,  no  words  can  express  the 
thrill  of  exultation  with  which  I  perceive  the  approach  of  the  contest. 
Your  enthusiasm  seems  tame  to  mine.  ^Vhat  I  have  prepared  for  with 
jealous  care,  devoting  to  it  the  patience  of  long  years,  is  no  chimera 
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of  the  brain.  It  is'the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  the  ages.  It  is 
hastening  on,  and  as  it  approaches,  my  nerves  harden  and  my  grasp 
tightens,  till  my  whole  soul  is  absorbed  in  the  interest  of  the  scene, 
and  my  blood  rages  for  action. 

Do  not  wonder  then  that  you  can  make  no  impression  on  me,  any 
more  than  I  on  you.  While  you  are  a  partizan,  I  am  connected  with 
no  organization  —  free  to  seek  everywhere  for  the  principles  of  human 
progress.  While  you  seek  to  impress  the  feelings,  I  can  be  approached 
only  through  the  judgment.  Present  to  me  a  truth,  demonstrate  it, 
show  its  importance,  and  you  awaken  my  interest  at  once  ;  but,  so 
long  as  your  propositions  are  undemonstrated,  doubtful,  or,  as  I  take 
them  to  be  positively  false  and  injurious,  no  amount  of  earnestness  in 
you  can  excite  anything  more  than  sadness  in  me.  I  grieve  to  see 
your  energy  and  devodon  thrown  away,  or  improperly  bestowed. 
Yours  is  the  enthusiasm  of  action,  and  is  sustained  by  your  surround- 
ings ;  mine  is  the  calm  and  settled  enthusiasm  of  firm  conviction. 
It  needs  no  immediate  surroundings  —  its  field  is  the  world  —  its  era 
is  all  time. 

I  say  to  you  then,  as  you  say  to  me ;  —  "  read  the  word  of  God." 
Do  not  imagine  that  he  has  confined  that  word  to  a  printed  book, — 
read  it  in  all  books,  search  for  it  in  every  newspaper,  in  every  recorded 
fact,  in  every  statement  of  a  principle.  Seek  it  in  every  human  heart 
Abandon  false  and  useless  excitements,  which  lead,  you  know  not 
whither,  and  seek  the  "  word  "  in  the  recesses  of  your  own  heart  Be 
humbled  by  learning  that 

"  God  sends  his  teachers  into  every  age. 
To  every  clime  and  every  class  of  men, 
With  revelations  suited  to  their  needs, 
Nor  trusts  his  all  of  truth  to  one  sole  race." 

Do  not  assume  that  those  who  differ  from  you  have  no  religion.  I 
once  heard  an  illiterate  preacher  say, —  "  Religion  is  the  important 
thing  a  man  has  to  do."  That  is  my  theory.  Whatever  is  my  most 
important  duty  is  religion  to  me,  as  it  should  be  to  every  man.  It  b  a 
thing  to  be  done,  not  a  mere  belief,  or  feeling.  It  is  each  duty  as  it 
arises,  and  not  simply  the  duties  of  Sunday,  or  of  morning  and  evening 
prayer.  Until  you  come  to  see  this,  your  realization  of  religion  must 
be  faint  and  imperfect 

I  know  that  men  can  meet  the  terrors  of  death  triumphantly,  tTy 
being  persuaded  of  a  state  of  bliss  ready  for  them  beyond.  For  my- 
self I  need  no  such  assurance,  neither  am  I  at  all  anxious  about  being 
saved  from  the  threatened  state  of  miser}-.  It  is  sufficient  for  me,  that 
the  being  who  sent  me  into  this  world  will  take  care  of  me  in  the  next 
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By  the  very  fact  of  allowing  me  to  be  born,  he  Has  bound  himself  to 
take  care  of  me  through  all  states  into  which  I  may  pass.  Your  beau- 
tiful Connecticut  motto  —  "  Qui  tansiuiit  sustincbit^^ — "  He  who  has 
transplanted  will  support  us," —  is  more  beautifully  appropriate  to  the 
change  which  death  makes,  than  to  that  simple  emigration  to  which  it 
was  applied.  It  expresses  the  faith  which  I  cherish  ;  and  if  I  do  not 
indulge  in  brilliant  dreams  of  golden  streets  and  gates  of  pearl,  I  have 
the  far  more  blessed  assurance  that  neither  I  nor  my  friends  —  not 
even  one  immortal  soul  that  God  has  ever  made  will  fail  of  at  last  at- 
taining happiness.  Nay  more  —  instead  of  that  unemployed  calm  in 
which  your  heaven  is  generally  painted,  and  which  to  an  activity  like 
yours  would  be  eternal  death,  I  have  the  assurance  of  neverending 
employment,  perpetual  variety  and  change,  such  as  my  nature  demands. 
And  further  —  instead  of  looking  beyond  the  portals  of  the  grave  for 
a  blessing  and  a  reward,  instead  of  saying  with  Paul,  "  If  in  this  life 
only,  we  have  hope,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable,"  —  we  accept 
the  truth  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  say,  "The  kingdom  of  heaven 
Cometh  not  by  observation,  neither  shall  ye  say,  Lo  here,  or,  Lo  there ! 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you."  I  seek  my  heaven,  not  in 
this  place,  or  in  that ;  not  in  marble  places,  or  golden  cities ;  not  far  off 
beyond  the  grave,  but  within  my  own  heart.  If  I  make  not  heaven 
there,  it  is  nowhere  to  be  found  for  me.  The  "  trials  and  tribulations 
of  life  are  our  teachers  and  our  punishments,  not  sent  to  us  in  hate, 
but  in  love  and  for  our  reformation.  Yet  we  may  enjoy  every  innocent 
pleasure  that  lies  along  our  path  with  confidence  that  we  are  but  using 
the  divinely  appointed  means  for  our  happiness.  And  thus  my  heaven 
is  here,  or  there,  wherever  I  may  be.  Can  you  equal  this  faith  and 
confidence  ? 

I  assure  you  my  friend,  this  is  no  vain-glorious  boast  These  are 
the  feelings,  and  this  the  faith  of  years.  In  spite  of  the  influence  of 
early  education  and  long  continued  familiarity  with  the  orthodox  ex- 
positions of  the  Bible,  I  found  it  necessary  in  the  cause  of  truth  to 
abandon  long-cherished  convictions,  and  follow  the  teachings  of  Na- 
ture and  Reason.  You  know  my  sincerity.  You  know  I  would  not 
write  a  word  on  so  important  a  subject  which  I  did  not  fully  believe  \ 
and  I  assure  you  that  I  investigated  the  peculiar  claims  of  the  Bible 
to  inspiration,  as  long  as  there  seemed  two  sides  to  the  question. 
Since  that  time  I  have  heard  many  able  men  attempt  to  defend  that 
faith,  but  what  they  called  argument  was  to  me  mere  dogmatism  and 
assumption.  I  admired  rather  the  ingenuous  confession  of  a  learned 
clergyman  of  this  place  who  declined  discussing  the  subject  with  me, 
saying,  that  he  had  had  several  discussions  on  that  question,  but  had 
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always  found  that  they  did  no  good.  Could  I  wish  for  a  more  positive 
acknowledgment  of  the  weakness  of  his  side  and  the  strength  of  mine  ? 
Discussions  did  no  good  to  his  side  of  the  case.  Does  truth  so  hide 
her  bead  before  error  ? 

Yet,  if,  in  spite  of  what  I  have  said,  you  think  you  have  an  un- 
answerable argument  for  the  orthodox  theory,  or  even  a  strong  one,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  will  examine  it  carefully.  I  am 
not  one  who  is  determined  to  walk  by  a  candle  when  the  sun  is 
shining,  and  if  your  light  is  more  brilliant  than  mine,  let  me  share  in 
its  benefits.  Sincerely,  your  friend, 

L.  R 


« THE  PEDIGREE  OF  LIBERALISM." 

MR.  HIGGINSON  has  presented  an  example,  not  only  of 
the  succession  of  liberalism  in  the  same  family,  but  also  of  its 
expansion  in  the  present  generation.  But  I  am  afraid  that  this  an* 
cient  example  of  Christian  charity  and  toleration  only  exists  in  the 
words  as  now  interpreted  by  the  light  of  modern  ideas.  It  was  natu- 
ral enough  for  men  fresh  from  the  land  of  persecution  to  frame  liberal 
covenants  under  the  feeling  of  reaction  against  tyranny,  —  covenants 
which  with  the  first  taste  of  power  and  the  first  provocation  from  non- 
dissenters,  were  broken  as  readily  as  made.  There  were  other  cove- 
nants of  toleration  made  about  that  time,  not  one  of  which  was  kept 
It  was  not  the  age  of  religious  toleration.  People  knew  nothing  of 
the  principle.  They  were  all  zealous,  fiery  soldiers  of  the  Lord,  and 
knowing  well  their  Master's  will,  they  were  bound  to  execute  it,  crush 
whom  it  might. 

The  seeds  of  persecution,  moreover,  are  thickly  sown  in  this  very 
covenant.  The  earnest  devotion  to  the  Lord  as  opposed  to  the  "  con- 
trary ways,  canons,  and  constitutions  of  men  ; "  the  protest  against 
forwardness  in  "  spiking  and  scnipling  ; "  the  fear  of  "  distempers 
and  weaknesses  in  public,"  that  is,  of  free  thinking  and  free  speaking. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  cardinal  ideas  would  in  that  day  lead  to 
persecution  ;  just  as  it  did.  "  In  the  first  moment  when  they  began 
to  taste  of  Christian  liberty  themselves,  they  forgot  that  others  had  a 
right  to  the  same  enjoyment."  In  1629,  the  year  this  covenant  was 
written,  high  churchmen  who  refused  to  join  the  colonial  establish- 
ment, were  not  permitted  to  worship  in  their  own  way,  and  the  prin- 
cipal offenders  were  expelled  from  the  colony. 
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The  sort  of  Puritanism  I  referred  to,  and  that  which  gave  character 
to  the  times,  was  that  which  persecuted  High  Churchmen,  Roman 
Catholics,  Anabaptists,  and  Quakers,  and  put  witches  to  death,  which 
usurped  the  consciences  of  people,  and  sat  in  judgment  on  the  priva- 
cies of  life,  which  resulted  in  "  blue  laws,"  and  drove  people  from 
their  homes  into  the  wilderness,  and  was  "  blue  "  generally.  I  can 
appreciate  the  deep  earnestness,  the  much  good  there  was  in  the 
early  settlers  of  New  England  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  may  point  a 
contrast  between  their  time  and  ours. 

The  pedigree  of  New  England  liberalism  may  reach  very  far  back, 
but  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  generations  that  the  stock  has  at- 
tracted any  considerable  degree  of  attention,  or  has  played  any  con- 
siderable part  in  history.  AVhy  ?  Science  and  education  did  not  be- 
gin to  tell  till  within  recent  times.  Even  between  our  liberal  friend 
and  his  ancestor  there  is  a  great  gap.  The  one  may  have  been  very 
charitable  and  tolerant  for  his  time  ;  but  he  carried  about  him  a  rich 
treasure  of  piety,  while  his  descendant  by  his  own  acknowledgment 
is  not  only  destitute  of  such  treasure,  but  of  the  necessary  "  pocket  " 
for  retaining  it ;  *  —  all  of  which  I  set  to  his  personal  credit,  as  well 
as  to  the  logical  credit  of  the  point  he  called  in  question. 

J.  S.  Patterson. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

CITY    AND     COUNTRY. 


••  And  what  do  you  make  at  the  end  of  the  year  ?  ** 
**At  the  end  of  the  year  ?    Why,  faith  !  my  dear  sir,"  — 
Here  the  jolly  old  cobbler  his  eyes  opened  wide 
And,  merrily  laughing,  quite  gaily  replied  — 
"  It  is  not  my  custom  to  reckon  that  way, 
And  I  lay  up  but  little  from  day  unto  day. 
Contented  I  feel,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
If  no  poorer  than  when  I  began,  I  appear.'* 

THE  financial  condition  of  the  cobbler  of  La  Fontaine  has  been  for 
long  centuries,  and  is,  we  may  say,  to-day,  the  financial  condition  of 
all  the  lower  middle-class  citizens  of  French  towns.  They  lived  from  hand 
to  mouth.  The  artisan  earned  by  his  day's  work  sometimes  more,  some- 
times less,  and  he  ate  in  proportion.    As  a  matter  of  course,  he  taught 

♦  See  Proceedings  of  the  Free  Religious  Meeting  held  in  Boston,  May  1867. 
t  By  £a  About.    Translated  from  the  French  by  Henry  B.  Blackwsll. 
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his  son  bis  trade.  The  boy  succeeded  to  the  shop  and  cnstomers,  and 
supported  his  father  in  his  old  age.  A  small  home  trade  kept  pace  with 
this  petty  manufacturing.  With  little  ambition,  little  money,  little  cre<titv 
little  merchandise  and  little  custom,  just  enough  was  gadned  to  keep  the* 
wolf  from  the  door.  M.  Jourdain,  the  citizen-gentleman,  is  an  exception 
almost  as  rare  as  Alceste  the  honest  courtier. 

Th^  artisan,  poor  and  isolated,  obliged  to  do  everything  with  his  own 
hands  and  upon  his  own  resources,  accomplishes  little  and  that  slowly  ;  he 
is  forced  to  sell  dear.  The  little  storekeeper  is  in  the  same  condition  ;  he 
buys  at  fifth,  or  sixth  hand  ;  he  keeps  his  goods  a  long  time  on  hand,  he 
does  not  turn  over  his  capital  twice  a  year  ;  he  loses  a  multitude  of  things 
by  age,  decay,  the  caprice  of  fashion,  &c. 

If  the  amount  produced  in  a  year  by  ten  men  could  be  produced  in  six 
months  by  two,  it  is  evident  that  the  consumer  would  have  nine  persons 
less  to  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge.  For  it  is  he,  who  gives  to  the  artisans  the 
means  of  living. 

If  the  village  housekeeper,  who  uses  a  thousand  needles  a  year,  could 
buy  them  direct  from  the  maker,  it  is  equally  evident  that  she  would  not  be 
obliged  to  give  several  cents  to  each  of  the  seven  or  eight  intermediate  per- 
sons, through  whose  hands  the  needles  have  reached  her.  These  little 
truths  of  political  economy  are  now  so  trite,  so  childish,  that  we  are  almost 
ashamed  to  name  them. 

And  yet,  if  we  should  say  to  all  these  workmen  in  little  shops,  to  all  these 
artisans  who  are  pinched  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  all  these  petty  manu- 
facturers who  sleep  nightly  beneath  the  Damocles'  sword  of  bankruptcy : 
"  You  are  too  many  for  us  and  for  yourselves  ;  you  open  too  many  mouths 
for  us  to  feed  in  proportion  to  the  services  you  render  us  ;  —  consequently, 
you  are  all  badly  off;  change  your  position,  combine  your  activities,  asso- 
ciate your  talents  and  establish  for  us  manufactories  that  amount  to  some- 
thing;"—  they  would  utter  cries  of  despair,  and  swear  they  were  being 
flayed  alive.  "  We  are  our  own  masters  :  shall  we  make  ourselves  servants 
of  others  ?  Go  away,  good  man,  and  leave  us  to  work  without  profit  till  we 
die.    For  such  is  our  pleasure  !" 

If  we  should  say  to  all  the  little  store-keepers  of  Paris  and  of  the  Coun- 
try; —  "  Four  grocers  in  the  same  street  are  too  many ;  nineteen  dry  goods 
stores  in  a  town  of  six  thousand  inhabitants  are  too  many  ;  would  you  not 
do  better  to  combine  your  labor  and  capital,  so  as  to  undertake  wholesale 
business,  instead  of  eating  each  other  up  ?  "  —  each  of  them  would  reply 
without  hesitation, "  I  understand  trade  ;  my  neighbor  will  fail  within  six 
months,  for  he  knows  nothing  about  business,  and  I  am  incomparably 
sharper  than  he  is." 

As  you  please,  my  friends  !  The  dealer  in  kindling-wood  is  master  in 
his  own  house  too.  This  is  why  all  the  kindling-wood  dealers  in  Paris 
wear  themselves  to  skeletons  every  morning,  splitting  faggots,  which  they 
sell  for  a  cent.  The  smallest  stream,  flowing  through  a  forest  three  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  department  of  the  Seine,  would  split,  in  a  single  sea- 
son, all  the  faggots  which  are  consumed  in  Pari^,  and  the  dealers  could  boy 
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this  wood,  ready  prepared,  at  almost  the  same  price  as  in  the  log.  But  the 
fuel-dealer  is  master  in  his  own  house  to  contract  a  pleurisy,  if  such  be  his 
pleasure.  I  will  not  put  you  out  of  your  own  house ;  I  have  no  right  to  do 
so.  Only  let  me  write  on  the  walls  of  your  little  mean  shops  and  little  petty 
stores  three  words  drawn  from  Holy  Writ ;  "  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin." 
The  great  Capitalists  will  eat  up  the  little  ones. 

This  is  no  empty  threat,  but  a  fact  which  will  soon  be  effected.  Run 
your  eye  over  the  last  page  of  your  newspaper  and  you  will  see  that  the 
millionaire  has  taken  in  hand  every  profitable  business.  He  is  ship-owner, 
caniage-driver,  insurer,  omnibus-proprietor,  mason,  spinner,  weaver,  miner, 
blacksmith,  tailor,  shoe-maker,  hotel-keeper,  restaurant-proprietor,  stower  of 
ships,  stone-cutter,  theatre-director,  dry-goods  dealer,  grocer,  rag-dealer, 
baker,  glass-blower ;  water,  coal,  gas,  zinc,  iron,  and  steel  belong  to  him. 
He  is  everything.  He  has  everything.  And  he  is  perfectly  right  too,  if  it 
is  necessary  to  tell  you  so.  For  he  has  not  monopolized  in  order  to  sell 
dear,  but  in  order  to  produce  cheap:  for  it  is  not  the  selfish  wealth  of  a 
single  individual,  but  the  fortune  of  all  combined  in  the  interest  of  all  I  Go 
to  him  With  the  little  you  possess  :  he  will  immediately  make  you  a  partner 
in  his  profits. 

Association  will  rule  henceforward  in  Industry  and  Commerce.  She  has 
created  all  our  railroads,  which  even  the  State  would  not  have  dared  to 
undertake  ;  she  has  dug  a  part  of  our  canals  ;  she  is  rebuilding  our  large 
cities,  she  is  working  our  mines  ;  she  renders  easy  all  which  seemed  impos- 
sible of  accomplishment,  a  hundred  years  age.  She  offers  such  induce- 
ments to  every  body,  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  arc  converting 
their  fortune  into  negotiable  securities,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  better 
return  from  their  capital ;  that  the  consumer,  distant  from  commercial  cen- 
tres, finds  a  real  profit  in  sending  his  orders  to  a  great  Paris  warehouse 
selling  at  second  hand,  instead  of  applying  to  the  neighboring  store  ;*  that, 
in  fine,  every  intelligent  young  man  can  earn  more  by  connecting  himself, 
as  traveller,  or  clerk,  v/ilh  a  wholesale  establishment  than  by  embarking 
alone  at  the  risk  of  his  property,  his  social  position  and  his  liberty. 

As  the  progress  of  Association  has  resulted  at  once  in  the  improvement 
of  machinery,  and  in  the  general  use  of  steam,  we  can  readily  believe  that ; 
for  a  moment,  this  industrial  revolution  would  leave  many  hands  without 
work  and  many  men  out  of  employment ;  hence  sundry  riots  would  ensue. 

But  the  demand  of  the  people  has  grown  even  faster  than  the  supply, 
and  manufacturing  industry  is  short  of  hands  in  the  midst  of  its  powerful 
machinery.  The  introduction  of  railroads  would  do  away,  people  said, 
with  all  the  carriage  drivers  in  France  ;  but  it  has  multiplied  them.  The 
need  of  locomotion  has  grown  still  faster  than  the  facilities  of  transportation. 

The  attractions  of  association  and  the  hope  of  profiting  by  the  chances 
of  fortune  which  it  affords  to  all  men  of  good  intentions,  have  stimulated 


*  This  (act  has  made  such  progress  in  public  opinion  that  the  smallest  dealer 
in  Paris  disguises  himself  in  a  firm,  an  association,  or  a  Joint  Stock  Company,  in 
order  to  inspire  bis  customers  with  more  confidence  by  doing  so. 
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emigration  from  the  country  to  the  cities.  Paris  especially,  being  the  cea« 
tre  of  almost  all  the  great  industrial  associations,  attracts  peasants  by  thou- 
sands.   Is  this  an  evil  ?    Is  it  a  benefit?    A  grave  question. 

The  ruling  and  almost  official  prejudice  assures  us  that  it  is  an  evil. 
The  fact  is,  that  governments,  which  cling  to  life,  and  which  have  a  right 
to  do  so,  dread  somewhat  these  great  accumulations  of  men  around  the  ex- 
ecutive power.  They  fear  lest  a  hundred  thousand  pair  of  hands,  thrown 
out  of  work  by  some  political,  or  industrial  crisis,  may  undertake  (as  we 
have  seen  them  do  already)  to  *^  smash  the  machine."  Another  considera- 
tion less  direct  and  personal,  makes  our  statesmen  fear  lest  the  country  may 
remain  uncultivated.  It  is  certain  that  hands  are  scarce  in  the  country. 
Traverse  France  from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west  —  everywhere  you 
meet  the  same  complaint  and  always  the  same  outcry. 

For  myself,  if  you  will  refrain  for  an  instant  from  accusing  me  of  a  para- 
dox, I  wish  I  could  see  all  the  poor  emigrate  to  the  city,  and  all  the  rich 
emigrate  to  the  country ;  France  will  never  be  prosperous  and  enlightened 
on  any  other  terms. 

The  domain  of  manufacturing  Industry  is  infinite  ;  but  the  national  field 
of  National  agriculture  is  limited  by  the  frontiers  of  France.  Many  years 
will  elapse  before  our  fellow-citizens  will  have  as  many  houses,  ships,  carri- 
ages, articles  of  furniture,  weapons,  tools,  clothes,  linen  fabrics,  and  shoes  as 
they  need  in  order  to  live  with  comfort  When  Industry  shall  have  supplied 
all  these  in  abundance  to  the  French  people,  no  human  power,  (not  even 
England),  can  prevent  us  from  exporting  our  products  to^nations  less  indus- 
trious than  ourselves.  The  capabilities  of  Agriculture  are  much  more  lim- 
ited, viz.,  to  extract  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  million  acres  all  they  can 
annually  produce  without  becoming  exhausted.  If  it  were  demonstrated 
that  six  million  persons  would  suffice  to  do  this,  it  would  be  not  only  use- 
less, but  absurd,  to  devote  twenty  million  Frenchmen  to  the  task. 

Absurd  is  not  a  word  strong  enough  ;  it  is  sad  to  be  obliged  to  say  so. 
France  does  not  consume  enough  bread  (two  and  a  quarter  millions  bush- 
els of  grain  for  thirty-six  million  men),  France  lacks  meat,  leather  and  wool, 
France  is  obliged  to  go  abroad  for  horses,  because  she  has  too  many  culti- 
vators of  the  soil. 

The  revolution  of  1793,  in  subdividing  the  national  property,  did  a  thu^ 
agreeable  to  the  people,  and  even  useful  for  a  time.  It  is  desirable  that 
there  should  be  many  property-holders  ;  the  owner  of  property  is  a  man 
happier,  more  peaceable,  more  civilized,  more  complete,  and,  if  I  may  say 
so,  more  enlarged  than  he  who  owns  nothing  ;  for  property  is  a  kind  oif  ex- 
tension of  the  human  personality. 

The  Civil  Code  has  consecrated  a  principle  of  natural  equity  in  abolishing 
the  law  of  primogeniture.  But  no  one  foresaw  the  disastrous  effect  which 
these  two  causes  combined  would  produce  in  a  single  half-century. 

The  peasant,  infatuated  with  the  possession  of  property,  has  committed, 
for  the  sake  of  land,  as  many  follies  as  a  lover  for  his  mistress.  Every 
body  has  desired  to  buy,  hardly  any  one  has  wished  to  selL  If  two  and 
one-quarter  acres  fell  into  the  bands  of  ten  heirs,  each  of  these  attempted 
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to  retain  and  cultivate  his  one  hundred  feet  square.*  He  who  bad  in  his 
hands  a  little  available  capital  did  not  employ  it  in  improving  bis  land,  but 
in  acquiring  more.  The  competition  of  buyers  has  occasioned  such  an  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  real  estate  that  the  nett  return  has  fallen,  in  more  than 
one  locality,  below  two  per  cent  per  annum.  And  more  than  one  unhappy 
man,  blinded  by  this  passion,  has  borrowed  at  usurious  interest  the  means 
of  paying  the  cost  of  his  land  !  'This  was  Ruin  organized  ;  ruin  to  the  man 
and  to  the  soil.  For  the  land  soon  becomes  exhausted,  if  we  do  not  restore 
to  it,  in  the  form  of  manure,  the  elements  we  have  taken  from  it  in  the  form 
of  crops. 

An  acre  of  grain  yields  us,  on  an  average,  eighteen  bushels  ;  experience 
has  shown  it  capable  of  yielding  thirty. 

We  must  acknowledge,  in  order  to  be  just,  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  peas- 
ant has  accomplished  miracles.  The  unfortunate  fellow  counts  for  nothing 
his  time  and  his  labor,  he  throws  himself  into  the  bargain.  There  are  dis- 
tricts in  France,  especially  in  the  vicinity^  of  large  towns,  where  the  arable 
land  appears  absolutely  sifted  by  labor,  where  every  weed  is  removed  be- 
fore it  can  grow,  where  salads,  planted  in  quincunxes  and  set  close  together, 
allow  a  pot  herb  to  grow  in  each  interval,  so  as  not  to  lose  the  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  square  yard.  But  when  the  whole  country  becomes,  like 
China,  a  marvellous  specimen  of  garden  culture,  (and  it  is  to  this  that  we 
are  tending),  where  shall  we  find  manures  ?  We  may  demand  it  from  Pe- 
ru, from  Patagonia,  from  the  population  of  cities,  from  chemistry,  from  the 
refuse  of  factories.  I  admit  it ;  but  these  very  limited  resources  will  not 
carry  us  far.  And  all  the  manures  in  the  universe  will  not  supply  us  with 
meat.     Nothing  except  culture  on  a  large  scale  can  supply  us  with  that 

When  you  find  yourself  obliged  to  pay  very  high  for  a  beefsteak,  or  cut- 
let, you  ascn'be  it  to  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the  butcher,  and  you  are  not 
altogether  wrong.  But  it  is  needful  to  curse,  before  that,  the  division  ot 
property.  You  may  raise  a  pumpkin  in  a  tub  ;  you  cannot  raise  sheep  and 
cows  in  one.  The  breeding  of  cattle  absolutely  requires  two  conditions ; 
large  capital  and  extensive  pasturage.  Large  capital,  because  the  beef 
which  you  eat  does  not  mature  in  less  than  seven  or  eight  years,  if  it  be  of 
domestic  breed  ;  or  in  less  than  three  or  four  years,  if  it  be  pure  Durham, 
or  of  mixed  breed.  Widely  different,  this,  you  may  be  sure,  from  those 
fortunate  commercial  firms  which  turn  over  their  capital  every  season. 
Extensive  pasturage  is  needful,  because  animals,  like  men,  do  not  prosper 
without  a  certain  amount  of  liberty.  Food  eaten  in  the  stable  is  readily 
converted  into  fat  ;  but  to  make  muscle,  movement  is  essential.     Of  all 


♦  On  the  1st  of  January  1851,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were,  in  France  7,846,- 
ocx)  owners  of  real  estate.  The  ownership  in  the  soil  was  divided  into  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  million  separate  tracts.  Out  of  these  7,846,000  property  owners 
three  millions  were  considered  paupers,  or  so  nearly  such  as  to  be  excused  on  that 
ground  from  personal  taxation.  It  was  estimated  that  there  were  600,000  persons 
whose  tax  on  principal  did  not  exceed  one  cent  per  annum.  Those  calculations 
were  in  185 1.    The  division  of  the  soil  has  since  gone  still  £auther. 
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countries  in  Eorope,  olir  native  land  enjojrs  a  sofl  and  climate  espedally  in- 
tended for  pasturage.  Sully  said  that  "  pasturage  and  tillage  are  the  two 
breasts  of  France."  The  subdivision  of  estates  has  mutilated  France  after 
the  £uhion  of  the  ancient  Amazons,  one  of  her  breasts  is  seared.* 

Our  races  of  horses,  the  glory  of  ancient  France,  have  been  d^enerating 
with  frightful  rapidity  from  1793  to  1833.  It  is  not  only  to  the  requisitions 
of  the  Empire,  to  the  ravages  of  the  Allies,  and  to  the  ingenious  misman- 
agement of  the  stud  by  Government,  that  we  must  attribute  this  misfortune 
and  disgrace.  It  is,  above  all  else,  the  destruction  of  the  great  landed  es- 
tates, which  has  compelled  France  to  go  afoot  Before  a  spectacle  so 
lamentable  we  are  almost  tempted  to  regret  those  abbeys  of  the  old  regime, 
where  the  monks,  themselves  great  stock-raisers,  maintained  a  stud  ibr 
the  gentry  around.  In  1833,  an  association  of  men  of  fashion,  well  known 
to  the  public  under  the  name  of  the  Jockey  Qub,  made  very  liberal  expen- 
ditures to  promote  the  amelioration  of  the  races.  The  good  it  effected  was 
considerable,  yet  our  soldiers  would  have  lacked  horses,  if  the  war  of  tiie 
Crimea  in  1855,  or  the  war  of  Italy  in  1859,  ^^  lasted  a  year  longer. 
Why :  unless  because  it  is  necessary,  cost  what  it  may,  to  reconstitute  the 
large  estates  ? 

Let  us  change  our  point  of  view.  Follow  me  to  Alsace,  into  a  township 
of  two  hundred  firesides,  peopled  by  about  a  thousand  persons,  dd  and 
3roung,  of  both  sexes,  all  cultivators  of  the  soiL  They  own,  among  them, 
1 100  acres  of  good  land,  i.  e.,  about  an  acre  apiece.  The  acre  is  wordi 
there  from  $250  to  $400.  Therefore,  these  people  are  rich  in  comparison 
with  many  others.  Yet,  in  £u:t,  none  are  more  badly  clothed,  lodg^  and 
fed,  none  are  more  miserable  and  more  ignorant  than  they.  Do  not  accuse 
them  of  idleness  and  intemperance,  you  would  be  wrong ;  they  work  all 
the  year  round,  and  drink  very  littie,  except  water.  But  their  hrms  are  so 
completely  subdivided  that  they  can  have  neither  pasture,  nor  meadow, 
and  consequently  neither  horses,  nor  oxen.  Here  and  there,  they  seed 
down  a  little  spot  of  artificial  meadow,  which  enables  them  to  feed  one  or 
two  cows  in  the  stable.  They  attach  their  cows  to  the  plow,  they  harness 
them  to  the  cart,  but  almost  all  their  opesations  are  effected  by  the  hands 
of  the  men,  almost  all  their  crops  are  harvested  in  baskets  upon  the  heads 
of  the  women.  Almost  all  the  produce  is  consumed  upon  the  spot ;  only, 
upon  the  Friday  of  each  week,  the  women  go  on  foot  to  the  neighboring 
town  to  sell  a  pair  of  chickens,  a  few  beans  or  two,  or  three  dozen  apples. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  everybody  has  lived  poorly,  eaten  a  good  many 
potatoes,  a  litUe  pork,  and,  twice  only,  some  cow  beef,  but  nobody  has  hid 
by  one  cent    They  have  even  been  obliged  to  borrow  some  money  from 


*  Out  of  forty-four  million  acres  of  cultivated  land,  England  has  twenty-four 
millions  in  grass.  France  has  only  seven  out  of  forty-two  in  grass.  In  other 
words,  our  £urmer8  devote  one*sixth  of  th^r  lands  to  the  production  of  meat,  and 
the  English,  more  than  one-halfl  It  follows  from  this,  that  the  English  not  only 
have  more  meat,  but  more  manure,  and  r^is^,  gn  an  average  thirty  bushels  of 
graw  to  the  acre  instead  of  eighteen. 
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the  petty  bankers  of  the  town.  The  nett  revenue  from  these  eleven  hun- 
dred acres,  valued  at  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  is  not  even 
zero  ;  it  is  a  negative  quantity.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  should  dis- 
cover, some  £ne  morning,  that  they  were  playing  the  part  of  dupes,  if  by 
common  consent  they  would  sell  all  they  have,  to  an  association  of  capital- 
ists, the  face  of  the  country  would  be  changed  in  no  time. 

The  new  proprietor  would  begin  by  dividing  the  farm  into  two  equal 
parts  :  one  of  which,  seeded  down  in  grass,  would  feed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  head  of  heavy  cattle,  at  the  rate  of  one  head  to  two  acres.  These  two 
hundred  and  fifty  animals  would  furnish  just  the  amount  of  manure  requi- 
site to  put  into  a  productive  state  the  five  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land 
under  cultivation.  To  this  manure,  would  be  added,  if  necessa^,  some 
superphosphate  of  lime,  some  potash,  or  some  other  artificial  fertilizer,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  culture  to  be  pursued.  Four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  in  grain,  well  worked,  and  well  manured,  would  yield, 
with  a  little  efibrt,  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  i.  e.,  bread  for  five  men  firom 
every  acre.  Here  are  over  two  thousand  men  fed  by  two-fifths  of  a  tract, 
the  whole  of  which  barely  sufficed  for  a  thousand. 

There  still  remain  a  hundred  acres  which  may  be  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  commercial  staples  such  as  madder,  hops,  sugar-beets,  flax,  hemp,  or  to- 
bacco. During  this  time,  meat  is  growing  and  multipljring  over  a  surface 
of  five  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  The  year  following,  the  g^in  will  be  re- 
placed by  potatoes,  which  will  feed,  not  two  thousand  persons,  but  five 
thousand,  according  to  the  most  authentic  aad  best  verified  calculations,  or 
else  by  Indian  com,  which  yields  seventy  bushels  to  the  acre  in  the  valleys 
of  Switzerland.  Twenty  persons,  or  twenty-five  at  most,  would  suffice  for 
this  cultivation,  which  now  absorbs  the  energies  of  a  thousand  people.  A 
score  of  well  fed  persons,  aided  by  twelve  horses,  fifteen  oxen,  and  some 
labor-saving  machinery,  would  obtain,  without  fatigue,  the  produce  which 
the  earth  refuses  to  a  thousand  emaciated  laborers.  All  the  capital  en- 
gaged in  the  business  would  yield  a  nett  return  of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent 
All  these  figures  are  taken  from  the  most  unexceptionable  sources.  If  we 
adopt  the  very  competent  calculations  of  Ed.  Lacouteux,  the  highest  cul- 
ture, which  manures  land  to  the  utmost,  so  as  to  obtain  its  maximum  pro- 
duct, is  an  investment  yielding  fifteen  and  one-half  per  cent  per  annum. 

But  the  peasants  deprived  of  their  homes  ?  What  would  become  of 
these  nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  individuals  whom  we  have  persuaded 
to  sell  their  modest  domains  ? 

Don't  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  pity  them.  In  the  first  place,  they  have 
a  little  capital,  which  will  bear  fruit  well  enough  in  manufacturing  industry. 
A  family  of  four  persons  who  may  have  sold  four  and  a  half  acres  some 
years  ago,  in  order  to  invest  |2ooo  in  the  Beet-Sugar  Factory  of  Cail, 
would  be  drawing  to-day  22  per  cent  on  their  capital,  i.  e.,  $450  income. 

Those  who,  dreading  the  risks  of  business,  may  have  invested  their 
money  in  government  securities,  would  draw  an  income  of  about  $100. 
This  is  one  hundred  dollars  more  than  they  would  have  gained  in  the  vil- 
lage, for  each  individual  has  resumed  possession  of  his  two  hands ;  he  can 
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ivork  in  a  £3u:tory,  or  establish  himself  as  a  servant  in  a  City  mansion ;  hot 
there  is  no  labor,  nor  servile  condition^  more  irksome  than  the  labor  and 
servile  condition  of  the  peasant 

But  may  not  the  Government  have  reason  to  fear  that  these  dislodged 
land-owners  may  become  disturbers  of  Uie  pubUc  peace  ?  Far  from  it  I 
In  exchanging  their  rural  homes  for  personal  property,  they  have  only 
strengthened  the  tie  which  connects  their  private  interests  with  the  puUic 
security.  Revolutions  only  affect  a  landed  proprietor  in  his  income ;  they 
threaten  the  proprietor  of  personal  property  in  his  entire  ca|»taL  The 
slightest  disurbance  in  the  streets  of  Paris  is  sure  to  reduce  the  value  of  all 
the  paper  which  circulates  in  France.  Now,  a  decline  of  one  per  cent  on 
$8,000,000,000  of  securities  destrojrs  $80,000,000  in  the  pockets  of  all  the 
holders  of  stocks,  without  profit  to  any  one.  The  public  peace  therefore 
has  everything  to  gain  by  the  transfer  I  propose.  The  one  thousand  vil- 
lagers dispossessed  of  their  lands  by  tlieir  own  free  dioice,  remain  property- 
holder^  in  another  form.  The  lands,  which  they  cultivated  badly  and  which 
was  worth  $400,000  without  paying  any  interest,  is  itself  mobilized,  i.  e.,  b 
converted  into  stock,  whereby  many  tiiousands  of  persons  are  enabled  to  be- 
oome  interested  in  the  property  of  a  single  £urm.  And  we  have  solved  the 
problem  lately  proposed  by  the  Marquis  of  Andelarre,  vis :  ^  how  to  ai^ 
ment  the  number  of  proprietors  while  diminishing  the  number  of  estates." 

A  political  economist  has  very  wisely  remarked  that  the  civilization  of  a 
nation  may  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  iron  they  consume.  It  seems  to 
•me  that  we  might  measure  it  by  still  another  standard.  This  is,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  agricultural  population  to  the  whole  number  of  the  people.  In 
Russia,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  form  almost  the  entire  nation.  In 
France,  they  form  one  half  of  it  In  England  they  were  one-fourth  part  in 
1852,  to-day,  they  are  probably  not  more  than  one-fifth.*  Let  us  begin  by 
overtaking  the  English.  But  I  confidenUy  hope  that  we  shall  not  stop 
short  in  so  desirable  a  movement  Three,  or  four  million  people  are  as 
many  as  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  cxiltivation  of  France. 

The  village  is  the  last  stronghold  of  Ignorance  and  Misery.  Think  for 
a  moment  of  the  moral  and  physical  destitution  of  the  peasant  who  has  no 
property.  His  notorious  poverty,  the  object  of  contempt  is  aggravated  by 
a  sense  of  disgrace.  .  If  he  be  feeble  and  sickly,  the  children  beat  hitn  at 
their  wilL  The  women  give  him  alms,  but  only  such  as  people  can  give 
who  have  barely  enough  to  live  upon.  If  he  be  robust,  he  will  find  empkyy- 
ment,  for  we  weU  know  that  strong  arms  are  alwajrs  in  demand.  But  he 
will  be  fed  and  paid  with  contemptible  parsimony  and,  sad  to  say,  even 
the  most  generous  master  cannot  do  otherwise.  The  nett  income  from 
land  is  so  small,  at  best  The  master  himself  is  working  for  nothing,  and 
can  you  expect  him  to  pay  his  plow-boys  ? 

*  Ten  years  ago,  it  was  estimated  that  tiiere  were  306,767  farmers  and  agricaltii- 
rists  in  general ;  now,  the  number  has  decreased  to  249,276.  This  is  a  dimlmitioa 
of  twenty  per  cent  All  dsisses  of  tiie  agricultural  population  have  diminished  la 
the  same  proportion. 
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I  need  only  remind  you  of  the  incurable  ignorance  in  which  the  country 
laborer  stagnates.  If  he  have  not  been  taught  to  read  when  a  child,  where 
will  he  find  a  school  open  to  adults  ?  Moreover,  a  man  who  is  obliged  to 
get  up  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  is  not  much  inclined  to  attend  class, 
when  night  comes.  Yet  this  is  the  man,  whom  a  certain  class  of  moralists 
persecute  with  exhortations  to  stay  in  his  hole.  Never  mind  them,  my 
boy !  Put  on  your  best  shoes,  if  you  have  any,  and  set  out  for  the  city. 
There,  nobody  will  throw  stones  at  you  in  the  street,  because  you  are  poor. 
There,  you  will  find  evening  schools,  if  you  want  to  learn ;  hospitals,  if  you 
are  sick ;  an  organized  system  of  charity,  if  you  cannot  make  both  ends 
meet.  But,  above  all,  you  will  find  labor  intelligent,  usefiil  to  the  capitalist, 
to  the  consumer,  and  to  the  laborer  himself.  Be  honest  and  diligent,  you 
will  make  a  living  at  least ;  perhaps,  even,  if  things  go  well,  you  may  amass 
a  handsome  sum.  We  have  seen  more  than  one  poor  peasant  make  his 
fortune  in  the  city,  but  we  never  heard  of  a  poor  citizen  becoming  wealthy 
in  a  village.    Therefore  tie  up  your  bundle  1 

The  critic  may  object,  that  if  the  poor  country  laborer  migrates  willingly 
to  the  city,  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  peasant  proprietor.  The  latter 
clings  to  his  old  house  and  his  land.  He  is  a  bold  man,  who  will  venture 
to  drag  him  away !  I  am  well  aware  of  it,  and  I  do  not  dream  of  doing  vio» 
lence  to  any  one.  I  point  out  what  seems  to  me  good  ;  Time  and  Reason 
will  perhaps  do  the  rest  Have  we  not  already  seen,  in  our  Eastern  prov- 
inces, almost  entire  villages  take  their  leave,  sell  all  their  lands,  and  depart 
for  America  ?  The  State  of  Ohio  still  sees  them  arrive  from  time  to  time. 
There  is  an  Alsatian  quarter  in  the  city  of  CiDcionati.  Many  French  peas- 
ants have  a  taste  for  agriculture.  It  is  a  very  happy  gift,  which  should  not 
be  neglected.  , 

When  an  intelligent  man  has  come  to  comprehend  that  agriculture  on  a 
small  scale  is  a  humbug,  he  will  exchange  his  six  or  eight  acres  of  worn  out 
land  for  an  estate,  somewhat  remote  indeed,  but  large  and  fresh.  Nothing 
can  be  better  !  The  misfortune  is,  that  our  emigrants  only  decide  to  leave 
France  when  they  have  nothing  left  And  it  is  also  a  pity  that  they  go  to 
colonize  North  America,  when  we  have  colonies  of  our  own. 

We  have  not  enough,  perhaps,  to  satisfy  our  national  vanity,  but  we 
have  more  than  we  need  to  furnish  emplo3rment,  within  a  few  years,  for  fif- 
teen million  peasants.  This  admirable  resource  is  well  nigh  lost,  for,  ex- 
cept the  sugar  and  coffee  islands,  none  of  our  colonies  return  the  Mother 
Country  one  half  of  one  per  cent  upon  the  capital  they  have  cost 

We  are  assured,  by  way  of  consolation,  that  the  genius  and  temperament 
of  the  French  race  are  unfit  for  colonization.  I  will  believe  this  is  true, 
when,  at  least,  one  experiment  shall  have  been  tried  under  favorable  condi- 
tions. To  scrape  up  fi'om  sundry  villages  of  Alsatia  an  exhausted  popula- 
tion, to  transport  it  into  the  midst  of  an  unhealthy  and  uncultivated  plain, 
to  subject  it  to  military  discipline,  to  distribute  rations  to  it,  and  to  build  it 
wretched  huts  ;  —  this  is  the  best  that  France  has  ever  done  yet  with  the 
strong  arms  of  Government  1 

A  writer  on  public  affairs,  who  has  achieved  a  somewhat  successful 
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career  (since  he  rules  to-day  over  thirty-six  million  men),  has  written  tbb 
sentence,  which  should  be  engraved  in  golden  letters  on  all  our  public 
monuments :  ''  We  must  resist  this  fatal  tendency,  which  drives  the  state 
to  do  itself,  what  private  individuals  can  do  as  well,  or  better." 

Suppose  that  the  Government,  converted  to  this  judicious  sentiment, 
should  decide  to  treat  Algeria,  Senegal,  Guiana,  and  New  Caledonia,  like 
the  park  of  Monceaux.  It  calls  in  the  great  financiers  ;  it  sells  them  for 
forty  or  fifty  cents  per  acre,  all  the  colonial  lands  which  have  no  owners. 
Each  of  these  gentlemen  begins  by  issuing  stock.  Such  stock  will  always 
bring  money.  They  pour  into  the  coffers  of  the  State  a  considerable  sum 
of  money.  Are  you  aware  that  our  Senegal  alone  is  as  large  as  Sp^n  ? 
The  first  formalities  complied  with,  each  Banker  hastens  to  open  a  grand 
Avenue  extending  from  the  Madeleine  to  the  Colony  which  he  has  under- 
taken to  develop.  In  other  words,  a  regular  line  of  steamships  and  sail- 
ing vessels.  That  done,  he  next  provides  internal  communications,  by  a 
net  work  of  cheap,  temporary  railroads,  with  as  many  stations  as  he  can  find 
healthy  localities.  He  then  proceeds  to  lay  out  the  lands,  and  returns  to 
say  to  the  cultivators  of  the  fair  land  of  France  —  "  Who  is  willing  to  ex- 
change an  acre  of  poor  land  for  five  hundred  acres  of  virgin  soil  ?  "  You 
are  killing  yourselves  without  profit  on  a  wretched  scrap  of  land  which  has 
cost  you  $1000.  We  offer  you  at  the  same  price  five  hundred  acres  of  rich 
soil  which  we  have  bought  for  $300  dollars,  and  upon  which  we  have  ex- 
pended $200.  Our  profit  is  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  no  one  need  com- 
plain of  it ;  for  you  gain  ten  times  as  much  as  we  do.  Do  not  forget  to 
provide  yourself  with  the  capital  necessary  for  your  first  establishment ; 
but  if,  by  accident,  the  sum  should  prove  insufficient,  a  company,  orgam'zed 
for  the  purpose  of  lending  money  on  real  estate,  under  our  charge  and  for 
our  profit,  will  loan  you  I500  upon  property  worth  $1000.  Another  com- 
pany will  build  you  a  house  at  a  fair  price,  if  you  do  not  prefer  to  build  for 
yourself.  Another  one  will  supply  you  with  cattle,  to  keep  on  shares,  as 
many  as  you  can  feed  ;  another  one  will  insure  your  life  for  the  benefit  oi 
your  children,  until  you  have  made  enough  money  to  have  no  &rther  fean 
for  them  from  the  loss  of  your  earnings.  The  facilities  of  transportation, 
which  we  have  provided,  will  insure  you  against  home-sickness  ;  we  live 
no  longer  in  an  age  when  the  emigrant  expatriated  himself  without  hope 
of  return.  The  railroads,  we  have  laid,  do  away  with  almost  all  the  danger 
to  health  which  arises  from  breaking  up  new  ground.  It  is  between  sun- 
down and  sunrise  that  the  newly  broken  ground  exhales  miasma.  The 
laborer  who  can  betake  himself  every  night  to  a  healthy  place,  has  really 
little  to  fear.  At  the  end  of  a  few  years,  when  the  whole  country  has  been 
broken  up  and  reduced  to  cultivation,  you  will  be  able  to  establish  yourself 
in  perfect  security  in  your  own  home,  and  you  will  control  a  family  estate 
as  extensive  as  the  entire  surface  of  your  ancient  village.  Finally,  to  crown 
the  whole,  we  will  guarantee  you  the  possession  of  the  most  precious  of  all 
privileges,  and  the  rarest  of  all ;  nobody  shall  undertake  to  protect  )rou ! 
You  will  be  defended,  as  is  proper,  against  foreign  invasion,  but  you  will 
never  have  to  dread  that  interior  protection,  that  niggardly,  ruinous,  exas- 
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perating  supervision,  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  caused  the  failure 
of  almost  ail  the  colonies  of  the  French  people. 

Experience  will  doubtless  suggest  some  modifications  in  this  programme, 
but  it  is  good,  as  a  whole.  It  has  already  been  tested  in  practice  (the  Eng- 
lish, Dutch,  and  Americans,  can  tell  you  so),  and  France  will  come  to  it, 
eventually.  We  certainly  shall  not  live  to  see  the  work  accomplished,  but 
it  is  some  consolation  to  foresee  it. 

It  would  perhaps  be  imprudent  to  take  a  man  from  the  50th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  to  transport  him,  without  transition,  to  the  loth.  But, 
between  France  and  Senegal,  we  have  that  admirable  Algeria,  which  ought 
to  serve  as  the  first  depot  of  supplies,  and  as  a  garden  of  acclimation  to 
our  emigrants.  When  the  English  wish  to  send  a  regiment  to  the  Indies, 
they  begin  by  putting  it  on  garrison  duty  at  Malta.  Our  emigrants  should 
follow  the  same  wise  and  sure  method.  They  should  stop  for  some  years, 
and  if  needful,  some  generations,  in  those  fertile  plains,  which  artesian 
wells  have  irrigated,  within  the  past  ten  years,  and  which  railroads  will  not 
be  long  in  supplying  with  population.  This  is  why  I  admire  very  little  the 
policy,  more  magnanimous  than  far-sighted,  which  appropriates  to  undi- 
vided property  and  barbarism  one-half  of  the  Algerian  soil. 

All  the  productions  of  the  equator  will  finally  become  acclimated  among 
us,  provided  special  care  is  taken  in  their  transition.  They  will  be  gradu- 
ally conveyed  to  Algiers,  to  Marseilles,  to  Lyons,  to  Paris ;  or  following 
another  route,  to  Algiers,  to  Bordeaux,  to  Nantes,  and  along  the  coast  of 
Finistere,  where  the  humid  and  luke-warm  atmosphere  enables  the  arbutus 
to  pass  the  winter  in  the  open  air.  The  human  emigration  will  ascend  this 
current  It  will  pass  from  France  to  Algeria,  soon  to  radiate  thence  to 
Guyana,  to  Senegal,  to  our  lamentable  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
to  Cochin  China  if  we  remain  there.  Between  the  straights  of  Gibralter 
and  the  canal  of  Suez,  those  two  great  routes,  of  which  the  former  will  soon 
be  open,  and  the  latter,  free,  Algiers  will  be  the  station,  the  ware-house,  the 
depot,  and  the  hotel. 

But  France  ?  What  will  she  be  ?  What  will  she  resemble,  when  the 
progress  of  Agriculture  and  the  march  of  Emigration  have  caused  fifteen 
million  men  to  leave  her  ?  Will  our  little  children  inhabit  a  wilderness,  en- 
livened only  by  the  smoke  of  a  few  factories  ?  Don't  believe  a  word  of  it ! 
Nobody  dreams  of  depopulating  the  country :  we  only  want  to  people  it 
with  happy  men  and  women.  Do  you  know  why  the  London  Times  is  so 
long  that  it  takes  a  man  all  day  to  read  it  ?  It  is  because  Englishmen  do 
not  locate  happiness  in  the  same  place  as  we  do.  We  lodge  it  in  the  city, 
and  especially  in  Paris ;  they  see  it  only  in  the  country. 

Some  years  ago,  on  board  an  Austrian  steamer,  I  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  two  merchants,  who  were  travelling  on  business.  One  was  a 
native  of  Provence,  the  other,  an  Englishman  from  Lancashire.  Both  were 
in  pursuit  of  the  same  object  by  land  and  sea,  an  income  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  But  their  *'  castles  in  the  air  "  resembled  each  other  only 
in  their  foundation. 

"  As  for  me,"  said  the  Provencal,"  I  am  going  to  spend  my  income  in 
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Paris.  Marseilles  is  good  and  beautiful,  but  to  be  in  Pans  only  is  to  be  in  tbe 
world.  To  dine  at  a  restaurant,  to  saunter  on  the  boulevard,  to  chat  in  the 
Cafi^s,  to  look  at  the  shop  windows  of  the  Palais  Royal,  to  take  a  carriage- 
drive  to  the  Champs-Elys^s,  to  applaud,  every  night,  a  new  play,  to  see 
the  dancing  at  the  opera,  and,  above  all,  to  live  gaily  amid  the  most  intel- 
lectual people  in  the  world  :  this  is  life,  as  I  understand  it,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble nowhere  but  in  Paris." 

'*  As  for  me,''  said  the  native  of  Lancashire,  '*  I  have  set  my  heart  upon 
a  property,  desirable  both  for  pleasure  and  profit,  two  hundred  miles  north 
of  London.  The  house  is  neither  a  cottage,  nor  a  mansion,  but  something 
between  the  two.  On  the  other  hand,  the  park  is  magnificent ;  the  turf^ 
the  most  verdant ;  the  brooks,  the  most  limpid  ;  the  oldest  oaks  in  which 
a  crow  ever  made  her  nest  From  the  parlor  windows  you  can  see  the 
ocean.  There  are  pleasant  neighbors,  one  two  miles  o£^  another  four  miles 
away,  besides  the  village  pastor,  and  a  retired  ofiicer  of  the  East  India 
Company.  These  are  more  than  are  needed  to  make  up  a  game  of  whist 
I  shall  marry  my  cousin  Arabella,  who  has  waited  seven  years  for  me,  and 
who  has  no  rival  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  reading  the  Bible  and  making 
buttered  toast  I  shall  take  The  Times  and  the  Westminster  Review.  I 
shall  ride  on  horseback.  I  shall  drink  the  best  Bordeaux  wine  at  dessert, 
I  shall  make  those  around  me  happy,  and  I  shall  have  eight  rosy  children, 
well-behaved,  and  well-fed,  who  will  grow  up  in  the  love  of  labor  and  other 
respectable  traditions  of  old  England.  Each  of  them  will  choose  a  career 
in  accordance  with  their  tastes.  They  will  go  to  make  a  fortune,  to  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  London,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  even  to  Calcutta, 
after  which,  they  will  buy,  if  it  please  God,  cottages  like  my  own,  and  there 
will  enjoy  the  repose  of  a  pleasant  and  honorable  life.  It  is  in  the  city  that 
a  man  acquires  wealth,  but  in  the  country  that  he  enjoys  his  riches." 

"  We  are  both  right,"  replied  the  Provencal.  "  I  understand  why  an 
Englishman  places  happiness  three  hundred  miles  from  the  metropolis.  It 
is  because  London  is  a  city  of  manufactures,  commerce,  politics,  vanity, 
misery,  fog,  and  gin,  —  of  nocturnal  and  gross  enjoyment  London  does  not 
appeal  to  the  soul.  To  the  native,  it  is  a  smoky  and  devouring  workshop : 
to  the  stranger,  it  is  a  splendid  and  stupid  hotel ;  to  a  few  great  nabobs, 
who  have  millions  of  income,  it  is  a  theatre  in  which  they  can  strut  for  three 
months.  If  Paris  resembled  London,  I  should  choose  the  country,  as  yoa 
do." 

My  Provencal  has  gained  the  twenty  thousand  dollars  income  which  he 
sought.  He  came  to  reside  in  Paris  last  spring ;  but  he  found  that  Paris 
begins  to  resemble  London  a  little  too  much  ;  and  if  you  have  a  handsome 
country-seat  to  sell  him,  I  think  a  sale  may  be  effected. 

It  is  certain  that  Paris  has  changed  very  much  within  a  few  years.  Before 
it  numbered  a  million  inhabitants,  it  was  the  most  delightful  and  brilliant 
city  in  the  world,  governed  by  a  hundred  agreeable  ladies,  and  as  many  dis- 
tinguished men.  People  lived  there  at  small  expense,  without  any  pride  of 
wealth.  Wit  and  grace,  the  Parisian  currency  pre-eminendy,  were  the 
passport  to  every  circle.    Ridicule  served  instead  of  the  police ;  an  idea 
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which  was  sensible,  or  even  merely  comical,  had  the  force  of  law.  Inquire  of 
Gavami,  Gautier,  Dumas,  or  M^ry,  of  all  these  Parisian  men  of  genius,  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  remain  young,  while  Paris  herself  has  grown 
old.  They  will  describe  to  you  those  evening  parties,  so  enchanting  and 
unassuming,  to  which  people  went  on  foot,  with  hands  ungloved,  where  lus- 
tres and  diamonds  glittered  only  in  the  fact  of  their  absence,  where  there 
were  expended  only  bright  sayings  and  sprightly  ideas,  and  from  which  the 
guests  came  away  dazzled  and  fascinated  by  the  splendors  of  youth  and  the 
glories  of  intellect  In  those  days,  a  young  man  made  a  display  upon  an 
income  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  ;  a  handsome  suite  of  apartments  on  the 
Rue  de  Provence  could  be  rented  for  a  hundred  dollars  a  year.  People 
breakfasted  on  a  cutlet  and  a  glass  of  wine  ;  a  business  man  changed  his 
shirt  every  Sunday  and  Thursday,  and,  nevertheless  (inconceivable  as  it 
seems),  he  made  as  good  an  appearance  as  we  do  to-day.  Is  it  the  washing 
that  has  degenerated,  or  our  taste  which  has  become  more  fastidious  ?  The 
problem  is  too  grave  too  justify  me  in  attempting  a  hasty  solution.  In  those 
days,  a  volume  of  Victor  Hugo  reached  a  circulation  of  twelve  hundred 
copies,  and  the  report  of  so  prodigious  a  success  filled  the  world.  A  play 
by  Scribe  had  a  run  of  forty  nights,  and  it  was  the  event  of  the  year.  The 
audience  of  the  theatre  and  library  was  limited,  but  select  It  was  an  aris- 
tocracy of  twenty  thousand  individuals,  who  sat  in  judgment  on  an  oligarchy 
of  a  hundred  persons.  To  obtain  the  suffrages  of  the  Parisian  world,  a 
flash  of  wit  was  indispensible,  to  maintain  their  favor,  a  continuous  series 
of  such,  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  master-pieces.  A  few  distinguished 
strangers,  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  landed  on  this  happy  island.  They 
were  not  numerous,  for  post  horses  were  expensive,  and  the  jolting  of  the 
stage  coach  was  always  rough.  But  they  enjoyed  themselves,  those  lucky 
fellows  !  And  their  purses  did  not  suffer  much,  either.  When  they  re- 
turned to  their  native  country,  they  described  the  wonders  of  Parisian  life, 
and  disseminated  in  their  vicinity  a  violent  curiosity  to  see  Paris.  As  for 
the  Parisians,  they  did  not  go  abroad,  except  at  the  last  extremity,  and  on 
business  of  the  utmost  importance.  They  were  well  oflf  at  home  ;  the  ex- 
pense and  fatigue  of  travel  alarmed  them.  To  drive  a  hundred  miles  in  a 
carriage,  from  motives  of  mere  curiosity,  seemed  almost  absurd.  Sooner 
go  and  see  the  comedy  entitled  *'  A  Journey  to  Dieppe^"*  Sunday  walks 
did  not  extend  beyond  Montmorency.  I  can  recall  the  precise  year  when 
the  forest  of  Mendon  was  discovered  by  some  seekers  for  adventures.  The 
Parisian  sportsmen  were  enclosed  in  the  plain  of  St  Denis.  The  thrush 
and  the  cookoo  flew  about  the  Department  of  the  Seine  and  felt  at  home 
there. 

How  times  have  changed !  I  say  it  without  bitterness,  or  regret  For, 
after  all,  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  it  is  Progress  which  has  destroyed  the 
city  of  Balzac  and  Paul  de  Kock,  that  poor,  brilliant,  gay,  sublime,  un- 
healthy and  adorable  Paris.  Is  it  not  steam,  which  brings  to  us,  every  hour 
of  the  day,  this  tide  of  strangers,  ever  new,  ever  increasing,  and  ever  more 
and  more  invasive,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  population  of  old  Paris  disap- 
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pears  as  if  drowned  ?  Is  it  not  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  curiosity  of  these 
invaders  that  the  theatres  of  Paris,  formerly  so  French,  so  prolific,  so 
varied,  now  condemn  themselves  to  exhibit,  four  or  five  hundred  times  run- 
ning, absurd  and  dazzling  pantomimes  ?  It  is  necessary  to  speak  to  the 
eyes  of  these  people,  since  they  do  not  understand  the  niceties  of  the  lan- 
guage. Is  it  not  the  progress  of  manufacturing  industry  and  the  excess  of 
luxury,  which,  by  dint  of  multiplying  vehicles,  have  effected  so  many 
demolitions,  extensions  of  old  streets,  and  openings  of  new  avenues? 
Lodgings  are  dearer ;  't  is  a  misfortune  for  poor  literary  people,  but  the  en- 
hanced price  of  tenements  is  an  evidence  of  public  prosperity.  Is  it  not 
to  the  stock  exchange,  this  "  enraged  shop  "  of  Progress,  that  we  owe  the 
rapid  growth  of  fortunes,  the  insolence  of  upstarts,  and  the  revolution 
which  has  dethroned  talent  for  the  benefit  of  the  million  ?  Is  it  not  abso- 
lute democracy,  incarnated  in  universal  (male)  sufBrage,  which  has  placed 
at  the  summit  of  society  the  example  of  high  life^  and  of  grand,  aristo- 
cratic luxury  ? 

These  results  of  Progress  affect  you  disagreeably  when  they  derange 
your  habits.  You  occupied  a  beautiful  apartment  at  a  low  rent,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  take  an  inferior  one  at  a  high  price.  You  were  rich  upon  such 
and  such  an  income ;  some  fine  morning  you  wake  up  poor.  It  is  not  that 
robbers  have  broken  into  your  closet ;  it  is  the  price  of  butter,  which  has 
advanced  from  twenty-four  cents  to  sixty  cents  per  pound.  While  jrou  are 
meditating  after  the  fashion  of  Marius,  seated  amid  your  own  private  ruins, 
your  wife  comes  to  inform  you  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  triple  her  allow- 
ance, unless  you  are  willing  that  she  shall  be  taken  everywhere  for  a  cham' 
bermaid.  The  friends,  who  used  to  live  next  door,  whom  you  visited  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  in  the  most  kindly  and  delightful  intimacy,  begin  to  cost 
you  a  dollar  for  a  carriage  every  time  you  wish  to  see  them.  This  Paris 
has  grown  so  large,  since  the  annexation  of  the  suburbs  I  The  theatrcL 
wearies  you  by  the  uniformity  of  its  performances,  when  it  does  not  abso- 
lutely disgust  you  by  the  stupidity  of  its  exhibitions.  The  Italian  Open 
costs  you  three  dollars  a  ticket,  the  price  of  two  bushels  of  grain,  and, 
moreover,  they  have  done  away  with  the  parquette.  You  begin  to  see  t^ 
your  dearly  beloved  Paris  has  become  a  mere  huge  hotel,  where  the  rich 
people  of  the  whole  universe  congregate,  to  spend  in  haste,  not  their  in- 
come, but  a  specified  sum  :  so  much  for  the  Grand  Hotel,  so  much  for  the 
Maison  d'Or,  so  much  to  see  the  opera  ballet  and  the  fashionable  specta- 
cle, so  much  for  the  public  balls,  and  so  much  to  be  introduced  to  I  know 
not  what  porter's  daughter,  to  whose  house  Europe  and  America  are  filing 
off  at  the  double  quick.  All  this  annoys  you,  but  do  not  be  annoyed  at  it, 
all  t|;iis  is  only  the  ugly  side  of  a  very  beautiful,  good,  and  grand  thing, 
called  progress.  Would  you  prefer  that  railroads  should  not  have  been 
invented?  that  the  stock  exchange  should  be  demolished?  that  France 
should  be  deprived  of  universal  (male)  suffrage. 

Paris  will  probably  never  again  become  the  artistic  and  intellectual  Qty, 
you  adored  in  your  youth,  but  it  will  be  something  more  and  better  than  a 
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mere  place  of  public  debauchery  for  all  nations.  It  will  be,  nay,  it  already 
is,  the  political,  financial  and  industrial  centre  of  the  modem  world.  No 
one  will  ever  again  be  enabled  to  live  here  cheap,  because  a  store,  or  a  fac- 
tory brings  a  higher  rent  than  a  private  house.  But  if  high  prices  alarm 
you,  if  the  rush  stun  you,  no  law  forbids  you  to  abandon  the  place  to  those 
who  are  compelled  to  be  there,  because  there  only  can  they  become  rich. 
Have  you  the  means  of  living  elsewhere  ?  Use  the  railroad.  It  not  only 
brings  people  here,  but  it  takes  them  away  too.  And  there  remain  as- 
suredly more  than  one  valley  in  France,  where  a  person  can  live  in  happi- 
ness and  tranquility  at  small  expense. 

Do  you  wish  to  live  long  ?  Then  live  in  the  country  I  Would  you  marry 
for  your  own  happiness  ?  The  country  !  To  follow  without  distraction  in 
books,  reviews,  and  newspapers,  the  movement  of  the  human  mind  ?  The 
country  !  People  have  no  time  to  read  in  Paris.  Are  you  ambitious  to  do 
a  little  good  ?  The  country  !  In  Paris,  the  rich  man,  whose  door  is  guarded, 
and  who  rides  in  his  carriage,  can  ignore  the  existence  of  misery.  In  the 
country  he  necessarily  comes  in  contact  with  it,  he  is  everywhere  tempted 
to  stretch  out  his  hand  to  relieve  it  Do  you  wish  your  children  to  develop 
both  body  and  mind  ;  to  learn  everything,  of  which  it  is  a  disgrace  to  be 
ignorant ;  to  be  able  to  distinguish  wheat  from  rye  and  timothy  from  clover; 
to  form  an  early  habit  of  treating  kindly  the  inferior  animals,  our  willing 
servants  ;  to  put  their  young  hearts  in  unison  with  the  entire  world  ;  to 
teach  them  to  live  in  communion  with  Nature  ?  The  country  !  There  will 
always  be  an  opportunity  of  sending  them  to  the  city,  when  you  wish  to 
form  their  character  by  friction  and  struggle.  For  yourself  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  you  from  returning  to  Paris  for  a  month,  or  two,  on  business  or 
pleasure.  Promise  yourself  to  do  so,  the  day  you  leave  the  city ;  it  will 
alleviate  the  bitterness  of  the  farewell.  But  you  will  not  come  back  very 
often,  I  venture  the  prediction.  The  fashionable  world  retired  from  the 
fauburg  St.  Germain  to  the  country  after  the  three  days  revolution  of  1830, 
as  formerly  the  Roman  people  went  to  Mount  Aventine.  "Let  them 
alone  !  "  every  one  said,  "  it  is  only  a  fit  of  spleen.  They  will  soon  return 
to  us.     How  can  any  one  live  out  of  Paris  ? 

Very  few  ever  came  back,  and  even  they  did  not  stay  long.  The  country 
captivated  them  by  that  secret,  modest,  indescribable  charm,  which  we  do 
not  feel  at  first,  which  leaves  us  indifferent  and  almost  wearied,  but  which 
soon,  by  force  of  habit,  takes  possession  of  our  whole  being,  and  enchains 
the  inmost  fibres  of  our  heart.  It  is  the  genial  despotism  of  natural  enjoy- 
ments !  We  begin  by  regretting  the  absence  of  the  noise  ;  the  gas  ;  the 
jostling  of  the  crowd  ;  the  distant  rumbling  of  the  omnibuses  at  night ;  the 
German  street-sweepers  we  used  to  meet  at  3  A.  M.,  going  their  rounds ; 
the  billiard  saloon  and  bowling  alley ;  the  theatre ;  the  nasal,  or  shrill 
tones  of  this  comedian ;  the  feigned  laugh  of  that  overdressed  woman,  and 
the  complicated  perfumes  with  which  she  was  environed.  But  one-morning 
we  saw  the  sun  rise  amid  the  faint  blue  vapors  which  floated  along  the 
river ;  one  night  we  gazed  in  admiration  at  some  enormous  clouds  illumi- 
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nated  by  the  setting  sun ;  we  were  struck  with  the  rich  and  varied  colors 
of  the  forest  at  the  first  chili  of  autumn :  we  drank  in  through  all  our  senses 
that  delicious  silence,  which  envelopes  the  whole  world  in  the  beautiful 
nights  of  December,  when  everything  sleeps  beneath  the  snow.  But  that 
which  attaches  you  forever,  that  which  efiaces  from  your  soul  the  last  re- 
membrances of  and  the  last  regrets  for  the  city,  is  the  delight  of  measuring 
the  growth  of  a  tree  you  have  planted.  It  has  grown  three  feet  in  a  single 
year ;  what  a  delight  1  You  are  impatient  for  next  year  to  come  round,  in 
order  to  see  the  new  progress  it  will  have  made.  In  Paris,  everything 
awakens  regret  for  the  years  you  have  spent ;  in  the  country,  everything 
recompenses  and  thanks  you  for  growing  old. 

When  Paris  is  no  longer  inhabited,  save  by  men  of  business  and  fast 
livers  ;  when  the  Institute,  expelled  by  the  costUness  of  rooms,  holds  its 
sessions  at  Meaux  or  Pontoise,  France  will  be  colonized  by  the  wealthy. 
The  life  of  the  nation  will  no  longer  be  hoarded  up  in  a  comer,  it  will  be 
found  disseminated  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  We  shall  enjoy 
pantomime  and  spectacle  in  Paris,  but  comedy  in  the  rural  districts.  We 
shall  write,  no  matter  where ;  we  shall  read  everywhere.  In  that  day,  there 
will  be  Provincials  no  longer ;  or  i^  by  chance,  one  such  should  be  discov- 
erable, he  will  be  some  poor,  ignorant  creature,  stupid  and  imeducated,  in 
consequence  of  never  having  gone  away  from  Paris. 

The  dispersion  of  the  richest  and  most  enlightened  £unilies  will  exert  a 
happy  influence  upon  the  pc^tical  life  of  the  nation.  Have  you  ever  read 
the  pretty  romance  called  '*  The  Country  Gendeman  ?  "  It  contains  a  true 
idea,  apart  from  the  question  of  gentility,  which  is  only  an  innocent  pueril- 
ity. The  author  shows  how  an  intelligent  and  benevolent  man  may  become, 
by  general  consent,  the  arbiter,  the  councillor,  the  natural  and  legitimate 
leader  of  a  township.  If  France  possessed,  in  every  locality,  fifly  individ- 
uals like  this  baron  de  Vaudrey,  the  necessity  for  government  officers 
would  be  advantageously  replaced  by  a  kindly  public  sentiment,  and  the 
people  would  not  need  to  be  controlled  by  a  bridle,  because  they  would  be 
led  by  the  hand. 


NOTES- 

THE  DEFENSE  OF  PROTESTANTISM. 

"  RoMAK  Catholicism,  weak  in  every  member,  is  prodigious  in  its  total 
effectiveness,  because  it  is  a  unit  It  is  quietly  seizing  America,  piece  by 
piece,  State  by  State,  city  by  city.  In  a  new  State  like  Wisconsin,  for  in- 
stance, it  has  the  oldest  college,  the  largest  theological  school,  the  best 
hospitals  and  charities,  the  finest  churches  ;  and  what  is  true  of  Wisconsin 
is  equally  true  of  many  other  Western  States.  Protestantism,  with  a  hun- 
drecl  times  the  wealth,  intelligence,  public  spirit  and  administrative  ability, 
by  reason  of  its  sectarian  jealousies  and  divisions,  can  have  no  parallel 
successes,  and  is  losing  rapidly  its  place  in  legislative  grants  and  in  public 
policy.  The  Irish  Catholics  spot  the  members  of  State  legislatures  who 
vote  against  the  appropriations  they  call  for,  and  are  able  in  our  close  elec- 
tions to  defeat  their  return.  Representatives  become  servile  and  pliable, 
and  Romanism  flourishes.  A  Quaker  gentleman  of  wealth,  in  the  West 
(the  story  is  exactly  true),  married  a  Vermont  girl  who  had  become  Catho- 
lic in  a  nunnery  where  she  was  sent  for  her  education.  It  was  agreed  that 
if  children  were  |;iven  them,  the  boys  should  be  reared  in  the  faith  of  their 
father,  the  girls  m  that  of  their  mother.  The  Vermont  mother  gave  her 
husband  ten  girls,  but  never  a  son  1  Eight  of  them  grew  up  Catholics, 
married  influential  men  and  brought  up  their  children  Catholics,  and  in 
some  cases  brought  over  their  husbands,  and  so  the  Roman  Church  was 
recruited  with  Protestant  wealth  and  Quaker  blood  to  a  vast  extent  So 
much  for  sending  Protestant  girls  to  Roman  Catholic  seminaries,  and  then 
complaining^ that  so  many  Protestants  are  lost  to  the  superstitions  of  Ro- 
manism !  There  is  an  apathv  about  the  Roman  Catholic  advances  in  the 
United  States  among  Amencan  Protestants,  which  will  finally  receive  a 
terrible  shock.  There  is  no  influence  at  work  in  America  so  hostile  to  our 
future  peace  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  next  American  war  will, 
I  fear,  be  a  religious  war  —  of  all  kinds  the  worst  If  we  wish  to  avert  it, 
we  must  take  immediate  steps  to  organize  Protestantism  more  efficiently 
and  on  less  sectarian  ground." 

MANY  signs  indicate  that  the  alarm  is  spreading  through 
the  country  which  Dr.  Bellows  thus  echoes  from  Europe 
in  the  columns  of  the  Liberal  Christian:  It  is  without  doubt 
the  settled  purpose  of  Catholic  leaders  to  extend  their  power  in 
this  direction.  To  establish  the  Church  in  a  democratic  land 
is  confessedly  a  new  enterprise  ;  but  they  bring  to  their  task 
an  unwavering  faith,  they  are  vigilant,  active,  self-sacrificing ; 
and  as  sincere  as  protestant  leaders,  to  say  the  least ;  they  cal- 
culate upon  success. 

What  now  is  the  purpose  of  Protestantism  >  Dr.  Bellows  calls 
for  an  "  organization  on  "  less  sectarian  ground."  But  so  far  as 
mere  party  success  goes,  Amepca  may  as  well  be  Catholic  as 
Protestant  —  unless  Protestantism  comes  to  mean  somewhat 
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more  consistent  with  its  confessed  principle,  than  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  most  liberal  Christian  sect  It  has  but  a  feeble 
claim  upon  the  respect  of  mankind.  Its  past  history  has  by  no 
means  been  a  brilliant  one.  It  has  never  shown  itself  self- 
reliant.  It  has  lopped  off  some  of  the  old  dogmas — concerning 
which  it  matters  little  what  is  believed ---but  the  same  temper 
controls  it  which  rules  Romanism.  A  German  writer  professed 
to  find  in  early  Christianity  three  distinct  developments  :  first, 
that  of  authority  ;  second,  of  intellect ;  third,  of  love:  Catholi- 
cism, Protestantism,  and  then  pure  Christianity,  or  Loveism. 
But  Protestantism,  though  boasting  of  intellectual  achievements, 
has  shown  scarcely  more  "  reason  in  religion  "  than  Romanism. 
The  Christian  Protestant  distrusts  reason,  is  afraid  of  private 
judgment  He  advocates  liberty  of  opinion,  and  then  restricts 
the  privilege  to  "  minor  points."  He  has  no  resort  to  "  bloody 
Inquisitions,"  but  he  may  abuse  the  ^^  heretic''  with  a  malicious 
tongue,  (for  the  glory  of  God),  or  send  "  unbelievers  "  to  hell,  all 
the  same.  In  all  this  how  does  Protestantism  differ  in  kind 
from  Catholicism  ?  Says  Archbishop  Purcell,  "  God  and  the 
Church  allow  men  to  think.  Man,  if  he  think  not,  is  man  no 
more.  But  Grod  and  the  Q\xox^  forbid  man  to  think  eviir  Dr. 
Kirk  could  endorse  this  statement  in  behalf  of  Christian  Ortho- 
doxy. Unitarianlsm  would  not  have  to  modify  it  much.  Radi- 
calism has  a  side  which  would  not  need  to  stay  long  at  tinker- 
ing of  it,  before  it  would  express  its  prevailing  animus,  if  not 
its  conscious  purpose.  The  practice  of  Protestantism,  in  all  its 
phases,  conforms  in  a  great  degree  to  that  of  Romanism.  It  is 
superior  in  having  for  its  foundation  a  true  principle ;  for  ac- 
cepting, even  in  the  poorest  way,  an  "  inwafd  authority,"  confess- 
ing thus  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  race  to  freedom,  and  its 
obligations  to  the  private  conscience.  It  only  needs  to  build 
its  superstructure  on  convictions,  to  command  the  fortunes  of 
this  and  of  every  country.  It  is  impotent  only  where  its  loy- 
alty to  itself  is  at  low  Christian  ebb. 

CathoHcism  does  not  fear  Protestant  Christianity.  It  cares 
little  for  any  opposition  that  may  come  from  an  organization 
formed  on  "  less  sectarian  ground,"  unless  that  is  seen  as  a 
transition  step  towards  the  open  proclamation  of  reason  as  the 
supreme  authority.     Catholicism  has  a  right  to  America,  if 
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Protestantism  on  its  own  ground  cannot  maintain  and  in- 
crease its  own  supremacy.  No  alarm  should  excite  to  the 
building  up  of  one  Protestant  party,  armed  and  equipped  with 
hot  zeal  to  put  down  the  enemy.  No  course  could  be  adopted 
surer  to  work  up  a  "  religious  war."  No  such  effort  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  genius  of  the  Protestant  faith.  Protestant- 
ism is  a  protest  against  party.  Party  knows  neither  reason 
or  respect  for  the  private  judgment.  It  is  the  curse  upon 
both.  Protestantism,  to  the  artificial  systems  which  have  con- 
trolled the  world  hitherto,  is  arf/j-organizingpower.  This  is  the 
burden  of  its  protest.  It  demands  freedom  of  thoif^ht  for  all, 
with  no  church  or  party  to  "  forbid."  It  protests  against  such 
interferences  in  behalf  of  natural  order  and  unity.  It  seeks  the 
organic  growth  of  Society  on  the  basis  of  unrestricted  freedom 
of  thought  and  action  for  all  its  members.  It  sets  no  limits. 
It  says  but  this  —  and  includes  mankind:  "Think,  Judge, 
and  be  Free."  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  quibble  about 
"  thinking  evW*  The  "  evil  "  thinker  may  say,  "mind  your  own 
business.  You  think  evil"  with  just  the  same  right. 

The  defense  of  Protestantism  is  to  accept  Reason,  is  to 
believe  in  itself.  It  is  the  atmosphere  which  such  a  faith  will 
create  that  is  alone  competent  to  furnish  a  solution  of  the  Ro- 
mish problem.  More  "  quietly "  than  Rome  it  may  take  pos- 
session of  America.  Quietly  as  Reason,  detaching  from  Rome 
the  best  of  every  new  generation?  What  is  the  one  evil 
threatening  America  to-day!  Precisely  a  want  of  reverence 
for  Reason.  Intellectual  activity  still  at  a  discount,  the  rever- 
ence of  people  still  paid  to  their  fetish. 


THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC   PROSPECT. 

FROM  a  Roman  Catholic  standpoint  the  prospect  is  by  no 
means  discouraging.  If  the  reader  should  take  a  view  of 
religious  affairs  in  America  from  the  same  position,  what  would 
he  or  she  discovej  f  The  so-called  Protestant  Church  divided 
against  itself  into  nearly  a  thousand  different  cliques  with  al- 
most as  much  dislike  existing  between  each  and  all  of  them,  as 
they  together  feel  for  the  Catholic.  Each  and  all  are  professed 
adherents  to  the  principle  of  private  judgment ;  yet  they  sever- 
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ally  are  bound  to  a  system  (Christianity)  which  tramples  on 
this  principle,  and  convicts  them  all,  both  orthodox  and  liberal, 
of  a  glaring  inconsistency.  These  sects  pride  themselves  on 
their  appeal  to  reason  ;  but,  in  fact,  none  of  them  have  so  rea- 
sonable a  basis  as  the  Catholic.  And  between  the  two,  Catholi- 
cism and  Protestantism,  (thus  represented)  the  former  may, 
even  on  grounds  of  reason  and  logic,  well  claim  the  strongest 
position,  and  the  certainty  of  future  triumphs.  It  accepts  fully 
and  never  questions  the  supernatural  basis  of  Christianity.  It 
denies  the  right  of  private  judgment  when  applied  to  the  foun- 
dations oflts  belief,  and  says  squarely,  —  the  use  of  reason  is  to 
show  its  own  limitations,  and  to  prove  that  it  cannot  itself  be 
depended  on  to  discover  or  interpret  the  divine  wilL  With  this 
principle  it  is  ever  consistent  It  continually  asserts  the  in- 
spired judgment  of  the  Church,  and  as  steadily  affirms  the  un- 
inspired judgment  of  private  minds.  It  thus  maintains  its  strong 
position  as  the  sole  defender  of  Christianity  as  a  super-natural 
revelation,  agreeing  with  Protestant  Christians  that  all  other 
than  this  is  Non-Christito. 

From  the  Catholic  point  of  view  it  thus  would  appear,  even 
under  circumstances  but  ordinarily  favorable,  that  Protestantism 
must  either  abandon  Christianity,  or  openly  confess  itself  at 
Mrar  with  the  principle  of  "  private  judgment,"  and  return  to  the 
bosom  of  the  true  Church.  But  circumstances  are  now  espe- 
cially favorable  to  Catholic  interests.  The  Catholic  sees  with  a 
clear  vision  over  the  roofs  of  so-called  Protestant  Churches,  and 
announces  that  Protestantism  proper  is  to  be  found  out  in  the 
open  world  beyond  ;  and  also,  that  there,  the  multitude  already 
gathered,  carries  no  Christian  banner.  "  There,"  the  Catholic 
exclaims,  "  is  Private  Judgment !  Christless,  Churchless,  with- 
out restraint ;  preparing  the  pitfall  into  which  you  must  all 
tumble,  or  check  your  course  and  return  for  safety  to  the 
Christian  Church."  As  orthodox  Christians  pointed  to  Parker 
and  warned  Unitarianism  of  its  inevitable  drift,  so  the  Catho- 
lic now  persuades  the  whole  Protestant-Cfcristian  fraternity. 
He  is  confident  that  conviction  will  come  to  a  large  part  of 
Protestant  Christians  of  whatever  sect ;  that  they  will  be  ready 
at  no  distant  day  to  make  common  cause  with  the  "One 
Church  "  against  the  further  spread  of  Rationalism.     Rational* 
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ism  and  Protestantism  are  synonymous  terms  to  the  logical 
Catholic,  and  in  this  fact  he  reposes  his  belief  in  the  absorption 
by  Catholicism  of  all  that  retains  the  Christian  name.  He 
expects  a  new  division  of  the  world  wherein  the  Catholic  Church 
shall  alone  unfurl  the  Christian  banner,  as  it  did  of  old.  He  is 
undoubtedly  a  true  prophet  With  him  the  prophet  of  Ration- 
alism in  this  respect  must  entirely  agree. 


THE   DRIFT   OF   CATHOLICISM, 

THE  vitality  of  the  Catholic  faith  is  by  no  means  exhausted. 
But  the  Church  must  encounter  modifying  influences  in 
a  free  country  where  it  has  no  political  protections,  which  may 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  its  future.    The  Pope  in  Italy 
declaims  in  opposition  to  "  free  thought."   Here  his  priests  pro- 
fess to  be  its  friends.     In  numerous  instances  they  are  court- 
ing free  discussion.    This  license  of  debate,  in  which  the  laity 
as  well  as  the  bishops  are  beginning  to  indulge,  can  hardly  fail, 
if  continued,  to  lead  to  practical  results,  —  the  spirit  of  the 
institution   become   more    in  harmony  with   republican  free- 
dom, and  the  people  more  amenable  to  reason.    For  if  the 
Church,  from  any  motive,  gives  but  a  partial  sanction  to  free 
inquiry,  she  is  likely  to  arouse  a  sentiment  within  her  pale  to 
which,  she  must  for  a  time,  at  least,  in  some  measure  conform. 
If  Catholics  once  become  accustomed  to  the  right  of  asking, 
why  ?  expecting  a  reasonable  response,  their  expectations  must 
not  be  wholly  disappointed.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  the 
plea  of  "  mystery,"  even  with  "  superstitious "  Catholics  does 
not  pass  current.    Instances  are  already  fast  accumulating  of 
the  authority  of  priests  being  set  aside.     Fenianism,  whatever 
else  it  has  been,  has  shown  the  possibility  in  some  quarters  of 
an  independent  Catholic  laity.    But  this,  it  is  claimed,  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  full  discipline  of  the  Church,  which  con- 
fesses that  the  time  has  arrived  in  the  progress  of  the  race  when 
she  can  relax  her  restraints,  proffering  only  her  advice.   One  can 
seldom  look  into  a  Catholic  puUication  without  reading  a  some- 
what indignant  denial  of  Protestant  ''assertions,"  going  to  show 
that  the  Church  is  the  friend  of  free  government  and  liberal 
education. 
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But  such  concessions  are  not  fairly  to  be  attributed  to  the  pro- 
gressive tendency  of  Catholicism  itself  They  are  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  outside  influences.  It  is  rather  the  accommodation 
which  an  old  and  naturally  despotic  institution  is  forced  to  make 
to  the  spirit  of  a  new  age.  It  can  no  longer  restrain  or  com- 
pel mankind  by  "  force  of  arms,"  for  the  civil  power  has  been 
wrested  away  from  it.  It  must  content  itself  with  giving  o^- 
vice^  and  with  such  obedience  as  it  can  command  by  the  use  of 
*  Spiritual "  appliances. 


NIRVAA^A. 

«  O  WEET  thanks,  O  Lord  ? 
^^  Never  from  me: 
Alive  in  thee 
I  strike  no  chord: 
Self  is  forgot,- 
I  am  —  am  not 
O  rapture  high  — 
Life  only  there! 
Nor  God,  nor  I, 
Nor  hope,  nor  care. 
Life  lost  —  Life  found 
With  glory  crowned!" 

Then  the  approving  Sky 
Made  sweet  reply: 
"  Dear  mortal  in  thy  Vale  of  Tears, 
Battling  ever  with  hopes  and  fears: 
Give  o'er  the  quest 
For  happiness ; 
The  limit's  rest  — 
Illimitness  — 
Thou  may'st  not  taste; 
Taste  is  but  waste. 
Prove  thou  the  bliss 
Of  ending  strife 
In  Nothingness  I 
Leave  feeding  Life^ 
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Keep  Fast  of  manna  — 
Live  in  NIRVAiVA  I" 

Their  song  ascending, 
All  voices,  blending 
In  soul  of  man, 
Assure  the  plan : 
Repeat  it  with  a  song  of  glee, 
Till  swoons  the  world  in  harmony: 

"O  rapture  high  — 
Abides  the  Sky, 
Goes  out  the  god, 
Goes  out  the  man ! 
So  doth  the  Sky 
Round  in  one  plan. 

"All  outward  test 
Of  inward  rest 
Full  Life  rejects. 
Pure  joy  he  is 
Who  ne'er  as  his 
The  joy  detects. 

"  O  here  is  wealth. 
And  flow  of  health. 
And  bliss  too  great 
For  heaven  to  freight! 
—  But  where  is  one 
Hath  homage  done  ?  /' 


NOTHING  is  added  when  Christian  is  prefixed  to  the 
word  Character  ;  or  when  one  is  spoken  of  as  a  Christian 
gentleman.  A  gentleman  is  simply  a  gentleman  ;  and  charac- 
ter may  not  be  appropriated  by  Christian,  Mohammedan,  or  Pa- 
gan. How  unworthy  the  nature  of  man  are  these  tests  which 
measure  him  by  his  bias  for  this  or  the  other  tradition.  The 
good  sectary  is  a  bundle  of  memories.  If  he  remembers  well, 
and  imitates  well,  in  one  part  of  the  globe  he  is  a  good  Chris- 
tian ;  elsewhere  he  is  a  good  Mussulman.  If  you  would  read 
his  true  Character  you  must  have  access  to  his  society  when 
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these  artificial  pretentions  are  thrown  oflF;  or,  you  may  yourself 
make  allowance  for  such  defects,  and  value  the  man  at  what 
he  is  td  be  capable  of  when  emancipated.  Character  belongs 
to  nature.  The  influence  of  sect  destroys  the  free,  natural 
growths  of  manhood,  warps  it  into  one-sided,  antagonistic  at- 
titudes, and  spoils  the  temper  by  over-heat 


THERE  may  be  noticed  most  anywhere  in  America  to-day 
a  prevailing  unwillingness  to  rate  any  man's  worth  by  the 
color  and  shape  of  his  Theology.  If  a  man  is  a  professed  be- 
liever in  Christ,  the  world  at  large  cares  very  little  :  if  he  is  not, 
it  cares  very  little.  Opinions  are  formed  of  him  on  other  and 
quite  independent  grounds.  He  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  friend 
and  neighbor,  and  not  in  the  confusing  rays  of  Christianity. 
If  he  dies,  his  eulogists  turn  to  his  virtues.  It  is  found  that 
his  "unbelief"  did  not  affect  his  character.  Whatever  he 
lacked  related  more  to  his  prospects  in  the  "  life  to  come,"  than 
to  his  welfare  here  ;  or  than  to  that  of  his  fellowmen  whose 
esteem  he  had  in  abundance.  Of  course  a  few  will  insist  that 
somewhat,  after  all,  was  missing  in  his  deportment,  and  pre- 
cisely that  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  true 
Christian.  But  the  every-day  tests,  which  the  common  people 
apply,  set  this  assumption  aside. 


UNION  — BY    INTOLERANCE    EXCEPT    ON  "MINOR    POINTS." 

A  WRITER  in  the  Church  Union  gives  a  plan  for  a  new 
•^^"  combination,  which  is  designed  to  "  promote  the  union  of 
believers  upon  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  and  to 
ensure  liberty  of  opinion  with  reference  to  all  "  minor  points." 
The  plan  proposes  that  every  minister  shall  take  the  following 

"  PLEDGE." 

"I  solemnly  promise  that  I  will  teach  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
following  doctrinal  position  and  tenets  : 

"  I.  The  infallible  inspiration  and  divine  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

"  2.  Man's  entire  destitution  of  holiness  previous  to  the  new  birth. 

"  3.  The  necessity  of  regeneration — a  supernatural  change  wrought 
by  the  Holy  Spirit 
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"4.  Salvation  through  the  atonement  and  mediation  of  Christ. 

"  5.  The  triie  and  proper  divinity  of  Jesus  —  his  "  consubstantial- 
ty  "  with  the  Father. 

"  6.  Future  endless  rewards  and  punishments. 

"  7.  Admission  of  all  regenerated  persons  to  Christ's  table. 

"  8.  Toleration  of  different  modes  of  baptism,  and  of  differences  of 
opinion  upon  all  doctrinal  p>oints  not  specified  above. 

"  Should  any  convictions  of  duty  ever  compel  me  to  teach  aught 
incompatible  with  this  platform ;  in  that  case  I  will  quietly  withdraw 
from  the  body." 

The  writer  adds  that  "  such  a  pledge  would  be  a  safeguard 
against  heresy  and  schism."  Doubtless  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  "  heretical "  cause  finds  no  more  efficient  prompter  than 
this  sort  of  restriction.  It  is  a  sure  stimulus  to  independent 
thought.  To  be  sure,  preachers  as  a  class  do  but  a  small 
amount  of  thinking,  but  we  surmise  few  could  pledge  anew  the 
dogma  of  man's  entire  destitution  of  holiness  previous  to  the 
"  new  birth,"  and  not  have  their  minds  jogged  considerably  on 
in  the  operation.     Let  us  hope  it. 


THE  drift  of  the  following  from  a  Universalist  paper  is  good 
and  encouraging.  The  author's  grandson  will  be  apt  to 
have  "  culture-refinement  of  manners,  and  genuine  spirituality  of 
sentiment "  sufficient  to  make  "  exterior  worship!*  a  thing  quite 
impossible  with  him. 

**  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  highest  type  of  character  is 
necessarily  expressed  by  what  are  commonly  known  as  outward  forms 
of  worship,  accompanied,  it  may  be,  with  much  feeling.  Orthodox 
piety,  on  this  account,  is  sometimes  thought  to  make  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  true  standard  than  Universalism.  Our  theology,  it  is 
freely  confessed,  does  not  incite  as  marked  an  enthusiasm,  as  frequent 
a  resort  to  the  outward  or  formal  observance  of  religion,  as  Ortho- 
doxy. But  let  not  our  Orthodox  brother  triumph  over  our  conces- 
sion ;  for  the  Catholic  leads  him  in  the  particular  named  quite  as 
much  as  he  leads  the  Universalist  Nor  let  the  Catholic  exult ;  for 
what  is  his  observance  of  visible  form  of  worship  to  the  Mahommetan's  ^ 
And,  still  again,  what  is  the  Mohammedan  compared  to  the  Hindoo  ? 
We  should  not  accept  the  proverb  without  some  qualification,  but 
there  is  a  basis  of  fact  in  the  statement,  "  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of 
devotion  !  "  Confining  our  attention  to  the  Protestant  sects,  we  leave 
it  with  the  intelligent  observer  to  decide,  as  his  eye  glances  along  the 
array  of  sects  including  the  Swedenborgians,  Unitarians,  Congrega- 
tipnalists.  Baptists,  Methodists,  Freewill  Baptists,  if  the  amount  and 
energy  of  exterior  worship  is  not  in  almost  exact  proportion  to  the 
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want  of  culture,  refinement  of  manners,  and  the  genuine  spirituality 
of  sentiment  1 


COURTING  A  CALL. 

nPHE  Church  Union  vouches  that  "  the  following  is  in  down- 
-*•  right,  good  earnest."  We  give  its  author  the  benefit  of  an 
advertisement,  but  think  it  is  doubtful  if  Tlie  Radical  is  taken 
in  any  of  the  unpromising  towns  to  which  he  so  feelingly  refers, 
where  *'  Satan  is  rampant"  Should  he  be  "  called  "  to  either 
place,  a  few  copies  of  The  Radical  could  be  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal. Doubtless  the  chief  trouble  with  most  wicked  people  is, 
they  need  something  better  to  think  about 

Wanted. 

I  want  a  call  to  preach  from  some  one  of  the  many  small  towns 
that  have  from  one  to  three  small  church  organizations ^  and  from  one  to 
seven  old,  unpainted,  decaying  church  edifices,  with  no  pastors.  I 
will  accept  of  the  call  on  the  following  conditions : 

ist  No  missionary  aid  to  be  asked  to  pay  my  salary. 

2d.  The  call  must  be  signed  by  the  official  members  of  each  separ- 
ate organization. 

3d.  Each  organization  must  pledge  itself  to  pay  a  pro-rata  part  of 
salary,  whether  you  like  me  or  not. 

4th.  Salary  must  be  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  devote  my  whole 
time  to  my  ministry,  and  must  be  paid  quarterly ;  must  be  liberal. 

5th.  There  must  be  no  other  minister  in  the  place  acting  as  pastor. 

6th.  There  must  be  no  church  in  the  place  able  to  pay  a  minister 
a  living  salary  by  assessing  10 -per  cent  of  its  proi>erty  represented. 

7th.  The  church  edifice  to  be  used  for  worshipping  God  in,  must 
be  put  in  a  good  state  of  repair  (no  gewgaws),  even  if  the  others  have 
to  be  sold  to  pay  the  expenses  —  no  matter  tf  built  in  part  by  church  ex- 
tension funds^  or  foreign  aid. 

I  slip  out  of  the  usual  way  of  obtaining  a  ccUl^  because  I  know  of 
scores  of  just  such  places ^  absorbing  poor  people's  hard-earned  mone^, 
not  to  have  the  Gospel  preached,  but  to  have  it  filtered  through  their 
ism. 

And  I  know  of  many  other  places  where  the  Gospel  is  not  preached 
at  all,  simply  because  those  professing  to  love  Jesus  won't  hear  a 
man,  called  of  God  to  teach,  unless  he  tectch  them  whcU  they  thiitk 
they  know  for  certain  already, 

I  recently  passed  through  a  thickly-settled  township,  eight  miles 
square^  that  has  not  a  resident  minister  in  it,  although  some  eight  or 
more  fragmentary  church  organizations  exist  on  paper.  The  youth  of 
that  town  are  growing  up  in  all  manner  of  wickedness,  be<^uise  the 
Christian  people  are  too  poor  to  propagate  their  sectarianism. 

I  am  acquainted  in  another  town,  same  size,  having  quite  a  large 
village  within  its  bounds,  within  which  are  two  churches,  but  no 
preaching.  And  in  that  village  i^  a  shop  where  all  the  vile  auod  bawdy 
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literature,  and  carte  de  visiies  from  the  purlieus  of  vice  of  New  York 
city  are  vended,  from  siielf  and  via  post-office,  and  yet  the  Christian 
jfcople  can't  have  a  living  ministry.  They  are  too  weak,  Satan  is  ram- 
pant there.     (I  wish  they  would  call.) 

Now,  I  want  a  call  to  some  of  these  places  : 

I  St.  Not  because  I  am  out  of  work.  I  am  on  a  good  salaiy  — 
better  than  you  will  give  me  —  but, 

2d.  Because  I  think  you  are  the  hardest  kind  of  missionary  ground^ 
and  need  converting  from  this  terrible  delusion  whereby  you  are  los- 
ing your  own  souls  and  causing  thousands^  to  grow  old  in  sin. 

3d.  Because  there  is  not  one  minister  in  ten  that  could  live  in  your 
place,  owing  to  a  deficiency  in  his  ministerial  education,  of  which  I 
will  not  speak  now. 

4th.  Because  I  would  like  to  have  you  know  that  you  are  much 
nearer  alike  than  you  think  you  are,  and  that  there  is  no  use  of  your 
living  as  you  do, 

5  th.  I  want  to  save  a  host  of  valiant  men  by  inaugurating  a  better 
system  of  distribution.  Many  little  villes  have  three  or  four  starvlings 
piping  their  ism  into  willing  ears,  while  many  are  left  destitute. 

I'll  tell  you  how  to  work  it  One  town  call  me.  Another  adjoin- 
ing town  call  some  other  man  of  another  branch,  who  'sees  a  shade 
diiferently,  perhaps,  from  mysel£  A  third  call  another  of  perhaps 
another  shade.  A  fourth  call  another.  We  four  men  will  interchange 
and  CD-work,  and  you  shall  have  the  benefit  of  our  combined  brains 
at  the  expense  of  one,  if  you  choose.  And  we  will  reorganize  and 
readjust  our  cliques  and  isms,  and  save  thousands  of  dollars  to  spread 
the  Gospel  among  the  heathen  of  other  lands. 

I  shall  look  for  a  call  soon  (D.  V.) ;  and  if  I  get  one,  I  shall  accept 
of  it.  And  then  I  know  of  other  young  men,  with  small  families,  who 
will  be  glad  to  take  adjoining  towns. 

Will  the  religious  press  be  so  kind  as  to  help  me  get  a  place  to 
preach  Jesus  and  him  crucified,  the  only  name  given  under  heaven 
among  men  whereby  we  can  be  saved. 

Please  send  the  call  to  the  office  of  the  Church  Union,  No.  6 
JBeekman  street.  New  York. 

P.  S.  —  I  am  not  forty ;  will  not  be  for  six  years  to  come.  I  am 
the  husband  of  one  wife,  and»she  a  good  one  for  me.  Did  not  marry 
iier  for  parish.     Am  the  father  of  two  boys,  noisy  and  lively. 

An  Orthodox. 


POSITIVISM    IN    PARIS. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Spectator  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  visit  to  the  Positivist  Church  in  Paris :  — 

Having  had  the  advantage  during  the  fSist  summer  of  hearing  some 
of  Mr.  Congreve's  Sunday  lectures  on  the  Positive  Philosophy,  I  at- 
tended on  Sunday  last  in  Paris,  moved  by  a  desire  for  further  infor- 
mation, M.  Lahtte's  inaugural  sermon  on  the  same  subject.  M.  Laf- 
itte,  who  takes  the  title  in  the  printed  programme  of  his  lectures  of 
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**  IMrecteur  du  Positivismey"  a  man  of  vast  and  varied  readfa^,  r^ire- 
sents  in  France  what  Mr.  Congreve  does  in  England,  Positivism  as  a 
religion  and  a  social  reformation. 

The  convention  was  held  in  a  room  sacred  to  the  Positivbts  in  die 
apartments  inhabited  by  Auguste  Comte,  at  No.  lo,  Rue  de  Mon»eur 
le  Prince,  the  Kaaba  or  Santa  Casa  of  the  Comtists,  which  has  been 
religiously  preserved  unaltered*  A  few  relics  of  the  master  hung  upon 
the  walb.  About  thirty  or  forty  persons  were  present,  including  seven 
ladies.  A  notice  at  the  entrance  requested: — ^Les  personnes  qcd- 
viennent  en  sabots  sont  pries  de  les  laisser  au  bas  de  I'escaiier.'*  The 
sermon  lasted  two  hours.  Any  of  your  readers  who  happen  to  pass 
a  Sunday  in  Paris  before  Easter  can  hear  the  eloquent  director  of 
Positivism  at  one  o'clock,  at  the  above  named  address.  M.  Ls^tte 
complained  angrily  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  and  M.  Littre,  who  mbled  die 
public  by  presenting  Positivism  as  a  mere  method  of  philosophical  re- 
search, and  ignoring  its  more  important  character.  ''  Nous  nous  von- 
lons  une  morale  et  un  culte,  et  nous  ne  sommes  pas  des  Capucins 
pour  cela ! "  The  worship  and  the  ceremonial  that  are  to  be  estab- 
lished M.  Lafitte  did  not  describe,  but  the  hagiology  of  Positivim 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  it  pro- 
poses to  upset 

My  object  in  writing  to  you,  Sir,  is  to  inquire  from  any  Positivist 
who  will  be  good  enough  to  answer  me,  what  right  the  School  has  in 
arrogating  to  itself  the  title  of  Positive  ?  And  in  what  it  differs  from 
every  odier  school  of  philosophy  ?  We  have  all  been  assured  that  it 
only  admitted  conclusions  which  are  not  open  to  controversy,  and  I 
learn  now  that  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  disagrees  with  Auguste  Comte  in  the 
Westminster  Review,  and  M.  Littre  complains  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  M.  Lafitte,  "  Directeur  du  Positivisme," 
tells  me  that  both  these  eminent  thinkers  are  heretics,  and  the  ortho- 
doxy of  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  is  suspected  by  Mr.  Congreve ! 

In  Germany,  the  fatherland  of  great  thinkers,  Auguste  Comte  has 
found  no  adherents.     In  England  his  adherents  yearly  increase. 

In  consulting  an  article  on  him  in  a  German  periodical,  Unsere  Zdty 
I  am  informed  that  with  the  present  diffusion  of  superficial  knowledge 
the  number  of  persons  greatly  increases  who  feel  the  intellectual  want 
of  a  system  of  philosophy,  and  who  hate  not  leisure  or  vigor  of  intel- 
lect enough  to  mster  Hegel  and  his  commentators.  This  respectalde 
and  numerous  class  are  very  fairy  supplied  by  the  Positive  philosophy 
with  what  they  seek  and  require,  says  the  German  reviewer. 

And  A.  Comte  himself,  to  the  surprise  of  Mr.  Mill  and  the  regret 
of  M.  Littre,  surrenders  at  the  end  of  his  work  (VI.,  639)  the  very 
basis  upon  which  his  whole  system  is  constructed.  He  claims  in  ex- 
press terms  an  unlimited  license  "  of  adopting  without  any  vain  scru- 
ple hypothetical  conceptions,  in  order  to  satisfy  within  proper  limits 
our  just  mental  inclinations,  which  always  turn  with  an  instinctive  pre- 
dilection towards  simplicity,  continuity,  and  generality  of  conception." 
"  A  complete  dereliction  of  the  essential  principles  which  form  the 
Positive  conception  of  science,"  adds  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  in  his  book  on 
Comte  (p  62).  I  have  never  had  any  other  complaint  against  the 
Positive  philosophy  beyond  that  it  ^did  not  satisfy  our  just  mental 
inclinations,"  as  its  author  him^lf  admits^ 
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UNDOUBTEDLY  there  is  some  truth  in  the  following 
from  the  Watchman  and  Reflector,  to  be  seen  by  any  eye 
but  a  "  liberal  Christian's." 

The  Unitarian  church  in  Baltimore  is  styled  the  ''  Church  of  the 
Saviour."  It  is  now  enjoying  the  ministry  of  Rev.  J.  F.  W.  Ware, 
under  whose  lead  there  is  an  effort  made  by  the  circulation  of  tracts 
to  diffuse  liberal  views  of  religion.  One  of  these  tracts  is  published 
in  the  Christian  Register  with  commendation.  It  seeks  to  awaken 
the  reader's  attention  to  his  soui.  He  is  reminded  that  a  good  Being 
came  into  the  world  to  look  after  men's  souls,  to  cause  them  to  feel 
that  their  souls  were  worth  saving,  and  set  them  upon  doing  it  But 
it  seems,  from  the  tenor  of  the  tract,  that  Jesus,  after  all,  does  not 
save  the  soul,  and  cannot  save  any  souL    We  read  as  follows: 

''  Christ  could  stretch  out  His  hand  and  save  Peter.  It  was  only 
his  body  that  was  sinking  before  the  wrath  of  the  wind  and  the  water. 
He  could  not  save  Judas.  It  was  a  soul  sinking,  and  only  the  souPs 
self  could  save  it  Judas  would  sin.  He  would  not  save  himself. 
Only  can  the  soul  be  saved  by  itself" 

On  this  theory,  why  is  Christ  called  the  Saviour  ?  He  cannot  save 
the  soul, —  what  does  He  save  ?  It  seems  to  us  a  very  delicate  pro- 
cess,—  trying  to  use  Christian  phraseology  while  denying  the  most 
obvious  Christian  ideas. 


THERE  has  been  organized  in  Madison,  Wis.,  a  "  Free  Re- 
ligious Association."    We  find  in  a  late  State  youmal^ 
the  following  statement  of  its  principles  and  action  : 

Its  principle  is  the  recognition  of  the  common  religion  of  humanity, 
that  deeper  ground  below  all  the  creeds  of  Christendom,  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  or  even  of  Pagandom,  in  which  all  men  are  one,  the 
Spiritual  unity  of  the  race  —  a  unity  that  is  voiced  and  evidenced  in 
the  fact  that  the  golden  rule  and  the  moral  precepts  which  constitute 
the  essential  teachings  of  Jesus,  are  also  taught  and  held  in  common, 
as  essential  truths,  in  all  the  religions  and  creeds  of  mankind.  On 
this  deep  and  universal  ground  of  unity  it  is  thought  possible  to 
found  a  fellowship  that  should  leave  free  all  the  tendencies  of  thought 
and  varieties  of  mere  opinion^  since  these  tendencies,  however  scepti- 
cal, never  go  so  far  as  to  cut  up  this  root  of  moral  and  spiritual  unity 
among  men.  It  is  presumed  and  proposed  that  this  fellowship  of  the 
spirit  will  eventuate  in  a  corresponding  fellowship  of  work —  a  fellow- 
ship that  shall  disown  or  exclude  none  from  its  sympathy  and  charity 
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on  account  of  creed  or  opinion^  as  some  so-called  Christian  associa- 
tions do,  but  include  all  on  equal  terms  who  own  or  share  die  co^ 
mon  brotherhood  of  man.  It  would  begin  this  fellowship  of  work  by 
appealing  in  sympathy  to  all  in  whom  the  instinct  of  improvement 
lives  —  by  inviting  and  drawing  all  in  whom  this  instinct  may  by  any 
means  be  revived,  if  apparently  dead,  and  placing  them  within  the 
spheres  of  pure  influence  which  it  would  provide.  Recognizing  the 
natural  innocence,  and  needfulness  of  amusements  in  all  their  variety, 
it  would  ultimately  afford  them  to  all  who  want,  and  in  close  con- 
nection with  them,  presenting  such  opportunities  of  intellectual  im- 
provement —  such  moral  and  social  incitements  as  shall  freshen  and 
stimulate  in  true  directions  all  who  may  engage. 

f 

The  order  of  exercises  for  the  first  evening,  as  provided  by  the  by- 
laws of  the  Association,  will  be  an  original  paper  by  the  temporary 
chairman.  Judge  Paine,  on  which  brief  remarks  or  discussion  wdl 
ensue  by  members,  to  be  followed  by  a  recess  of  thirty  minutes  fcr 
conversation  or  more  familiar  interchange  on  the  same  or  other  topics 
after  which  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  the  presentation  of  pa- 
pers, original  or  selected,  on  any  topic  which  the  taste  or  judgment 
of  any  member  may  suggest,  and  this  again  may  be  followed  by  mu- 
sic, or  such  other  entertainment  as  the  company  may  provide.  To 
the  meetings  and  membership  of  the  association  all  orderly  persons 
are  cordially  and  eamestiy  invited,  whether  professed  religionists  or 
not,  whether  included  in  or  excluded  from  any  existing  Christian  As- 
sociation ;  all  alike  are  invited  to  come  and  stand  on  equal  terms  tf 
fellowship  with  all^  and  aid  in  the  promotion  of  the  common  good. 

M.   G.   KiBfSALL. 


w 


E  find  the  following  in  the  Christian  Register  of  a  recent 
date: 


Rev.  Mr.  Abbot,  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  recently  preached  a  sermon  to 
his  people  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  farewell  discourse.  In  this 
he  defined  his  present  position.  From  the  report,  of  a  secular  paper 
of  Dover  we  learn  that  he  advocated  the  doctrine  of  Theism  in  dis- 
tinction from  Christianity.  His  position  is  thus  stated  :  ist,  that 
Christianity  is  merely  one  among  many  religions  ;  2d,  that  each  te^ 
ligion  is  partiy  true  and  partly  false  ;  and  3d,  that  pure  Theism 
which  is  the  common  element,  the  universal  essence  of  all  reUgions^ 
is  by  itself  greater  and  truer  than  them  all. 
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He  fuTthennore  said  that  be  claimed  to  be  neidier  a  Unitarian  nor 
a  Christian,  but  simply  a  TheisL     He  thus  concludes : 

"  In  resigning  the  names  Unitarian  and  Christian,  I  do  so  with  lull 
knowledge  of  the  grave,  practical  consequences  that  must  ensue ; 
but  wishing  ever  to  be  docile  to  the  teachings  of  life,  this  step  seems 
to  nae  the  plain  lesson  of  recent  circumstances.  Outside  of  Chris- 
tianity must  my  protest  against  error  and  sin  henceforth  be  heard ; 
but  not  outside  of  religion,  not,  I  trust,  outside  of  spiritual  ddelity, — 
not,  I  believe  in  my  soul,  outside  of  God.  Face  to  face  with  him  at 
every  step,  let  us  toil  faithfully  on  —  you  in  the  ancient  fold,  I  in  the 
broad  and  trackless  wilderness  of  the  outer  world, —  both,  I  pray, 
under  the  arched  embrace  of  a  still  benignant  heaven." 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Abbot,  in  consequence  of  his  present  con- 
victions, has  also  requested  his  name  to  be  erased  from  the  list  of 
ministers  in  the  Year  Book  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 


IT  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  in  resigning  his  place  in 
Dover,  Mr.  Abbot  failed  to  properly  estimate  the  people 
with  whom  he  had  been  associated.  As  represented  above,  he 
announced  with  unmistakable  clearness  his  own  position,  and 
then  said  to  his  people,  "  Farewell,"  little  dreaming,  it  would 
seem,  that  he  could  any  longer  look  for  their  co-operation  and 
support.  A  Boston  journal,  ever  ready  for  a  bit  of  pious  cant, 
made  the  "  brief  mention "  that  Mr.  Abbot  had  "  been  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  place  because  his  people  wanted  a  Christian 
minister."  Thus  the  Dover  Society  were  misunderstood  by 
their  minister  and  the  Christian  world  outside,  as  the  reader 
will  bear  witness  when  informed  that  they  have  abandoned 
their  church,  gone  into  a  hall,  re-called  Mr.  Abbot,  and  pledged 
themselves  with  him  to  bear  up  the  standard  of  free  thought  as 
it  behooves  all  good  Americans  to  do.  It  was  no  crime  for 
Mr.  Abbot  to  doubt  them.  Doubtless  they  had  given  him  little 
direct  assurance  that  they  were  not  of  the  world  worldly,  as  it 
is  the  interest  of  conservatism  to  believe.  He  could  not  well 
measure  the  effect  of  his  teachings.  He  bad  never  worked 
them  up  into  revival  excitements.  They  themselves  had  bad 
no  opportunity  for  proving  even  to  their  own  consciousness 
their  real  faith.  Perhaps  it  should  be  said  that  his  resignation 
was  just  what  they  needed.  It  left  them  free.  Theirs  was  the 
responsibility.  It  is  one  of  those  often-occurring  cases  in  which 
the  people  of  the  present  age,  suddenly  called  to  face  a  new  i 
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phase  of  affairs,  and  move  forward  from  old  associations  and 
methods  of  work  to  a  broader  purpose  and  lai^er  field,  belie  the 
"  traditions  of  the  elders/'  and  prove  that  the  discovery  of  a  new 
world  meant  also  a  new  era. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


The  SuiTOAY  Law  UNCONsrrruTiONAL  and  Unscripturai^  An  Ar- 
gument Presented  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature.  By  Nathaniel  C.  Nash.  Boston :  Printed  for  the  Au- 
thor.   1868. 

This  is  a  deliberate  and  solid  argument  upon  a  subject  about  which  die 
author,  and  other  distinguished  friends  of  religious  and  inteUectual  freedom 
in  Boston,  have  thought  and  felt  and  acted  with  earnestness  and  vigor. 

This  pamphlet  shows  that  the  Sunday  Law  is  not  only  a  gross  violatioa 
of  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  but  that  it  is  equally  indefensible  on 
Scriptural  grounds.  We  long  since  learned  to  look  for  the  most  dogged 
adherence,  on  the  part  of  religious  sectarians,  to  all  sorts  of  absurd  enact- 
ments,—  and  it  is  plainly  by  these  alone  that  the  Sunday  Law  is  main- 
tained, — but  when  they  are  convicted  out  of  their  own  mouth,  it  does  seem 
as  if  argument  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Time  might  overcome  them.  For  oor 
part  we  would  not  so  far  allow  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  as  to  quote  them  even  against  this  Law.  We  should  make 
our  argument  on  grounds  of  American  instead  of  Judean  religion,  — of  the 
new,  and  not  of  the  old  civilization,  —  and  there  abide  until  people  became 
American  in  their  religion.  But  we  suppose  such  arguments  as  this  must 
be  made,  and  assuredly  this  one  is  well  made.  j.  B.  K. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Free  Thought.  A  Controversy 
between  Archbishop  Purcell  of  Cincinnati,  and  Thomas  Vickers,  Minis- 
ter of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  the  same  city.  Together  with 
an  Appendix  containing  the  Encyclical  Letter  and  Syllabus  of  Pope 
Pius  IX.    CincinnatL    1868. 

There  is  a  letter  of  Mad.  Swetchine's,  in  which  she  criticises  the  accu- 
sations that  were  made  by  M.  de  Lamennais  against  the  encyclical  letters 
of  the  papacy.  She  says,  *'  all  these  encyclical  letters  are  but  exponents  of 
the  order,  the  duties,  and  the  virtues  which  uncreated  Wisdom  brought 
down  to  earth.  Nowhere  do  they  express  any  approbation  of  tyranny.  In 
them  a  father  reminds  his  children  that  it  belongs  to  God  to  remove  the 
ills  that  weigh  upon  them,  and  that  heaven  is  well  worth  all  the  patience 
and  submission  exercised  upon  earth.  They  give  us  a  sense  at  once  of 
sorrow  and  restraint" 
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Few  persons  ever  did  more  than  Mad.  Swetchine  herself,  to  remove, 
without  waiting  for  Cjod,  or  shifting  the  responsibility  upon  Him,  the  ills 
that  weigh  upon  so  many  miserable  creatures.  *'  The  poor  ye  have  always 
with  you,''  says  the  Catholic  Church,  meaning  that  Poverty  is  a  divine  in- 
stitution, and  that  society  without  paupers  would  quickly  fall  into  anarchy. 
The  more  intelligent  minds  of  that  Church  contemplate  pauperism  as  a 
standing  opportunity  for  the  development  of  all  the  tender  tourists  that 
swell  the  train  of  Charity.  But  they  do  not  yet  propose  plans  for  making 
pity  superfluous  by  obviating  the  causes  that  excite  it 

It  is  one  object  of  an  American  Republic  and  of  a  Free  Religion  to  do 
this  thing :  to  organize  society  upon  the  more  perfect  Charity  whose  root 
is  Justice  ;  to  make  the  pauper,  the  miserable  and  the  oppressed,  superior 
to  our  pity,  and  to  put  all  men  in  a  condition  mutually  to  concede  benefits 
to  each  other :  to  substitute  Fraternity  for  Guardianship. 

The  spirit  of  the  encyclical  letter  which  Mr.  Vicker's  treats  so  sharply  in 
the  above  pamphlet,  is  directly  hostile  to  this  glorious  commission  of  the 
Republic  And  the  papacy,  while  waiting  for  its  opportunities,  is  willing 
that  we  should  welcome  all  its  Catholic  emigrants  to  comfort,  privilege  and 
manliness,  such  as  no  country  of  the  Old  World,  certainly  not  Ireland,  can 
secure  for  them.  The  Pope's  encyclical  letter  comes  to  us  in  the  disguise 
of  these  supplicating  millions  who  crave  work,  bread,  position,  lands  and 
votes.  When  they  have  mastered  these  advantages,  the  decrepit  entycli- 
cal  will  throw  off  its  disguises,  shoot  up  to  domineering  stature,  and  use  its 
naturalization  for  unnatural  purposes.  The  Catholic  Church  is  essentially 
anti-republican,  because  it  likes  to  have  a  great  many  poor  and  miserable 
people  to  take  care  of,  who  can  never  get  out  of  their  minority  of  ignorance 
superstition  and  want :  they  are  kept  helpless  to  stimulate  religious  sensi- 
bilities, and  to  provide  work  for  dangerous  intelligence  and  feeling.  The 
Church  is  willing  to  pass  its  Irish  through  our  common  schools,  that  they 
may  learn  to  read  and  properly  interpret  its  encyclicals.  The  future  only 
can  decide  whether  that  interpretation  shall  be  thoroughly  republican  and 
fraternal,  or  whether  the  prejudices  and  exclusions  which  the  papacy  has 
always  skilfully  nourished,  shall  take  root  here  also,  and  grow  up  to  inherit 
the  obstruct! vness  of  Slavery. 

Mr.  Vickers  has  done  a  good  work  in  exposing  the  drift  of  the  encyclical 
letters :  this  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  substantial  part  of  his  pamphlet 
The  other  pages  are  encumbered  with  too  many  petty  controversial  points. 
He  has  the  advantage  of  the  Archbishop  in  temper  and  in  largeness  both 
of  motion  and  intelligence.  These  pages  must  have  cost  him  a  good  deal 
of  labor,  for  which  we  ought  to  return  thanks  to  him,  especially  as  these 
personal  controversies  are  thankless  tasks,  reduced  only  by  an  unpiqued 
desire  to  rescue  some  truth  from  bad  treatment,  and  to  make  its  value 
shine.  J.  w. 

Opportunity.    A    Novel.     By   Anne    Moncure    Crane,    author  of 
"  Emily  Chester."    Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.    1867. 

The  two  books  which  Miss  Crane  has  lately  given  to  the  American 
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public,  are  remarkable,  not  so  much  in  themselves,  as  in  being  among  ^ 
decided  '<  signs  of  the  times.*'  They  are  the  saddest  exponent  of  the  direc- 
tion of  American  social  life,  the  expression  of  American  social  disease.  A 
ph3r8ician  knows  by  sjrmptoms,  tmimportant  in  themselves,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  patient's  trouble,  and  to  any  thoughtful  person  who  reads  Miss 
Crane's  stories  (and  we  have  only  chosen  her  as  die  representative  of  a 
class),  comes  a  sad  assurance  of  tiie  morbid  and  miwfaolesome  state  of  the 
morals  of  American  society.  These  books  are  devoured  by  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  our  young  girls,  who  heap  upon  them  all  the  admiring  epithets 
in  the  school-girl's  vocabulary ;  they  are  "  £iscinating,"  they  are  "  lovely," 
they  are  *' perfectly  splendid,"  and  alas,  to  too  many,  muiato  nomttu^  tiiey 
are  perfectly  natural  Girls  are  brought  up  to  believe  that  love  is  a  litde 
episode  that  comes  before  marriage ;  that  is  quite  a  different  a&ir,  and  in 
anything  so  serious  as  a  settlement  for  life,  the  tender  passion  should  not 
be  allowed  to  lightly  enter.  Books  like  *'  Emily  Chester,"  '<  Moods,"  and 
«  Opportunity,"  are  merely  the  outgrowth  of  the  popular  sentiment,  hardly 
the  fault  of  their  writers.  Certainly  they  are  £&ults,  because  a  writer  ought 
always  to  be  a  reformer,  but,  in  the  sex  where  the  emotional  element  pre* 
dominates  so  much  over  the  reasoning  faculties,  it  becomes  the  fimlt  of 
society,  rather  than  of  the  individual  who  is  the  instrument  of  expression. 
Miss  Crane,  with  all  her  undoubted  power,  has  not  had  strength  enough  to 
overcome  a  certain  prejudice  of  society  which  we  have  already  hinted  at ; 
her  books  sustain  that  social  tone  which  gave  them  life.  A  woman,  she 
says,  in  the  book  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article  (I  am  not 
sure  of  reproducing  her  exact  words),  a  woman  can  never  write  with  any 
interest  unless  she  writes  her  autobiography  into  a  noveL  That  is  evi- 
dently Miss  Crane's  sincere  belief,  and  on  that  hint,  it  is  to  be  presumed^ 
she  speaks.  If  it  is  true,  her  history  is  unhappily,  not  an  uncommon  one. 
Her  books  are  eagerly  sought  for  and  widely  read,  because  so  many  jroung 
girls  fancy  they  find  in  them  their  own  history,  because  so  many  do  find  it 
there.  Anything  like  an  old  fashioned,  wholesome  love  af&ir  seems  to  be 
almost  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  society.  ^  There  is  scarcely  a 
pair  of  lovers  out,  in  any  feeling  magazine,"  says  the  Saturday  Revum^ 
*'  who  can  be  said  to  be  always  on  speaking  terms.  They  are  forever  pass- 
ing each  other  in  the  park  with  a  haughty  bow,  and  turning  away  sharply 
and  suddenly  to  conceal  their  internal  anguish."  There  seems  to  be  in 
this  situation  of  things  an  indefinable  charm  for  the  young  people  of  to- 
day. Of  course  the  harm  would  not  be  so  great  if  this  were  all,  if  they 
played  at  tragedy  and  sentimentality  for  awhile,  and  then  settled  back  into 
the  simple  hearty  sentiment  which  used  to  ''  make  the  world  go  round." 
But  a  great  evil  lies  behind. 

It  is  a  nearly  universal  belief  among  girls  that  very  few  people  marry  for 
love  ;  Miss  Crane  teaches  this  doctrine,  their  mothers  teach  it  at  home,  tlie 
people  they  meet  with  in  the  world  teach  it ;  if  occasionally  nature  and  love 
do  prevail,  "  society  "  puts  up  its  eye  glass  with  a  quizzical  stare  at  the 
contretemps.  Falling  in  love  is  conducted  on  the  plan  of  private  theatri- 
cals ;  girls  still  desire  it,  still  believe  in  the  power  of  love,  of  self-abnegation, 
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which  has  been  woman's  prerogative  through  the  ages,  it  affords  pretty 
scope  for  acting,  which  sometimes,  indeed,  deceives  the  actors  and  ac- 
tresses themselves.  Cruel  fate  intervenes,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  mute 
agony  and  pride,  the  last  farewells  are  said,  the  curtain  falls  on  the  inevita- 
ble fifth  act,  the  actress  takes  off  her  stage  finery,  lays  aside  the  crown  and 
sceptre,  abdicates  her  mock  sovereignty  —  which  used  to  be  real  — and  de- 
votes herself  to  life's  serious  business  again.  What  is  that  ?  Old-fashioned 
people  used  to  say  that  it  was  love ;  the  children  of  this  generation  are 
wiser  than  they,  and  know  it  means  —  getting  an  establishment  Whose 
circle,  however  small  it  may  be,  but  is  large  enough  to  take  in  some 
matches  of  very  questionable  fitness  ? 

'*  Of  course  I  would  n't  marry  a  man  whom  I  did  n't  love,  but  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  love  where  there  is  money,"  said  a  young  lady,  not  long  ago,  to  us. 
Does  not  that  show  how  easy  the  little  comedy  of  love  may  be  to  such  a 
well-regulateH  person  ?  A  few  tears,  a  little  sorrow  when  the  pretty  play 
is  over,  and  then  decent  resignation  as  the  moneyed  rival  appears.  Or  it 
may ,  be  that  this  comedy  is  the  first  one  played ;  Love,  with  his  wings 
neatly  screened,  and  those  useless  arrows  laid  by  in  a  comer,  can  easily  be 
made  to  cast  the  '*  purple  light ''  over  features  ever  so  old,  ever  so  vapid, 
ever  so  vicious,  if  the  yellow  light  of  gold  is  there  also  ;  girls  of  the  present 
day  have  him  in  such  subjection !  Why  will  not  some  troubadours  arise  to 
sing  the  constancy  of  women  to  —  an  establishment  I  ''  Love 's  a  very 
good  thing,  but  money 's  a  better,"  said  a  young  man,  expressing,  we  be- 
lieve, the  conviction  of  more  than  half  the  world.  There  is  a  common  little 
toy  seen  at  fairs  and  in  parlors,  representing  a  pair  of  scales  with  a  money- 
bag in  one,  and  a  heart  in  the  other.  '  The  poor  little  red  flannel  heart  is 
flying  up  in  the  air ;  the  solid  "  $100,000  "  outweighs  it  many  times.  Was 
It  made  first  in  sad  satire  ?  It  has  been  accepted  in  an  unconsciousness  of 
the  satire  which  is  sadder  yet 

**  Opportunity  "  could  not  have  been  written  in  America  a  hundred  years 
ago.  If  it  had  been  written,  if  the  spirit  of  the  age  had  been  such  that  it 
could  have  been  written,  America  would  not  have  stood  where  she  did  dur- 
ing the  war.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  theory  of  transmission,  if  the 
parents  do,  in  any  degree,  influence  the  child  that  is  bom  of  them,  what 
can  be  the  result  of  the  marriages  that  are  being  made,  God  help  us,  about 
us  every  day  !  The  saddest  cases  rise  in  our  mind  as  we  write  ;  cases  that 
have  come  under  our  personal  observation,  of  girls  lirho  have  gone  to  a 
husband's  arms,  a  '*  good  match,"  with  a  lover's  kisses  warm  upon  their 
lips.  Poor  things  !  The  sin  is  hardly  theirs.  They  are  so  blinded  by  ex- 
tant social  prejudices  that  they  do  not  see  what  they  are  doing.  It  seems 
to  them  a  little  sad  perhaps,  desperate  perhaps,  unutterably  loathsome  and 
hideous  perhaps,  but  for  all  that,  not  a  sin.  It  is  in  compliance  with  this 
prejudice  that  Miss  Crane  makes  her  hero,  whom  she  has  endowed  with 
all  the  rainbow  colors  of  her  fancy,  marry  a  woman  whom  he  does  not  love, 
and  Miss  Crane  does  not  hint  at  the  wrong  of  his  deed,  praises  him  for  it 
rather,  because  he  marries,  from  pity,  a  girl  who  loves  him.  Therein  he 
dishonors  his  wife,  Harvey  Burney,  the  girl  whom  he  does  love  and  who 
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loves  him,  and  himsell  There  is  nothing  noble  in  the  act,  however 
Crane  may  have  invested  it  with  romance ;  it  is  cowardly,  dishonorable, 
treacherous.  Harvey  Bumey,  who  loves  him,  sees  that  he  is  about  to  take 
this  fatal  step,  can  save  him  by  a  word,  is  silent ;  out  of  what  ?  a  regard 
for  his  promised  violation  of  all  truth,  and  ia  pity  for  the  giri  who  is  to  be 
sacrificed.  All  this  is  horribly  £dse  to  truth,  but  horribly  true  to  society. 
It  is  Miss  Crane's  code  of  honor,  and,  alas,  not  Miss  Crane's  only,  bat 
nearly  all  the  world's,  especially  when  the  sacred  element  of  money  comes 
in. 

The  advocates  of  woman's  rights  (which  much  vexed  question  we  do  not 
mean  to  discuss  here),  seem  to  us  to  have  forgotten  one  important  right : 
that,  namely,  of  bringing  forth  men  who  are  fit  to  govern  America.  While 
woman  do  not  take  that  to  themselves  —  and  they  cannot,  while  marriage 
is  regarded  as  it  is  at  present,  all  the  other  claims  must  £dl  to  the  ground. 
Of  what  use  to  a  woman  to  vote,  to  write  books,  to  study  abstract  sciences, 
to  preach  from  the  pulpits  of  the  land,  while  she  herself  is  a  victim,  and  is 
bringing  up  sons  and  daughters  to  be  victims  of  the  legalized  prostitution 
which  society  calls  marriage  ? 

Is  it  calling  things  by  too  ugly  names  ?  Till  the  men  and  women  of 
America  dare  to  look  the  thing  in  its  ugly  £ice,  dare  to  cast  aside  aU  the 
shams  and  shames,  the  glare  and  glitter  with  which  **  society  "  invests  it, 
there  can  be  no  earnest  lives,  no  earnest  work,  no  great  men,  no  great  nar 
tion.  Books  like  Miss  Crane's  will  multiply  the  product  and  source  of  cor- 
ruption ;  the  "  social  evil "  horribly  increase,  and  America,  with  this  curse 
dwarfing  each  generation  as  it  comes,  never  rise  to  greatness. 

Italy,  Rome  and  Naples,  fi-om  the  French  of  Henri  Taine.    By  John 

DuRAND.    New  York:    Leypoldt  &  Holt   1868.    From  Lee  8c  Shep- 

ard's,  Boston. 

Without  romance  or  sentimentalism,  this  book  retains  one's  rapt  atten- 
tion throughout  We  are  interested  in  the  scenery,  in  the  people,  and  in 
the  works  of  art 

M.  Taine  is  a  self-reliant  interpreter,  and  a  strong  constructive  thinker. 
His  mind  is  a  clear  spring.  He  neither  gives  undue  eulogy  to  the  antique 
because  it  is  antique,  nor  bores  us  with  weak  sentimentalism  over  Christian 
associations. 

By  his  fine  analysis  of  the  characters  and  genius  of  the  artists  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  he  kindles  new  admiration  and  enthusiasm,  not  only  for 
them,  but  over  the  view  he  furnishes  of  the  great  natural  sources  whence 
their  genius  sprung  ;  and  still  he  does  not  make  one  feel,  as  most  art-crit- 
ics do,  that  the  masters  attained  unapproachable  heights. 

The  chapter  upon  the  Social  State  —  Politics,  Science  and  Religion  of 
Italy,  is  particularly  good. 

When  the  remaining  works  in  this  series  are  published :  Italy  {Florence 
and  Venice),  —  The  Philosophy  of  Italian  Art  —  The  Ideal  in  Art  — M. 
Taine  may  become  in  art,  what  he  is  already  in  English  Literature  —  the 
authority.  j.  B.  ic 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF   DIVINE  INCARNATION. 

MORE  or  less  of  mythology  mingles  in  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  all  religions.  It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether 
there  could  have  been  any  organic,  instituted  religion,  in  the  past  his- 
tory of  mankind,  without  mythological  representation.  Mythology  is 
the  dialect  in  which  the  common  people  have  expressed  and  preserved 
the  great  religious  truths  which  have  been  the  sustenance  of  their  reli- 
gious institutions.  These  truths  have  been  perceived  and  uttered,  in 
their  abstract  and  absolute  form,  by  spiritual  genius  in  every  age  and 
among  every  people  of  historical  importance  ;  but  thrown  out  upon  the 
tumultuous  waves  of  the  rude  popular  thought,  the  probability  is  that 
they  would  have  been  overwhelmed  and  utterly  lost,  to  the  compre- 
hension of  all  save  a  few  thinkers,  had  they  not  been  kept  afloat  under 
the  popular  form  of  drama  and  myth.  The  study  of  mythology,  there- 
fore, is  an  important  part  of  every  philosophical  inquiry  into  the  his- 
tory of  religious  development.  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  mythologi- 
cal stories, — these  tales  of  supermundane  experience, — these  assimied 
biographies  of  superhuman  beings  interested  in  the  affairs  of  human- 
ity, —  which  we  find  everywhere  associated  with  the  human  idea  of 
Divine  Revelation,  and  with  the  religious  history  of  every  people  ? 
Let  them  be  legendary,  fabulous,  fictitious,  ludicrously  absurd :  still 
they  are  to  be  considered,  questioned,  historically  accounted  for.  A 
myth,  however  irrational  in  form,  may  yet  have  a  deep  internal  his- 
tory. Open  it,  and  it  may  disclose  the  living  seed  of  a  nation's  spir- 
itual life.  A  legend  may  not  stand  the  test  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury's historical  criticism,  and  may  yet  preserve  for  us  the  highest 
thought  of  a  distant  age.  A  fable,  though  externally  fictitious,  may 
yet  tell  the  tale  of  some  most  real  experience,  —  how  some  human 
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soul  once  bravely  struggled  to  victory  with  its  mortal  burden  of  duty, 
or  sorrow,  or  sin. 

The  central  conception  around  which  all  mythological  representa- 
tions gather,  from  which  in  fact  they  spring,  is  the  idea  of  Divine  In- 
carnation ;  and  to  this  subject  I  wish  to  direct  attention  in  the  pres- 
ent paper.  Let  us  discover,  if  we  may,  what  is  the  real  meaning  of 
this  idea  of  Incarnation,  —  what  its  historic  origin  and  contents,  and 
what  its  permanent  spiritual  value. 

The  doctrine  of  Divine  Incarnation,  as  is  well  understood,  b  the 
fundamental  doctrine  in  the  popular  theology  of  Christianity.  Yet  it 
is  by  no  means  a  doctrine  peculiar  to  Christianity.  It  is  found  in 
some  shape  in  every  system  of  religion.  In  general  terms  the  doc- 
trine means  the  appearing  of  God,  or  of  divine  beings  above  man 
though  less  than  the  Supreme,  in  a  human  form,  —  in  a  body  of  flesh 
and  blood  :  and  if  this  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is 
taught  no  less  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Hindoos  ;  in  tlie  native  reli- 
gious beliefs  of  ancient  Egypt,  of  China,  of  Greece,  of  America. 
When  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  on  their  missionary  tour  in  the  cities  of 
Lycaonia,  where  the  Greek  religion  prevailed,  it  is  reported  that  the 
barbarian  people,  who  were  witnesses  of  their  work,  cried  out,  "  The 
gods  are  come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men."  "  And  they 
called  Barnabas,  Jupiter,  and  Paul,  Mercury ; "  for  in  this  way,  ac- 
cording to  their  belief,  could  that  simple  people  best  explain  the 
extraordinary  power  which  these  apostles  seemed  to  them  to  pos- 
sess. To  them  they  were  gods  in  the  flesh  of  men,  —  Incarnations 
of  Divinity.  In  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  Hindoos,  the  three 
attributes  of  Brahm,  who  is  the  indivisible  and  inconceivable  es- 
sence of  the  God-head,  are  represented  by  a  word  which  they  hold 
was  the  first  Word  spoken  by  Brahma.  This  Word,  they  say,  is  "  the 
first-born  of  the  Creator."  "  It  is  the  name  and  the  body  of  Brahma. 
It  is  infinite  like  him,  and  is  the  creator  and  ruler  of  all  things."  The 
similarity  of  this  belief  to  the  opening  sentences  of  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel cannot  but  be  noted  ;  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  All  things  were  made 
by  him,  and  without  him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made.^ 
But  the  similarity  to  Christian  belief  does  not  stop  here.  \Vhen  evil 
came  near  gettting  the  ascendancy  over  good  in  the  world,  then 
Vishnu,  representing  in  the  Hindoo  religion  the  second  attribute  of 
the  God-head,  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  man,  and  appeared 
among  men  upon  the  earth,  remaining  all  tlie  while  the  same  deity 
in  the  heavens.  After  various  struggles  with  evil,  "  this  god-man  at 
last  destroyed  the  Prince  of  evil,  and  conquered  his  subjects ;  and 
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then,  full  of  glory,  he  returned  to  his  celestial  abode,  taking  with  him 
those  who  had  assisted  his  labors  on  the  earth."  Another  tradition 
represents  Vishnu  as  appearing  by  another  incarnation  to  redeem 
mankind  from  the  oppression  of  a  cruel  tyrant.  This  time  he  came 
in  the  form  of  Crishna,  which  means  Saviour :  and  the  time  of  his 
birth,  like  our  Christmas,  is  still  celebrated  by  the  Hindoos. 

Swamee  Narain,  a  Hindoo  apostle  of  some  fame  in  his  own  country 
fifty  years  ago,  under  whose  preaching  a  great  moral  reformation  was 
wrought  in  the  districts  visited  by  him,  taught,  among  other  things, 
"  that  there  is  a  Spirit,  who  was  with  God  from  all  eternity,  who  com- 
eth  from  God,  who  likewise  b  God,  and  who  hath  made  known  to 
man  the  will  of  God.  This  spirit,"  he  said,  "  came  down  to  earth  in 
ancient  times  in  the  form  of  Crishna,  whom  wicked  men  put  to  death 
by  magic.  He  was  the  same  as  the  sun,  and  was  to  be  worshipped 
as  God*s  image  or  representative."  Bishop  Heber  tried  to  convince 
Narain  that  there  was  but  one  incarnation  of  God,  and  that  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  sufficient  for  all  mankind.  But  the 
Hindoo  would  not  be  convinced,  but  stoutly  maintained  that  there 
had  been  many  incarnations,  suited  to  the  wants  of  different  ages  and 
nations.* 

Not  only  in  India,  but  in  ancient  Egypt,  we  find  the  same  doctrine. 
The  old  worshippers  along  the  Nile,  centuries  before  Christianity  had 
any  existence,  many  generations  before  even  Hebrew  Abraham  was 
bom,  did  homage  to  Osiris,  "  Incarnation  "  and  "  Son,"  as  they  be- 
lieved, of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  at  whose  birth  on  the  earth  a  loud 
voice  is  said  miraculously  to  have  proclaimed  from  the  heavens, 
"  The  Lord  of  the  world  is  born  ! "  He  was  believed  to  have  lived  a 
beneficent  life  among  men,  —  was  called  the  "  Lord  of  Life,"  the 
"  Eternal  Ruler,"  the  "  Revealer  of  Truth,"  —  and  finally  died,  was 
buried,  descended  into  hell,  or  the  abode  of  the  dfcad,  and  then  as- 
cended again  to  heaven,  where  he  remained  to  receive  prayers  sent 
through  his  name,  and,  as  "judge  of  the  dead,"  to  dispense  the  re- 
wards and  blessings  of  immortal  life. 

This  reads  very  much  like  parts  of  the  Apostles*  Creed  ;  yet  it  was 
a  belief  in  Egypt,  so  many  years  ago  we  cannot  count  them  now.  Our 
Orthodox  friends,  who  are  afraid  of  modern  rationalism,  and  who  re- 
peat the  Apostles'  Creed  with  such  entire  satisfaction  in  its  antiquity, 
might  possibly  find  for  that  document,  if  they  should  seek,  even  a 
more  venerable  antiquity  than  that  which  they  claim. 

But  this  doctrine  of  incarnation,  though  so  old,  is  modem  too,  even 


*  Mrs.  Child's  "  Progress  of  Religious  Ideas." 
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outside  of  Christianity.  In  Central  Asia,  to  this  day,  the  Grand  Lama 
is  supposed  to  be  the  InCarnation  and  Son  of  Deity,  through  regular 
transmission  of  the  soul  of  Bouddha.  He  is  regarded  as  God's  Vice- 
gerent on  the  earth;  is  believed  to  be  endowed  with  miraculous 
powers ;  is  called  the  "  Immaculate,"  the  "  Active  Creator  and  Gov- 
ernor of  the  World,"  the  "  Word  that  produced  the  World." 

All  this  is  not  "  Christian,"  but  "  heathen  "  theology,  though  the 
terms  are  very  familiar  to  our  ears.  And  they  indicate  —  which  is  the 
demonstrable  truth  —  that  the  commonly  received  view  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  the  miraculous  Incarnation  and  Son  of  God,  does  not  so 
much  distinguish  Christianity  from  other  systems  of  religion  as  link 
it  by  natural  relationship  to  them.  This  view,  with  the  doctrines  that 
cluster  round  it,  connects  Christianity  by  legitimate  descent  to  die 
crude  philosophies  and  mythologies  of  these  more  ancient  religions. 
It  indicates  the  same  incomplete,  undeveloped  condition  of  religious 
thought ;  and  is  everywhere  clung  to  with  the  most  tenacity,  and  held 
with  the  most  real  faith,  by  the  unlettered,  unthinking  masses  of  the 
people.  It  forms,  in  fact,  with  its  cognate  doctrines,  the  mythoiogy  of 
Christianity ;  and  it  came  into  Christian  history,  not  from  the  pure 
sources  of  truth  where  the  spiritual  genius  of  Jesus  stood  to  get  in- 
spiration, but  from  the  half-opened  fountains  of  religious  ideas  whence 
sprang  the  mythological  representations  of  anterior  or  less  developed 
systems  of  religion. 

The  truth  is,  as  the  citations  I  have  given  abundantly  show,  every 
race  and  every  people,  who  have  risen  to  sufficient  intelligence  to 
give  any  expression  to  religious  ideas,  have  believed  that  in  some 
way  Deity  descends  to  dwell  on  earth,  —  that  Divinity  takes  on  the 
form  of  man  and  dwells  among  men,  as  their  ruler,  guide,  and  bene- 
factor. The  idea  of  Emmanuel,  God  with  us,  belongs  to  all  religions, 
to  all  races  of  men  ;  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  expression 
of  this  idea,  every  people  will  give  it  a  lower  or  higher,  a  narrower  or 
broader  phase,  according  to  their  height  of  intelligence,  and  the  jus- 
tice of  their  appreciation  both  of  the  human  and  the  divine  nature. 
But  beneath  all  forms  and  phases  which  the  idea  assumes  at  different 
stages  of  religious  development,  and  however  erroneous,  transient; 
variant,  absurd,  and  merely  material  these  forms  and  phases  may  be, 
they  have  at  bottom  some  common  and  unchangeable  substance  of 
spiritual  truth ;  and  poor,  crude,  imperfect  as  they  are,  they  are  all 
strivings  to  express  this  truth. 

What,  then,  is  the  spiritual  truth  which  underlies  in  common  all  the 
different  forms.  Christian  and  non-Christian,  which  the  doctrine  of 
Divine  Incarnation  has  assumed?     If  we  will  generalize  all  these 
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special  and  partial  expressions  of  the  doctrine,  leave  aside  their  dif- 
ferences, take  away  from  each  what  is  merely  local,  transient,  per- 
sonal, or  national,  and  seek  for  some  fundamental  statement  of  truth 
in  which  they  all  agree,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  this :  God  reveals  him- 
self to  humanity  in  the  nature  of  humanity.  Regarded  as  attempts  of 
the  human  mind,  at  various  stages  of  intelligence,  to  express  the  great 
central  religious  conception  of  "  God  with  man," —  of  His  living  upon 
the  earth  and  among  human  affairs ;  of  His  revealing  His  glory  in  the 
human  form  ;  of  the  natural  kinship  of  the  human  race  to  Deity ;  of 
the  union  of  the  human  and  the  divine  in  one  personality,  and  their 
blended  manifestation  in  one  character  and  life — regarded  as  attempts, 
more  or  less  successful,  to  express  this  supreme  religious  thought, 
these  legendary  and  mythical  stories  of  Divine  Incarnation,  are  no 
longer  childish  trifles  and  absurdities,  but  childish  lispings  of  a  sub- 
lime and  mighty  truth.  The  simple  barbarians  of  Lystra  were  right, 
when,  observing  the  wonderful  skill  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  hear- 
ing their  wonderful  speech,  they  cried  out  that  "  the  gods  had  come 
down  in  the  likeness  of  men."  The  gods  were  there.  The  power 
manifested,  though  strictly  human,  was  yet  godlike  in  its  quality.  So, 
too,  the  traditions  with  regard  to  Crishna,  and  Bouddha,  and  Osiris, 
are  true  —  I  do  not  say  true  in  their  outward  form  —  but  true  in  that 
they  recognize  the  fact,  that  that  principle  in  man  which  resists  and 
overcomes  evil,  which  brings  light  into  the  world  where  there  was 
darkness,  which,  delighting  in  beneficence,  seeks  ever  to  bring  order 
and  happiness  among  men,  is  not  only  human,  but  divine,  not  tran- 
sient and  conquerable,  but  eternal  and  invincible,  —  that  it  was  in  the 
beginning  with  God,  ever  proceedeth  from  God,  and  is,  wherever  it 
exists  in  man,  an  incarnation  of  an  attribute  that  belongs  to  the  eter- 
nal God-head.  In  like  manner,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  differ- 
ence in  degree  of  historical  credibility,  I  hold  the  Christian  tradition 
true,  that  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  Eternal  Word,  or  Spirit  of  God, 
was  begotten,'  and  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  men  ;  true,  again, 
not  in  outward  form,  as  tradition  tells  the  story  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  true  in  that  in  this  man  of  Nazareth  those  divine  and  eter- 
nal principles  of  life  which  exist  unbegotten  with  God,  and  which  are 
a  part  of  the  divine  nature,  were  so  clearly  revealed,  and  had  such 
unresisted  possession  of  his  being,  that  he  in  pre-eminent  degree  was 
a  divine  man,  and  became  to  vast  numbers  of  people  a  new  revelation 
of  Divinity  ;  not  one  in  whom  the  human  was  overpowered  and  si- 
lenced, not  a  foreign  personality  in  a  human  organism,  but  one  in 
whom  the  human  was  so  truly  and  harmoniously  developed,  that 
the  divine  spirit,  with  its  rich  treasures  of  love  and  truth,  seemed  to 
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flow  into  him  unobstructed,  and  the  divine  Word,  with  its  perfect  as- 
surance of  knowledge  and  faith,  was  spoken  through  him  so  clearly 
that  it  became  the  rallying  cry  and  inspiration  of  a  new  religion.  The 
Fourth  Evangelist  was  right ;  the  Eternal  Word  was  there. 

Yet  we  should  leave  the  true  historical  stand-point,  and  lose  all 
scientific  method  in  our  inquiry,  if  we  were  to  claim  that  in  any  of 
these  traditional  examples  of  Incarnation  th^re  was  any  exclusive  and 
entire  impartation  of  the  divine  nature ;  or  that  the  variations  in  the 
form  of  the  doctrine  are  anything  more  than  a  difference  of  d^;ree  in 
the  development  of  the  same  truth.  Not  exclusively,  not  exception- 
ally, even  in  the  high  and  beautiful  character  of  Jesus,  did  the  Infinite 
One  incarnate  himself.  Nearer  the  truth  was  the  Hindoo  aposde 
Swamee  Narain,  in  sa3dng  that  there  had  been  many  incarnations, 
suited  to  different  nations  and  to  different  stages  of  intellectual  and 
religious  development.  And  this  was  but  a  hint  of  the  still  broader 
and  entirely  true  statement  of  the  doctrine,  demanded  by  the  en- 
lightened, rational  religious  thought  of  the  present  age.  All  these 
different  forms  in  which  the  doctrine  of  Incarnation  has  been  ex- 
pressed, have  doubtless  been  useful  in  their  time  and  place.  But 
there  are  some  forms  in  which  truth  is  presented  to  us  in  our  child- 
hood which  we  must  needs  throw  aside  when  maturity  comes,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  truth  itself  What  in  this  matter  we  want  to 
keep  is  the  child's  clear,  warm  faiih^  that  God  is  near ;  that  He  is 
with  man  and  like  man.  What  we  want  to  leave  behind  is  the  child's 
thought^  that  God  cannot  be  with  man  and  like  man  without  being 
clothed  as  an  individual  person  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  pretematu- 
rally  appearing  in  a  human  shape.  The  solution  of  the  problem  that 
meets  the  demands  of  both  thought  and  faith,  of  the  intellect  and  the 
heart,  is,  that  not  in  any  miraculously  selected  person  or  persons,  in 
some  special  nation  or  some  special  age  of  the  world,  through  super- 
natural birth  and  exceptional  and  exclusive  impartation  of  the  divine 
spirit,  does  Incarnation  take  place,  but  God  becomes  incarnate  m  hh 
manity.  The  divine  "  Word  made  flesh  "  is  man.  Man  is  the  **  Son 
of  God."  Not  one  man  only,  but  humanity  is  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  bom  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  Through  his  ordi- 
nary, natural  faculties  of  mind,  and  heart,  and  soul,  and  through  every 
legitimate  process  of  human  activity  and  development,  does  Deity 
come  into  man's  being,  take  on  the  human  form,  and  reveal  some- 
what of  the  Infinite  grace  and  truth.  Every  normal  manifestation  of 
human  power,  through  the  intellect,  through  the  affections,  or  through 
the  will,,is  also  a  manifestation  of  divine  power.  Man  has  his  de- 
scent from  God,  and  wears  in  his  nature  the  lineaments  of  the  Eter- 
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nal  Spirit;  and  though  human  nature  transgress,  though  it  be  in 
ruins,  it  still  never  quite  loses  all  trace  of  its  high  lineage.  And  as 
human  nature  is  developed  according  to  its  true  intent,  in  its  mani- 
fold capacity  of  mind  and  heart,  conscience  and  will,  so  does  it  pro- 
gressively incarnate  and  reveal  more  and  more  of  the  divine  nature. 
"  No  man  hath  ever  seen  God  at  any  time," — no  outward  eye  hath  ever 
beheld,  or  shall  behold.  His  form  :  "  the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father," — that  is,  Man,  bogotten  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  dwelling  with  and  in  God  —  "  he  hath  declared  Him,"  — 
revealed  Him  in  thought,  in  affection,  in  life.  Humanity  is  the  true 
God-man. 

But  we  must  leave  these  general  statements.  We  must  press  farther 
into  the  heart  of  the  subject.  We  must  find,  if  possible,  some  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  how  the  Divine  Nature  has  become  incarnated 
and  revealed  in  the  human.  The  time  has  come  in  the  history  of 
religious  philosophy,  when,  through  the  aid,  or  suggestions  at  least, 
of  science,  we  may  be  able  to  give  some  account,  satisfactory  to  rea- 
son and  in  harmony  with  material  and  spiritual  laws  still  operative, 
of  the  grand  historic  process  by  which  Divine  Incarnation  has  taken 
place. 

Nature  and  Man,  Matter  and  Spirit,  —  these  are  the  two  forms  of 
existence,  so  far  as  the  human  mind  has  cognizance,  through  which 
the  Creative  Energy  of  the  universe  has  made  itself  manifest.  First 
comes  that  which  is  natural  (or  material),  afterwards  that  which  is 
spiritual.  This  old  utterance  of  religious  philosophy  is  in  agreement 
with  the  last  utterances  of  science.  Further,  this  Creative  Energy,  or 
Force  of  the  universe,  which  science  recognizes,  is  synonymous  with 
that  which  in  religious  philosophy  has  been  styled  '*  the  Word."  The- 
ology has  always  been  fond  of  making  a  distinction  between  God  con- 
sidered in  his  abstract  and  indefinable  essence,  and  God  manifesting 
and  declaring  himself  as  the  creator  of  the  universe.  Yet  this  has 
been  a  distinction  in  terms  only,  as  a  help  to  finite  conception,  and 
must  not  be  regarded  as  expressing  an  actual  division  in  the  Divine 
nature ;  for  it  has  always  been  declared  with  equal  emphasis  that  this 
same  "  Word  "  which  represents  God  as  creator, "  was  in  the  begin- 
ning with  God,  and  was  God."  "  The  Word,"  in  religious  philoso- 
phy, means  simply  God  active^  God  giving  utterance  of  himself.  And 
this  conception  of  Deity  is  in  essence  identical  with  what  science 
conceives  as  the  creative  Force  of  the  universe.  "  The  Word "  is 
God  manifesting  himself  in  the  process  of  creation. 

And  how  are  we  to  conceive  of  creation  ?    Keeping  strictly  within 
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scientific  limits,  we  may  define  creation,  not  as  an  instantaneous  act 
of  manufacture,  nor  as  a  definite  series  of  acts  finished  in  a  definite 
period  of  time,  nor  as  the  absolute  beginning  of  the  very  substance- 
matter  from  which  the  world  is  afterwards  produced ;  but  rather  as 
the  continuous,  eternal  action  of  spirit  upon  matter,  by  which  matter 
becomes  organized  into  various  forms  of  being,  activity,  and  life. 
To  our  conception,  matter  in  its  essence  is  ^ually  eternal  with  spirit 
Our  notion  of  creation  cannot  go  back  to  include  an  absolute  begin- 
ning for  one  more  than  for  the  other.  We  may  not  assert  that  matter 
is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  spirit,  but,  to  human  perception,  it  is 
necessary  to  the  manifestation  and  expression  of  spirit.  Spirit  and 
Matter,  in  their  essence,  are  the  primary  divine  elements.  Matter  is 
inert,  passive,  the  matrix  of  the  universe.  Spirit  is  active,  alive,  mov- 
ing—  in  its  very  nature  an  organizing,  generating,  vitalizing  force. 
The  two  must  be  wedded  before  there  can  be  any  act  of  creation,  and 
spirit  can  issue  in  organic  forms  of  being  and  life.  Without  matter, 
spirit  could  never  give  any  utterance  of  itself  in  space  and  time. 
Without  spirit,  matter  would  remain  forever  "  without  form,  and  void." 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  the  actual  history  of  the  uni- 
verse there  ever  was  a  time  when  these  two  elements  were  not  joined, 
and  creation  in  some  of  its  phases  had  not  begun.  Yet  to  aid  our 
finite  conception,  and  with  reference  to  this  part  of  the  universe  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  we  may  imagine  a  beginning  of  the  creative 
process.  Spirit,  by  an  impulse  inherent  to  its  very  nature,  must  seek 
to  express  itself;  must  utter  itself  in  form,  as  law,  symmetry,  order, 
beauty ;  must  strive  to  organize  its  own  nature  into  being  and  life. 
Brooding  over  the  chaotic  mass  of  matter,  penetrating  through  it,  be- 
hold the  mass  begins  to  move,  to  take  shape,  to  separate  into  ele- 
mental forms.  Gases,  fluids,  and  solids  appear,  with  their  respective 
modes  of  force,  each  mode  a  variety  of  the  one  elemental  force  inher- 
ent in  the  impelling  spirit.  In  due  order  the  foundations  of  worlds 
and  firmaments  are  laid,  the  celestial  systems  are  organized,  and  suns 
and  planets  are  moulded  into  shape,  our  earth  being  one  little  globe 
in  one  of  the  systems  of  the  infinite  throng  of  worlds.  And  then  in 
grand  succession,  by  a  process  whose  cycle  of  years  we  have  no  his- 
tory and  no  science  that  can  fathom,  came  land  and  seas,  mountain 
and  plain,  herb,  grass,  and  tree,  fish,  bird,  and  beast,  and  every  living 
thing  up  to  man. 

And  this  is  creation,  —  a  process  which,  doubtless,  is  not  yet  fin- 
ished. But  the  important  point  to  be  noted  now  is  that  the  produc- 
ing cause  of  the  process  is  the  creative  energy,  the  germinal  pwwer, 
which  spirit  itself  is.    The  whole  history  of  the  process  may  be 
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summed  up  as  the  struggle  of  spirit,  from  an  impulse  inherent  in 
itself,  to  take  possession  of  matter,  and  to  organize  and  express  itself 
in  material  forms.  In  other  terms,  conforming  more  to  the  phrase- 
ology of  religious  philosophy,  the  Divine  Word,  which  is  but  another 
name  for  God  as  creative  power,  seeks  to  declare  in  the  finite  uni- 
verse the  contents  of  its  own  intelligence. 

And  what  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  this  process  ?  Is  it  not  to  find 
some  form  in  which  spirit  may  incarnate  itself  and  dwell  as  conscious 
intelligence  and  personality  ?  The  various  forms  of  being  that  make 
up  the  material  universe  came  into  existence,  not  miscellaneously, 
not  all  together  by  one  fiat  of  an  Almighty  will,  but  in  a  certain  order 
and  gradation.  And  each  form  of  existence,  animate  or  inanimate, 
each  phase  or  type  of  being,  appears  not  to  have  come  for  any  end 
in  itself  alone,  but  in  its  turn  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  and  prefig- 
ured some  higher  type  or  phase  to  come ;  and  that  again  to  have 
been  the  prophecy  of  something  higher  yet;  and  so  on,  until  we 
reach  man,  —  for  our  world,  the  crown  of  the  whole  creation,  and 
the  first  being  in  which  intelligence  is  embodied  as  conscious  spirit- 
ual existence.  And  further,  it  was  not  till  after  many  conflicts  and 
struggles  and  convulsions,  that  the  earth  was  made  ready  for  man. 
Variously  fashioned  and  moulded  was  the  world  in  its  outward  form 
before  it  was  fit  habitation  for  its  final  occupant;  baptized  with 
prater  and  with  fire  before  it  was  purified  for  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  its  conditions  of  existence  through  slow  process  modified  and 
refined  before  the  advent  of  spiritual  intelligence  could  be  secured. 
Many  forms  of  existence  appear  to  have  been  invented  and  aban- 
doned ;  species  of  plants  came  into  being  and  were  extinct ;  whole 
races  of  animals  lived  through  their  generations  and  passed  away ; 
one  mechanism  after  another,  constantly  ascending  in  organic  capac- 
ity, was  tried,  before  nature  found  a  form  sufficiently  exquisite  (or  a 
conscious  soul.  And  throughout  the  whole  history  of  these  material 
conflicts  and  convulsions,  in  the  struggles  for  existence  among  these 
lower  forms  of  being,  in  their  rough  encounters  with  the  conditions  of 
life,  and  in  their  passing  away,  there  seems  to  be  a  blind  longing  and 
reaching  out,  at  it  were,  after  some  higher  and  nobler  phase  of  being : 
even  in  the  forms  themselves  there  seems  to  be  a  power  that  strives 
to  break  the  forms  in  order  to  find  for  itself  in  other  forms  a  com- 
pleter expression.  As  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  one  of  his  deep  utter 
ances,  says,  —  in  which  he  seems  almost  to  have  anticipated  the  dis- 
coveries of  modern  science,  —  "  The  whole  creation  groaneth  and  tra- 
vaileth  in  pain  together  until  now,  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  crea- 
ture waiting  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.     What  Paul 
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thus  declares  in  a  figure,  will  yet,  I  believe,  be  substantiated  as  literal 
truth.  The  whole  natural  world  was  impregnated  and  vitalized  with 
spiritual  forces,  which,  in  bondage  and  pain,  were  struggling  after 
some  higher  and  freer  form  of  existence.  These  forces  could  not 
rest  till  they  consummated  their  destiny  in  bringing  forth  an  order  of 
spiritual  beings.  Nature  was  in  travail  with  Man.  As  John  the  Bap- 
tist, clothed  in  his- coat  of  camel's  hair,  and  living  on  the  wild  prod- 
ucts of  the  earth,  was  the  forerunner  of  Jesus,  so  the  whole  natural 
universe,  with  its  uncouth  and  multitudinous  races,  its  rough  conflicts 
and  brute  violence  and  cries  in  the  wilderness,  was  the  preparation 
and  foreshadowing  of  humanity.  From  the  depths  of  its  desert  places, 
and  amidst  its  manifold  utterances  of  want  and  longing,  of  distress 
and  hope,  of  anguish  and  triumph,  came  a  voice,  crying,  "  Prepare 
the  way  of  the  Lord  ;  make  his  paths  straight.  I  indeed  baptize  you 
with  water ;  but  one  mightier  than  I  cometh,  the  latchet  of  whose 
shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose :  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

In  the  fitness  of  time,  this  prophecy  of  nature  is  fiilfilled.  En- 
deavor being  repeated  upon  endeavor,  advance  being  made  upon 
advance,  one  type  of  being  replacing  or  crowning  another,  by  and  by 
the  long  sought  material  conditions  are  realized  :  a  new  and  more 
exquisite  organism  appears:  matter  yields:  the  earth  is  broken: 
and  spirit  bursts  into  conscious  life.  The  goal  is  reached.  Spirit 
has  found  the  embodiment  it  was  seeking.  The  Word  is  made 
flesh ;  has  become  man.  That  higher  and  nobler  phase  of  life,  to 
produce  which  nature  has  been  in  labor  through  countless  ages,  comes 
at  last  in  the  rational  and  spiritual  consciousness  of  humanity.  Man 
is  born  out  of  the  material  universe  as  the  last  consummate  issue  of 
that  wedlock  between  matter  and  spirit,  solemnized  in  the  far-off 
beginning  of  time,  when  the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void,  and 
the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  chaotic  waste.  That  same 
"  Word,"  which  "  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was  God  " — 
which  was  the  arranging,  organizing,  vitalizing  force  in  the  material 
creation,  and  in  the  lower  orders  of  being,  but  which  in  them  had 
only  an  unconscious  existence,  now  comes  to  consciousness  in  human- 
ity, and  in  that  consciousness  finds  the  utterance  it  has  sought  In 
man  the  spirit  first  becomes  articulate  speech  ;  the  cry  in  the  wilder- 
ness is  moulded  into  intelligible  language ;  impulse  ascends  to  reason ; 
instinct  blossoms  into  insight ;  an  outward  care-taking  providence  is 
converted  in  great  measure,  into  conscious,  self-directing  foresight ;  an 
instinctive  longing  for  some  better  condition  expands  into  rational 
aspiration  and  effort ;  and  a  mere  blind  organic  vitality  opens  into 
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the  freedom  of  intelligence  and  moral  choice.  It  is  as  if  the  spirit, 
after  many  experiments,  had  contrived  at  last  a  form  in  which  it  could 
itself  dwell ;  had  moulded  a  mirror,  though  out  of  earth,  yet  of  such 
exquisite  texture  as  to  reflect  within  it  its  own  essential  attributes,  — 
nay,  had  found  an  organism  so  perfect  that,  not  the  shadows^  but  the 
attributes  themselves  descended  into  it  to  repeat  their  real  existence. 
The  very  laws  of  the  material  universe  become  in  man  perceptions 
and  sensibilities.  Organic  force  rises  in  him  to  inspiration  and  voli- 
tion ;  and  spirit  is  crowned  with  conscious  power  over  matter  and 
material  relations.  That  creative  energy,  which,  in  varied  forms  of 
application,  framed  and  still  sustains  the  worlds,  which  fashioned  them 
into  globes,  and  fixed  their  orbits  by  mathematic  rule,  which  is  affinity 
in  inanimate  nature  and  instinct  in  the  animal,  flames  out  in  man  as 
mental  and  moral  intelligence.  The  same  power,  which,  as  the  law 
of  atomic  proportions,  draws  the  particles  of  matter  together  in  vari- 
ous substances  and  shapes ;  which  then  appears  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  as  the  principle  of  organic  structure  and  vitality ;  which 
next  essays  to  instruct  the  little  sea-anemone  involimtarily  to  thrust 
out  its  slender  arms  and  grasp  its  food,  and  there  stops  for  a  moment 
with  that  rude  act,  —  this  same  power,  gathering  strength  and  free- 
dom with  each  upward  step,  passes  on  again  to  higher  and  higher 
types  of  being,  and  to  completer  and  richer  expression  of  itself  in 
advancing  forms  of  life,  —  through  the  rising  orders  of  animal  exist- 
ence, instinct  gradually  ascending  into  reason  ;  through  the  various 
races  and  intelligence  of  mankind ;  through  all  varieties  of  talent  and 
genius,  —  till  it  sings  at  last  the  strains  of  Homer,  and  utters  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  the  beatitudes  of  Jesus  I 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Word  is  made  flesh,  and  reveals  itself  in  man : 
and  this  coming  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  self-consciousness  in  human- 
ity is  the  absolute  and  permanent  truth  that  underlies  all  forms  of  the 
theological  doctrine  of  Divine  Incarnation.  It  remains  to  state  some 
corollaries  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  doctrine  as  thus  interpreted, 
and  that  will  serve  to  illustrate  more  clearly  how  humanity,  both  in 
its  individual  and  in  its  aggregate  historical  life,  is  a  constant  revela- 
tion and  unfolding  of  the  Divine  nature. 

This  spirit,  which  has  come  to  consciousness  in  man,  which  is  a 
development  from  that  primal  Spiritual  Force  in  which  all  things  had 
their  origin  —  an  utterance,  a  syllable  of  the  Eternal  Word  —  brin^ 
with  it  necessarily  certain  attributes  or  properties  that  belong  to  itself. 

First,  it  brings  those  intuitive  perceptions,  or  ideas,  which  are  called 
innate,  and  which,  however  diffierently  developed,  belong  alike  to  all 
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human  beings.  Not  that  the  ideas  themselves  are  innate,  only  the 
germs  of  them.  What  is  meant  is  that  certain  ideas,  on  certain  con- 
ditions of  development,  are  found  immediately  in  our  consciousness; 
originating  not  in  outward  sensation  or  experience,  but  from  that 
germinal  spiritual  force  of  which  the  human  soul  itself  is  a  form  of 
manifestation.  These  ideas  stand  to  human  intelligence  in  the  same 
relation  as  we  suppose  them  to  stand  to  the  Divine  Intelligence.  We 
recognize  them,  to  be  true,  not  by  proof,  but  by  insight ;  not  by  exter- 
nal authority,  but  by  constitutional  necessity.  They  are  not  pre- 
sented to  our  consciousness  as  external  objects,  like  the  material 
world  to  the  outward  eye,  but  they  are  developed  out  of  consciousness 
itself.  They  are  the  unfolding  of  the  spirit's  own  essential  attributes ; 
and  reveal,  therefore,  just  so  far  as  they  are  developed  in  human 
character  and  life,  relations  that  are  eternal  and  divine. 

These  intuitive  perceptions  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
corresponding  to  the  three  great  divisions  of  our  natures  :  those  that 
come  through  the  intellect,  or  perceptions  of  Truth ;  those  that  come 
through  the  heart,  or  perceptions  of  Love  and  Beneficence;  and 
those  that  come  through  the  conscience,  or  perceptions  of  Justice. 
And  what  we  call  the  perception  of  these  things  is  but  the  coming  of 
the  realities  themselves  to  consciousness  within  us  as  spiritual  forces. 
In  these  three  primary  apartments  of  our  being,  the  intellect,  the 
heart,  and  the  conscience,  does  the  Divine  Spirit  mould  its  intention 
into  finite  organism,  in  which  it  lives  and  moves,  and  through  which 
it  discloses  itself  in  three  essential  aspects  ;  as  Infinite  Truth,  Infi- 
nite Love,  Infinite  Justice.  Plato  was  right :  these  ideas  in  man  are 
reminiscences  of  a  pre-existent  state.  They  spring  from  an  absolute 
and  eternal  factor  in  human  nature.  They  are  an  incarnation  and 
revelation  of  Divinity. 

Secondly  :  this  incarnation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  humanity  not 
only  makes  man  the  possessor  of  those  ideas  which  are  the  Spirit's 
essential  attributes,  but  endows  him  also  with  somewhat  of  that  crea- 
tive and  disposing  energy  which  is  the  special  property  of  Spirit  when 
conceived  of  as  the  creating  Word  ;  that  is,  with  the  casual  power  of 
will.  The  spirit  keeps,  in  fact,  in  this  finite  form  of  manifestation  the 
creative  power  which  is  original  and  inherent  in  itself.  Man  is  the 
conscious  possessor  of  a  portion  of  that  organizing,  vitalizing  force 
which  brought  the  universe  into  being.  The  will  of  man,  like  the  will 
of  God,  is  the  intelligent  putting  forth  of  causal  power.  It  is  a  new 
and  original  centre  of  creative  energy  and  activity;  an  executive 
agency  in  establishing  divine  ideas,  and  in  developing  the  divine 
plan  of  the  universe  :  subordinate,  indeed,  to  providential  laws,  and 
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limited  by  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties,  yet  within  the  range,  by 
no  means  small,  allowed  by  these  laws  on  the  one  hand  and  faculties  on 
the  other,  a  power  self-determining,  independent,  free.  Man  has,  in- 
deed, no  gift  which  more  clearly  declares  his  affinity  to  the  primal  cre- 
ative Power  of  the  universe  than  that  of  moral  will. 

Through  this  faculty  man  becomes  in  fact  a  secondary  creator. 
The  earth,  rough  and  disordered,  is  put  into  his  hands  to  finish. 
Human  society  he  is  to  mould  into  divine  proportions,  as  revealed  in 
his  own  ideal.  Himself  is  still  partly  of  the  earth,  only  looking, 
climbing  heavenward ;  and  much  of  earthly  passion  and  grossness 
still  clings  to  him.  He  is  still  tethered  to  the  soil  whence  his  body 
came,  and  much  earthy  stratification  runs  up  into  the  flesh  of  his  heart. 
But  he  is  endowed  with  the  aspiration  and  the  power  to  disengage  him- 
self from  all  entanglement  and  defilement  of  earth,  and  to  follow  the 
pure  attractions  of  reason  and  right.  He  comes  "  as  a  refiner  with  fire, 
and  a  fuller  with  soap."  He  is  to  separate,  cleanse,  purify ;  gather  the 
fruit  of  the  spirit  into  the  garner,  and  burn  the  earthy  chaff  with  un- 
quenchable fire.  He  is  to  bring  order  out  of  conflict,  light  out  of 
darkness,  happiness  out  of  misery ;  make  the  rough  places  smooth, 
the  crooked  straight,  the  barren  fertile.  All  existences  below  him 
become  his  servants,  ministering  to  his  mission.  Behold,  how  the 
very  forces  of  nature  bend  to  his  uses,  and  confess  him  their  master ! 
He  brings  out  the  latent  powers  that  are  wrapped  in  the  elements, 
bottles  up  for  his  conveniences  the  electricity  that  is  in  the  air,  bor- 
rows the  strength  of  the  ox  and  the  swiftness  of  the  horse,  and  from 
fire  and  water  makes  for  himself  a  steed  that  knows  no  exhaustion, 
and  stronger  and  fleeter  than  any  which  he  finds  on  the  earth. 
How  do  mountains  melt  at  his  touch,  and  oceans  tremble  with  his 
thought,  and  the  whole  earth  become  plastic  under  his  hand  I  What 
governments,  what  sciences,  what  inventions,  what  institutions  of 
religion,  charity,  and  trade,  what  mighty  potencies  of  education, 
industry,  and  art,  has  man's  will  created  out  of  his  teeming  heart 
and  brain  !  Surely  such  power  allies  man  to  Omnipotence,  and 
declares  him  to  be  a  worthy  medium  and  helper  of  the  Infinite  Crea- 
tor. It  shows  that  the  human  will  within  its  range  is  kindred  to  the 
Will  which  fills  infinite  space  with  countless  worlds,  and  adorns  them 
with  beauty,  and  peoples  them  with  multiform  life.  Since  he  is  an 
incarnation  of  eternal  spirit,  man  possesses  in  his  nature  an  epitome 
of  the  Absolute  Will, — which  through  the  human  accomplishes  some 
of  its  vastest  and  most  enduring  projects. 

Thirdly :  the  Divine  Spirit  having  come  to  consciousness  in  man, 
imparts  to  his  nature  the  capacity  of  self-development  and  progress, 
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and  therewith  the  possibility  and  assurance  of  immortality.     As  the 
crowning  work  of  creation  on  this  planet,  man  sums  up  in  himself 
through  a  process  of  differentiation  that  was  going  on  for  ages,  the 
best  elements  of  all  forms  of  existence  anterior  to  him ;  and  receives, 
beside  the  special  and  most  distinguishing  faculty  of  advancing  upon 
his  nature,  and,  without  losing  his  individual  identity,  of  developing 
out  of  himself  further  and  higher  phases  of  being.     All  orders  of 
existence  below  man,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  appear  to  exist  sim- 
ply to  fulfil  certain  general  types  of  being,  to  which  all  individual 
destiny  is  closely  conformed,  and  finally  sacrificed  ;  while  the  types 
themselves,  the  mould  and  impress  of  unconscious  force,   remain 
essentially  unchanged  from  age  to  age,  or,  having  finished  apparently 
the  purpose  of  their  existence  in  the  preparation  of  other  types,  have 
passed  away  to  reappear  no  more.     But  man,  in  the  power  of  self- 
culture,  of  development  from  within  his  own  nature,  possesses  a  fac- 
ulty which  forbids  both  this  monotonous  repetition  of  the  same  narrow 
range  of  experience  with  every  generation,  and  the  possibility  of  his 
destiny  ever  being  completed  so  that  he  may  pass  off  the  stage  of  be- 
ing.    And  this  faculty  of  inward  advance  and  development  belongs 
essentially  to  spirit ;  belongs  therefore  to  man  because  spirit  with- 
in him  has  come  to  conscious  life  and  power.     The  inferior  orders  of 
creation  possess  it  not,  because  in  them  spirit  has  not  yet  risen  beyond 
the  phase  of  unconscious  law.     They  are  still  of  the  earth,  the  mate- 
rial element  predominating  in  their  natures.     We  find,  indeed,  among 
these   lower  forms  of  being,  as  ^e  have  already  noted,  an  apparent 
aim  and  effort  after  some  higher  phase  or  condition  of  existence; 
more  strictly  a  foreshadowing  and  preparation  in  each  type  of  some 
more  perfect  type  to  succeed.     But  with  the  creatures   themselves 
there  is  no  consciousness  of  this  aim.     They  know  not  that  for  which 
they  strive  ;  perceive  not  the  significance  of  their  own  being ;  come 
into  existence  and  pass  away  without  ever  seeing  that  which  their 
existence  foreshadows.     But  in  man  this  tendency  and  striving  toward 
the  higher  type  becomes  a  conscious  experience.     He  knows  the 
goal  towards  which  he   runs ;  sees  in  ideal  that  which  his  present 
being  foreshadows  ;  takes  the  future  into  his  consciousness  as  he 
takes  the  present  and  the  past.    And  this  perception  of  the  future  and 
of  its  possibilities  is  a  direct  result  and  evidence  of  spiritual  consci- 
ousness and  spiritual  life.     It  appears  in  man  because  the  Divine 
Spirit,  which  utters  in  him  its  own  intelligence,  is  itself  inherendy 
independent  of  the  relations  and  limitations  of  time  —  is  eternal    A  • 
being  in  whom  spiritual  life  has  been  begotten  must  of  necessity  be 
conscious  of  relations  into  which  the  elements  of  time  and  sense  do 
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not  enter.  Animal  life,  whether  found  in  brute  or  in  man,  is  content 
with  the  present,  the  transient.  It  seeks  only  to  gratify  the  desire  of 
the  moment ;  looks  not  beyond  to-day  ;  says,  "  Let  us  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  But  spiritual  life  pierces  the  veil 
of  the  flesh ;  sees  beyond  the  present  attainment  and  satisfaction ; 
reaches  forward,  grasping  not  only  into  time,  but  into  eternity :  for 
being  of  the  spirit,  all  the  years,  all  the  ages  belong  to  it. 

Now  through  this  faculty  of  looking  forward,  this  necessity  of 
judging  the  actual  experience  already  attained  by  the  ideal  which  the 
actual  foreshadows,  this  inherent  tendency  and  striving  constantly 
to  achieve  a  new  ideal,  man  becomes,  unlike  the  orders  of  life  below 
him,  a  being  in  whom,  through  conscious  individual  progress,  the 
race,  or  type,  is  also  advanced.  That  generative  power  which,  in  the 
forms  of  existence  anterior  to  man,  marked  its  progress  by  advancing 
from  one  order  of  being  to  another,  content  with  successively  improv- 
ing the  type,  arrives  in  man  at  a  stage  in  the  vast  creative  process 
from  which  progress  may  be  continued  by  development  and  growth 
of  the  type  itself  What  has  heretofore  been  accomplished  by  trans- 
mutation from  one  type  to  another  (whether  the  advance  has  been 
gradual  or  by  sudden  leaps)  is  to  be  attained  henceforth  by  self-trans- 
formation and  progress  within  a  single  type :  hence,  without  loss  of 
individuality.  When  the  order,  man,  is  reached,  the  creative  power 
itself  becomes  a  part  of  the  type ;  and  man  is  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  evolving  from  his  present  nature  successively  advancing  phases  of 
character  and  being.  Of  further  progress  he  is  himself  both  the  agent 
and  the  object.  What  his  present  stage  of  intelligence  foreshadows,  he 
himself  in  his  own  character  attains.  The  ideal  t}'pe  of  existence 
which  prevents  his  being  satisfied  with  to-day's  achievement,  he  him- 
self reaches  and  realizes  to-morrow.  And  to  this  advance  of  which 
man  is  capable,  there  is  no  conceivable  limit.  The  earth  does  not 
bound  it.  Continually  looking  before  him,  having  gained  the  place 
of  one  horizon,  he  hurries  onward  to  the  next.  One  ascent  sur- 
mounted only  reveals  another,  and  another.  And  so  he  reaches  on, 
and  on  again,  as  he  climbs  up  the  eternal  hills  of  knowledge  and 
power  whence  cometh  his  strength.  His  strength  comes  in  ever  in- 
creasing measure  as  he  ascends  —  every  to-morrow  growing  out  of  to- 
day, aspiration  issuing  in  achievement,  and  achievement  giving  birth 
to  new  aspiration,  till  time  flowers  into  eternity.  Thus  docs  man  in 
the  capacity  of  growth,  of  progress,  of  development  from  within  him- 
•  self,  carry  immortality  in  his  bosom.  The  Divine  Word,  incarnated 
within  him  as  spiritual  life,  "  creates  him  to  be  immortal,  and  makes 
him  to  be  an  image  of  its  own  eternity.** 
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One  thought  waits  to  be  said  in  conclusion,  as  the  practical  sum  of 
the  whole.     Since  man  is  thus  nobly  descended,  thus  nobly  destined, 
and  thus  linked  to  the  Divine  nature  by  the  innermost  ties  of  vital 
relationship,  what  mighty  responsibilities  are  devolved  upon  him! 
He  is  God's  representative  and  vicegerent  on  the  earth.     Through 
him  the  infinite  order  is  to  descend  into  finite  forms  and  activites. 
He  is  to  reveal  in  history,  and  in   human  society  and  character, 
the  everlasting  realities  of  Divine  Being,  by  the  recognition  and 
establishment  of  those   eternal    ideas  —  Truth,  Justice,    Love  — 
which  are  the  inherent  attributes  of  spirit    As  our  souls  are  open 
heavenward  to  receive,  they  must  open  earthward  to  impart    The 
office  of  the  Messiah  and  the  Saviour  is  ever  waiting  for  candidates; 
the  spirit  ever  ready  to  anoint  the  Christs.    Whoever  is  true  to  the 
God  within  becomes  lord  and  master  of  life, — a  son  who  worketh 
with  and  for  the  Father ;  of  his  own  self  doing  nothing,  and  yet  able 
to  do  all  things  because  of  the  Father  who  dewlleth  in  and  with  him. 
Connected  by  our  thinking  faculty  with  the  very  thought  and  intent 
of  Deity  —  his  truth  springing  up  with  its  original  beneficent  fresh- 
ness and  power  within  us — we  have   inexhaustible  sources  from 
which  our  intelligence  and  virtue  are  to  draw  their  supplies.    Allied 
through  our  will  and  its  marvellous  executive  ability  to  the  Absolute 
Will,'  Omnipotence  itself  becomes  the  endorser  and  sustainer  of  eveiy 
true  and  righteous  deed.     And  through  our  capacity  for  self-devel- 
opment and  progress  all  eternity  is  given  us  for  our  course,  in  which 
our  natures  may  assimilate  all  truth  and  goodness  and  beauty,  and 
grow  with  ever  increasing  stature  and  power  to  reveal  the  infinite 
Divinity  in  a  perfected  humanity. 

W.  J.  Potter. 


A    FABLE. 

FOOD  for  the  body  when  hunger  comes, 
And  the  bubbling  stream ;  for  the  nostril,  breath ; 
Light  for  the  eye  from  sleep  to  sleep ; 
And  for  the  soul  ?    God  continueth. 

Once  on  a  tinu^  in  a  dusky  hole, 

Sat  two  great  eyes  of  red  and  green, 

Which  looked  and  longed  for  the  light  that  stole 

By  a  devious  passage,  and  not  a  bit  clean ; 

Stared  they  and  strained  for  the  wonderful  sight, 
Till  the  legs  adjacent  were  moved  to  try 
And  reach  the  glimmering  country,  white, 
Just  ahead  there,  beckoning  constantly. 

But  the  coat-tails  draggled  and  pestered  him  sore, 
And  made  the  difficult  journey  so  long 
That  he  rested :  meanwhile  the  tails  changed  into  wingSf 
And  they  stood  out,  luckily,  straight  and  strong. 

The  glorious  shining  country  proved 

To  be  but  a  grimy  window,  dim 

With  the  thick  soft  dust  of  quiet  years, 

And  grooved  by  frost-tears  and  footprints  slim,— 

Where  comrades  greeted  him,  right  glad, 
With  the  zest  of  youth,  to  meet  and  play ; 
Though  the  most  passed  by,  half-rapt,  half-sad. 
And  bade  the  dazed  new-comer  "crawl  away." 

For  this  was  the  whole  occupation  there  : 
To  walk  up  the  glass,  and  down  again ; 
To  buzz  and  bump ;  to  grow  weak  and  spare. 
And  get  headache  a-bringing  against  the  pane. 

The  window,  alas !  to  a  church  belonged. 

And  the  sill  was  four  deep  with  the  corpses  dried 

Of  those,  long  before,  who  like  him  had  longed 

For  more  of  the  blinking  day  outside. 

And,  touched  with  a  panic  terror,  he 
Climbed  swiftly  up  for  the  topmost  pane. 
Where  an  ancient  and  battered  veteran  fly 
Addressed  him  in  this  cheerful  vein :  — 
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"  Son,  of  what  use  is  your  stupid  zeal  ? 
For  those  who  die  at  the  top,  you  know, 
However  they  fizz  and  bumble  and  wheel. 
Fall  down  quite  as  far  as  the  lowest  do. 

"  So  quit  your  impatience,  especially  when 
It  was  never  intended  we  should  get  through : 
The  fare  in  here,  to  be  sure,  is  thin; 
But  faith  will  finaUy  save  us  too. 

"Out  in  the  world,  where  fatness  is. 

Are  many  dangers  and  gulfs  profound. 

This  wall  protects  us  from  every  ill : 

Without  it,  your  trouble  would  have  no  bound.** 

Then  did  the  little  one's  heart  grow  warm 
Towards  the  old  fellow  who  told  him  this; 
For  never  before  had  an  elder  deigned 
To  notice  small  him  or  anything  his. 

And  together  they  travelled  the  window  o'er. 
And  the  old  one  talked  of  things  most  wise : 
At  least  the  youngster,  faint  at  heart, 
And  at  stomach  as  well,  did  not  dream  of  lies. 

Of  a  sudden,  the  old  fellow  shouted  out, 
"  Take  care  /  for,  if  thither  you  dare  to  go. 
You'll  be  torn  into  pieces  without  the  least  doubt; 
For  that  corner  shelters  your  deadliest  foe. 

"He's  the  Evil  One,  and  his  cunning  snares 

Have  entangled  many  a  youth  and  maid; 

And  if,  for  that  extra  pair  of  legs. 

He  had  wings  like  us,  we'd  been  better  not  made.'' 

"  And  he  inside  of  this  window  !  "     Down 
Fell  the  young  fly's  courage,  his  spirit  grew  £unt: 
Over  everything  settled  a  wretched  damp, 
Over  pillar  and  pew,  upon  sinner  and  saint 

Wrath  filled  his  soul,  that  in  all  the  world 
There  should  be  no  spot  quite  safe  and  secure 
From  every  harm  ;  but  in  every  place 
Hid  something  fearful,  some  evil-doer, — 

Till  slow  in  his  mind  arose  a  vow 
To  see  for  himself  the  things  outside ; 
And,  sink  or  float,  could  he  find  out  how. 
He  determined  to  venture,  whatever  betide. 
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But  in  what  way  compass  it  ?    Where  all  had  failed. 
Could  he  dare  expect  any  diflferent  fate  ? 
"  He  could  try  it."    And  off  through  the  church  he  sailed 
Through  the  varying  shadow:  he  would  not  wait 

Long  and  fatiguing  his  anxious  search 
For  some  ray  of  light  the  pathway  to  guide 
To  where,  all  day,  the  great  sun  bathed  all 
With  life  and  warmth  in  his  genial  tide. 

The  other  windows  were  equally  tight 
And  dry  with  their  dusty  web-drapery ; 
Until,  feeble  and  tired,  he  closed  his  sight 
In  a  feeling  of  utterest  vacancy. 

But  the  gods,  watching  equally  flies  and  men. 
Touched  one  of  the  thousand  springs  that  lurked 
To  cover  with  victory  all  souls,  when. 
Having  toiled,  they  sleep.     In  this  manner  it  worked. 

A  human  —  a  boy  —  saw  a  cat  one  day 

Fast  asleep,  and,  to  see  her  gOy  he  shied 

A  dornic :  the  D — ickens  scaled  it  away. 

And  it  shot  through  this  window.    The  hole  gaped  wide. 

The  commotion  within  it  was  fun  to  see  ; 
For  the  wind  sucked  through,  as  it  always  will. 
To  brighten  the  air  and  make  to  flee 
All  fogy  methods  of  lying  still. 

The  old  ones  said  'twas  the  Tempter  made 
This  yawning  rent ;  and  was  there,  no  doubt, 
Just  outside,  snapping  blasphemers  up 
Who  would  have  this  God-given  window  out 

But  the  sleeper,  fanned  by  the  zephyr,  turned 
In  his  sleep,  and  dreamed  he  had  gone  to  heaven; 
And,  breathing  in  vigor  and  health  and  hope. 
To  him  at  last  was  one  more  chance  given. 

The  newness  and  fragrance,  filling  his  heart, 
Very  shortly  awoke  him,  and  up  he  flew ; 
And,  heading  alway  'gainst  the  strongest  part 
Of  the  current,  the  window  soon  came  into  view. 

"See!"  said  the  old  flies,  "even  the  breeze 
Makes  haste  to  get  in  here,  away  from  sin"  — 
But  he  thought  of  the  spider,  shut  his  eyes. 
And  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  gale  dashed  in. 
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Into  the  world,  where  fulness  dwells  ; 
Out  of  the  prison,  where  leanness  thrives 
To  a  greater  leanness, — he  feasted  and  rolled 
Through  the  golden  fields  whither  plenty  lives. 

Yet  once,  long  after,  went  back  to  survey, 
And  it  made  them  drive  and  tumble  still  more: 
He  could  not  well  see,  toward  the  dark  so ;  but  they 
Could  see  his  fat  body  behind  and  before. 

'Twas  doubtless  an  urgent  temptation  to  them, 

To  dangle  his  wealth  before  their  meager  sup ; 

But  he  thought  to  persuade  some  to  come  out  with  him, 

And  he  looked  for  the  break,  —  it  was  all  puttied  upl 

And  a  fast-clinging  cobweb  attached  to  his  foot 
Gave  him  ominous  hint  that  it  would  not  do 
To  stay  in  that  dangerous  twilight ;  so  quick 
To  the  sunshiny  strips  of  Elysium  he  flew. 

Where  we  leave  him. 

—  Food  for  the  body,  say  I, 
When  hunger  comes ;  for  the  strong  lungs,  breath ; 
And  the  wakefid  eye  was  intended  for  light 
Never  fear  for  the  soul:  God  continueth. 


c  w.  c 


INSPIRATION. 

A  PRIME  assertion,  and  perhaps  the  most  hopeful  one,  of  eveiy 
really  spiritual  theology,  is  that  of  the  unobstructed  mutual 
access  between  the  divine  and  human  spirits.  His  self-revelation  is 
a  necessary  element  in  our  conception  of  Deity.  A  God  who  should 
not  make  himself  known  would  be  no  God.  Is  it  asked,  "  Why  so  ? 
Was  God  compelled  to  beget  the  human  race  ?  or,  having  begotten, 
was  He  compelled  to  make  Himself  known  to  them  ? "  Surely  not,  I 
reply,  by  any  (so  to  speak)  physical  necessity ;  so  far  as  His  jjower 
only  is  concerned,  He  might  have  called  us  into  being  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  His  pleasure.  But  let  one  contemplate  the  point  thought- 
fully till  he  pictures  clearly  to  his  mind  a  God  having  the  power  to 
procreate  a  spiritual  family,  and  enjoy  the  happiness  of  beneficence 
towards  them,  and  of  their  love  towards  Himself,  and  yet  withhold- 
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ing  Himself  from  this  joy,  and  it  manifestly  becomes  morally  impossi- 
ble to  a  Being  whose  Almightiness  cannot  exist  unaccompanied  by 
All-Wisdom  and  All-Benevolence.  In  short  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  attribute^of  lovingness^  which  is  a  necessary  element  in  the 
idea  of  a  Spiritual  God.  Still  more  so  with  that  character  of  God, 
the  assertion  of  which,  if  not  peculiar  to  Christianity,  is  yet  the  nota- 
ble peculiarity  of  Christianity,  namely  the  Paternity  of  God.  God 
were  no  Father  if  He  did  not  desire  the  existence  of  offspring,  and 
intercourse  with  them.  To  suppose  Him  ungenerative,  or  undemon- 
strative, makes  Him  un-paternal. 

In  some  sort,  every  phase  of  the  religious  consciousness,  from  its 
earliest  germinant  condition,  to  its  highest  and  most  refined  develop- 
ment, recognizes  this  truth.  Fetishism  and  Christianity  alike  imply 
converse  between  Deity  and  Humanity.  But  converse  is  reciprocal, 
it  implies  mutual  or  correlative  action.  This  converse  between  God 
and  man,  then,  has  a  double  name  according  as  we  look  at  it  from 
below  or  from  above.  The  approach  of  man  to  God,  we  call  Prayer : 
the  approach  of  God  to  man,  we  call  Inspiration. 

Now  as  the  history  of  religion  is  the  history  of  gradually  refining 
ideas  of  the  nature  of  God  and  of  man  ;  so  likewise  is  it  in  regard  to 
this  intercourse  between  them.  The  God  of  the  Savage  is  a  bloody 
tyrant-savage ;  the  apprehension  of  Divine  Paternity  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  civilized  and  enlightened  thought ;  and  men's  ideas  of  Divine 
ways  and  methods  have  corresponded  in  each  stage  of  their  progress. 

Hence,  as  in  the  savage  era  we  have  for  prayer  outcry,  gesticula- 
tion and  self-inflicted  torture,  altars  reeking  and  fuming ;  so  the  ex- 
pected response  must  needs  be  gross  and  material,  and  its  method 
anthropomorphitic.  The  worshipper  hopes  that  Baal  will  respond  to 
his  shouts  and  self-stabbing ;  or  Jehovah  to  his  pious  imprecations 
with  lightning-fires,  because  his  purpose  is  good  and  for  the  glory  of 
his  Deity.  After  considerable  progress  he  expects  God  to  answer 
the  express  stipulations  of  his  prayer  with  accordant  benefactions. 
He  prays  for  rain,  or  drought;  for  bread,  wealth,  safety,  health. 
Does  the  ship  stagger  ?  he  goes  down  u{X)n  his  knees.  He  piously 
establishes  a  charity,  and  it  may  be  sincerely  supposes  that  the 
clothes  and  food  and  pounds  sterling  which  pour  in  from  every  side, 
are  not  merely  the  responses  of  tender  or  superstitious  hearts,  who 
have  read  of  his  faith  in  the  papers,  but  actual  answers  of  Providence 
sent  by  those  channels  direct 

A  little  later  (or  a  good  deal),  and  he  learns  that  the  whole  reality 
of  Prayer  is  spiritual  intercourse ;  taking  the  form  of  petition  or  of 
thanksgiving  according  as  want  or  plenitude  gives  fashion  to  his  self- 
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expressions.  He  discerns  that  Deity  deals  not  in  loaves  or  clothing, 
but  in  new  purities  in  the  mind  ;  new  sympathies  in  the  heart ;  new 
aspirations  in  the  soul.  In  short,  just  as  he  becomes  himself  men- 
tally refined,  delicately  apprehensive  of  his  own  splKtuality,  he  appre- 
hends the  spirituality  of  God ;  and  not  only  distrusts,  but  abhors 
anything  which  impairs  that  conception.  If  he  prays  for  daily  bread 
he  does  so  not  because  he  expects  it  through  his  chimney-flue,  or 
brought  by  raven's  beaks ;  the  petition  expresses  his  sense  of  depen- 
dence on  Providence,  and  his  will  to  be  kept  faithful  to  the  industry 
and  honesty  which  are  the  means  of  earthly  livelihood.  He  prays 
that  he  may  keep  himself  in  sympathy  with  God.  And  though  the 
prayer  be  imperfect,  yet  he  perseveres  in  prayer,  —  he  would  rather 
approach  as  nearly  as  he  can,  than  not  approach  at  all  to  his  fatherly 
Benefactor.  Words  are  nothing,  things,  food,  comfort,  prosperity  are 
nothing :  intercourse  with  the  Source  of  all  strength  is  everything. 

But  intercourse  has  two  factors, —  in  S)mipathy  there  are  two  hearts 
approaching  and  beating  together.  Hence  prayerfulness,  or  recep- 
tivity, is  the  condition  of  inspiration.  God  can  enter  the  soul  only 
so  far  as  it  is  prepared  and  willing  to  receive  Him.  What  is  it  to  say 
this  ?  Observe  that  it  only  reaffirms  the  law  of  intercourse  which  holds 
good  among  all  spirits, —  as  much  to-day  as  it  ever  will,  and  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case  as  much  forever  as  to-day.  Spiritually,  that  is 
reallyy  you  approach  your  friend,  your  neighbor-spirit,  by  sympathy. 
How  often  have  you  not  felt  conscious,  in  the  company  of  a  fellow- 
man  where  no  sympathy  existed,  that  though  your  lips  moved  in  the 
habit  of  courtesy,  your  spirits  were  in  no  sort  of  contact,  but  rather 
shut  from  each  other  by  barriers  as  of  iron  which  no  effort  could  pass  ? 
That  is  to  say,  really  there  is  intercourse  between  two  human  be- 
ings (i.  e.,  two  embodied,  finite  spirits),  just  so  far  as  they  sympathise, 
or  as  Christianity  would  say  "love  each  other."  In  this  world  of 
sense  there  may  be  simulations  ;  the  spiritual  world  is  a  world  of  reali- 
ties only. 

Now  as  by  the  law  of  "  love,"  Christianity  obligates  us,  who  stand 
to  each  other  in  the /r«/<?f7/^/ relation,  to  draw  nigh  to  each  other; 
breaking  down  all  barriers  of  prejudice,  pride,  or  fastidiousness ;  so 
in  affirming  the  paternal-filial  relation  between  God  and  man,  she  as- 
serts the  fact  of  similar  contact,  the  possibility  of  similar  intercourse 
between  Deity  and  Humanity.  In  other  words,  what  men's  relations 
as  brothers  enjoins,  their  relation  as  children  of  a  Father  presupposes. 

The  thought,  therefore,  of  Christianity,  —  the  canon  of  a  rational 
theism  —  becomes  that  of  the  universal,  impartial  presence  of  God 
with  Man.     If  all  men  are  bound  to  love  each  other,  how  indubi- 
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tably  true  must  it  be  that  God  loves  all  men.  And  as  no  man  may 
cherish  partiality  without  sin,  how  manifestly  would  any  partiality 
on  God's  part  violate  our  idea  of  His  perfect  justice;  and  perfect  love. 

Various  as  may  be  His  gifts,  then,  to  His  offspring,  —  various  as 
may  be  His  manifestations  of  Himself  among  them,  a  real  equity  in 
His  approach  to  them  is  an  indispensable  element  in  a  right  religious 
system.  As  we  cannot  rest  happy  in  such  a  distant  abstraction  a^  the 
vague  absent  God  of  pagan  philosophising,  so  we  cannot  any  more 
in  the  unsympathetic,  arbitrary,  capricious  Monarch  of  Calvinistic 
theologising.  No  pretended  revelation  and  no  logic  can  make  us 
accept  either  of  these.  We  demand  for  our  hearts'  content  the  Pa- 
ternal, ever-present  God,  of  Jesus. 

This  ever-presence  (if  I  may  coin  the  word)  is  what  we  mean  by  In- 
spiration. /«-spiration  ;  the  /^-coming  of  God's  spirit  to  ours.  Its 
postulate  was  expressed  by  David,  (perhaps,  characteristically,  the 
most  inspired  man  of  all  his  notably  inspired  nation) :  "  The  Lord  is 
nigh  to  all  them  that  call  upon  Him,  to  all  that  call  upon  Him  in 
truth."  The  law  which  governs  it  was  stated  by  James,  "  Draw  nigh 
to  Him  and  He  will  draw  nigh  to  you."  Jesus  affirms  the  condition 
imposed  upon  the  recipient  of  it,  "  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  wor- 
ship Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  As  I  just  now 
said,  it  is  conditioned  by  receptivity. 

Let  us  now  see  some  of  the  consequences  of  this  Law  —  (I  mean 
the  Law  of  Receptivity  regulating  Inspiration).  As  we  look  about 
us  through  biography  or  society,  how  very  z/«-equal  seems  this  ap- 
proach of  God  among  men  !  The  first  man  you  meet  may  perchance 
appear  instinct  with  spiritual  life ;  his  soul  kindled  with  fire  from 
God's  altar ;  some  Fenelon  or  Channing.  The  second  may  be  a 
brute  whose  highest  idea  would  rise  no  higher  than  a  dollar  —  to 
whom  the  simple  word  "  God  "  (to  hear  Parker  pronounce  which,  was 
to  imbibe  a  whole  lesson  in  piety,)  would  seem  to  have  no  signifi- 
cance, except  to  point  an  oath. 

Be  it  so  :  yet  I  reaffirm  that  in  these  two  souls,  and  in  all  others.  He 
is  impartially  present,  — just  as  He  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  alike  upon  the  just  and  unjust 

To  discern  this,  we  have  only  to  place  along  side  the  law  of  recep- 
tivity, the  law  of  progress.  However  savage  or  degraded  or  sordid 
the  heart  you  may  look  into,  you  may  search  history  in  vain  for  an 
example  of  one  which  had  not  at  all  the  sentiment  of  religion.  Or  if 
you  find  one,  it  will  be  so  exceptional  as  only  to  prove  the  rule.  In 
other  words,  "  Lo  1  God  is  there  ! "  however  dimly  seen  and  feebly 
felt     So  much  for  the  germ  of  the  religious  idea. 
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But  what  does  the  principle  of  progress  affirm  ?  This :  that  the 
purpose  and  method  of  spiritual  existence  are  the  development  of  all 
our  faculties  by  uniform,  or  at  least  unremitted,  constant  expansion, 
from  germination  up  to  perfection. 

The  Religious  faculty  is  no  exception  to  this  rule  —  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  be.  And  therefore  it  becomes  both  subject  and 
entitled  to  all  the  conditions  which  govern  the  other  faculties ;  4e 
chief  of  which  conditions  is  that  all  that  each  needs,  in  order  to  en- 
sure this  steady  development  and  final  perfection,  shall  be  supplied. 

But  how,  in  what  order,  shall  God  supply  our  wants  ?  Precisely,  it 
will  be  agreed,  as  they  are  urgent ;  in  regular  order,  and  in  rig^t 
measure.  He  cannot  do  more,  for  only  on  these  conditions  can  we 
accept.  For  example  :  we  must  have  health  of  body  before  we  can 
have  vigor  of  mind :  we  must  have  mental  refinement  before  we  can 
enter  upon  delicate  spiritual  apprehensions.  We  must  have  experi- 
ence before  we  can  have  emotions.  We  must  have  capacity  before 
we  can  contain. 

These  are  scarcely  more  than  truisms  —  but  they  lead  to  this  con- 
clusion, viz. :  that  the  receptivity  which  is  the  condition  of  the  Divine 
presence  with  a  human  spirit,  corresponds  precisely  with  the  measure 
and  outline  of  its  own  expansion.  Just  as  it  is  expanded,  can  tiie 
soul  give  the  spirit  of  God  room  to  come  in. 

Since  then  no  two  men  are  alike  in  the  relative  adjustment  of  their 
faculties,  it  follows  that  God,  although  impartially^  will  never  be  pres- 
ent among  them  in  exact  parity  of  degree.  In  other  words.  Inspira- 
tion will  be  variable  in  its  manifestations ;  and  so  we  have  David 
and  Shimei,  Aurelius  and  Nero,  Washington  and  Davis,  Judas  and 
John,  all  equally  the  offspring  of  God,  and  the  objects  of  His  love. 

Another  fact  illustrates  this  truth.  The  instances  named  are  of 
good  men  against  bad  ;  but  among  those  of  good  qualities  there  will 
yet  be  found  diversity  in  this  special  respect  We  see  every  day  per- 
sons of  the  highest  moral  character,  but  whose  religious  perceptions 
are  weak :  some  of  the  best  work  in  the  world  is  done  by  such  peo- 
ple. On  the  other  hand,  we  see  those  whose  religious  sensibilities 
are  strong  and  lively,  yet  whose  moral  sense  is  weak.  This  is  the 
phenomenon  of  plantation  piety.  And  both  things  are  at  different 
times  true  of  all  of  us.  At  times  how  strong  are  our  religious  feel- 
ings —  at  other  times  how  weak !  To-day  we  sorrow,  to-morrow  we 
sin  again. 

Now  the  misinterpretation  of  these  diversities  is  what  has  given  to 
ordinary  thought  a  wrong  idea  of  Inspiration.  It  has  not  carefully 
considered  what  we  have  remarked,  that  such  an  operation  of  the  Di* 
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vine  Spirit,  being  related  to  such  a  composite  and  variable  nature  as 
man's,  must  be  (in  outward  respect)  alike  variable.  The  term,  there- 
fore, has  come  to  describe  not  this  general  relation  of  God  to  man, 
but  only  its  more  exalted  manifestations.  The  greater  glory  has 
quenched  the  less.  Precisely  the  same  thing  has  occurred  in  relation 
to  the  outward  dealings  of  God  with  man  — in  what  we  call  the  opera- 
tions of  Providence.  The  constant  agency  of  Providence  in  all  our 
concerns  is  so  uniform  that  it  loses  its  power  to  impress  us.  Men 
stare  if  you  assure  tbem  that  you  believe  (with  Jesus),  that  every  inci- 
dent, however  insignificant-seeming  —  be  it  the  color  of  a  hair  or 
the  death  of  a  sparrow  —  is  ordered  with  conscious  purpose  by  the 
Divine  Will.  Yet  a  hurricane  or  sudden  accident  each  dependent 
on  causes  and  laws  far  more  intelligible,  they  interpret  at  once  as  by 
the  volition  and  agency  of  God. 

So  this  still  small  voice  of  Inspiration,  which  whispers  in  every  ear, 
is  discredited,  except  in  its  more  notable  manifestations.  Not  Rich- 
ard and  Henry,  but  Isaiah  and  Paul  are  inspired ;  yet  between  the 
former  and  the  latter  is  a  regularly  ascending  series  of  souls,  each 
fuller  of  religious  emotion  and  of  clearer  insight  than  the  last ;  can 
you  draw  a  line  ?  Most  surely  not.  You  must  go  deeper,  then,  for 
the  real  fact  You  find  it  when  you  see  that  the  Paternal  God  visits 
all  His  children  alike. 

But  I  wish  to  discriminate  a  little  more  carefully  still.  The  truth 
of  Inspiration  is  often  left  here,  where  we  have  now  arrived.  To  my- 
self, however,  this  is  not  quite  enough.  Perhaps  we  can  discover  the 
reason. 

As  I  have  thus  far  presented  the  question,  the  religious  exaltation 
which  I  have,  I  suppose,  implied,  seems  to  stand  on  a  plane  with  that 
of  the  other  faculties.  The  saint  is  inspired,  precisely  as  the  poet 
and  the  painter.  That  is  true,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  there*  is  still  an 
essential  distinction,  which  makes  the  cases  widely  different 

To  proceed,  then.  If  the  operation  be  carefully  analyzed  upon  the 
principles  determined,  there  are  found  two  elements  in  Inspiration. 
I.  Divine  Influence.  II.  Exaltation  of  human  faculties.  Now  I  as 
much  believe  that  God,  who  has  a  purpose  in  us  all,  sent  Raphael  or 
Beethoven  into  the  world  on  a  special  errand,  as  Paul  or  Isaiah. 
And  God  's  willing  that  the  soul  of  the  one  should  be  alive  with 
graphic,  and  of  the  other  with  musical  sensibilities,  conferred  on  them 
a  mission  as  certain  as  that  of  the  Apostles. 

And  yet  in  these  cases  the  process  of  Inspiration  in  its  proper 
sense,  is,  or  may  be,  incomplete.  Consider  it  for  a  moment.  These 
men  had  souls  capable  of  apprehending,  of  being  warmed  into  eager 
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pulsation  by  the  elements  of  beauty  in  form  and  color,  or  melody  and 
rhythm.  In  these  respects  they  were  in  a  state  of  constitutiooal  ex- 
altation. Then  the  second  of  the  elements  of  Inspiration  was  supplied. 
But  was  the  first  ?  Not  necessarily ;  there  have  been  artists,  men  of 
liveliest  sensibility  to  beauty  in  its  various  forms,  living  in  a  white- 
hot  love  for  it — yet  almost  wholly  destitute  of  the  Religious  Idea; 
cramped  in  their  religious  nature,  —  their  love  to  God  formal,  cold  and 
feeble.  Now  what  is  the  state  of  mind  of  such  a  one  ?  First,  what  is 
beauty  ?  What  is  that  in  Painting  or  Music  on  which  men's  souls 
fasten  ?  Beauty  b  (like  Truth  also,)  an  attribute  of  God.  And  the  mind 
may  lay  hold  of  the  attributes  of  God,  and  yet  but  distantly  approach 
His  Personality.  Even  if  the  attribute  be  Truth,  this  may  be  the  fact: 
it  is  seen  in  cases  like  those  alluded  to,  of  highly  moral  persons  defi- 
cient in  piety.  Now  my  point  is  this  —  that  the  essence  of  the  idea 
of  Inspiration  is  not  this  influence  of  the  attributes  of  God,  but  the 
real  approach  of  His  Personality. 

To  see  this  more  clearly,  look  again  at  facts.  Regard  such  a  man 
as  has  been  supposed ;  some  Raphael  or  Beethoven, —  give  him  artis- 
tic exaltation,  —  or  take  a  La  Place  or  Napoleon  and  give  him  math- 
ematical genius  or  the  power  to  wield  men,  but  leave  him  with  these 
powers  alone,  and  will  you  (in  a  strict  sense)  call  him  inspired  ?  I 
believe  not,  and  for  the  reason,  simply,  that  God  is  not  there.  With 
all  his  powers  and  all  their  exaltation,  the  man  remains  alone.  But 
now  add  to  this  aesthetic  or  intellectual  power  the  conscious  relation 
to  God  ;  make  of  La  Place  a  Newton  ;  of  Caesar  a  Marcus  Aurelius ; 
of  Goethe  a  Milton  ;  of  Byron  a  Wordsworth  ;  see  visibly  in  his  work 
and  character  the  traces  of  actual  commerce  with  Deity,  as  the  brow 
of  Moses  is  storied  to  have  shone  coming  down  from  Sinai,  and  the 
fact  of  Inspiration  —  it  will  be  (thus  far)  complete.  With  all  these 
souls  He  lives  in  a  perpetual  accessibleness.  The  man  is  inspired 
who  admits  Him.  Not  artistic,  or  intellectual,  or  executive  grandeur, 
is  Inspiration,  but  the  Presence  of  God. 

Observe  therefore  that  we  have  an  organic  distinction  between  In- 
spiration and  genius — so  often  confounded.  The  saint  not  only  dif- 
fers, as  to  outward  facts,  from  the  genius  —  but  that  which  makes  a 
man  the  one  is  a  thing  different  in  kind  from  that  which  makes  him 
the  other.  The  one  is  a  man  of  faculties  specially  exalted — the 
other  is  one  whose  soul  opens  itself  with  special  fullness  to  the  visita- 
tion of  the  Divine  Personality.  Each  may  partake  the  character  of 
the  other.  The  saint  may  love  the  landscape,  or  refresh  himself,  like 
Luther  at  Sabbath  evening,  with  choral  harmonies.  And  no  Lucifer 
was  ever  so  far  exiled  from  the  Spiritual  universe ;  no  Borgia,  no 
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Catiline,  no  Davis  or  Surratt,  so  guilt-befouled,  but  the  Divine  Lord 
stood  knocking,  with  warm  pulsation,  at  his  heart's  door,  for  admis- 
sion. But  forever  genius  remains  an  adjustment  of  the  faculties  of 
man  ;  inspiration,  the  attitude,  or  act,  of  God. 

There  is  one  special  reason  why  I  desire  to  emphasize  this  distinc- 
tion. The  phrase  "religious  genius"  is  one  which  has  been  em- 
ployed, and  for  a  time  it  partially  satisfied  my  own  mind,  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  Jesus,  But  it  never  fully  met  the  want  of  my  heart  in  refer- 
ence to  him  ;  and  I  believe  that  I  have  now  been  giving  the  reason 
of  its  inadequacy.  It  is  feeble,  narrow,  insignificant.  His  exaltation 
consisted  not  in  that  aptitude  for  apprehending  spiritual  facts  and 
moral  relations,  which  he  floubtless  had  (and  which  doubtless  varies 
as  to  the  degree  in  which  different  souls  possess  it).  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  would  stand  where  he  historically  and  actually  does 
in  the  consciousness  of  men,  if  this  were  all.  It  was  something  dif- 
ferent, and  something  deeper.  It  was  not  a  faculty  :  it  was  a  faith. 
It  was  the  confident  apprehension  of  the  presence  bf  God  in  his  own 
soul  —  a  presence  so  intimate,  so  complete,  that  it  took  the  character 
of  union  to  his  consciousness  —  which  alone  sufficiently  distinguishes 
him  from  many  others  to  have  sustained  his  prestige  and  leadership. 
In  this  he  was  singular.  Others  could  perhaps  have  spoken  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount ;  others  had  told  the  Golden  Rule  and  the  Two 
Commandments.  Only  Jesus  could  say,  without  impressing  us  as 
mocking  or  fatuitous,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one." 

Doubtless  it  needed  great  faculties  to  admit  so  august  a  conscious- 
ness,—  the  Divine  Spirit  needs  room  to  dwell  in.  The  faculties 
Jesus  had  ;  but  it  is  not  these  which  have  impressed  the  world.  In 
fact,  the  world  forgets  and  sometimes  underrates  them.  The  very 
analysis  of  them  which  some  have  essayed  seems  always  to  fail,  and 
is  never  more  successful  than  the  efforts  of  art  to  reproduce  his  physi- 
ognomy. Either  attempt  belittles.  Renan's  Jesus,  and  the  Christ  of 
"  Ecce  Homo,"  are,  each  of  them,  about  as  satisfactory  to  one  who 
deeply  appreciates  him,  as  Pope's  or  Cowper's  translation  to  one  who 
loves  Homer  in  his  own  Greek. 

Nor  was  it,  as  I  have  hinted,  his  ethics  or  his  theology  which  se- 
cured his  apotheosis.  A  prominent  lecturer,  some  time  since,  com- 
plained that  Mr.  Parker  gave  the  world  no  new  idea.  Almost  as 
much  may,  I  venture  to  say,  be  affirmed  of  Jesus.  But  he  did  more  ; 
as  our  dear  friend  also  did ;  as  each  greatly  good  man  does.  He 
gave  the  world,  in  his  personalityy  a  new  spiritual  fact.  And  his  per- 
sonality, not  his  thought,  it  is,  which  has  conquered  a  quarter  of 
the  world,  and  made  it  the  home  of  all  progress,  civilization,  good 
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morals,  and  enlightened  comfort  The  spiritual  fact — the  secret  of 
this  magnetic  personality  —  I  have  been  developing.  The  presence  erf 
God  with  a  human  soul  exalts  not  the  faculties^  merely  but  the  man. 
It  gives  him  not  thoughts,  but  life.  He  no  longer  suggests  truths:  he 
commands  souls.  The  Christian  world  has  felt  this  exaltation,  Uter- 
ally  divine,  in  Jesus,  and  has  confused  the  man  with  God.  I  dare 
not  attempt  to  measure  him,  —  doubtless  he  had  still  room  to  grow. 
I  only  dare  say,  with  Paul,  that  '*  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead,"  tiie 
plenitude  of  present  Deity,  was  in  him  visibly  enshrined  ;  that  is,  not 
that  the  all  of  Godhead  was  there,  but  that  the  whole  capacity  of  that 
one  manhood  opened  itself,  so  far  as  we  can  determine,  to  the  incom- 
ing Spirit  of  the  Divine.  If,  as  parent  add  of&pring,  a  common  na- 
ture is  in  the  two,  the  product  of  this  total  inspiration  must  be  the 
Ideal  Man.    And  also  it  must  be  the  image  of  God. 

JossPH  Mat. 


MORAL  CAUSES  OF  MATERIAL  PROSPERITY. 

in. 

THE  ancient  religious  Sjrstems  overbuilt  themselves.  What  un- 
told millions  buried  in  stone  and  mortar  !  what  toil  of  slaves, 
what  art,  what  patience,  in  the  grand  temples,  in  the  sublime  cathe- 
drals! Had  these  riches  been  devoted  to  the  poor  in  fumbhing 
them  wherewith  to  "  lay  their  heads,"  what  wealth  of  comfort,  shel- 
ter, enjoyment,  prosperity,  opportunity  for  cultivation!  and  what 
sources  of  relief  in  rents,  and  increased  means  and  facilities  to  ridi 
and  poor !  When  we  do  right  in  the  new  way  of  life,  all  other  things 
are  necessarily  added  thereto.  When  we  do  wrong,  we  lose  morally 
and  materially.  In  violating  natural  laws,  —  that  is,  God's  laws,  — we 
impoverish  ourselves  through  the  ruin  of  the  people.  In  this  we  show 
both  want  of  sense  and  charity.  It  is  like  stealing  a  dollar  with  the 
right  hand,  and  giving  a  cent  in  charity  with  the  left  to  soothe  the 
conscience. 

Every  error  contains  within  itself  the  germs  of  self-destmctioa. 
This  is  applicable  to  great  things  as  well  as  small ;  to  classes  as  wdl 
as  individuals  ;  to  sects  and  parties  as  well  as  professions  and  monop- 
olies. Everything  that  interferes  with  the  natural  and  true  course  of 
labor  and  its  reward  —  fair  remuneration  —  interrupts  production,  the 
circulation  of  money  and  values,  and  the  ability  to  buy  in  the  market^ 
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which  is  the  life  of  business.  Laws  are  almost  all,  practically,  mo- 
nopolies in  favor  of  classes,  trades,  and  professions.  The  remunera- 
tion cannot  be  equal ;  but  freedom  of  action  —  fairness  —  ought  to 
be  equal.  The  world  is  the  harmony  of  inequality.  The  harmony  is 
in  the  justice  of  the  control.  That  constitutes  the  moral  equality 
men  aim  after. 

The  actions  of  men  affect  society  to  a  remote  degree,  e^xactly  as  a 
stone  thrown  into  water  produces  a  succession  of  wavelets  the  end  of 
which  may  not  be  reached.  Let  us  take  a  case  of  recent  occurrence. 
A  debt  long  due,  and  vainly  claimed,  was  lately  paid.  Within  a  few 
hours  four  other  debts  of  like  amount  were  paid  in  consequence  of 
the  first  payment.  The  coincidence  was  singular.  From  that  point 
the  sum  paid  became  divided,  but  still  continued  on  its  mission  of 
circulation,  doing  good  both  in  temper  as  well  as  profit 

The  workman  or  clerk,  who  on  Saturday  is  paid,  goes  at  once  to 
the  market,  and  purchases  bread,  meat,  groceries,  clothing,  shoes,  etc., 
etc.  He  is  the  great  circulator.  He  is  too  poor  to  hoard.  The  dol- 
lars thus  put  in  motion  enable  the  baker,  butcher,  and  others,  to  pur- 
chase in  their  turn  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  to  replenish  stock,  etc 
Thus  a  single  dollar  may  possibly,  before  a  week  is  out,  pass  through 
ten  or  more  hands,  causing  so  many  exchanges,  and  finally  must 
come  again  in  the  form  of  rent,  purchase  by  wholesale,  etc.,  etc.,  into 
the  hands  of  the  capitalist  or  merchant 

If  a  man  labors,  and  receives  no  remuneration,  there  is  a  wrong  to 
the  man  and  to  society.  This  is  the  old  trouble  of  Europe,  and  the 
grand  cause  of  her  perpetuated  revolutionary  condition.  Like  the 
French  slave-peasantry  of  the  twelfth  century,  men  "  do  not  like  to 
work  for  others  for  nothing."  Even  now,  where  feudalism  still  reigns, 
many  aristocrats  are  offended  when  people  ask  for  their  money,  be- 
lieving they  ought  to  be  contented  with  the  honor  of  serving  them ! 
Their  ideas  are  terribly  "  mixed  "  upon  this  simple  matter ;  as  much 
so  at  least  as  those  of  our  Southern  brethren. 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  Southern  planter  that  slaves  could  be 
dressed  for  about  four  dollars  and  a  half  a  head  per  year.  This  would 
have  thrown  rather  over  sixteen  million  dollars  a  year  into  the  manu- 
facturing market  But,  the  moment  wages  are  paid,  the  average  per 
year  would  increase  enormously,  perhaps  to  fifty  millions  ;  and  with  it 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  manufacturing  hands,  and  others  em- 
ployed and  supported. 

Slaves,  being  such  limited  contributors  to  wealth  and  to  business 
circulation  and  exchange,  make  poor  people  around  them.  The 
"  white  trash,"  the  rowdy,  and  the  gambler,  are  the  natural  product  of 
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this  legalized  system  of  pauperism  in  the  name*of  labor ;  and  are  to 
be  found  in  all  the  feudal  countries,  forming  a  part  of  what  styles  it- 
self the  "best  society."  This  "best  society,"  being  accustomed  to 
luxury  and  idleness,  and  not  being  exclusively  composed  of  men 
every  one  of  whom  possesses  an  estate  or  plantation,  has  to  make  up 
and  keep  up  t?ie  style  by  its  wits. 

When  wages  are  paid,  the  "  quarters,"  where  the  slaves  herded  like 
swine,  begin  to  change  their  aspect  Grocery  and  other  stores  are 
called  into  existence ;  and  the  "  white  trash,"  heretofore  unemployed, 
^xid  proud  of  its  enforced  idleness^  is  obliged  to  aid  in  the  growing  busi- 
ness. There  is  money  circulating,  and  men  cannot  keep  away  from 
it  There  is  a  demand  for  houses  instead  of  cabins,  lots  rise  in  price 
schoolhouses  and  churches  are  built,  and  improvement  is  the  order  of 
the  day.  Surer  and  more  varied  crops  are  raised,  and  rents  b^;in  to 
form  an  almost  new  source  of  wealth. 

In  all  wages-paying  countries,  well-constructed  houses  are  an  im- 
mense source  of  national  wealth  and  private  revenue  ;  and  they  afford, 
at  the  same  time,  shelter,  protection,  and  comfort  to  the  family  circle, 
providing  also  a  moral  influence  of  incalculable  importance.  The 
more  durability  is  given  to  them,  the  longer  and  more  constant  the 
return  they  make  for  the  investment  There  are  houses  in  old  coun- 
tries that  have  bqen  an  unceasing  source  of  revenue  for  centuries. 
If,  however,  a  house  be  burnt  down  before  it  has  paid  for  itself^  a  sum 
equally  large,  to  rebuild  it,  must  be  taken  from  other  productive 
sources,  thereby  occasioning  a  double  loss. 

Durability  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  prosperity.  Adaptability  of 
the  article  to  actual  uses  is  another.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  the  in- 
surance covers  the  loss.  It  never  does.  That  is  only  taking  mooey 
from  one  use  to  apply  it  to  another  already  used,  but  now  lost  If  we 
bum  up  fifty  millions'  worth  of  houses  in  a  year,  we  lose  all  the  rent, 
comfort,  shelter  afforded  by  them,  and  we  must  take  fifty  millions 
away  from  other  productive  uses  to  supply  the  want  At  six  per  cent 
we  have  three  millions  of  income,  which,  at  five  hundred  dollars  a 
family,  would  make  six  thousand  families  pretty  comfortable.  But  we 
have  taken  fifty  millions  away  from  other  sources  to  rebuild  our  burnt 
houses.  Who  can  calculate  the  number  of  persons,  who,  by  this  forced 
transfer,  lose  employment  and  income?  Moreover,  fiirniture,  books> 
tools,  works  of  art,  and  family  memorials,  are  lost  Who  can  count 
the  cost  ?  Half  our  own  poverty  is  the  fruit  of  this  reckless  waste  of 
property,  ill-placement  of  capital,  and  loss  of  revenue,  shelter,  and 
comfort  We  might  as  well  bury  millions  in  erecting  non-paying  col- 
umns, triumphal  arches,  temples,  and  mausoleums  to  imaginaiy  heroes 
and  heroines. 
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Let  us  take  the  Northern  States,  where  —  as  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
the  Rhenish  Provinces  of  Prussia,  since  the  great  French  Revolution 
—  the  land  has  become  the  common  property  of  the  people,  by  being 
free  to  buy  and  sell  like  any  other  article.  We  find  a  prosperity  and 
general  progress  quite  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Free 
from  obnoxious  feudal  tenure,  the  new  system  controls  to  some  extent 
the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  modifies  the  natural  despotism  of 
the  former,  while  benefiting  it  immensely,  and  blesses  the  latter  be- 
yond all  expectation. 

We  will  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  proportion  of  our  popula- 
tion —  always  dependent  upon  wages,  although  most  of  them,  as  in 
France,  etc.,  may  own  a  house  and  lot,  be  five  millions,  and  that  they 
gain  only  one  dollar  a  day  each.  This  would  give  us  thirty  million 
dollars  a  week  to  be  spent  at  once  in  the  market  for  food,  clothing, 
furniture,  travelling,  etc.,  etc.  Or,  for  the  year  of  fifty-two  weeks, 
fifteen  hundred  and  sixty  million  dollars  put  in  circulation  by  wages 
alone.  Now,  if  each  dollar  passes  through  only  ten  hands  in  the 
year,  the  number  of  exchanges  or  business  transactions  produced  is 
tenfold  the  sum  named. 

Now,  equally  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  suppose  that  all  these 
workmen  were  made  slaves,  and  could  receive  no  more  wages.  What 
would  become  of  the  thirty  million  dollars  per  week  which  went 
into  the  market  to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life  ?  How  could  the  mul- 
titude be  fed  ?  The  masters  would  have  to  support  them  out  of  their 
stinted  stock,  their  diminished  products  ;  and  the  poor  creatures 
would  be  forced  to  make  up  the  lack  by  imitating  the  slaves  and  serfs 
of  all  other  nations  in  collecting  berries,  nuts,  roots,  and  wild  plants, 
and  by  entrapping  and  devouring  insects,  vermin,  and  wild  animals, 
mostly  unwholesome  food.  Their  clothing  would  be  scanty,  and  com- 
pleted by  the  left-off  apparel  of  other  classes. 

But  the  trouble  would  not  end  here.  In  every  village  and  city,  the 
majority  of  small  traders,  the  bakers,  butchers,  grocers,  tailors,  etc., 
would  be  broken  up  for  want  of  customers,  and  the  freemen  hereto- 
fore employed  as  journeymen,  clerks,  foremen,  etc.,  would  be  thrown 
out  of  employment.  Those  interested  in  the  movement  of  freight, 
and  travelling,  by  water  and  by  land,  would  be  sufferers  in  like  pro- 
portion. And  finally  the  greater  portion  of  the  business  middle  class 
would  be  reduced  to  the  beggarly  condition  of  "  poor  white  trash  ;  " 
too  lazy  for  anything  but  to  brag  of  their  family,  drink  whiskey,  chew 
tobacco,  and  abuse  the  unwilling  slaves. 

Finally  the  upper  tens  would  be  so  reduced,  both  in  number  and 
respectability,  that  gambling,  speculation,  and  swindling  would  be  the 
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chief  occupation  of  talented  and  energetic  men.  A  few  hundred  very 
rich  men  would  gradually  absorb  the  greater  part  of  the  landed  and 
commercial  wealth  of  the  country,  and  would  pass  laws  to  maintain 
and  perpetuate  their  acquisitions.  Law  and  other  professions  would 
be  crowded,  and  the  desperation  of  the  vast  multitude  of  "  poor  trash  " 
would  increase  litigation,  and  litigious  crime  become  the  common- 
law  practice.  The  clergy,  proud,  and  interested  only  in  those  who 
make  their  fortune,  would  preach  submission  to  the  "  decrees  of 
heaven ; "  while  armies  of  police  and  soldiers  would  be  maintained  to 
keep  down  the  rebellious  spirit  of  starvation,  oppression,  and  distress. 

Individual  prosperity  is  essential  to  national  wealth  ;  that  is, 
every  man  and  woman  should  be  able  to  gain  enough  by  honorable 
labor  to  be  able  to  purchase  in  the  market  everything  necessary  to 
health  and  comfort  The  slightest  irregularity  of  fair  play  tends  to 
diminish  the  number  of  purchasers,  depresses  business  activity  to  that 
amount,  and  increases  the  burdens  of  all.  In  the  vulgar  view  of  self- 
interest,  it  seems  right  to  be  "  penny  wise ; "  but  "  pound  foolish  "  is 
the  almost  invariable  result  Out  of  one  hundred  merchants  in  New 
York,  ninety  are  shown  to  fail.  This  failure  is  not  the  consequence 
of  want  of  business,  or  skill,  or  "  luck ; "  but  rather  of  want  of  pa- 
tience and  fair  play  to  others.  Opportunities  to  make  money,  dis- 
honestly and  quickly,  present  themselves  continually.  Want  of  sense 
or  honesty  pushes  the  "  sharp  fellow  "  into  the  trap.  He  makes 
money  unfairly  out  of  somebody  else,  instead  of  out  of  something  else, 
and  begins  to  go  down  in  reputation  and  business  discretion.  Mill- 
ions of  men  are  laboring  with  head  and  hands  to  produce  a  salable, 
useful  article.  Hundreds  of  thousands  are  wasting  their  time,  their 
talents,  and  their  energies,  in  gambling  for  the  values  produced,  in- 
stead of  helping  to  produce  more  of  them  out  of  abundant  and  ever- 
beneficent  nature.  This  waste  of  labor  is  the  source  of  the  greater 
part  of  our  poverty.  It  is  the  great  irreligious  act  of  life,  into  whidi 
children  are  trained  by  the  conceit  and  ignorance  of  their  parents. 
To  enter  a  "gentlemanly  "  profession,  by  wliich  they  may  pass  a  life 
of  bustling  idleness  at  the  expense  of  others,  is  the  dishonorable  am- 
bition of  miseducated  men. 

The  ignorance  of  the  rights  of  all  other  human  beings  without  dis- 
tinction of  class  ;  the  oppression  by  law  and  custom  of  one  man  by 
another,  or  women  as  a  class ;  the  legalization  of  pauperism  in  tli 
form  of  slavery  or  serfdom ;  the  feudal  perpetuity  of  lands  and  houses 
in  certain  families  after  they  have  been  paid  for  many  times  in  the 
form  of  rent,  personal  use,  care,  and  occupation, —  are  remnants  of  tbe 
dark  ages.     Christianity  has  vainly  sought  to  civilize,  by  fair  play  to 
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the  working-man,  the  habits  of  the  rich,  who  claim  as  sacred  rights  what 
the  savage  man  obtained  by  murder  and  robbery.  But  that  "happy" 
state  of  things,  which  commenced  with  the  vandal  era  of  praying 
and  fighting,  procrastinated  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  gos- 
pel of  fraternity  and  peace.  As  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  says 
Claretie, gentlemen  "fought  for  a  word,  fought  for  a  sign,  for  the  color 
of  a  coat,  for  a  bit  of  ribbon,  for  nothing,  for  pleasure.  They  killed 
each  other  to  kill  time.  It  was  a  time  of  ferocious  hatred."  With 
such  usages,  with  such  a  state  of  mind,  religion  could  only  exist  as  a 
mockery  of  forms.  The  religious  faculty  displayed  itself  as  among 
the  wildest  savages ;  but  it  had  no  support  in  justice  or  benevolence. 

The  want  of  civilized  sense  is  to  be  remarked  throughout  this  dark 
period ;  and  hence,  when  royalty  became  absolute,  the  financial  con- 
dition was  so  deplorable,  and  state  affairs  so  desperate,  that  kings 
had  to  appeal  to  the  people  through  a  parliament  to  obtain  relie£ 
They  could  not  perpetuate  the  system  of  raids  by  which  the  nobles 
supported  their  retainers.  They  imposed  taxes,  raised  loans,  used 
arbitrary  measures,  quarrelled  with  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
but  only  sunk  deeper  into  the  mire  of  unfairness,  until  parliamentary 
bodies,  by  giving  to  the  people  some  rights  and  protection,  created 
by  degrees  the  national  wealth  out  of  which  to  build  a  rich  and  pow- 
erful state.  And  now  we  see  Austria  and  Russia,  crippled,  indeed 
bankrupt  in  money  matters,  and  never  able  to  maintain  a  war  for  any 
length  of  time,  yielding  to  common  sense,  and  veering  round  to  a 
constitutional  regime. 

Let  us  see  what  France,  with  her  13,500,000  owners  of  the  soil,  did 
In  her  late  wars  in  the  Crimea,  and  in  Italy  against  Austria.  French 
business  men,  bankers,  merchants,  notaries,  constantly  repeat,  d)at 
the  people  possess  the  money  of  the  country.  This  is  proved  by  the 
loans  offered  since  1854.  The  first  loan  was  for  $46,000,000:  the 
people  offered  to  lend  twice  as  much.  The  second,  in  1855,  was  for 
$93,000,000:  the  government  could  have  had  four  times  as  much* 
The  third,  in  the  same  year,  for  $139,000,000:  five  times  that 
amount  was  offered.  And  in  1B59,  for  the  fourth  loan  of  $93,000,000, 
there  was  the  same  readiness  to  lend.  But,  for  the  fifth  loan  of  $56,- 
000,000,  fifteen  times  the  amount  was  offered.  The  number  of  sub- 
scribers varied  from  100,000  to  700,000. 

The  secret  of  this  enormous  national  wealth  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  law  gives  nearly  as  equal  protection  to  the  laboring  man  or  wo- 
man as  to  the  aristocrat  Feudalism  disappeared  with  the  great  rev- 
olution, and  inaugurated  a  system  approaching  slightly  that  attempted 
to  be  introduced  by  the  early  Christians.    But  this  religion,  the 
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foundation  of  which  is  the  material  prosperity  of  all,  and  without 
which  there  can  be  no  moral  existence,  proved,  as  we  have  shown,  a 
failure,  owing  to  the  ignorant  opposition  of  the  wealthy  classes  of  the 
time.  Christianity,  after  persecution  commenced,  could  not  be  openly 
practised.  Under  the  patronage  of  Constantine,  it  developed  more 
and  more  into  the  forms  and  modes  of  faith  of  the  old  systems. 
Names  were  changed  ;  but  the  splendid  garments  and  pompous  cere- 
monies, pleasing  tp  the  eye  of  the  vanitous  rich,  and  deceptive  to  the 
imagination  of  the  poor,  were  retained.  How  could  an  emperor, 
surrounded  by  pomps  and  vanities,  be  satisfied  with  a  religion  of  acts 
and  facts  ?  Here  and  there,  in  out-of-the-way  places,  some  of  the 
faithful  clung  to  the  original  teaching ;  but  the  Tartar  hordes,  widi 
their  crusading  habits,  finally  obliterated  them  in  blood  and  fire. 

The  new  way  of  life,  however,  is  destined,  now  in  the  dawn  of  a 
truer  civilization,  to  come  through  material  as  well  as  moral  experi- 
ences to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  socialist  with  his  Utopias  and 
phalanxes ;  philanthropists  with  their  co-operative  labor  plans  and  as- 
sociations ;  the  merchants  and  traders  with  their  guilds  and  compa- 
nies and  corporative  bodies,  —  are  working  into  practical  value  the 
law  that  shall  control  the  action  of  the  rich,  and  respect  the  rights  of 
the  poor. 

In  France,  we  already  have  practical  evidence  of  the  blessing  of 
fairer  laws.  Frenchmen  who,  under  feudalism,  emigrated  to  the  East 
and  West  in  search  of  land  and  liberty,  as  the  English,  Irish,  and  Ger- 
mans are  forced  to  do,  now  scarcely  ever  leave  their  own  prosperous 
land.  The  national  wealth  doubles  in  a  little  over  ten  years,  although 
monarchy  still  imposes  the  enormous  burden  of  half  a  million  of  sol- 
diers and  nearly  as  many  police  and  officials  to  drain  and  waste  its 
resources.  With  this  enormous  power,  no  government,  whether  im- 
periali  ro3ra],  or  republican,  can  be  otherwise  than  arbitrary. 

This  prosperity  is  not  the  result  of  the  energy  or  will  of  the  sover- 
eign for  the  time  being ;  but  is  the  fruit  of  the  fairness  of  the  laws  in 
all  that  regards  the  material  and  moral  relations  of  the  people^  me  with 
another.  The  wars  of  the  first  Empire,  chiefly  brought  about  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  English  aristocracy  and  church,  in  their  dread  of  the 
new  institutions,  checked  the  material  progress  of  the  country.  Had 
feudalism  been  still  in  existence,  France  could  never  have  borne  up 
so  remarkably  against  coalesced  Europe.  The  new  system  had  more 
than  quadrupled  her  strength  and  resources.  Only  after  the  peace  of 
1815,  began  the  great  material  and  moral  movement,  which  surprises 
all  who  have  watched  her  progress.  At  first,  by  slow  but  sure  steps, 
improvement  commenced ;  so  that  at  the  Revolution  of  1830  there 
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was  already  a  large  increase  of  public  fortune.  This  went  on  with 
such  rapidity,  that  by  1848,  when  the  government  broke  up  of  itself 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  people  themselves,  owing  to  the  arbitrary 
improvidences  of  the  king,  eminent  Frenchmen  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  talking  as  if  human  prosperity  could  not  go  beyond  it  Yet 
France  is  now  nearly  three  times  as  rich  as  she  was  then. 

As  with  this  immense  progress  vast  changes  and  ameliorations 
were  continually  taking  place  in  all  that  tends  to  the  public  accom- 
modation and  business  intercourse, — in  buildings,  roads,  railroads, 
canals,  streets,  lighting,  etc.,  foreigners  attributed  these  improvements 
to  the  king,  when  they  were  the  natural  result  of  the  progress  of 
ideas  and  taste,  and  the  instincts  and  necessities  of  business.     The 
king,  bred  in  old-time  habits,  climg  to  them  with  tenacity.    While  at 
night  Paris  was  well  lighted  with  gas,  the  palace  alone  was  en- 
shrouded in  darkness.    While  in  England  and  Germany  the  trading 
influence  was  building  railroads  in  spite  of  the  aristocracy,  the  royal 
aversion  delayed  the  undertaking  in  France.    And  it  was  only  after 
1840,  when  it  became  evident,  should  another  continental  war  break 
out,  French  territory  would  become  the  battle-field  of  Europe,  that  a 
number  of  railroad  bills  were  hurried  forward,  and  principally  those 
for  lines  toward  the  east  and  north.    The  present  French  monarch 
has  fewer  prejudices  than  Louis  Philippe,  and  more  readily  follows  in 
the  wake  of  progress.    He  of  course  receives  the  honor  of  acts  and 
projects,  many  of  which  he  probably  never  heard  oC    Like  a  prince 
on  a  field  of  battle,  he  carries  off  the  credit  of  victory  won  by  the  skill 
of  the  officers  and  the  courage  of  the  soldiers. 

In  France,  the  ability  of  woman  to  earn  wages,  and  buy  in  the  mar- 
ket, is  a  great  element  of  her  wealth  and  moral  progress.  Where  the 
woman  is  entirely  dependent,  she  holds  a  lower  moral  position, 
and  is  almost  as  valueless  as  a  slave.  Women  are  better  fitted  for 
in-door,  men  for  out-door  work  and  activity.  The  classical  and  liter- 
ary training  drives  men  from  becoming  producers  of  wealth,  and 
forces  them  into  city  employment,  and  to  engage  in  schemes  and 
speculations,  by  which,  like  gamblers,  they  may  change  wealth  from 
one  pocket  to  the  other.  When  man  shall  be  trained  in  the  scientific 
management  of  the  soil  by  co-operative  and  well-divided  labor,  the 
present  toilsome  and  unintellectual  farm  life  will  be  greatly  relieved, 
and  women  escape  much  of  the  present  drudgery  that  destroys  so 
many  of  them  prematurely.  The  agricultural  village  with  its  lectures, 
amateur  theatre,  library,  dance  and  gymnastic  halls,  etc.,  wiU  be  more 
attractive,  intellectually  and  morally,  than  the  city. 
The  laborer,  whose  industry  produces  a  valuable  and  useful  com- 
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modity  for  the  public  good  and  use,  is  "  well  worthy  of  his  hire ; "  but 
the  verbose  dogmatist,  the  fakir,  the  dervish,  and  their  like,  who 
give  then:  **  sacred "  ignorance  in  wind  and  grimaces  for  a  rich  and 
luxurious  living, -^-receiving  only  the  punishment  of  gout  and  ennui, 
for  their  misdirected  iabar{?)^  —  far  surpass  in  wickedness  the  un- 
happy and  deluded  people  they  help  to  pauperize  and  drive  into  vice 
and  crime. 

When  France  proclaimed  a  republic  in  1848,  she  continued  in  all 
the  forms  and  habits  of  gpvemment  as  under  monarchy.  The  name 
only  had  been  changed.  A  monarchy  was  therefore  the  result  again 
in  1852.  A  republic  is  the  government  by  a  majority.  But  the  res- 
toration of  a  one-man  power  in  each  department  of  government,  and 
a  one-man  power  as  a  president,  with  a  power  in  him  to  appoint  and 
dismiss  at  pleasure,  restored  arbitrary  and  feudal  government  practi- 
cally. Republicanism  has  alws^SLiailed^Jsecause  the  law  stupidly  al- 
lowed one  man  thus  to  enslave  another  by  giving  or  taking  away  from 
him  at  pleasure.  Such  a  nation  can  ovAy  imc^pfui  itself  free.  Hence 
most  nations  boast  of  a  freedom  that  belongs  only  to  those  who  en- 
slave them,  and  who  are  always  interested  in  thus  deceiving  them. 

The  actual  business  of  a  nation  is  just  as  simple  as  the  business  ol 
a  trader.    State-craft  or  diplomacy  is  an  excrescence  of  royal  growth. 
A  certain  number  of  clerks  are  needed,  male  and  female,  to  keep  the 
books,  etc.    And  a  few  plain  rules  for  their  guidance,  to  insure  mu- 
tual control,  order,  and  personal  protection  in  their  rights,  would 
make  an  end   to  the  uneasy  confusion,  carelessness,  ill-wiU,  and 
sycophancy  that  disturbs  the  current  of  honest  work.    All  executive 
business  is  of  its  nature  arbitrary  and  encroaching.    The  least  influ- 
ential clerk  can  always  give  a  circumlocutive  character  to  his  office ; 
much  more  those  of  a  higher  and  more  arbitrary  grade.     But  if  sala- 
ries were  levelled,  idlers  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  work,  instead 
of  wasting  their  time  in  intrigues  for  promotion.  There  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  honest  business  men,  who,  for  an  ordinary  clerk's 
salary,  would  fill  with  honor  and  ability  any  place.     High  salary  and 
one-man  power  stultify  a  man  into  a  petulant,  arbitrary  creature  ot 
greed  and  incapacity.    Had  France  republicanized  her  government, 
she  could  not  have  fallen  back  into  monarchy. 

The  true  march  toward  freedom  is  through  association  and  co-op- 
eration, —  defending  and  maintaining  the  right  of  all  to  their  labor 
and  its  fruits,  —  so  that  no  man  can  be  dismissed  arbitrarily  without 
indemnity  or  equivalent  change.  When  the  people  have  become  suf- 
ficiently enlightened  to  enforce  this  rule,  they  will  save  themselves 
from  pauperism,  and  the  rich  from  revolutions. 

Charles  L.  Alexander. 


RATIONAL    RELIGION. 

THE  fundamental  dogma  of  all  religions  having  their  origin  in 
the  early  periods  of  the  world's  history,  or  in  the  dark  ages,  is, 
that  man  by  nature  is  averse  to  good,  is  an  enemy  to  virtue,  and  a  foe 
to  God.  Upon  this  dogma  is  based  the  proposition  that  the  whole 
nature  of  an  individual  must  be  changed  before  he  can  be  brought 
into  harmonious  relations  with  God,  or  come  within  the  range  of  his 
favor. 

It  is  upon  this  hypothesis  that  the  supernatural  claims  of  religion, 
and  the  dogmatism  of  her  priests,  rests.  The  depravity  of  the  human 
heart,  and  the  spiritual  blindness  incident  to  that  depraved  condition, 
wholly  unfits  it  for  discrimination  between  truth  and  falsehood,  and 
renders  it  absolutely  necessary  that  man  should  have  spiritual  guides 
and  monitors  whose  teachings  should  be  regarded  as  oracles.  To 
question  the  truth  of  a  religious  dogma  or  the  validity  of  an  ordinance 
would  be  to  bring  that  sacred  subject  within  the  province  of  reason ; 
a  heresy  for  which  there  is  no  mercy  able  to  reach,  no  damnation  too 
heavy,  in  the  most  charitable  system  of  religion  yet  proclaimed. 

A  religion  whose  characteristic  peculiarity  is  its  contempt  for  rea- 
son could  not  be  expected  to  be  a  reasonable  religion,  and  we  do 
not  slander  them  in  saying  that  there  is  not  a  system  of  religion  of 
any  antiquity  which  can  lay  the  least  claim  to  being  reasonable  or 
rational. 

This  I  attribute  to  the  source  from  whence  sprang  all  the  errors 
and  superstitions  that  have  had  birth  among  men  ;  yiz.,  the  effort  of 
the  mind  to  explain  phenomena  before  it  was  prepared  to  compre- 
hend abstract  truths. 

Men  reasoned  from  effect  back  to  cause  when  reason  first  began 
her  labors.  Now  he  reasons  from  cause  to  effect  Facts  existed, 
and  he  sought  to  solve  the  mystery  of  their  existence.  The  alternate 
phenomena  of  day  and  night  were  facts  upon  which  he  based  his  sys- 
tem of  astronomy.  The  earth  to  him  was  level  and  stationary ;  while 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  were  but  satellites  revolving  aroimd  it 
How  reasonable  this  theory !  yet  how  false  we  know  it  to  be  1 

Sin  existed  as  a  fact  which  ever3rwhere  presented  itself;  and,  in  his 
efforts  to  find  a  cause  for  this  phenomena,  man  created  the  Devili 
whose  nature  was  wholly  evil,  and  who  delighted  only  in  sin. 

To  account  for  his  influence  over  the  human  heart,  the  mythologi- 
cal stoiy  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  the  first  temptation  and  origin  of 
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sin  was  invented  by  some  imaginative  person.  A  desire  for  happi- 
ness was  common,  as  well  as  a  disposition  to  escape  the  just  punish- 
ment of  evil  deeds  ;  and  plans  of  salvation  comprehending  scapegoats, 
mediators,  vicarious  atonements,  etc.,  men  invented,  and  a  priesthood 
arose  as  a  necessity. 

The  profound  researches  of  more  highly  developed  minds  has  over- 
turned the  astronomical  system  of  the  ancients  ;  alchemy  faded  out 
before  chemistry ;  the  Devil  has  become  a  myth  in  the  light  of  phreno- 
logical science ;  and  Judaism,  Paganism,  and  Christianity  must  yield 
to  the  holy  and  rational  religion  of  nature, — a  religion  which  recognizes 
the  paternity  and  sovereignty  of  God  as  universal,  and  the  relations 
sustained  between  him  and  his  children  the  most  intimate,  confiden- 
tial, and  harmonious ;  a  religion  which  comprehends  not  a  few  dog- 
mas, but  every  truth  in  the  universe,  every  fact  in  ejdstence;  a 
religion  not  based  upon  a  single  book  claiming  God  as  its  author, 
but  upon  every  revelation  God  has  ever  made  to  man,  whether  en- 
graved  upon  the  rocks,  penciled  upon  the  leaves,  traced  in  the  sand, 
written  upon  parchment,  revealed  to  the  human  heart  through  its 
own  intuitions,  or  disclosed  by  science  or  history ;  a  religion  which 
recognizes  man  as  the  ultimate  of  earth,  and  prospective  emigrant  for 
heaven. 

It  recognizes  in  him  all  the  elements  of  a  perfect  and  noble  man- 
hood, and  awaits  with  patience  bom  of  faith  for  him  to  develop  and 
perfect  the  noble  traits  of  character  inherited  from  his  ro3ral  ances- 
try, God  and  Nature. 

It  looks  upon  sin  as  the  mistakes  and  blunders  of  humanity,  re- 
sulting from  ignorance ;  and  suffering  it  regards  as  the  necessary  dis- 
cipline of  undeveloped  minds  3  and  the  wisdom  of  experience  is  their 
compensation. 

The  religion  of  nature  does  not  teach  man  to  worship  one  of  his 
fellows  because  he  lived  a  life  of  self-sacrifice,  and  died  to  redeem  his 
race  fi'om  ignorance  and  sin ;  but  it  tells  him  to  cherish  the  memory 
and  emulate  the  virtues  of  the  worid's  redeemer,  whose  advent  and 
martyrdom  are  chronicled  in  every  age.  It  recognizes  the  fistct  so 
clearly  taught  in  history,  that  the  blood  of  the  martyr  is  truth's  most 
potent  fertilizer. 

This  new  gospel,  recognizing  the  brotherhood  of  humanity,  regards 
charity  as  the  leading  virtue,  teaching  man  to  exercise  it  as  a  privi- 
Jege  rather  than  a  duty.  Patience,  forbearance,  and  forgiveness 
towards  the  erring,  are  prominent  features  of  it ;  but  remission  of  sins, 
by  which  an  escape  from  the  legitimate  consequences  of  our  own  ac- 
tions is  provided,  h^  no  place  in  the  creed  of  rational  religion. 
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Repudiating  the  dogma  of  vicarious  atonement,  it  also  rejects 
utterly  the  doctrine  of  specific  rewards  and  vindictive  punishments ; 
holding,  as  a  self-evident  truth,  the  proposition  that  virtue  is  the  result 
and  reward  of  true  culture,  vice  the  child  and  companion  of  igno- 
rance, and  happiness  and  misery  conditions  incident  to  the  one  or 
the  other.  To  be  intelligent,  refined,  and  virtuous,  is  to  be  happy ; 
to  be  ignorant,  vulgar,  and  vicious,  is  to  be  miserable. 

B.T.  A. 


PROPERTY,  WAGES,  AND  MONEY. 

PROPERTY  is  a  saleable  value  which  can  be  measured  by 
money ;  Wages  are  a  compensation  for  some  appreciable  ser- 
vice. A  just  and  steady  measure  is  indispensable  for  the  due  enjoy- 
ment of  either  or  both.  Such  is  the  solidarity  of  society  that  no 
nation  can  be  truly  rich,  while  great  numbers  of  its  population  are 
miserably  poor. 

Money  is  an  artificial  standard,  originally  intended  to  measure  all 
values.  In  gold,  silver  and  copper,  it  is  worth  much  of  its  legal  value 
for  mechanical  or  other  purposes.  This  measure  has  often  been  ar- 
bitrarily changed  by  governments  after  they  had  contracted  burden- 
some debts,  which  they  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay. 

Money,  wages,  and  property  are  so  vitally  dependent,  each  on  the 
fluctuations  of  the  other,  that  whoever  would  continue  successfully  in 
business,  and  deal  justly  by  all,  should  study  the  causes  of  those 
enormous  variations  in  value  that  have  periodically  racked  the  com- 
munity from  centre  to  circumference. 

Bills  are  a  legal  extension  of,  and  a  promise  to  pay  money,  partially 
based  on  security,  but  mainly  on  confidence.  In  their  ordinary  form, 
they  are  a  monopoly  as  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the  people,  as 
were  the  claims  of  the  old  feudal  lords  opposed  to  the  emancipation 
of  their  serfs. 

Bills  have  little  or  no  intrinsic  value,  and  cost  the  issuers  only  a 
trifling  expense  for  paper  and  printing,  but  cost  a  portion  of  the  people 
the  relative  value  lost  by  subsequently  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
measure,  usually  for  the  benefit  of  another  portion  which  controls  the 
issue.  If,  for  instance,  I  had  agreed  with  an  Indian,  to  give  him  ten 
horses  for  a  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  and  I  had  the  power  of  subse- 
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quendy  doubling  the  size  of  the  bushel,  and  compelling  him  to  pay  by 
tiie  new  measure,  I  could  by  so  doing,  take  twice  the  price  agreed 
upon.  In  the  same  way,  if  an  obligation  agreeing  to  pay  one  dicm- 
sand  dollars  were  contracted  when  a  currency  was  depreciated  as 
compared  with  specie  one  half,  and  that  currency  were  subsequendy 
so  altered  as  to  be  equal  to  gold,  if  the  debtor  were  compelled  to  pay 
in  the  improved  money,  the  creditor  would  receive  double  the  value 
intended  by  the  original  trade.  The  old  continental  bills,  when  de- 
preciated ninety-five  per  cent,  were,  in  that  condition,  nearer  like  an 
extorted  promise  given  by  a  drowning  man,  than  as  an  equitable  debt 
binding  on  the  nation.  The  so-called  repudiation,  confiscating  their 
last  five  per  cent,  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  tax  and  a  less  injustice, 
than  such  a  robbery  of  the  people  as  would  have  resulted  from  paying 
twenty  times  their  depreciated  value,  or  the  full  face  of  the  bills  in 
gold. 

In  this  country  the  terms  on  which  currency  is  fiunished  to  banks 
are  grossly  unjust  To  illustrate :  If  an  individual  borrows  $9o,ooa 
on  a  mortgage  of  property  worth  $100,000.  he  must  pay  an  interest 
on  the  sum  borrowed,  which,  if  the  income  of  the  property  should  de- 
crease, and  the  interest  of  money  should  rise,  as  sometimes  happens, 
would  use  up  his  margin,  and  be  liable  to  transfer  the  property  at  tiie 
price  of  the  mortgage  to  the  mortgagee. 

A  bank  may  pledge  $100,000.  of  its  bonds,  still  collecting  the  gold 
interest  thereon,  and  receive  as  an  extra  capital  $90,000.  without  in- 
terest, paying  only  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  tax  on  circulation.  All 
other  taxes  on  banks  must  be  paid,  whether  they  have  a  circulation 
or  not 

A  shrewd  and  wealthy  operator  might,  through  his  agents,  when- 
ever the  Government  authorizes  new  banks  (as  was  recently  proposed 
by  a  senator  from  Massachusetts),  make  his  arrangements  to  have  sev- 
eral institutions  under  his  control,  varying  in  amount  of  capital,  and 
might  use  in  purchasing  bonds  and  pledging  them  for  currency,  the 
very  $90,000.  in  bills  which  he  received  from  his  first  investment,  and 
(his  reserve  being  obtained  without  interest  from  his  depositors), 
might  carry  on  the  process  with  proportionally  smaller  sums,  through 
several  more  stages,  collecting  the  gold  interest  on  his  pledged  bonds, 
and  each  time  receiving  nine  tenths  of  his  money  back  again,  at  only 
one  half  of  one  per  cent  a  year  tax,  and  without  interest  In  eflfect, 
the  difficult  problem  of  the  child,  who  wished  to  ''eat  his  cake  and 
keep  it  too,"  has  been  practically  solved  by  the  inventor  of  our  pres- 
ent banking  systepi.  Under  it,  there  is  no  legal  provision  to  give  the 
trading  community  the  knowledge  necessary  to  regxdate  their 
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according  to  the  amount  and  time  of  credits,  which,  more  than  money, 
give  the  breath  of  life  to  trade.  Banks  may  know  how  much  credit 
they  lend  on  demand,  how  mxich  on  one,  two,  three,  four  and  six  or 
more  month's  time,  and  can  regulate  their  business  accordingly.  But 
they,  under  the  indefinite  terms, ''  loans  and  discounts,"  cover  up  and 
conceal  the  extent  of  time  credits,  and  the  suddenness  of  their  contrac- 
tions of  the  same,  and  only  give  meager  information  to  the  people 
quarterly,  after  they  have  contracted  their  loans,  to  make  a  better  ap- 
pearing statement  than  their  ordinary  condition  would  warrant. 

The  business  interests  of  the  community  require  that  banks  should 
be  compelled  to  make  weekly,  instead  of  quarterly  returns,  and  should 
give  the  amount  of  loans  on  demand,  and  those  on  one,  two,  three, 
four  and  six  month's  time,  in  separate  items. 

Bank  credits  are  an  inflation  of,  and  a  promise  to  pay  bills,  consist- 
ing of  balances  due  on  demand  to  those  who  have  given  the  required 
security.  These  are  seldom  drawn  out  in  money,  but  by  checks, 
which  mostly  balance  each  other  through  a  clearing  house.  Ordina- 
rily therefore,  a  bank  pays  or  receives  only  the  small  difference  be- 
tween the  sum  of  its  checks  payable  and  of  those  receivable. 

As,  in  this  country,  banks  have  the  legal  right  to  discount,  or  in 
other  words,  lend  credits  to  four  times  the  amount  of  the  bills  of  a 
certain  kind  they  have  on  hand,  it  follows  that  the  power  of  inflation 
caused  by  credits  must  be  four  times  that  caused  by  bills.  The  direct 
effect  is,  to  encourage  an  undue  extension  of  business  when  there 
should  be  caution,  and  to  necessitate  a  ruinous  contraction,  when  de- 
posits are  necessarily  withdrawn.  This  credit  inflation  can  never  be 
remedied,  except  by  some  process  analogous  to  the  way  the  regulator 
of  an  engine  gradually  admits  more  steam  when  more  power  is 
required,  and  takes  away  a  due  proportion,  by  partially  shutting  a 
a  valve  when  there  is  less  work  to  be  done.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, the  fears  and  hopes  of  the  money  lenders  are  a  false  regulator 
that  refiises  to  lend,  when  the  business  community  are  in  the  agonies 
of  financial  ruin,  and  tempts  them  with  offers  of  loans  at  low  rates, 
when  their  real  interest  would  require  them  to  take  in  sail,  and  pre- 
pare for  a  coming  storm. 

When  in  1857  the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company  failed,  with 
liabilities  amounting  to  three  times  its  capital  of  two  million  dollars, 
the  false  regulator  system  induced  the  banks  to  contract  their  loans 
eight  million  dollars  within  a  fortnight,  or  twenty-four  millions  within 
two  months.  The  panic-fire  thus  started  grew  daily  by  fear-fuel 
added,  until,  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  through  the  viciousness 
of  the  system,  it  swept  the  prudent  and  reckless,  the  solvent  and 
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insolvent,  in  one  common  ruin.  Nearly  the  whole  working  oom.- 
munity  were  thrown  out  of  employment ;  Mechanics  and  lsdx>ring 
men  with  families  dependent  on  them,  saw  starvation  staring  them 
in  the  face.  Debtors,  who  during  the  panic  had  payments  to  make, 
and  creditors  who  were  insufficiently  secured,  were  ruined  by  thou- 
sands for  the  sole  advantage  of  such  keen-sighted  capitalists  as  fore* 
saw  and  calculated  upon  the  pecuniary  distress  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. These  bought  for  a  pittance  what  those  were  compelled  to 
sell,  or  lent  on  such  security  aud  terms  as  their  elastic  consciences 
permitted  them  to  impose. 

To  provide  a  self-regulating  system,  which  would  prevent  such  ruin- 
ous fluctuations  in  future,  let  the  Government  compel  the  gradual  re- 
demption of  all  the  currency  hitherto  loaned  without  interest  to  banks» 
and  taxed  only  half  of  one  per  cent  a  year,  and  not^ay  out  any  bills 
except  as  collected  by  its  tax  gatherers  or  received  in  course  of  busi- 
ness. The  redemption  should  be  in  the  national  greenbacks,  the  best 
paper  money  the  people  of  this  country  as  a  whole  ever  had. 

During  the  process,  the  Government  should,  (through  proper  offi- 
cers, at  convenient  places,  and  in  suitable  sums),  /end  bills  for  a 
specified  time,  to  whoever  would  deposit  sufficient  security  in  Govern- 
ment bonds,  and  prepay  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  say  three  per 
cent  a  year  in  gold  for  the  term  of  the  loan. 

The  necessity  of  obtaining  loans  would  only  operate  when  the  rate 
of  interest  should  be  enough  over  three  per  cent,  to  make  the  opera- 
tion profitable. 

The  total  amount  of  the  possible  loans  would  be  limited  by  the 
available  government  bonds. 

Let  the  Government  also  issue  consolidated  evidences  of  debt  in 
four  per  cent  gold-interest  bearing  bonds  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars 
each,  unlimited  in  time  :  These  should  be  of  two  kinds ;  either  trans- 
ferable, with  interest  payable  to  the  holders  for  the  time  the  bonds 
have  been  kept  out,  or  to  be  recorded,  as  are  the  English  consols,  in 
the  name  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  owners,  as  they  may  prefer. 
Let  the  government  retain  a  right  to  redeem,  whenever  it  is  able,  the 
consols  at  par  in  gold.  Let  either  the  floating  or  the  registered  con- 
sols be  convertible,  at  their  face  and  interest  due  (discarding  frac- 
tions of  a  month),  on  demand  of  the  holders  into  circulating  bills, 
which  in  their  turn  are  to  be  reconvertible  into  consols  on  demand  at 
the  treasury.  Besides  furnishing  the  people  a  sure  and  ready  means 
of  investing  for  an  interest  their  surplus  funds,  the  profit  on  bills  lost, 
added  to  interest  received  and  saved,  would  be  a  gain  to  the  natioD* 
sufficient,  if  compounded  at  the  rate  the  Government  is  now  paying 
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for  what  it  borrowed,  to  liquidate  the  national  debt  twice  over  in  fifty 
years. 

The  system  here  proposed,  is  in  some  respects,  and  especially  in 
furnishing  more  currency  when  needed,  an  extension  of  that  which 
enabled  England  financially  to  succeed  in  its  long  contest  with 
France,  being  so  far  an  application  of  known  principles  to  new  con- 
ditions. In  the  panic  of  1809  and  1810,  when  half  the  traders  of  the 
kingdom  failed,  the  Bank  of  England  increased  its  issues  of  bills 
twenty-five  million  dollars,  within  one  year  from  August  ist,  1809, 
thus  granting  a  partial  relief  to  the  community  from  its  distressed 
condition.  Criticize  it  as  we  may,  that  institution  had  features  far 
superior  to  those  of  ours  which  contract  the  currency  at  the  first  pros- 
pect of  a  financial  panic. 

Under  such  a  system  as  that  here  proposed,  righdy  developed, 
our  national  debt  would  be  the  basis  of  a  three  per  cent  credit-meter, 
acting  as  a  true  regulator,  as  sensitive  to  the  demands  of  traffic  as 
the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  is  to  the  variations  of  temperature. 
Such  a  regulator  would  supply  currency  when  needed,  and  withdraw 
without  panic,  bills  not  demanded  by  existing  trade,  giving  to  the 
nation  in  compensation  for  those  burdens  of  taxation  imposed  by 
the  war,  the  advantage  of  comparatively  steady  interest,  in  place  of 
the  enormous  fluctuations  of  the  past 

With  regard  to  the  intermediate  condition  of  the  nation,  until  bills 
shall  become  at  par  with  gold,  through  industry  and  economy  among 
the  people,  and  a  just  administration  of  the  finances,  a  natural  pro- 
gress only  should  be  attempted.  One  thing  is  essential,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  hoarding  a  year's  production  or  two  year's  coinage  of  gold, 
should  be  stopped  by  the  voice  of  an  indignant  people.  Relief  should 
come,  not  by  spasmodically  selling  the  gold,  but  by  paying  in  advance 
the  coupons,  to  whoever  would  discount  the  interest  on  the  interest, 
thus  practically  giving  the  Government,  which  would  regulate  the  dis- 
count, the  full  and  proper  control  over  the  whole  operation.  If  one 
owes  mortgage  interest  due  in  the  future,  and  he  has  money  lying 
idle,  he  goes  to  the  mortgagee  and  offers  to  pay  the  sum  (less  the  in- 
terest on  the  interest),  in  advance,  and  his  credit  is  helped,  whether 
his  offer  be  accepted  or  not 

The  object  of  law  should  be  to  so  simplify  and  regulate  the  machin- 
ery of  life,  as  to  increase  the  resources  of  a  people,  and  protect  the 
weak  against  the  strong. 

If  more  banks  are  to  be  established,  justice  to  the  people  requires 
that  all,  to  whom  currency  is  to  be  issued  or  loaned,  should,  besides 
depositing  sufficient  security  in  bonds  to  protect  the  people  from 
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loss,  pay  to  the  nation  interest  enough  to  prevent  their  asking  for  the 
accommodation,  except  when  the  rise  of  interest  from  natural  causes 
should  demand  relie£ 

Under  the  present  system,  the  eagerness  of  banks  to  obtain  cur- 
rency without  interest,  to  the  amount  of  ninety  per  cent  of  their 
pledged  bonds,  is  a  sure  indication  of  some  radical  injustice  not  here- 
tofore brought  sufficiently  dear  to  the  attention  of  the  people. 

The  crazy  system  now  in  vogue  puts  lenders  to  unnecessary 
trouble,  compelling  merchants  to  run  up  the  price  of  gold  which  the 
Government  hoards,  but  does  not  need  except  for  interest  coming 
due. 

All  projects  to  pay  bonds  or  greenbacks  now,  at  their  full  face  in 
gold,  or  while  the  bonds  are  as  at  present,  at  a  ruinous  discount 
in  specie,  should  be  at  once  discarded,  as  being  the  biased  wishes  of 
craving  creditors,  who  are  too  anxious  to  receive  a  better  currency 
than  they  lent,  or  the  impossible  dreams  of  candidates  for  a  financial 
madhouse. 

If  the  business  community  fully  understood,  that  they  deposite, 
without  interest,  many  millions  more  than  the  banks  reloan  them  at 
high  rates,  that  the  people  furnish  the  circulating  bills,  while  the 
banks  collect  the  gold  interest  on  their  capital,  of  which  they  still 
hold  the  fee  in  the  shape  of  United  States  notes  and  securities,  tfaej 
would  arouse  to  the  necessity  of  some  vital  change  in  the  whole  basis 
of  the  financial  policy  of  the  nation. 

Let  the  national  finances  be  justly  and  firmly  administered  on  a 
self-regulating  system,  under  an  honest,  unbiased,  and  capable  secre- 
tary. The  people  would  co-operate,  and  so  bring  order  out  of  tbe 
present  chaos  that  the  only  wonder  would  be  that  the  thing  was 
never  attempted  before,  and  that  the  injustice  of  the  past  should 

have  been  submitted  to  so  long. 

Henry  N.  Stoks. 


ERINNYS. 

I   SINNED  in  darkness  of  the  night 
The  deed  was  there:  no  human  sight 
Looked  on  the  swiftness  of  the  flight 
I  sought  the  refuge  of  my  door : 
A  swinging  shadow  went  before, 
Where  shadow  never  passed  of  yore. 
I  came,  and  found 

Erinnys  I 

Across  the  dreadful  threshold  there 

I  passed  into  familiar  air 

Of  splendid  chambers  richly  rare. 

The  lamps  threw  down  their  golden  spray 

On  forms  of  art :  of  old,  't  was  they 

That  lured  the  fancy's  idle  play. 

But,  lo!  behind  each  form,  each  chair, 

There  grew  that  phantom  of  despair,  — 

Uprising  spectre  of  dismay,  — 

The  awful  ghost, 

Erinnys ! 

All  night  she  stood  above  my  bed, 

With  eyes  overliving  all  the  dead, 

By  inextinguished  terrors  fed. 

Far  down  from  many  a  closed  deep 

Up  whirled  the  furies  over  sleep: 

Through  morning  windows  still  they  peep. 

They  are  the  wild 

Erinnys. 

In  many  a  sin-bedeviled  year. 

Through  sweeping  time  that  conquers  fear; 

Boots  not  the  anguish  of  a  tear : 

O'er  the  blackness  of  a  night, 

Unstarred  by  ray  of  earthly  light ; 

O'er  waking  thoughts  that  go  unseen ; 

O'er  those  that  haunt  the  hours  between, — 

Still  lifts  the  shadow's  darker  mien. 

The  calm,  the  fierce 

Erinnys. 

W.  J.  ARMSTRONa 


MILTON. 

THE  most  widely  extended  rebellion  which  ever  occurred  on 
earth  naturally  calls  to  mind  that  fabled  celestial  insurrection 
which  is  the  theme  of  Milton's  muse.  The  "  Paradise  Lost "  was  the 
oflfepring  of  civil  war.  The  character  of  Lucifer,  the  archetype  and 
model  of  all  rebels,  whether  human  or  superhuman,  was  suggested  to 
Milton  by  Cromwell  and  the  other  great  Puritan  leaders,  who  brought 
King  Charles  and  Wentworth  to  the  block.  There  were  men  of  mark 
enough  on  both  sides.  Cavaliers  and  Ptuitans,  to  suggest  the  splendid 
description  of  the  various  participants  in  that  infernal  debate  in  Pan- 
demonium which  finally  resulted  in  Satan's  visit  to  the  newly  created 
earth  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  the  whole  human  race,  then  con- 
tained in  posse  in  our  two  first  parents.  Gray  says  that  Milton  passed 
"  the  flaming  bounds  of  space  and  time."  It  is  not  so  easy  for  a 
mortal  to  transcend  the  boundaries  aforesaid,  even  though  that  mor- 
tal be  John  Milton.  To  borrow  a  happy  expression  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  "an  eagle  might  as  well  attempt  to  outsoar  the  atmos- 
phere," which  is  the  very  condition  of  its  flight  Milton  is  as  materi- 
alistic as  Homer.  He  seems  to  have  believed  in  the  Platonic  hyk^ 
or  increate  matter,  which  is  represented  as  being  co-eternal  with  spirit 
or  creative  power,  and,  in  fact,  furnishing  the  raw  material  of  crea- 
tion. God  with  Milton  was  a  world-moulder  or  cosmoplast,  merely 
to  use  an  old  Gnostic  phrase,  rather  than  a  creator.  He  holds  divided 
empire  with  chaotic  matter.  The  creative  act  simply  consisted  in  in- 
vading chaos,  and  reducing  such  portions  of  it  as  the  Divine  Power 
pleased  to  order  to  a  cosmical  condition.  Time  and  place  are  as 
much  forms  of  sensibility,  as  much  conditions  of  thought  and  exist- 
ence, with  Milton's  angels  and  demons,  as  with  the  newly  created  in- 
habitants of  earth.  Outside  of  nature,  of  what  Humboldt  calls  the 
Cosmos,  lies  the  dark,  illimitable  ocean,  as  it  were,  of  chaos,  which, 
after  all,  to  judge  from  incidents  connected  with  Satan's  passage 
across  it,  seems  to  have  been  pervaded  to  some  extent  by  the  vari- 
ous cosmical  forces,  such  as  gravitation,  light,  heat,  &c. 

So  difficult  is  it  for  even  the  greatest  poet  to  escape  the  conditions 
of  phenomenal  existence,  and  describe  consistently  the  outiying,  over- 
lying world  of  causes  or  unqualitied  existence  of  states.  Milton's  notions 
about  creation  were  derived  from  the  old  oriental  theosophits,  fiom 
Gnostic  sources.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  in  his  great  poem,  heaven  and 
hell  are  both  places,  not  states ;  as  much  places,  in  fact,  as  the  estth. 
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Heaven  is  a  metropolitan  region,  glorious  and  august,  as  befits  the 
special  abode  of  Deity ;  but  it  still  is  a  place,  and  not  a  state.  His 
Deity  is  a  personality;  a  limited  one,  like  the  old  gentile  Jupiter. 
The  subordinate  inhabitants  of  heaven,  such  as  Michael,  Raphael, 
Abdiel,  and  Ithuriel,  have  no  particular  advantage  over  the  old  gen- 
tile subordinate  deities.    Michael  is  a  warrior  like  the  Pagan  Mars. 

"  Over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flowed, 
Livelier  than  Meliboean  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarra  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old 
In  time  of  truce." 

The  unknown  and  incognizable  God  cannot  be  made  an  epic  person- 
age without  being  reduced  to  a  mere  yupiter  Tatums  or  Terpikerau- 
nos.  Milton  should  have  seen  that  the  introduction  of  the  Deity  into 
his  poem,  in  any  other  manner  than  as  a  voice,  would  involve  him  in 
inevitable  absurdities.  The  two  personages  whom  he  represents  as 
Father  and  Son  are  the  most  uninteresting  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost" 
They  sit  aloof  in  Epicurean  seclusion,  occasionally  congratulating 
each  other,  and  indulging  in  mutual  eulogies.  Milton's  conception 
of  heaven  is  oriental,  and  modeled  after  the  court  of  some  Asiatic 
despot  There  is  supreme  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  obsequious- 
ness on  the  other.  His  Supreme  is  part  Jewish  and  part  Pagan. 
Heaven,  hell,  and  earth,  are  all  provinces  of  one  empire.  The  two 
former  are  as  much  sensible  and  material  regions  as  the  latter.  In 
fact,  we  must  say  that  the  Miltonic  Deity,  whether  fraternal  or  filial, ' 
does  not  inspire  a  moiety  of  the  respect  and  admiration  which  we 
feel  for  their  fallen,  rebellious,  and  thunder-scarred  subject,  Satan. 
He  do€s  and  suffers.  They  simply  sit  aloft,  raying  out  brightness  on 
each  other,  wrapt  in  clouds  of  ambrosial  incense,  and  gratified  by  the 
adulatory  strains  of  their  angelic  courtiers. 

Milton's  God  is  not  a  God  of  love,  a  true  father.  He  is  a  jealous 
despot,  exacting  knee-worsHip  and  prostration.  As  humanity  ad- 
vances, and  is  ameliorated  by  increasing  knowledge  and  civilization, 
its  idea  of  Deity  is  more  and  more  elevated.  A  mere  God  of  terror, 
an  infinite  despot,  fitted  chiefly  to  inspire  a  salutary  fear  in  the  minds 
of  rude,  lawless  men,  not  otherwise  to  be  restrained  and  made  to  do 
right,  is  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  a  God  of  love.  So  true 
is  it  that  man  creates  God  in  his  own  image. 

Milton  and  the  Puritans  of  his  day  stuck  fast  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Their  Deity  was  the  militant  supreme,  who  flamed  before  the 
chosen  people,  and  warred  on  their  side  against  the  Canaanites.  But 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  scrutinize  Milton's  celestial  machinery  too  closely, 
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any  more  than  we  do  Homer's  or  Virgil's  or  Tasso's.  Dr.  Johnson 
points  out  the  vulnerability  of  his  angels  as  an  absurdity,  but  it  is  no 
more  so  than  the  vulnerability  of  the  Homeric  Ares  and  Aphrodite 

We  must  grant  to  the  poet  what  b  necessary  to  be  conceded,  and 
then  hold  him  accountable  for  success  or  failure  in  the  handling  of 
his  theme.  Despite  all  the  absurdities  and  contradictions  in  which 
Milton  is  involved  by  the  very  nature  of  his  subject,  he  is  still  in  sub- 
limity at  the  very  head  of  the  genus  vaiunty  his  great  poem  surpassing 
in  that  respect  all  other  human  compositions,  whether  in  prose  or 
verse.  The  pomp  and  splendor  and  fiery  gloom  of  the  first  two  books 
of  the  "  Paradise  Lost "  are  indescribable.  They  should  be  chanted  to 
the  soimd  of  a  cathedral  organ.  He  who  fully  appreciates  and  enjoys 
the ''  Paradise  Lost "  can  always  find  a  solace  from  the  petty  cares  of 
life  in  the  mighty  harmonies  of  its  verse.  In  the  linked  sweetness 
and  flow  of  his  numbers,  Milton  is  fully  on  a  par  with  Homer.  He 
is  in  the  two  first  books  gready  indebted  to  Virgil's  Sixth  ^Eneid, 
which  has  supplied  Calvin  and  other  theologians  with  the  harsher 
features  of  their  theological  systems.  The  volcanic  regions  of  South- 
em  Italy  fiunished  the  scenery  of  the  hell  of  the  Christian  theolo- 
gians of  the  various  sects.  The  Vesuvian  sulphur  and  subterranean 
fires  were  the  agencies  of  tormenting  the  souls  of  the  lost  The  ac- 
count of  the  journey  of  Lucifer  across  the  realm  of  chaos  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  creation  is  unequaled  in  sublimity.  Milton  was  a  great 
reader  of  the  old  travelers  and  voyagers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  when  the  earth  was  for  the  most  part  a  terra  incognitOj  and 
the  ocean  was  to  a  great  extent  a  sailless,  shipless  solitude,  a  heaving 
waste  and  wilderness.  Several  of  his  similes  derived  from  the  old 
travelers  are  full  of  a  dreamy  loveliness  and  vagueness  as  of  far-off 
horizons  barred  with  clouds  of  purple  and  gold.  Who  can  forget  that 

^  Fleet  far  off  at  sea  descried, 
Hanging  in  douds,  by  equinoctial  winds 
Close  sailing  from  Bengala  or  the  isles 
Of  Temate  and  Tidore  whence  merchants  bring 
Their  spicy  drugs.    They  on  the  trading  flood, 
Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  cape, 
Ply  stemming  nightly  towards  the  pole.    So  seemed 
Far  off  the  flying  fiend." 

The  reader  feels  as  much  relief  as  does  the  poet,  and  the  arch- 
angelic  fiend  himself,  when  he  reaches  the  frontiers  of  nature,  where 
the  sacred  influence  of  light  begins.  Welcome  are  the  gentle  gales 
of  Eden,  that  inspire  vernal  delight,  after  so  long  breathing  the  blasts 
of  hell.  The  blind  poet's  apostrophe  to  light,  in  the  opening  of  the 
third  book,  is  introduced  most  felicitously.     Light,  though  it  viated 
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in  vain  his  visual  orbs,  never  was  more  eloquently  celebrated ;  light, 
which  has  been  called  the  consciousness  of  the  material  universe. 
The  vernal  airs  and  delicious  rural  solitudes  of  Paradise  afford  the 
reader  inexpressible  relief  after  the  infernal  scenes  of  the  first  and 
second  books,  and  are  in  fine  contrast  to  them.  Tennyson  has  writ- 
ten some  Alcaics  on  Milton,  which  are  worthy  of  quotation. 

"  O  mighty-mouthed  inventor  of  harmonies ! 
O  skilled  to  sing  of  time  and  eternity, 
God-gifted  organ  voice  of  England  ! 
Milton,  a  name  to  resound  for  ages; 
Whose  Titan  angels,  Gabriel,  Abdiel, 
Starred  from  Jehovah's  gorgeous  armories. 
Tower  as  the  deep-domed  empyrean 
Rings  to  the  roar  of  an  angel  onsets 
Me  rather  all  that  bowery  loveliness 
The  brooks  of  Exlen  mazily  meandering, 
And  bloom  profuse  and  cedar  arches 
Charm  as  a  wanderer  out  in  ocean 
Where  some  refulgent  sunset  of  India 
Streams  o'er  a  rich  ambrosial  ocean  isle, 
And,  crimson-hued,  the  stately  palm  woods 
Whisper  in  odorous  heights  of  Eden." 

The  above  lines  do  no  more  than  justice  to  the  Miltonic  descrip- 
tion of  that  sinless  garden,  where  angelic  guardians  "  kept  watch  over 
the  sleep  of  the  first  lovers."  Its  winds  are  able  to  drive  all  sadness 
but  despair.  There  in  the  gleams  of  sunset  "  the  unarmed  youth  of 
heaven,"  the  paradisal  sentinels,  "  exercised  heroic  games." 

'*  As  when  to  them  that  sail 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past, 
Mozambique  off  at  sea  northeast  winds  blow, 
Sabean  odors  from  the  spicy  shores 
Of  Araby  the  Blest.     PVsU  such  delay 
Well  pleased,  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a  league 
Cheered  with  the  grateful  swell  old  ocean  smiles." 

Milton  is  not  only  sublime  and  at  home  in  scenes  of  gloom  and 
terror.  Here  and  there  through  the  "  Paradise  Lost "  touches  of  ten- 
derness and  exquisite  beauty  are  scattered  like  blossoms  in  the  austere 
and  icy  solitudes  of  the  Alps.     Who  can  forget  Eve's  ejaculation, — 

"  O  flowers  that  never  will  in  other  climates  grow !  " 
Or  — 

"  Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  Eternity  "  ? 

Milton  is  fully  up  to  Homer  in  his  similes.  Several  of  these  form 
exquisite  little  poems  of  themselves;  and  one  lingers  over  them  as 
over  some  green,  flowery  oasis  in  a  desert,  so  much  in  contrast  are 
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they  to  the  stem  and  even  awful  characteristics  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  poem,  in  which  they  lie  like  happy  isles,  in  whose  thickets  the 
gold  orange  glows. 

Puritan  though  he  was,  Milton  was  as  much  a  worshiper  of  beauty, 
and  of  the  sensuously  beautiful  also,  as  was  the  German  poet  Heine 
himself,  or  the  erratic  and  love-sick  young  English  bard  Swinburne. 
Milton  was  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Christian,  all  in  one.  The  four  hu- 
manities of  old  Grecian  religion  exercised  at  least  co-equal  sway  over 
him  with  the  influences  which  emanated  from  Mount  Zion.  The  cdn- 
fusion  of  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Christian  Pantheons,  which  reigns 
in  his  poetry,  is  at  times  almost  provocative  of  a  smile.  Notwith- 
standing his  austere  creed,  Milton  had  the  eye  of  a  Greek  for  the 
highest  form  of  sensuous  beauty.  All  up  and  down  his  poems  proofs 
of  this  fact  are  profusely  scattered.  Take  the  following  simile  from 
the  ninth  book  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  beginning  at  line  445,  and  ob- 
serve how  he  heightens  a  delicious  rural  scene,  by  making  a  beautiful 
young  woman  the  central  figure  of  it :  — 

"  As  one  who  long  in  populous  city  pent, 
Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  air, 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  mom,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 
Adjoined,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight,  — 
The  swell  of  grain  or  tedded  grass  or  kine 
Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound,  — 
If^  chance^  with  nymph-like  step  fair  virgin  pass^ 
What  pleasing  seemed,  y2»r  her  now  pleases  more^ 
She  most  and  in  her  look  sums  all  delight.^'' 

The  Venus  of  Hellas  or  the  Syrian  Astarte,  "  with  crescent  horns," 
were  divinities  whose  allurements  and  fascinations  were  far  from  pow- 
erless with  the  great  Puritan  poet  The  following  lines  from  "  Samp- 
son Agonistes,"  descriptive  of  a  voluptuous  dame  gorgeously  attired, 
are  unique :  — 

"  But  who  is  this,  what  thing  of  sea  or  land,  — 
Female  of  sex  it  seems,  — 
That  so  bedecked,  ornate,  and  gay. 
Comes  this  way  sailing, 
Like  a  stately  ship 
Of  Tarsus,  bound  for  the  isles 
Of  Javan  or  Gadire, 

With  all  her  bravery  on  and  tackle  trim, 
Sails  filled  and  streamers  waving. 
Courted  by  all  the  winds  that  hold  them  play, 
And  amber  scent  of  odorous  perfume, 
Her  harbinger  ?    A  damsel  train  behind. 
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Some  rich  Philistian  matron  she  may  seem ; 
And  now,  at  nearer  view»  no  other  certain 
Than  Dalilah,  thy  wife." 

Through  the  following  lines,  from  the  catalogue  of  the  fallen  angels 
in  the  first  book  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  the  languid  airs  of  some  land  of 
eternal  summer  seem  to  sigh  and  breathe  :  — 

''  Thammuz  came  next  behind, 
Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day ; 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded.    The  love  tale 
Infected  Sion's  daughters  with  like  heat, 
Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
Ezekiel  saw,  when,  by  the  vision  led. 
His  eye  surveyed  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah." 

Although  Milton  professed  to  believe  that  the  gods  of  the  Grecian 
polytheism  were  fallen  angels  or  demons,  still  he  could  not  disen- 
thrall himself  from  their  fascinations,  being  brought  by  his  poetical 
nature  under  their  spell.  We  now  know  that  the  Grecian  polytheism 
with  its  worship  of  the  ideally  beautiful  human  form,  whether  male 
or  female,  was  a  necessary  and  a  high  stage  of  development  of  the 
religious  element  in  human  nature.  The  sense  of  the  beautiful,  which 
is  as  much  a  part  of  our  higher  nature  as  the  moral  sense,  was  culti- 
vated by  the  Greeks  to  excess  ;  but  that  sense  contributes  as  much  to 
civilization  and  refinement  as  the  sense  of  the  good  or  the  true ;  in 
other  words  the  Greek  contributed  as  much  to  modern  Christian  civ- 
ilization as  the  Hebrew. 

B.  W.  Ball. 


EXTRACT  FROM   A  LETTER. 

Mv  DEAR  Friend,  —  The  opinion  you  express  on  the  means  of 
bringing  about  a  change  in  the  ideas  entertained  by  Orthodox  people 
respecting  the  Bible  is  a  very  natural  *and  yet  an  erroneous  one. 
You  know  individuals  of  that  class,  who,  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of 
life,  are  undoubtedly  honest,  ingenuous,  and  sincere,  and  who  seem  to 
have  a  high  reverence  for  truth.  It  seems  to  you  a  matter  of  course, 
that,  if  you  prove  that  a  particular  opinion  of  theirs  is  not  founded  in 
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truth,  they  will  acknowledge  the  error,  and  abandon  the  opinion. 
This,  certainly,  is  what  one  would  naturally  expect.  But,  if  you  try 
the  experiment  in  regard  to  a  point  of  theological  belief  you  will  find 
that  that  case  is  exceptional. 

Explain  ever  so  thoroughly  to  an  intelligent  Roman  Catholic  the 
absurdity  of  "  transubstantiation," — which  doctrine,  by  the  way,  is 
afl&rmed  just  as  strongly  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Paul's  First  Epis- 
tle to  the  Corinthians  as  in  the  Romish  creed,  —  and  you  make  no 
impression  upon  him.  Explain  ever  so  thoroughly  to  an  intelligent 
Episcopalian  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  you  make 
no  impression  upon  him.  Elxplain  ever  so  thoroughly  to  an  Orthodox 
Congregationalist  or  a  Presbyterian  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
the  Fourth  Commandment  of  the  Hebrew  Decalogue  requires  him,  a 
Christian,  to  go  to  meeting  on  Sunday,  and  requires  this  by  the  very 
words  that  enjoin  upon  the  Jew  bodily  rest  on  Saturday,  and  nothing 
else ;  and  you  make  no  impression  upon  him.  The  honesty,  ingenu- 
ousness, sincerity,  love  of  truth,  of  your  friends  will  not  operate  in 
these  cases  as  you  expect  The  doctrine  which  you  oppose  in  them 
is  a  sanctified,  consecrated  doctrine,  upon  which  your  merely  secular 
and  ''  carnal "  truth  produces  not  the  slightest  effect  This  fact  is 
well  suited  to  surprise  a  disinterested  observer  like  yourself.  My 
surprise  and  amazement  at  it  came  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  But 
experience  then  convinced  me  of  the  fact,  and  now  I  know  the  rea- 
son of  it,  namely,  that  these  people  have  been  taught,  from  their  ear- 
liest childhood,  that  it  is  a  profanation  to  apply  reason  to  religious 
matters,  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  to  the  work  of  deciding  in  re- 
gard to  religious  matters.  (You  may  use  reason  for  the  illustradon 
or  enforcement  of  the  creed,  but  by  no  means  in  opposition  to  it) 
Religion,  according  to  their  teachers,  stands  by  itself,  on  different 
and  higher  ground.  From  the  Sunday  school  (I  beg  their  pardon, 
the  Sabbath  school)  upwards,  they  have  always  been  taught  that  it  is 
inappropriate,  impertinent,  irreverent,  to  criticise  religion  by  reason ; 
and,  when  you  suggest  this  as  a  proper  course,  you  produce  only  the 
impression  that  you  yourself  are  either  irreverent  or  unenlightened 
It  seems  very  strange,  but  so  it  is.  And  the  key  to  it  is  found  in  the 
fact  (which  I  first  heard  stated  by  Mr.  Wasson)  that  no  amount  and 
no  force  of  reasoning  will  remove  the  persuasions  that  belong  to  a 
man's  mental  condition.  The  slow  process  of  education  which  has 
made  him  what  he  is  must  be  modified,  if  at  all,  by  another  slow  pro- 
cess of  education. 

My  explanation  does  not  convince  you?  You  still  think,  that  if 
the  proper  book  were  written,  clearly  showing  repeated  instances  of 
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absolute  and  irreconcilable  self-contradiction  in  the  Bible,  the  better 
portion  of  the  Orthodox  people  would  admit  this  fact,  and  accept  the 
inevitable  conclusion  ?  Well,  it  fortunately  happens  that  I  can  give 
you  the  means  of  trying  the  experiment  for  yourself.  I  send  you, 
herewith,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Self-Contradictions  of  the  Bible  :  144 
Propositions,  theological,  moral,  historical,  and  speculative ;  each 
proved  affirmatively  and  negatively  by  quotations  from  Scripture, 
without  comment  Embodying  most  of  the  palpable  and  striking 
self-contradictions  of  the  so-called  Inspired  Word  of  God.  Third 
Edition.  New  York :  Published  by  A.  J.  Davis  &  Co.,  274  Canal 
Street,  i860."  pp.  48.     Price  15  cents. 

Take  this  pamphlet,  and  take  time  to  make  your  experiment  fairly 
with  it.  Introduce  it  to  the  acquaintance  of  one,  two,  or  three  per- 
sons, the  most  promising  of  their  class.  I  heartily  wish  you  the  suc- 
cess you  desire.  But  the  trial  will  be  sure  to  do  good  in  one  way  or 
another  :  either  your  friends  will  get  knowledge,  or  you  will  get  wis- 
dom ;  and  wisdom  is  more  precious  than  rubies. 

Your  friend,  c.  k.  w. 


THE  MOTHER'S  ADORNING. 


M 


AN !  not  for  thy  sole  delight 
Is  creation  made  so  bright; 
But  in  part  herself  to  please 
Nature  is  so  fair  bedight 
Therefore  sings  the  nightingale 
When  thou  sleepest  in  the  night; 
And  the  fairest  flower  blooms 
Ere  the  day  awakes  to  light ; 
And  the  brightest  butterflies 
Fly  where  none  beholds  their  flight ; 
Pearls  repose  beneath  the  waves ; 
Gems  in  earth  are  hid  from  sight. 
Child  I  here  richly  eye  and  ear 
Varied  beauty  doth  invite: 
Grant  the  mother,  too,  her  part, — 
Jewels  to  adorn  her  night. 

From  the  German  o/Fr.  Rikkert, 

A 


E.  F. 


UNIVERSITY    EDUCATION* 

IN  the  last  number  of  the  Spanish  Quarterly^  " Ambas  Americas^ 
edited  by  Colonel   Sarmiento,  we  find  some  striking  remarks 
upon  university  education,  which  we  extract : 

In  many  parts  of  Spanish  America  people  are  still  to  be  found, 
who  cannot  be  called  entirely  ignorant,  who  believe  from  tradi- 
tion in  the  existence  of  the  Will-o'-the-wisp,  a  mysterious  light  which 
misleads  travelers  in  out-of-the-way  places.  One  of  these  persons 
was  passing  one  night  through  a  place  frequented  by  one  of  these 
dancing  lights,  and  pointed  it  out  to  a  fellow  traveler,  who,  having  a 
better  education,  was  not  inclined  to  admit  a  priori  the  existence  of 
anything  which  ran  counter  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  "  As 
you  please,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "  but  I  at  least  see  before  my  eyes 
the  Will-o'-the-wisp  that  frequents  this  place."  "  Wliere  ?  "  "  Do  you 
not  see  it  ?  it  is  moving  in  the  same  direction  with  ourselves."  The 
other  traveler  saw  only  the  light  of  a  candle  which  he  supposed  to 
be  placed  upon  a  table  opposite  the  door  of  a  distant  farm  house. 
"The  light  does  not  move,"  he  replied,  "let  us  stand  still."  They 
stopped  their  horses.  According  to  the  observer,  whose  mind  was 
preoccupied  with  the  superstition,  the  light  moved.  To  the  other  it 
was  still  fixed  as  he  had  seen  it  from  the  beginning.  He  wished  to 
undeceive  the  one  who  was  under  the  illusion,  and  dismounting,  he 
placed  his  horse  in  such  a  manner  that  the  crupper  served  as  a  visual 
line  to  co-ordinate  it  with  the  light,  and  this  singular  dialogue  passed : 
"  Does  the  light  move  now  ? "  "  It  moves."  "  Let  the  back  of  the 
horse  serve  for  a  visual  ray :  does  it  move  now  ?  "  "  No,  it  is  fixed 
beyond  the  head  of  the  horse,"  the  other  replied,  moving  away  from 
the  point  of  observation,  "  but  now  I  see  it  moving  again."  "  Come 
back  to  the  same  point  of  observation  again.  Now  does  it  move  ? " 
"  No,  it  does  not  move  now.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  an  illusion.^ 
They  mounted  their  horses  again,  but  scarcely  had  they  begun  to 
move  before  he  saw  the  light  dancing  from  bush  to  bush,  and  then 
his  astonishment  was  not  so  great  at  so  rare  a  phenomenon  as  that 
his  fellow  tra  /eler,  who  had  demonstrated  the  fallacy,  should  dare  to 
deny  that  the  light  ran.  danced,  hid  itself,  to  reappear  again  at  their 
side.  "  How  can  it  be,  if  it  is  fixed,  that  we  always  see  it  at  our 
side  ?  "  "  Do  you  know,  said  the  other,  what  a  parallax  is  ?  "  "  It  b 
impossible  that  you  can  explain  this  phenomenon  by  that*'    "  The 

*  By  Colonel  Sarmiento,  Argentine  Miiyster  at  Washington. 
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light  is  very  far  off,  and  our  road  is  in  an  oblique  direction  towards 
it"  He  had  forgotten  the  mathematical  demonstration  with  the 
horse. 

A  Will-o'-the-wisp  which  fascinated  the  middle  ages,  and  has  re- 
sisted all  the  attacks  made  upon  it  by  Milton,  Franklin,  Combe,  and 
Arago,  is  the  classical  study  of  Greek  and  Latin^  which  now  begins  to 
}deld,  not  to  the  force  of  arguments,  nor  to  new  data  demonstrating 
their  inutility,  if  not  indeed  their  noxious  influence  upon  university 
education,  but  to  a  great  change  experienced  in  the  political  institu- 
tions of  the  world.  The  catastrophe  of  the  war  of  the  United  States 
has  shook  in  motion  all  the  convictions  of  Europe,  and  from  it  has 
resulted  a  general  movement  in  favor  of  the  education  of  the  people, 
a  useful,  practical,  and  universal  education.  General  Grant  will  die 
without  even  suspecting  that  at  Pittsburg  he  overthrew  the  old  uni- 
versities, as  Columbus  died  without  suspecting  that  he  had  discovered 
a  new  world  and  founded  a  more  durable  republic  than  the  epheme- 
ral but  glorious  one  of  Geneva  in  his  own  country.  Such  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  movement  now  seen  in  England.  The  schools  of  the 
United  States  and  Prussia  have  spoken  in  less  than  two  years,  chang- 
ing the  balance  of  power,  and  in  Europe  and  America  no  one  has 
doubted  that  the  monitor  and  the  needle  gun  have  behind  them  the 
only  two  people  who  are  educated. 

There  is  a  history  of  Latin  which  has  not  yet  been  written.  The 
middle  ages  were  perpetuated  by  it ;  human  reason  has  been  pre- 
vented by  it  from  seeing  nature  as  it  was,  seeing  it  only  as  ancient, 
ignorant,  and  poetical  people  saw  it ;  modem  languages,  which  are 
nothing  but  Latin  perfected,  completed,  developed,  stood  in  vain  for 
ages  at  the  door  of  universities,  asking  that  their  claims  should  be 
recognized,  but  were  disdained  and  undervalued.  Latin  was  not 
simply,  as  is  pretended  now,  a  discipline  to  exercise  the  reasoning 
jxjwers ;  it  was,  as  it  were,  the  Paradise  Lost,  the  aspiration  of  all 
elevated  minds.  The  vernacular  languages  were  considered  shameful 
degenerations  wrought  by  barbarians,  and  the  Latin  Quarter  in  Paris 
attempted  to  re-establish  the  learned  tongne,  after  Montaigne ;  and 
while  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Buffon  were  making  the  French  the 
most  complete  and  malleable  idiom  that  any  people  have  ever 
spoken.  But  Latin  was  also  doctrine,  religion,  solution,  of  all  the 
difficulties  of  an  epoch  reputed  to  be  a  decaying  one.  If  historians 
were  narrating  contemporary  events,  they  always  made  desperate 
efforts  to  attain,  the  artificial  distinctions  of  Tacitus,  the  parallels  of 
Plutarch,  the  lying  orations  of  their  heroes  forged  by  their  historic 
poet     If  liberty  and  the  Republic  were  the  topic,  Scipio,  Cato,  and 
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Cicero  were  the  expositors  of  the  doctrines,  and  modern  facts  must 
be  adjusted  by  the  Roman,  Athenian,  or  Spartan  type,  although  the 
bed  of  Procrustus  had  to  be  invented  anew  to  bring  them  into  that 
narrow  frame.  The  sciences  themselves,  which  might  be  called  a 
new  form  of  speech,  and  which  must  be  called  the  modem  sciences  in 
order  to  show  their  relation  to  the  idea  they  now  represent,  were  at 
first  ashamed  to  speak  their  own  language.  At  last,  Latin  and  Greek 
brought  on  the  most  fearful  tragedy  of  modem  times,  which  was  the 
French  revolution,  and  its  poor  results  leaving  humanity  disappointed, 
after  having  immolated  the  noblest  of  the  French  people. 

Who  launched  the  revolution  on  the  false  path  it  took  ?  Si^yes, 
Tallyrand,  Berguiand,  Robespierre,  Mirabeau,  la  Roland,  Camillo, 
Desmoulin,  Latinists,  who  called  themselves  Aristides,  Scipio^  Pho- 
don,  Gracchus,  Cato.  Csesar,  according  to  them,  was  alwa}'s  threat- 
ening at  the  door  of  the  assembly,  till  a  little  corporal,  full  of  genius, 
with  the  commentaries  of  Cassar  in  his  pocket,  realized  the  ideal  type 
by  carrying  the  Roman  eagles  through  Europe  at  the  head  of  the 
legions  of  a  Corsican  Caesar.  After  killing  three  millions  of  men  in 
useless  battles,  useless  for  his  object  but  glorious  even  for  Rome,  he 
waked  from  his  Latin  nightmare  in  St.  Helena,  "'a  little  islamic 
which  was  unknown  to  the  Romans,  and  which  represented  the  real 
world  of  our  times,  the  ocean,  which  binds  together  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  instead  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  Latin  drama  was 
represented;  it  also  represented  commerce,  as  then  carried  on  by 
England,  and  which  is  the  life  of  industrial  nations  now,  for  whom 
the  glory  of  arms,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  create  well-being,  but  de- 
stroys the  accumulations  of  labor,  is  an  anachronism  of  which,  at 
some  future  day,  the  peoples  who  have  made  it  a  subject  of  boasdng 
will  be  ashamed,  for  this  glory  of  arms  alone  would  prove,  when  its 
sdmuli  are  used  to  impose  their  will  upon  others,  that  they  were  the 
last  remnants  of  an  ancient  world,  the  most  backward  among  mod- 
em nations.  Nor  can  the  Mexican  war  be  excluded  from  this  history 
of  Latin,  which  we  are  imagining,  nor  from  the  disasters  caused  by 
the  study  of  the  classics  which  brought  on  such  a  well-deserved  and 
inevitable  chastisement,  since  it  was  undertaken  in  the  name  of  the 
Latin  race,  to  impose  upon  Mexico  the  Sacred  Roman  Empire,  with 
the  glorious  legions  again  united  under  the  Latin  eagles.  As  the 
European  Empire  stranded  against  an  island  of  the  ocean,  or  com- 
merce, the  famed  American  Empire  began  to  feel  itself  a  little  out  of 
place,  from  the  time  that  the  schools  of  the  United  States  could  be 
descried  from  Matamoras,  and  the  murmuring  of  the  children  heard 
who  were  studying  the  constitution  and  history  in  which  appear 
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such  Dames  of  Franklin,  Washington,  Ebunilton,  Jefficfson,  Adams, 
wiucfa  doubtless  mean  something,  and  dissipate  many  illusions.  A 
year  after  the  tennination  of  this  posthumous  episode,  a  map  of 
France  was  made  with  these  titles :  the  Frama  which  hmams  hem  t9 
read;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  South,  which  was  precisely  Roman 
France,  the/nE?zwi^  as  Csesar  calls  it  in  his  commentaries,  is  a  black 
spot,  which  means  the  France  thai  does  mat  hum  ham  to  read!  The 
France  which  does  not  know  how  to  write  blackens  a  still  greater  exten* 
sion  of  paper,  thus  showing  what  Greek,  Latin,  universities  and  gioiy 
have  prevented  fix)m  being  done. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  make  this  page  over  again,  to  fill  up  the 
vacuums,  to  amend  the  history,  and  to  begin  anew.  This  is  now  the 
question,  and  the  United  States  will  have  g^ven  to  Europe  this  good 
lesson  in  politics,  that  it  shall  not  imitate  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans, 
but  follow  the  plain  indications  of  common  sense.  Who  does  not 
see,  indeed,  that  a  nation  in  which  there  are  a  million  persons  who 
have  cultivated  their  reason,  and  nineteen  millions  who  are  wanting 
in  even  the  means  of  cultivating  it,  must  be  twenty  times  weaker  in 
riches  and  real  power  than  another  nation  of  twenty  millions  all  made 
apt  by  the  exercise  of  their  intelligence  ?  This  truth  has  not  yet  pene- 
trated into  all  countries,  nor  would  it  penetrate  deeply  into  others  if 
prodigies  of  force  and  stability  had  not  in  the  United  States  been 
brought  forward  as  demonstrations  of  it  Our  observations  upon  clas- 
sical studies,  so  called,  go  no  farther  than  as  to  their  prominence  as  a 
fundamental  institution  on  which  rests  the  old  edifice  of  the  theocratic 
university  of  the  middle  ages,  aristocratic  to-day  in  England  and 
Spanish  America. 

All  modem  reformers,  in  order  to  open  the  way  for  the  school  as  a 
basis,  have  been  obliged,  like  Mr.  Lowe,  to  batter  down  the  old  privi- 
leged university.  The  effects  of  this  institution  of  the  schools  in 
Spanish  America,  notwithstanding  a  thousand  useful  and  progressive 
reforms,  are  not  yet  known,  nor  have  they  been  well  studied.  Each 
American  section  had  its  universities  during  the  colonization,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Jesuits.  When  these  were  expelled  from  the 
country,  yfz/^  thousand  members  of  that  corporation  were  transported 
to  Europe.  Five  thousand  men  of  information,  and  capable  of  giving 
instruction,  torn  from  America  at  that  time,  was  like  abstracting  a 
portion  of  its  life,  for  very  few  of  their  disciples  remained  who  had 
sufficient  knowledge  to  communicate  to  others.  The  Franciscan 
friars  succeeded  them  in  the  universities,  and  the  knowledge  they  im- 
parted may  easily  be  imagined.  Only  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century  was  the  study  of  mathematics  introduced  into  their  semi- 
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naries ;  and  with  the  revolution  of  independence,  or  as  a  precursor 
of  it,  came  the  teaching  of  the  French  language ;  until  the  century 
was  somewhat  advanced,  the  existence  of  English  was  neither  ad- 
mitted nor  recognized.  The  special  feature  of  Spanish  university 
instruction  was  that  Greek  was  never  considered  necessary  as  a 
classical  study,  but  that  Latin  was  so,  inasmuch  as  it  served  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  Latin  classes,  nothing  else  being  required  than 
Cornelius  Nepos  and  Virgil.  Latin  was  studied  upon  a  barbarous 
system  for  the  understanding  of  the  Spanish  commentaries  of  the  Las 
Leycs  de  Partiday  p.  21,  Spanish  code  of  laws,  written  in  good  Castel- 
lian,  and  the  compendiums  of  St.  Thomas,  and  hundreds  of  theological 
works  which  taught  a  jargon  of  inconceivable  absurdities. 

Another  feature  of  the  Spanish  American  Universities  was  that  of 
opposing  a  strong  local  resistance  to  all  social  organization.  The 
University  of  Arequipa  is  the  true  origin  of  the  revolutions  which 
break  forth  from  time  to  time  in  Peru.  The  University  of  Chacras 
initiated  the  revolution  of  Independence,  and  afterwards  contributed 
to  the  separation  from  Bolivar ;  the  Institute  of  Santiago  represents 
the  whole  nation  in  Congress,  in  the  Administration  and  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  ChilL  The  University  of  Cordova  has  contributed  much 
to  the  internal  antagonism  of  the  Argentine  States,  and  the  special 
experiments  which  the  Jesuits  made  of  their  social  doctrines,  applied 
by  Dr.  Francia  to  Paraguay,  has  brought  on  the  most  gigantic  and 
injurious  war  of  races  in  Spanish  America. 

The  defects  of  the  university  in  Spanish  America  are  the  same  as 
those  which  stain  it  in  England,  and  those  which  have  been  working 
out  consequences  in  France,  that  is,  beginning  with  poetry  and  clos- 
ing the  way  to  science. 

A  graduate  of  Oxford  or  of  Lima,  would  not  know  at  this  day 
where  his  heart  lies,  if  Moliere  had  not  pointed  out  the  place  in  an 
immortal  satire  against  the  learning  of  doctors.  It  is  now  known  in 
the  universities  that  we  generally  carry  it  on  the  left  side.  The  disas- 
ters caused  to  Spanish  America  by  that  official  science  are  more  felt 
than  those  which  ten  universities  in  full  operation  during  four  centu- 
ries produced  in  Spain,  by  stagnating  the  intellect  and  closing  every 
avenue  to  light  from  without.  Spain  has  not  contributed  a  single 
truth  to  the  progress  of  human  intelligence.  Spanish  America,  with- 
out adding  one,  unless  it  may  be  the  one  we  have  lately  read  in  a 
certain  university  report,  "  that  books  with  pictures  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  those  that  are  wanting  in  them,  other  things  being  equal,"  * 

*  A  report  upon  books  for  libraries  by  the  present  rector  of  the  university  of 
Buenos  Ayres. 
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has  done  worse,  for  it  has  lost  many  truths  which  European  tradition 
had  communicated  to  it,  and  thrown  aside  many  that  have  universal 
currency  elsewhere.  There  are  points  in  Spanish  America  at  which 
however,  although  the  truth  has  been  denied  theoretically,  it  has  yet 
been  accepted  in  fact,  and  Congressional  decrees  have  ratified  this 
acceptance.  Was  it  to  be  expected  that  in  republics  which  have  had 
scarcely  half  a  century  of  tumultuous  existence,  and  which  were  formed 
from  colonies  of  a  nation  which,  like  Spain,  has  no  tradidon  of  a  regu- 
lar government,  (for  Philip  II.  took  it  in  its  cradle,  almost  before 'the 
Arabs  were  expelled  and  the  various  crowns  united  into  one,)  was  it 
to  be  expected  that  they  should  question  the  efficacy  of  his  domesdc 
institutions,  whether  liberal  or  despodc,  the  moment  they  separated 
themselves  from  all  that  had  been  known,  experienced,  and  written 
by  nations  who  had  had  governments  ?    Vain  expectation  indeed ! 

The  fragments  of  judgment  formed  in  the  university  in  18 10,  from 
the  scanty  political  materials  which  could  be  extracted  from  the  Ladn 
text  in  Cornelius  Napos,  aided  by  the  Social  Contrast  and  other  politi- 
cal poems,  served  as  a  basis  for  ephemeral  constitutions  destroyed 
the  next  day  by  bloody  emendations  no  more  correct  than  the  origi- 
nal, because  they  were  counselled  by  other  experimenters  of  imagina- 
ry theories,  until  thus  destroyed  and  emptied  of  public  conscience, 
appeared  Lycurguses  like  Dr.  Francia,  Mariuses  like  Rosas,  emper- 
ors like  Iturbide,  tribunes  like  Santa  Anna,  Cattilla  and  others  who 
scarcely  know  how  to  speak,  but  each  one  with  his  own  receipt  and 
treatment  of  violence,  blood ;  and  that  chaos  of  struggle,  confusion 
and  barbarism,  extending  over  two  thousand  leagues  of  country,  does 
not  yet  succeed  in  disembroiling  itself. 

If  the  universities  were  useful  to  social  science,  it  will  be  agreed 
that  they  were  impotent  to  resist  the  general  inundation  of  new 
ideas  ;  and  this  is  a  prime  defect  in  the  present  organization  of  the 
world.  The  industry  which  develops  riches,  does  not  proceed  from 
them,  nor  do  they  extirpate  the  general  ignorance  which  is  the  vice 
that  is  developed  in  spite  of  them.  The  university  lives  for  itself  and 
by  itself,  that  is  its  defect  as  an  institution.  It  may  be  seen  in 
France  arriving  at  its  apogee  in  the  midst  of  a  people  which  under 
the  happiest  conditions  has  not  ceased  to  be  ignorant  and  stationary ; 
it  may  be  seen  in  England,  down  to  these  last  years,  following  its 
classical  paths  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  fabrics,  commerce,  marine 
and  other  institutions  which  have  sprung,  not  from  the  Roman  Senate 
and  Forum,  but  from  the  fields  of  barbarism,  and  after  the  discipline 
of  seven  centuries,  from  individualism  which  points  out  the  school  for 
all  and  not  the  patrician  university  for  the  few. 

The  perfection  of  the  representative  system  which  is  in  its  origin  a 
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barbarous  and  not  a  later  institution,  came  at  last  to  acquire  the  gov. 
eminent  in  the  United  States,  in  the  free,  universal  school,  the  neces- 
sary preparation  of  the  citizen,  and  from  hence,  as  a  new  principle 
conquered  for  humanity,  shines  back  upon  Europe  and  irradiates 
Spanish  America,  lighting  up  that  chaos,  and  importuning  the  discor- 
dant elements  to  constitute  the  new  social  organism.  The  schools 
must  henceforth  be  the  aim  of  all  the  public  solicitude  in  Spanish 
America,  as  were  the  convents  during  the  Spanish  colonization,  the 
military  quarters  during  the  war  of  independence,  the  universities 
during  the  age  that  mediated  between  monarchy  and  self-government 
"The  thought  of  popular  education,"  as  Avellanada,  the  Minister 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  says  of  late,  "  is  the  preoccupation  of  the  age, 
and  feels  itself  moving  within  it,  like  the  incubation  of  unknown  des- 
tinies. The  soul  of  every  man  requires  its  ray  of  sun,  its  portion  of 
light  and  truth,  and  governments  and  nations  turn  anxiously  to  Eu- 
rope and  North  America,  recognizing  the  duty  of  giving  it  to  them- 
selves.    Let  us  incorporate  this  movement.^* 

But  there  the  university  is  powerful,  dominating,  and  what  is  worse, 
it  has  moulded  the  craniums  of  the  present  generation  which  see  the 
Will-o'-the-wisp  moving,  agitating  itself,  following  the  track  of  the 
traveller.  For  ten  years  in  Chili,  a  law  to  appropriate  fixed  reve- 
nues to  the  education  of  two  millions  of  men  was  thus  kept  at  bay. 
The  university  spirit  offered  a  purse  of  forty  thousand  dollars  annual- 
ly, in  order  that  three  hundred  thousand  children  should  be  surfeited 
with  education.  That  country  has  advanced  very  far,  while  the  other 
nations,  if  we  except  Buenos  Ayres,  have  not  even  thought  upon  this 
subject.  Much  has  been  written  in  those  countries  upon  so  grave  a 
question  realizing  more  of  what  Lecky  points  out,  for  not  only  have 
such  writings  produced  no  effect,  but  they  have  not  even  been  read. 
This  would  be  a  new  fact  added  to  the  study  of  the  physiology  of  hu- 
man thoughts,  and  here  are  matters  upon  which  one  can  write  for  the 
press,  and  the  ideas  remain  unknown.  Of  this  class  is  all  which 
treats  of  schools  in  Spanish  America.  It  may  easily  be  explained. 
The  university  men  govern  Spanish  America,  and  they  are  imbued 
with  university  ideas.  They  do  not  need  schools  themselves,  and  the 
consciousness  of  their  own  knowledge  of  a  higher  order,  makes  it 
look  to  them  as  if  it  would  be  a  derogation  from  their  dignity  to 
study  into  the  lower  orders,  and  to  read  things  which  are  already  fa- 
miliar to  themselves.  However,  neither  France  nor  England  know 
anything  of  schools.  Facts  demonstrate  this.  What  do  we  know  in 
both  Spains  ?  If  we  exaggerate  the  fact,  let  the  politicians,  journalists, 
ministers,  senators,  literati  and  men  of  learning  give  us  the  lie,  if  they 
have  read  anything  upon  the  tiresome  and  vulgar  subject  of  schools.  . 


NOTES. 

T^HE  following  came  to  us  some  months  ago,  not  to  be 
-■■  "  published,"  but  for  our  private  benefit.  As  it  has  lost 
nothing  by  being  so  long  kept  back,  the  reader  will  not  com- 
plain. Referring  to  the  **  Report "  of  the  "  Free  Religious  " 
meeting  at  Horticultural  Hall  of  last  year,  the  writer  continues : 

I  fully  endorse  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  whose  action  is  therein 
recorded.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  any  more  clearly  express  my 
views  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  religious  organizations  than  is  there 
contained  in  Mr.  Johnson's  description  of  the  "  characteristics  of  the 
Society "  of  the  Progressive  Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  if  I  may  add 
that  I  do  believe  in  "  divine  authority,"  though  I  believe  that  such 
authority  is  not  above  nature's  laws,  but  in  harmony  with  them,  and 
was  not  cribbed  in  the  centuries  that  passed  the  earth  thousands  of 
years  ago,  but  to-day  speaks  with  a  stronger  voice  and  shines  with  a 
brighter  light  than  ever  before.  But  the  superstitions  of  the  interven- 
ing ages  still  so  smirch  the  face  of  moral  truth,  that,  to  many,  her 
aspect  is  unlovely,  and  her  voice  discordant. 

This  divine  authority,  however,  speaks  through  the  "  human,"  im- 
presses the  spirit  dressed  with  the  human  what  to  do  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  human  but  the  human  has  so  long  been  surrounded  with 
error,  that  truth  cannot  penetrate  this  medium  without  reaching  the 
soul  in  an  inverted  state.  We  know  that  light  passing  through  a  con- 
vex lens,  a  denser  medium  than  air,  whose  surface  changes  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rays,  apparently  inverts  terrestrial  objects.  The  facts  are 
plain  to  the  senses,  even  though  the  law  may  not  be  understood ; 
hence  we  are  not  deceived.  But  the  unthinking  mass  do  not  expect 
that  spiritual  laws  operate  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  physical 
laws,  although  they  generally  discern  an  analogy  in  nature's  opera- 
tions :  as  a  consequence,  whatever  spiritual  impression  they  may 
have,  they  suppose  is  truthful,  the  normal  result  of  the  harmonious 
action  of  the  mind. 

Truth  is  in  harmony  with  itself,  and,  when  discerned  by  humans, 
places  them  in  harmony  with  each  other.  The  fact,  that  dissatisfac- 
tion and  discord  prevails  among  them,  is  proof  that  error  exists  some- 
where ;  but  who  shall  say  where  ?  Who  may  be  the  exclusive  judge 
in  this  matter  ?  No  one  is  willing  to  resign  his  own  judgment.  No 
one,  then,  should  ask  or  expect  others  to  do  so.  Every  individual 
should  think  for  himself  or  herself  Where  all  agree,  the  presumption 
is  that  they  are  right.  Where  a  disagreement  exists,  each  should  be 
allowed  to  suppose  himself  right  so  long  as  such  a  supposition  does 
not  influence  him  in  some  shape  to  injure  the  rights  of  his  fellows. 
When  his  opinions  lead  him  in  any  respect  to  mar  another's  right, 
his  opinions  are  clearly  wrong ;  and  human  society  has  the  right  to 
protect  itself  against  their  propagation,  and  the  wrongs  which  grow 
out  of  them. 
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The  necessity  of  civil  goverament  arises  from  this  source.  If  every 
individual  knew  the  exact  line  of  justice  towards  his  fellows,  and  felt 
more  disposed  to  heap  the  benefit  upon  the  other  side  of  the  line 
than  upon  this,  there  would  be  no  cause  for  inharmony,  hence  no 
excuse  for  civil  government.  It  was  to  protect  the  helpless,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  needy,  that  civil  governments  were  formed.  But,  alas ! 
how  have  they  been  perverted  from  the  end  of  their  existence,  to 
fatten  the  governing  at  the  expense  of  the  governed !  The  perversion 
of  the  principles  of  government  from  protection  of  the  people  to  the 
advancement  of  the  personal,  selfish  ambition  of  the  governing 
classes,  has  deluged  our  earth  with  blood ;  and  still  the  game  goes  on, 
because  the  people,  even  where  they  possess  power  to  make  a  peace- 
ful change  by  choosing  men  of  unimpeachable  moral  integ^ty  to  ad- 
minister their  government  as  well  as  improve  and  purify  its  form, 
neglect  to  lend  their  voices  and  arms  to  God  for  such  a  purpose. 
And  the  erroneous  religious  opinions  of  the  world  do  more  to  create 
the  lethargy  of  indifference  upon  these  matters  than  all  other  causes 
combined. 

It  was  the  erroneous  religious  teaching  that  Jesus  (whether  God  or 
man)  is  to  save  the  world  by  atoning  for  our  race,  through  his  death, 
which  developed  that  phase  of  Christianity  in  our  country  that 
allowed  slavery  to  plant  itself  here,  and  grow  till  the  church  could 
press  it  to  her  bosom  as  divine,  and  the  United  States  Government 
sustain  it  as  Constitutional ;  whUe  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  was 
in  all  respects  against  it,  and  the  spirit  and  language  of  our  Constitu- 
tion were  "  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty."  Nothing  more. 
No  establishment  or  protection  of  slavery  in  intention  or  language ; 
but  it  existed  under  state  law,  and  by  rotten  politicians  was  called 
Constitutional,  and  so  hammered  into  the  people  till  they  could  not 
see  it  otherwise.  Even  when  it  had  developed  the  giant  Rebellion  to 
destroy  our  government,  it  took  two  years  for  our  president  to  find 
out  how  he  could  touch  it  without  hurting  the  Constitution.  This 
state  of  religious  and  political  opinion  was  developed  by  the  misedu- 
cation  and  moral  cowardice  of  the  people's  instructors. 

The  errors  which  educated  the  South  for  war,  and  drove  them  into 
it,  are  still  dominant,  still  keep  corrupt  men  in  the  control  of  our  gov- 
ernment, and  are  driving  men  to  diligently  form  plans  to  keep  cor- 
ruption there,  with  every  prospect  of  success,  because  the  people  have 
no  leaders  with  sufficient  moral  strength  to  lift  a  standard  for  an  or- 
ganization to  clean  out  corruption,  and  remove  the  causes  of  it.  The 
two  prime  causes  are,  the  want  of  woman  in  the  government,  beside 
her  husband  ;  and  the  power  of  the  president,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  appoint  all  the  officers  of  the  Federal  Government  except 
Congress.  When  these  officers  are  made  elective  by  the  people,  one 
great  cause  of  corruption  will  be  removed ;  and,  when  the  moral 
strength  of  woman  obtains  a  right  there,  laws  for  human  protection 
and  progress  will  be  made  and  executed  ;  then  peace  will  grow  per- 
manent, w.  c. 
Monticello,  Iowa. 
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FOR  its  quiet,  suggestive  picture  of  what  is  occurring  in 
the  experience  of  very  many  young  persons  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  the  following  has  been  given  us  to  print,  by  the  one 
to  whom  it  was  written  :  — 

When  I  remember  how  far  I  have  grown  apart  from  most  of  my 
friends,  since  I  parted  from  them,  I  can't  be  thankful  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  we  have  in  some  measure  grown  together.  To  try  to  live 
out  a  creed  which  one  does  not  believe,  is  the  saddest  thing  of  all,  as 
I  have  had  too  much  reason  to  know.  The  re-action  must  come  to 
every  thinking  soul  sooner  or  later ;  and,  painful  as  it  is,  I  suppose 
we  are  all  thankful  to  suffer  it,  rather  than  lose  it  For  me,  the  re- 
action well-nigh  proved  a  wreck  of  all  faith :  but  I  believe  the  worst 
is  passed.  1  have  grown  happier,  —  pardy,  no  doubt,  through  less 
thought ;  partly  through  better  thought,  I  hope.  The  qtiesdons  are 
unsettled  still  in  my  mind  :  but  1  have  found  a  place  large  enough  to 
stand  upon,  which  is  enough  ;  L  e.,  if  one  does  n't  stop  there. 

I  can't  preach  a  sermon  :  it  would  be  all  interrogation  marks.  You 
ask  me  about  Christ,  and  you  could  not  have  asked  a  harder  ques- 
tion. To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  know  what  I  do  believe.  I  have 
thought  sometimes  that  1  believe  nothing.  But  a  different  feeling  has 
lately  been  in  my  heart  I  can  recognize  in  him  the  perfect  love,  the 
perfect  life  ;  but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  of  him  as  our  propi- 
tiator.    A  "  vicarious  sacrifice  "  has  no  meaning  to  me. 

We  are  rightly  proud  of  our  country  ;  and  for  the  reason  you  men- 
tion, more  than  anything  else.  A  new  day  is  coming.  Another 
emancipation  than  that  of  the  body  is  awaiting  us,  even  for  those  who 
do  not  know  they  are  in  bondage,  and  who  hug  their  chains,  not  dar- 
ing to  think  for  themselves  through  fear  of  eternal  damnation.  As 
Carlyle  says,  though  perhaps  these  are  not  just  the  words,  "  The  true 
cause  of  our  unrest  and  anarchy  may  lie  in  that  we  have  cast  off  fear, 
which  Js  lowest,  and  have  not  yet  attained  to  reverence,  which  is  the 
highest."  This  for  us  ;  but*  there  are  those  who  have  not  yet  cast  off 
the  fear,  but  the  number  is  dwindling  year  by  year. 

What  chance  have  girls  reared  in  ministers'  families,  as  you  and  I 
were,  and  educated  at  such  a  seminary,  to  know  what  we  do  be- 
lieve, till  suddenly  we  find  that  what  we  have  said  devoutly  every  day 
since  we  were  born,  perhaps,  is  not  what  we  mean,  and  is  what  we 
never  can  mean  again. 


THE  following   is   from   the   Paris   correspondent   of  the 
"  Saturday  Evening  Gazette." 

FREE   INQUIRY,   AND   ITS   OPPONENTS. 

Public  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  debate  in  the  Senate  which 
may  prove  interesting  as  an  exhibition  of  the  sentiments  that  animate 
that  chamber.  The  debate  has  been  adjourned  for  some  weeks.  It 
will  arise  on  petitions,  said  to  be  niunerously  signed,  praying  for 
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measures  to  correct  the  alleged  authentical  teachings  of  the  profes- 
sional schools.  Dr.  Robin,  3ie  eminent  anatomist,  is  charged  by  the 
petitioners  with  having  said  in  a  recent  lecture,  "  The  nervous  sub- 
stance's property  is  thought ;  and,  when  the  nervous  substance  dies, 
thought  does  not  find  a  second  life  in  a  better  world.  Matter  is  the 
god  of  science.  If  man  has  a  soul,  the  monkey  has  one  too  ;  and,  if 
the  latter  has  none,  neither  has  man  one."  Dr.  Claude  Bonnard  is 
charged  with  having  eulogized  Malthus,  and  saying,  "Wherever 
wealth  increases,  paternal  solicitude  should  increase  so  as  to  lead  the 
father  to  avoid  having  too  many  children."  Physicians  in  the  hospi- 
tals are  charged  with  jeering  padents  who  have  medals  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  around  their  neck.  Last  December,  a  medical  student,  a  can- 
didate lor  a  degree,  presented  a  thesis,  entitled  "  Medico-Physiologi- 
cal Essay  on  Human  Free  Will,"  in. which  he  denied  not  only  a  fu- 
ture life,  divine  justice ;  but  human  liberty,  the  morality  of  all  actions, 
conscience,  and  society's  right  to  judge  and  punish.  Dr.  Robin  ad- 
mitted the  thesis.  It  was  publicly  sustained  before  the  Faculty,  and 
the  author  received  his  diploma.  When  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction, I  may  mention,  heard  of  this,  he  annulled  the  diploma, 
and  ordered  the  professor  to  be  reprimanded  before  the  academic 
council.  The  question  is  delicate,  how  far  a  professor  may  teach 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth.  But  is  it  not  quite  as  delicate  to 
warrant  the  government  to  declare  which  is  truth,  and  which  is  false- 
hood ?  Grovernment  declared  the  theory  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  a 
falsehood ;  the  existence  of  another  continent,  a  falsehood ;  the  right 
of  inquiry,  a  falsehood  ;  the  Baconian  philosophy,  a  falsehood.  Were 
this  power  once  granted,  there  is  no  reason  why  all  the  Protestants 
should  not  return  to  crouch  at  the  Pope's  foot ;  for  the  foundation  of 
Protestantism  is  no  infallibility.  I  don't  think  check  should  be 
placed  upon  free  inquiry.  These  daring  professors  are  like  divers 
after  treasures :  they  only  muddy  the  steam  for  a  time,  and  often  bring 
up  pearls  or  pure  gold.  Spiridion. 
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D.  CONWAY  has  recently  written,  in  regard  to  the 
English  church,  as  follows :  — 

I  have  in  my  life  seen  many  ugly  things  and  mean  things.  I 
have  seen  slaveholding  rule  in  our  Southern  States,  the  rule  of  the 
Austrian  in  Venetia,  copperhead  meetings  in  Ohio,  the  dynasty  of 
Louis  Napoleon ;  but  the  supremest  ugliness,  the  most  systematized 
meanness,  I  have  ever  seen  seems  to  me  that  of  the  English  church, 
and  the  ministers  thereof.  There  are,  indeed,  a  few  exceptions,  — 
much  fewer,  I  think,  than  is  genA'ally  supposed  in  America;  but 
the  vast  majority  of  the  church  ministers  are  selfish,  coarse,  and 
utterly  ignorant  of  what  is  around  them.  If  you  meet  the  church 
clergyman,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  it  appears  that  you  are 
not  a  member  of  his  church,  he  at  once  assumes  that  you  are  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Roman-Catholic  church,  and  begins  either  to  argue  against 
transubstantiation  (if  an  evangelical),  or  to  show  that  there  b  very 
little  difference  between  Anglicanism  and  Romanism   (if  he  be  a 
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High-churchman).  If  he  finds  you  are  an  independent  thinker,  he 
treats  you  with  the  silence  of  a  superciliousness  which  is  but  an  amus- 
ing disguise  for  his  consciousness  of  utter  ignorance  of  anything  out- 
side of  his  little  dogmatic  hovel  And  these  men  are  not  abstrac- 
tions :  they  are  in  the  country  the  potent  justices  who  send  children 
to  prison  for  picking  walnuts  and  whortleberries. 

But  still  more  odious,  perhaps,  is  the  English  church  because  of 
the  way  in  which  it  emasculates  men  who  would  otherwise  be  strong. 
It  cuts  the  sinews  of  statesmen  like  Gladstone,  just  as  slavery  did 
those  of  Webster,  and  leads  them  to  uphold  the  most  flagrant  and  in- 
tolerant wrongs,  —  such  as  the  closing  of  the  great  universities 
against  dissenters.  John  Stuart  Mill  could  not  enter  Cambridge  or 
Oxford,  and  Gladstone  is  the  man  whose  hand  would  bar  the  door; 
were  Gladstone's  opposition  to  the  freedom  of  the  universities  with- 
drawn, no  ont  questions  that  it  would  instantly  be  declared.  The 
same  thing  ruined  poor  old  Lord  Brougham,  who  has  ended  his  long 
career  by  becoming  president  of  some  miserable  ritualistic  order,  and 
consequentially  supporting  the  late  Southern  Confederacy  and  every- 
thing else  that  is  re-actionary.  It  has  leveled  better  men  than  these. 
Maurice  has  become  a  mere  casuist,  with  but  occasional  gleams  of 
clear  power ;  and  Kingsley  publishes  now  another  edition  of  his 
"  Yeast,"  with  all  "  the  dreams  of  his  youth  "  expurgated,  and  all  his 
indictments  of  social  wrong  turned  into  smiles  for  a  world  which  has 
smiled  upon  him  since  he  abandoned  his  trumpet  for  the  wheezy 
church  organ.  It  robs  Tennyson  of  his  great  humanity,  and  it  pre- 
vents such  men  as  Hughes  from  following  out  the  promise  of  their 
earlier  lives.  As  for  the  preaching  of  the  English  clergy,  it  is  in  the 
average  the  most  artistically  stupid  preaching  that  can  be  anywhere 
heard.  In  a  posthumous  fragment  of  Buckle  recently,  there  is  a  quo- 
tation from  an  immensely  popular  discourse  of  the  early  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  It  was  in  praise  of  mediocrity.  "  God,"  said  this  preacher, 
''  delighted  in  mediocrity  for  these  reasons :  viz.,  man  was  put  medio 
paradisi ;  a  rib  was  taken  out  of  the  midst  of  man.  The  Israelites 
we*nt  through  the  midst  of  Jordan  and  through  the  midst  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Samson  put  firebrands  in  the  middest  between  the  foxes'  tails. 
David's  men  had  their  garments  cut  off  by  their  middest,  Christ  was 
hanged  in  the  middest  between  two  thieves."  My  private  belief  is, 
that  this  discourse  has  been  read  by,  and  has  been  the  means  of  con- 
verting, the  great  majority  of  the  clergymen  whom  it  has  been  my 
misfortune  to  hear. 


MR.  REED'S  FAREWELL  SERMON. 

THE  village  of  Hudson,  Mich.,  lost,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  a  preacher  of  no  inferior  character.  He  and 
his  congregation  could  not  agree.  From  the  text,  "  Can  two 
walk  together  except  tley  be  agreed } "  he  preached  a  "  fare- 
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well."  The  following  is  that  part  not  directly  bearing  on  their 
local  troubles,  which  will  well  interest  the  reader.  Mr.  Reed 
is  an  independent  man. 

We  never  see  perfect  men,  women,  and  children,  except  m  dreams. 
We  never  read  of  them  except  in  novels,  which  are  written  dreams. 
They  are  all  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,  and  vanish  in  the  shin- 
ing of  the  everyday  sun. 

Even  the  chosen  people  are  wicked  enough  to  mourn.  Even  Moses, 
meek  and  patient,  is  weak  enough  to  be  angry. 

The  ideal  church  is  composed  of  sinless  beings,  fitly  joined  together 
in  heart  and  mind ;  loving  the  same  things,  and  believing  the  same 
things  ;  one  in  thought  and  deed,  with  Christ  and  one  another. 

The  ideal  minister  is  an  intellectual  saint,  in  whom  is  no  fault ; 
whose  ways  are  perfect  Wiser  than  any  serpent,  more  harmless 
than  any  dove.  The  ideal  minister  is  always  looking  for  such  a 
church.     The  ideal  church  is  always  looking  for  such  a  minister. 

On  either  side,  it  is  a  vain  looking.  The  treasure  on  earth  is  car- 
ried about  in  earthen  vessels,  and  in  an  awkward  human  fashion. 
Always  has  been;  will  for  some  time  be.  Until  ministers  and 
churches  are  bom,  and  not  made,  they  will  fail  to  be  perfect  They 
may  agree  to  walk  together ;  they  may  agree  not  to  find  fault  with 
route  or  step  ;  but,  without  some  compromise,  there  can  be  no  joint 
journey. 

A  minister  is  one,  a  church  is  many.  How  can  there  be  perfect 
harmony  where  differing  men  insist  each  on  his  own  way.  No  broad, 
high  wall  can  be  made  of  cobble-stones  that  refuse  to  Lie  still,  which 
will  not  meet  except  at  an  angle,  and  object  to  mortar. 

So  it  is  easy  to  see  why  ministers  are  without  churches,  why 
churches  are  without  ministers. 

They  may  be  good  by  themselves,  but  they  lack  relative  fitness,  and 
will  not  bend  to  one  another.  The  man  and  the  place  never  exactiy 
match.  We  need  not  look  for  nice  adaptations.  While  we  look  out 
of  human  eyes,  a  rough  likeness  to  the  ideal  will  have  to  do.  In  every 
earthly  reality,  there  is  a  disappointment  to  all  dreamers.  For  exam- 
ple, I  have  not  met  the  expectation  of  some  members  of  this  church. 
I  am  very  frank  to  say  that  some  members  of  this  church  have  not 
met  mine.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  the  disappointment  is  mutual ; 
and  there  is  nothing  strange  or  unnatural  in  the  fact  It  happens  so 
in  all  living.  There  is  no  occasion  for  any  surprise  or  even  wonder 
at  the  occurrence  of  so  common  an  event 

My  idea  of  a  minister  and  a  minister's  business  is  very  definite  and 
decided,  and  differs  widely  from  the  ideas  of  some  to  whom  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  preaching  the  past  year. 

ist  —  As  to  what  he  should  preach?  Of  course  the  truth,  any 
truth  and  all  truth.  As  to  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  truth,  I  am 
free  to  say  he  himself  must  be.  A  minister  must  be  more  than  a  par- 
rot, able  to  repeat  a  form  of  words.  He  is  to  think  his  own  thought, 
and  utter  it  in  his  own  way.  Otherwise  a  book  of  sermons  of  the  dead 
might  dispense  with  live  preaching.  And,  beside,  a  minister  ought  to 
be  more  than  an  echo  of  the  pews.     If  th#y  know  what  he  is  going 
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to  say,  why  say  it  ?  Unless  he  can  tell  them  something,  why  speak  ? 
He  is  a  messenger.     Why,  if  he  has  no  message  ? 

I  know  of  nothing  so  unworthy  as  to  canvass  a  congregation 
through  the  week  for  opinions  to  hand  back  on  Sunday.  By  doing  it, 
a  man  may  get  a  reputation  for  being  sound  and  orthodox ;  but  what 
becomes  of  him  ?  If  he  is  to  consult  his  hearers  about  what  he  is  to 
preach,  how  many  of  them,  and  which  ones  ?  And,  if  they  should  not 
happen  to  agree,  what  will  he  do  ?  A  minister  is  ordained  to  preach, 
and  not  the  congregation. 

The  idea  of  any  individual  setting  up  a  standard  of  orthodoxy,  and 
warping  every  other  individual  to  it,  may  be  realized  for  a  few  brief 
years  in  Rome,  but  never  for  a  minute  in  America. 

There  are  only  two  fair  ways  of  treating  a  sermon  or  any  speech. 
One  is  to  admit  the  truth  of  it,  the  other  is  to  refute  the  error  of  it 

The  third  and  unfair  way  is  the  way  of  the  inquisition,  —  deny  the 
argument  that  cannot  be  answered,  push  it  aside,  spit  on  it,  and  bum 
the  preacher.  We  have  done  away  with  the  burning,  but  retain  the 
balance  of  the  method. 

One  of  these  unreasoners  hears  something  lie  did  not  know ;  and,  if 
it  is  something  he  does  not  like,  he  finds  it  easier  to  call  it  heresy 
than  to  disprove  it.  It  is  easy  enough  to  misrepresent  a  sermon.  It 
takes  little  talent.  It  is  easy  to  pick  out  bits  of  sentences,  and  sew 
them  together,  and  make  a  ridiculous  patchwork,  and  exhibit  it  as  a 
specimen  of  the  original  piece  :  it  is  as  easy  as  l)dng. 

I  have  come  to  the  last  sermon.  I  have  preached  here  a  year.  I 
have  never  said  anything  that  I  did  not  think  was  the  truth.  I  have 
given  it  to  you  just  as  it  seemed  to  me.  I  am  not  presumptuous 
enough  to  suppose  that  there  has  been  no  mistake  made.  Any  min- 
ister who  is  human  has  a  right  to  make  mistakes.  He  is  to  care  that 
they  be  mistakes  and  not  sins. 

The  truth  is  not  so  tender  a  thing  that  it  will  not  bear  handling. 
It  needs  it  as  gold  in  the  mine  before  it  comes  to  light  That  is  the 
way  that  truth  comes  to  us :  a  little  gold  to  a  good  deal  of  sand.  The 
idea  that  we  must  be  putting  out  our  hands  to  steady  the  ark  of  the 
Lord  over  rough  places  is  a  profane  one.  The  truth  will  bear  any 
journey.  No  sincere  searcher  can  even  harm  it ;  no  sincere  sermon 
is  able  to  perveft  it 

The  minister  of  these  days  is  not  an  oracle:  he  is  a  sincere 
thinker,  telling  his  thoughts  to  others,  hoping  that  they  will  receive 
them  if  they  are  true ;  and  because  they  are  true,  and  not  because  he 
says  them  ;  hoping,  also,  that,  if  they  are  not  true,  they  will  be  refuted 
—  "  If  I  say  the  truth,  why  do  you  not  believe  me  ? " 

The  days  when  men  were  expected  to  swallow  an  untruth  because 
a  priest  said  it  are  happily  pa^f.  The  pulpit  has  come  down  to  a 
desk.  The  minister  is  a  man,  —  on  a  level  with  other  men,  —  and  de- 
pends on  reason  and  meditation  for  the  success  of  his  sermon,  and 
not  on  authority  of  the  church  and  brute  force. 

He  is  a  man,  and  not  a  monk,  —  and  as  such,  is  entitled  to  no  extra 
favors  and  no  extra  frowns,  —  and  has  a  right  to  do  and  say  anything 
that  anybody  has  a  right  to  do  or  say ;  among  other  things,  he  has 
a  right  to  attend  to  his  own  business  in  his  own  way.     The  injunc- 
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tion  of  Paul  to  Titus  was,  "  Let  no  man  despise  thee."^  In  order  to 
obey  that,  Titus  must  stand  on  his  own  footing,  and  not  lean  on  that 
of  his  parish  ;  work  out  his  own  ideas,  and  not  consume  his  valuable 
time  in  traveling  around  after  advice. 

The  times  have  changed  since  the  "  seventy "  were  sent  forth  to 
preach  the  everlasting  gospel.  Preaching  is  a  profession,  in  most 
respects,  like  any  other.  Whoever  can  do  the  work  well,  and  live  by 
it,  has  a  call  to  it  "  Ability  to  speak,  and  willingness  of  the  people 
to  hear,  constitutes  a  call"  Like  every  other  profession  or  trade,  the 
first  years  are  full  of  mistakes  in  doctrine  and  duty. 

Making  sermons  is  an  art,  making  good  ones  is  a  difficult  art, 
making  one  hundred  faultless  models  in  a  year  is  impossible.  No 
man  ever  did  it,  doubtless  no  man  ever  will. 

Daniel  Webster's  fame  rests  on  six  orations,  delivered  in  the  space 
of  thirty  years.  Five  years  to  one  oration.  The  lecturers  that  travel 
the  West  through  the  winter,  enlightening  the  villagers  with  wit  and 
wisdom,  have  each  had  a  summer  to  press  into  an  hour's  talk.  That 
one  lecture  is  the  one  blossom  of  a  summer's  labor.  The  hurried 
sermon  cannot  rival  the  deliberate  speech :  we  need  not  expect  it 

Pastoral  work, —  visiting — is  an  art,  I  might  say  gift,  so  difficult  is 
it  to  acquire.  Now,  of  these  branches  of  a  minister's  work,  many  men 
excel  in  neither.  The  country  is  overrun  with  them :  every  vacant 
church  is  beseiged  by  a  crowd  of  hungry  applicants,  boasting  more 
piety  than  intellect  A  few  men  excel  in  pulpit  wont,  a  few  in  pas- 
toral labor,  very  seldom  does  one  man  excel  in  both.  If  a  man  is 
always  visiting,  how  can  he  study  ?  If  he  cannot  study,  how  can  he 
preach  ?  By  study,  I  do  not  mean  that  he  shut  himself  up,  and  pore 
over  books,  and  construct  pretty  sentences.  I  mean  that  he  think. 
No  difference  how  or  where  he  does  his  thinking.  The  street  is  an 
excellent  place.  Every  one  has  a  right  to  his  own  peculiar  habit  of 
thought  If  he  can  make  a  sermon  and  go  a  fishing  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  example  of  Peter  to  prevent  him.  In  view  of 
the  impossibility  of  excelling  in  all  the  points  of  ministerial  labor,  he 
is  wise  who  attends  to  the  most  important,  and  neglects  the  least ;  and 
the  church  is  wise  which  allows  him  to  do  so.  A  man  with  a  keg  of 
old  sermons  of  all  shades,  from  modern  white  and  black  to  the  "  sere 
and  yellow  leaf,"  could  do  pastoral  work  from  Monday  morning  till 
Saturday  eve.  But  a  young  man  with  no  ancient  manuscripts,  and 
desiring  to  say  every  word  in  season^  must  either  study  or  steal. 


THE  MEN  AHEAD. 

"  TOURING  Lent,  all  the  women  went  to  church.     The  men  — 
1  J  their  husbands — laughed,  and  went  to  the  hotel  for  their 
dinners." — Extract  from  a  private  letter. 

Wise  men  ! 

In  a  recent  Sunday-school  examination  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  one 
little  girl,  fourteen  years  of  age,  received  a  prize  for  committing  to 
memory  the  whole  book  of  Proverbs  and  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
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three  verses  of  Psalms.  Another,  only  eleven  years  old,  had  com- 
mitted all  the  Proverbs ;  and  a  third,  thirteen  years  old,  twenty-one 
chapters  of  the  Proverbs.  None  of  the  boys  of  the  School  competed  for 
the  prizes,  — Boston  Transcript, 

Sensible  boys ! 

While  woman  in  this  country  is  in  advance  of  man  in  many 
things,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  former  is  more  slow  to  give 
up  those  church  ordinances  which  —  bom  of  the  old  ages,  and 
invented  to  move  the  feelings  —  are  outgrown  in  America,  and 
among  all  who  realize  the  worth  of  thought.  The  priest  in 
our  country  knows  well  that  woman  is  the  most  pliable  subject 
for  his  cant.  But  the  reason  is  plain,  and,  instead  of  reflecting 
on  woman,  is  another  argument  in  favor  of  a  change  in  her  so- 
cial and  intellectual  relations. 

Men  in  America  are  more  American  in  their  religion  than 
the  women,  because  they  have  a  broader  field  for  experiences, 
and  are  more  accessible  to  the  new  influences  of  the  age. 
Welcome,  therefore,  say  we,  to  all  efforts  for  giving  woman  le- 
gal and  social  liberty,  —  or,  rather,  for  persuading  her  to  accept 
the  liberty  which  is  hers.  The  Woman's  Rights  movement  is 
a  thoroughly  religious  one.  Until  woman  derives  strength 
from  brave  encounter  with  daily  life,  she  will  seek  it  in  the 
church.  It  was  said  of  one,  "  he  knew  not  what  to  do,  and  so 
he  swore."  The  women  know  not  what  to  do,  and  so  they  go 
to  church.  The  girls  know  not  what  to  do,  and  so  they  com- 
mit Proverbs. 


THE  following  passage,  relating  to  Impeachment,  is  taken 
from  a  discourse  upon  the  Divine  Paternity,  delivered 
May  17,  at  Fraternity  Hall. 

"  When  the  great  party  of  liberty,  having  negligently  transferred  a 
noxious  element  to  the  centre  where  its  life  gathers,  deliberately  re- 
jects the  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  lets  all  the  veins  of  the 
country  still  run  with  the  mischief,  our  faith  that  there  is  a  divine 
spirit  in  the  conscience  of  every  man,  that  proclaims  at  every  crisis 
the  plain  yea  and  nay,  is  sadly  shaken.  We  wonder  if  providence 
leaves  a  great  cause  to  the  mercy  of  littleness  at  the  very  moment 
when  some  providence,  large  as  the  cause,  would  seem  to  be  in  sea- 
son ;  if  he  takes  the  occasion  to  show  how  he  can  make  the  small- 
ness  of  man,  as  well  as  his  wrath,  praise  him.  Our  indignation  at  the 
accomplices  is  just  about  to  be  transferred  to  the  overruling  agent, 
when  we  remember  how  often,  since  the  period  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
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Bill,  pettifoggers  have  embarrassed  conscience,  and  stabbed  the  Re- 
public with  their  technicalities.  But  the  country  has  made  blood 
faster  than  a  thousand  piteous  wounds  could  lavish  it :  and  we  have 
lived  to  see  how  much  can  be  inflicted  upon  God  without  abating 
one  jot  of  his  exacting  presence.  And  we  shall  live  to  see  it  again : 
though  mischief  has  received  from  the  hands  of  republicanism  a  re- 
newal of  its  lease  to  infest  the  republic,  and  pretexts  seem  to  have 
won  a  golden  moment  from  every  white  and  black  man  at  the  South 
who  suffers  for  liberty.  Already  we  hear  the  tread  of  live  States  that 
return  with  precious  memories  of  loyalty  to  strengthen  our  hands, 
and  help  us  carry  sods  from  Marshfield  to  pile  oblivion  over  our  false 
friends.  God  is  always  in  the  drift  of  events,  even  when  no  single 
event  can  be  coaxed  by  analysis  to  yield  one  trace  of  his  presence. 
Just  as  the  most  widely  diffused  mineral  is  gold,  though  apparently 
the  scarcest  and  shyest,  liberty  is  so  rich  in  nothing  as  in  the  con- 
tinual protest  of  the  divine  conscience  :  treason  does  not  swarm  with 
so  many  opportunities.  How  reluctantly  does  everything  come  for- 
ward in  this  spring's  chilling  breath.  The  meadows  and  the  trees 
seem  to  be  possessed  with  a  deep  chagrin  which  they  are  hardly  able 
to  overcome.  Whitsunday  will  scarcely  whiten  with  the^  apple-blos- 
soms that  Theodore  Parker  loved.  God  means  to  say  to  us  that  he 
is  in  no  hurry,  but  will  at  all  events  have  his  usual  summer.  The 
sap  mounts  to  every  twig ;  and  the  old  evil  that  still  hangs  on  the 
verge  of  the  government,  suddenly  will  rot  off  and  drop  into  an  eager 
and  twice  disappointed  grave. 


A  LETTER. 

To  THE  Editors  of  The  Radical  — 

Will  you  let  me  correct  an  error  in  the  March  Radical  ?  Towards 
the  close  of  the  piece  by  About  (the  translation)  it  is  stated  that  the 
population  of  France  has  come  to  a  stand-still."  I  am  assured  beyond 
doubt,"  says  the  writer,  "  that  the  population  of  our  country  has  ceased 
to  increase  for  some  years  past." 

This  statement  was  made  in  1864,  the  time  when  the  work  of  About 
was  published.  The  French  census  is  taken  every  five  years.  It  was 
taken  in  1856,  in  186 1,  and  in  1866.  The  amount  of  the  population 
was  as  follows : 

1856 36,039,364 

1861 37,3821225 

1866 38,067,094 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  between  1856  and  186 1  was  1,342,- 
861.  Nearly  half  of  this  increase  was  due  to  the  annexation  of  Nice 
and  Savoy,  viz :  669,059 ;  the  remainder  was  due  to  the  natural  in- 
crease of  population,  viz  :  673,802.  The  increase  between  1861  and 
1866  was  684,869.  Thus  the  natural  increase  during  ten  years  was 
more  than  1,350,000.  c.  s.  f.  w. 
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Memoranda  of  Persons,  Places  and  Events,  &c  ;  By  A.  J.  Davis. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  Zschokke's  great  story  of  Hortensia,  &c., 
pp.  488.     Boston  :  William  White  &  Co.,  1868. 

It  appears  by  the  Publisher's  Introduction  that  the  contents  of  this  vol- 
ume are  extracted  from  the  author's  private  journal,  and  have  not  appeared 
before  in  any  of  his  numerous  works.  Many  of  these  extracts  seem  to  be 
merely  allusions  to  circumstances  that  receive  amplification  in  other  vol- 
umes. The  curiosity  is  excited,  but  the  reader  must  possess  the  "  Magic 
Staff"  and  the  "  Great  Harmonia  "  if  he  would  advance  towards  its  gratifi- 
cation. 

The  volume  may  be  welcome  to  Spiritualists  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  literature  that  enlarges  upon  these  obscure  topics.  But,  a  few  things 
excepted,  such  as  the  letters  of  Professors  Bush  and  Lewis,  and  a  queer 
story  or  two,  the  outsider  will  be  disappointed.  The  addition  of  Zschokke's 
story,  occupying  120  pages,  gives  a  book-making  aspect  to  the  whole. 
But  perhaps  a  great  many  Spiritualists  have  not  yet  read  that  curious  and 
powerful  story. 

When  we  find  on  page  308  a  section  thus  entitled,  "  Theodore  Parker 
defines  the  teachings  of  Spirituah'sm,"  we  expect  from  him  a  reputed  com- 
munication. Mr.  Davis  says  that  Mr.  Parker  arrives  from  the  land  of 
spirits  and  imparts  to  him  great  thoughts  on  the  question  of  Spirit  and  / 
Matter  :  but  without  giving  these  thoughts,  he  says  that  they  are  the  same  ^ 
as  reported  and  embodied  in  a  paragraph  which  follows.  Now  this  para- 
graph is  a  statement  of  the  Theism  which  Mr.  Parker  was  in  the  habit  of 
delivering  while  in  the  flesh.  It  inculcates  that  all  human  organs  of  the 
body  and  soul  receive  their  natural  nutriment,  and  that  the  presence  of 
God  secures  to  the  universal  mind  and  conscience  a  regular  supply  of 
truths.  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Parker's  most  familiar  pages.  We  were  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  this  doctrine  from  his  lips.  But  there  is  not  a  trace  in  it 
of  any  distinctive  element  of  the  so-called  Spiritualism,  for  it  is  common 
to  liberal  and  radical  thought.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  Free  Religion 
wherever  that  exists.  All  radical  thinkers,  including  Mr.  Parker,  agree  of 
course  with  a  so-called  Spiritualist  upon  every  point  where  he  is  spiritual. 
They  believe  in  common  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  the  divine  pres- 
ence and  inspiration,  in  the  divine  love  on  both  sides  of  the  grave  :  they 
believe  that  Society  should  be  reorganized  upon  the  golden  rule  of  love  to 
Man  and  to  God  :  they  are  Anti-Slavery,  they  are  temperate,  they  worship 
chastity,  they  long  for  pure  and  perfect  Marriage  ;  they  trust  the  future  of 
the  country  to  great  laws  of  co-operation  and  harmony.  Is  this  Spiritual- 
ism, with  a  capital  S  ?  No  ;  something  else  is  always  connected  with  that 
word  in  the  popular  mind.  A  radical  thinker  will  gratefully  acknowledge 
that  it  is  the  most  important  part  of  Spiritualism,  as  it  is  of  the  Bible,  and 
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of  all  holy  literature,  and  of  all  progressive  statements  of  human  nature. 
But  it  is  not  the  part  that  has  been  spelling  spiritualism  with  a  capital  S  : 
not  the  element  that  originated  and  still  helps  to  keep  alive  the  fiuth  of  so 
many  people  in  spiritual  truths.  People  include  the  *'*'  manifestations,"  the 
"  communications/'  the  "  phenomena,"  the  assumption  of  intercourse  with 
departed  spirits,  in  the  impression  that  the  word  Spiritualism  makes  upon 
them. 

Now  Mr.  Parker  had  all  the  spiritualism  of  the  Spiritualists,  but  he  did 
not  share  their  faith  in  their  distinguishing  element  They  have  no  right, 
then,  to  quote  his  words  and  label  them  Spiritualism :  the  words  themselves 
refute  the  application.  There  is  not  a  trace  in  them  of  the  distinguishing 
doctrine. 

The  Spiritualists  say  that  they  are  unwilling  to  call  themselves  Spiritists, 
or  to  employ  any  term  that  may  instantly  suggest  their  real  distinction,  be- 
cause they  are  all  the  time  just  as  spiritual  as  any  other  thinkers,  and  they 
do  not  see  why  they  have  not  as  much  right  as  any  to  the  word.  Very 
well :  but  in  the  meantime  they  should  not  use  it  in  connections  where  it 
becomes  ambiguous  :  least  of  all,  to  color  it  with  the  authority  of  a  great 
man's  name,  who,  while  living,  used  to  amuse  his  friends  over  the  *^  phe- 
nomena." If  it  could  be  shown  that  Mr.  Parker  had  changed  his  mind  in 
this  respect,  and  was  now  as  ready  to  '*  communicate  "  as  he  was  formerly 
sceptical  about  "  communication,"  still  it  is  disingenuous  to  use  his  old 
words  as  if  tliey  always  bore  the  novel  meaning.  j.  w. 

Theodore  Parker  in  Spirit  Life.  A  Narrative  of  Personal  Experience 
inspirationally  given  to  Fred.  L.  H.  Willis,  M.  D.  pp.  22.  Boston: 
Wm.  White  &  Co.     New  York  :  Banner  of  Light  Branch  Oflace.     1868. 

If  we  believed  the  substance  of  this  pamphlet  we  should  believe  that 
Mr.  Parker  had  changed  his  mind.  But  fre  do  not  believe  the  substance 
of  the  pamphlet :  and  the  pamphlet  itself  furnishes  no  proof  or  reason  why 
we  should  believe  it.  Quite  the  contrary.  When  Mr.  Willis  says  he  most 
earnestly  and  devoutly  believes  that  this  narrative  came  directly  from  Mr. 
Parker's  inspiring  spirit,  we  believe  he  is  sincere.  When  he  adds  that  he 
saw  Mr.  Parker  distinctly  at  the  time  the  manuscript  was  being  written,  as 
did  also  the  wife  of  Mr.  Willis,  we  believe  that  they  both  believed  they  saw 
him.  We  indulge  in  no  imputations  of  duplicity.  William  Blake,  the  mys- 
tical artist  and  poet,  believed  that  he  saw  angels  sitting  in  the  trees  near 
his  window :  and  he  was  a  man  who  could  see  an  angel  as  often  as  his  pic- 
torial imagination  lent  objectiveness  to  his  thought  We  believe  that  Mr. 
Blake  believed  he  saw  the  angels.  But  we  do  not  believe  he  did.  And 
this,  so  far  from  being  an  imputation  upon  his  sincerity,  is  a  tribute  to  the 
possibility  that  a  man  can  believe  he  sees  the  thing  he  is  only  imagining. 
The  world  is  full  of  such  cases  of  mistake  that  arise  from  the  power^  ob- 
jectiveness that  belongs  to  certain  temperaments.  They  are  not  always  the 
products  of  disease,  of  typhus-fever,  of  ocular  derangement,  of  abnormal 
action.    St  Paul  believed,  if  we  rely  upon  the  record,  that  he  saw  Jesus ; 
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in  short,  the  spiritual  literature  of  mankind  is  full  of  these  delusions  of  ex- 
alted temperaments.  So  is  the  profane  literature.  We  believe  in  the  sin- 
cerity, but  we  utterly  disbelieve  in  the  facts  that  the  sincerity  reports. 

By  this  time  we  know  enough  about  the  illusions  that  arise  from  clair- 
voyant conditions  of  the  brain,  from  its  automatic  action,  from  its  subjec- 
tion to  moods  or  elements  that  are  as  yet  unclassified  by  science,  to  de- 
mand some  proof  beyond  a  man's  assertion  that  he  does  or  says  a  thing  by 
the  direct  agency  of  spirits. 

Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Willis  read  this  manuscript  in  the  Melodeon  at 
Mr.  Parker's  "  most  urgent  and  persistent  request "  ?  There  is  nothing  in 
the  manuscript  to  justify  the  urgency  of  such  a  man.  The  "  Summer 
land,"  as  Spiritualists  call  it,  must  have  a  very  debilitating  climate,  if  this 
is  one  of  the  results  of  it  upon  that  most  masculine  intelligence.  There 
is  one  thing  that  we  do  believe,  that  the  process  of  dying  and  passing  into 
another  sphere,  does  not  destroy  a  man's  virility.  We  have  sometimes  re- 
flected whether  the  persons  who  were  made  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven's  sake  were  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  mediumistic  communications. 
They  are  always  in  a  state  of  happy  fatuity :  they  hope  their  friends  will 
be  equally  fatuous  and  happy :  they  have  nothing  to  say,  excepting  that 
they  are  happy,  that,  instead  of  living  in  hell,  they  have  a  cottage  with 
vine-wreathed  trellis,  and  bay-windows  that  command  a  lovely  prospect, 
"  moonlight,  music,  love,  and  flowers."  Their  easy  circumstances  have 
been  sadly  wasted,  for,  instead  of  advancing  in  the  knowledge  of  the  won- 
derful things  of  God,  they  have  deteriorated  into  a  sentimentality  of  which 
on  earth  they  would  have  been  heartily  ashamed. 

This  pamphlet  contains  an  amplification  of  these  weak  surmises  about 
the  future  life.  We  look  through  it  in  vain  for  a  hint  that  adds  to  the  sub- 
stance of  our  moral  and  spiritual  state.  There  are  allusions  to  love,  joy, 
tenderness,  recognition  of  friends,  repose  and  satisfaction,  the  delight  of 
seeing  again  ^^  the  old,  familiar  faces  "  :  nothing  that  we  do  not  expect  and 
surmise  beforehand.  But  it  is  so  mixed  up  with  cottage  architecture,  land- 
scape gardening,  busts,  books,  arbors  with  rustic  seats,  shrubs  and  muslin 
curtains,  birds  singing  and  music  playing,  that  we  only  feel  as  if  we  had 
escaped  from  work  and  were  squandering  a  day  in  the  rural  districts.  It 
is  not  a  Mormon's  nor  a  Mahommedan's  paradise,  but  its  sensuousness  is 
none  the  less  a  mere  extension  of  this  world's  lazy  and  picturesque  vaca- 
tions. 

Mr.  Willis  suggests  that  cavillers  may  say  that  his  production  is  not 
marked  with  the  intellectual  vigor  that  characterized  the  mind  of  Mr.  Par- 
ker when  it  was  embodied  in  the  flesh  :  and  he  goes  on  to  apologize  for  this 
alarming  discrepancy  by  falling  back  upon  that  much  abused  book,  the 
Bible.  He  says  that  the  law  of  inspiration  has  ever  been  the  same ;  it 
must  adapt  itself  to  the  mind  through  which  it  flows.  Jeremiah  lamented, 
David  sang  Psalms,  and  Solomon  ran  to  Proverbs. 

What  a  confusion  is  here  !  All  men  have  expressed  their  own  gift  and 
disposition,  of  course.  The  gift  was  organized  for  its  purpose  by  the  divine 
mind.    The  perpetual  inflowing  of  the  divine  mind  was  a  part  of  the  organ- 
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izing.  Jeremiah  must  be  himself :  so  must  David.  What  radical  thinker 
ever  supposes  that  Jeremiah  must  give  us  the  actual  Almighty  in  the  act  of 
lamenting :  who  imagines  that  David  shows  us  the  Lord  himself  singing 
his  own  infinite  Psalm.  We  might  as  well  say  that  Friar  Bacon  taught 
human  beings  to  blow  each  other  up  with  the  identical  gunpowder  that 
God  was  in  the  habit  of  using  when  he  blasted  sinners,  that  Faust  cast  the 
type  supplied  from  the  font  that  set  up  the  Book  of  Life  —  that  the  parable 
of  Dives  and  Lazarus  was  a  photograph  of  futurity.  Was  it  God's  misfor- 
tune that  he  had  to  adapt  himself  to  Jeremiah  and  David  ?  Would  he  have 
done  better  if  he  could,  but  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  Solomon,  Socrates, 
Plato  and  Shakspeare  ?  Then  Parker  would  have  done  better  if  he  could, 
but  had  to  put  up  with  the  calibre  of  his  medium,  and  bis  misfortune  was, 
like  the  Almighty's,  that  there  was  nobody  on  hand  more  nicely  ^  condi- 
tioned "  towards  him  !  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  loose  thinking  that  pre- 
vails in  so  many  writings  of  the  Spiritualists. 

Mr.  Willis's  pamphlet  simply  expresses  himself.  We  will  not  venture 
to  affirm  that  the  divine  mind  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  composition,  but 
we  are  quite  certain,  from  what  we  know  of  Mr.  Parker,  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  more  robust  and  profitable  business.  And  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  offer  any  explanation  of  Mr.  Willis's  abnormal  gift  It  may  be  true,  as 
he  says,  that  he  can  write  in  the  dark,  like  any  other  somnambulist,  or  with 
his  eyes  blindfolded  :  that  he  can  hold  a  book  in  his  left  hand  and  read  to 
his  friends,  while  his  right  hand  goes  on  writing  such  communications  as 
the  one  in  this  pamphlet  What  of  it  ?  It  is  quite  curious  and  not  com- 
mon :  but  we  do  not  see  an3rthing  in  this  present  writing  of  his  to  make  the 
gift  desirable.  Least  of  all  do  we  recognize  the  necessity  of  invoking  any 
spirits  to  account  for  it,  any  more  than  for  a  somnambulist's  walking  on  the 
ridge-pole,  or  Zschokke's  scanning  the  lives  and  characters  of  his  associates. 

Theodore  Parker  befriended  Mr.  Willis  because  he  thought  that  the  lat- 
ter had  been  persecuted.  That  is  reason  enough  why  Mr.  Willis  should 
love  and  venerate  his  memory.  Ought  not  his  veneration  to  restrain  him 
from  attributing  any  more  such  compositions  to  that  clear  and  vigorous  in- 
telligence ?  J.  w. 

Sexology  as  the  Philosophy  of  Life  :   implying  Social  Organization 
and  Government     By  Mrs.  E.  O.  G.  Willard.    Chicago,  111 :  1867.    pp. 

483.     ' 

This  book  is  a  contribution  from  a  pure  and  earnest  mind  to  the  awaken- 
ing desire  for  a  more  just  and  healthy  Society.  It  puts  great  emphasis 
upon  the  doctrine  that  chaste  physical  conditions  and  more  continent  rela- 
tions between  the  sexes  will  bring  a  nobler  life  to  the  Republic,  and  en- 
hance its  best  ideas.  It  vindicates  in  a  rational  way  the  right  of  woman  to 
exercise  every  gift  she  has,  to  engage  in  every  employment  that  in  any  case 
she  may  find  suitable  for  securing  independence,  a  livelihood,  an  equality 
with  men.  We  rejoice  in  these  sensible  and  practical  discussions  of  the 
truly  religious  questions  that  are  waiting  in  this  country  to  be  solved. 
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The  first  part  of  this  volume  gives  the  author's  views  upon  the  origin  of 
the  planetary  motions,  the  constitution  of  the  earth,  the  laws  of  sex,  the 
laws  of  hereditary  transmission,  and  various  other  points  of  import,  con- 
cerning her  solution  of  which  the  reader  will  have  various  opinions.  Her 
cosmogony  appears  to  us  a  little  wild,  occasionally  :  but  she  has  got  hold 
of  a  great  truth  when  she  atteiApts  to  derive  the  ratios  of  the  planetary 
movements,  the  forms  of  the  different  earths,  attraction  and  repulsion  of 
atoms,  and  certain  phenomena  of  the  earth's  crust,  from  a  primeval  motion 
of  a  substance  diffused  through  space  with  relative  vacuities.  But  it  is  not 
of  much  consequence  to  call  Rotation  feminine  and  Centrifugation  mascu- 
line.  The  writer's  hobby  is  to  impress  the  law  of  sex  upon  the  whole  Cos- 
mos. The  really  practical  and  interesting  part  of  the  book  begins  where 
the  law  of  sex  is  shown  to  be  the  basis  of  human  life,  and  to  determine  the 
salvation  of  mankind. 

All  the  chapters  of  the  volume  that  relate  to  this  high  topic  we  commend. 
We  admire  the  plainness  of  speech  :  we  do  not  find  any  of  the  details  su- 
perfluous. They  are  all  essential  to  a  comprehension  of  the  subject  They 
show  how  men  and  women  can  bless  or  ruin  themselves  and  each  other, 
by  showing  what  are  the  mysteries  of  the  physical  organization  upon  which 
sound  and  noble  minds  depend. 

If  a  mother  would  know  when  her  power  over  the  character  and  comfort 
of  her  child  begins,  let  her  read  the  chapters  upon  **  Laws  of  Transmission, 
Paternal  and  Maternal."  How  absurdly  ignorant  the  common  North 
American  female  is  upon  these  points :  how  ridiculously  she  behaves  — 
how  squeamish  she  is  in  feeling,  how  profligate  and  demoralizing  in  prac- 
tice !  How  the  men  and  women  run  on,  poisoning  each  other's  blood,  ex- 
hausting each  other's  nervous  centres,  bringing  odd,  debilitated,  superflu- 
ous children  into  the  world.  And  how  absurd  is  the  reluctance  of  all  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  to  grapple  with  these  evils,  with  clean  but  un- 
gloved hands.  The  courage  and  chastity  of  this  volume  command  our 
reverence.  We  hasten  to  express  our  obligations  to  it,  and  to  say  plainly 
to  men  and  women  that  on  the  whole  they  have  not  yet  the  first  idea  of  the 
way  of  living  together  and  of  undertaking  the  most  perilous  and  sacred  ac- 
tions. We  say  to  them,  get  and  read  this  book :  don't  fret  over  its  cos- 
mogony, but  read  the  chapters  that  tell  you  when  your  unconscious  crimes 
are  perpetrated,  and  what  evils  you  attribute  to  divine  providence  when 
you  force  them  upon  providence  yourselves.  Read  the  facts  of  your  own 
most  private  organization,  and  cease  your  airs  of  chaste  superiority.  Your 
ignorance  is  neither  chaste  nor  superior.  It  is  killing  ofl*  yourselves  and 
your  children  and  the  health  of  the  Republic.  It  is  making  the  estate  of 
marriage  a  cess-pool  of  disgust,  misery,  alienation  and  disease.  Let  th^ 
young  man  read  the  chapters  upon  the  "powers,  responsibilities  and 
abuses  in  the  generative  function,"  and  learn  his  first  and  most  chivalrous 
duty  towards  woman.  Stop  romancing,  cease  to  bespatter  her  with  selfish 
sentiment.  Crown  her  life  with  the  virtue  of  your  abstinence,  of  your  per- 
fect knowledge  of  her  nature,  with  the  redeeming  quality  of  your  self-con- 
trol. J.  w. 
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A  Treatise  oh  the  Cause  of  Exhausted  VtTALiTr ;  or  AbdsI 
OF  THE  Sexual  Function,  By  E.  P.  Miller,  M.  D.  New  Yorj^ 
1867.    pp.  IV.  131. 

This  book  has  not  so  wide  a  range  as  the  one  we  have  just  noticed,  ^} 
its  object  is  essentially  the  same.     It  teaches  that  disobedience 
the  chastising  Providence  which  we  call  divine  while  wc   deprecate  f 
wrath.     It  shows  how  a  youDg  man  and  woman  may  create  :i  hell  by  t 
pering  with  the  sexual  function.    How  glad  we  are  that  the  book  i< 
spoken.     It  is  positively  exhilaratitig  to  hear  some  vices  called  by  nai 
and  to  read  the  good  sound  lesson  that  Dr.  Miller  adminislerji  to 
ish  and  immaculate  American  mother. 

The  book  treats  of  self-abuse  and  its  deplorable  consequences, 
disposing  and  exciting  causes,  of  promiscuous  intercourse,  anil  1 
cesses  that  take  place  in  the  estate  of  marriage.     If  anylMdy  expects,  S 
this  mention  of  subjects,  to  find  some  sort  of  prurient  entertainm 
pages  of  this  book,  let  him  buy  it    By  all  means  let  him  [;et  a  copy, : 
keep  it  well  hidden  ;  and 'keep  the  flaming  blushes  of  bis  own  rernorse  a 
self-conviction  well  hidden,  too,  if  he  can.    He  is  the  very  rnan  to  read  ti 
book ;  he  represents  the  men  who  secretly  infect  American  so 
their  incontinence,  who  fill  both  hospitals  and  marriage  wilh  insanity,  ^ 
use  women  up  to  get  relief  for  artificial  desires.    No  Bible  is 
without  a  copy  of  some  such  book  as  this  to  send  borne  tc  moder 
the  terrible  invectives  of  Jesus  against  fornications  of  thought  and  d 
We  welcome  every  palpable,  flat-footed  word,  and  commend  it  to  all  e 
who  already  suspect  what  ails  them,  and  to  all  superfine  women  who 
that  some  subjects  never  should  be  mendoned.    Want  of  mention  I 
open  all  the  hells. 

The  parents  of  the  present  generation  have  in  charge  the  saK-ation  of  tbc  " 
next  They  have  its  Heaven  in  charge,  whatever  maybe  their  theologjh 
They  hold  the  keys  of  regeneration  and  sanctification  in  tlicir  own  hand&i 
They  are  called  to  the  reconstruction  of  marriage,  and  to  the  abolition  of  ■ 
Prostitution.  For  both  of  these  results  depend  upon  the  abstinence  : 
chastity,  from  the  hour  of  birth,  of  the  male  children  that  are  now  comtqff  ' 
into  the  world.  The  jealous  watch  and  judicious  interference  of  parents 
will  secure  this.  We  have  had  enough  of  theoretical  modesty.  Let  us  try 
for  America  some  of  the  practical  kind.  j.  w. 

Symbols  of  Chhistendom.     By  J.  Bradford  Thomson,  M.  a.     Lon- 
don :   Longman,  Green  &  Co.     1867. 

This  is,  in  all  respects,  an  admirable  book.  We  cannot  describe  it  better 
than  in  the  language  of  Landor  :  "  A  poetical  thought,  to  bt  beautiful,  must 
be  succinct."  The  various  symbols  employed  in  Christian  an  and  worship 
are  set  forth  in  beautiful  array,  and  with  a  rare  economy  of  words.  Jt  is 
designed  as  an  introductory  text-book  to  the  study  of  religiou.i  art,  or  sym- 
bolism, and  is  sutBciently  elementary  for  beginners,  while  il  raises  the  curi- 
osity of  scholars  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the  subject .  Altogether,  it  is 
tlie  best  book  of  its  kind  within  the  compass  of  the  English  language,  or, 
so  far  as  we  know,  of  any  other.  j.  5. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


-«♦#-' 


Tlicrc  will  be  commenced  in  The  Herald  of  Uealth  for 
June,  1868,  a  scries  of  valiial)le  articles,  entitled.  The  Care, 
Education,  and  Rearing  of  Children,  written  by  Mi*s.  Horace 
Mann,  Miss  Elizalicth  P.  Peabody,  Mrs.  Dio  Lewis,  Mrs.  Isabella 
B.  Hooker,  Frances  Dana  Gage,  Grace  Greenwood,  Elizabeth 
Oakes  Smith,  Sarali  Jane  Hale,  Mrt--.  C.  M.  Severance,  etc.,  and 
they  will  be  continued  through  the  volume.  The  first  paper  will 
be  by  Mi*s.  Horace  Mann,  on  Tlie  Care  of  Yotmg  Childrcfu  The 
second  paper  will  be  by  Grace  Greenwood,  entitled.  The  Physi- . 
cal  Education  of  Girls,  Miss  Peabody,  who  has  devoted  so 
much  jf  her  life  to  the  education  of  very  young  children,  has 
prepared  a  paper  on  the  Kindergarten  Schools  of  Germany. 
Otlier  pajx)rs  will  follow  in  succession,  and  the  series  will  be 
exceedingly  valuable  to  all  wlio  are  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  race.  To  secure  the  full  series,  subscriptions  should 
be  sent  at  once.     Price  -^2  a  year  ;  sample  numbers,  20  cents. 
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NOTICES    OF    THE   PRESS. 

During  tht»  pavt  your  we  have  h^cii  nnd  pre-jIcM*  cautiouii  in  putting  forth  tlicir  view«  no 
wrved  vftrious  rrilifisms  of*  77/t  RwUcaU  which '  topifs. 

have  been  in  the  main  ver>-  >?«>na  tenipercd,  and  -y^^^  following  ia  from  the    Mt^ndriUt  JUfM- 

jM>ni€  t»r  thtnn,  tlumjrh  **  entirely  ilis!*entinj;"  from  ^.^^^  . 

its  viPW8,  have  yet  .^eeniecl  to  betray  a  seeret  sat-  .l  r^^^,^    j^    ^„^  ^renuine,  oanifnit  f«oil  ftr 

i«.factinn  Uiat  !«ueh  a  pmoairal  wu«*  boinj:  pub-  ihoujrht  in  a  nnyle  nuiiiU-r  of  TAe  iitedTm/thtt 

li^hcd.    A  f^waX  nuniln>r  kA'  th**  **  count rv  "  pa))ers  in  a  tlo/.en  nia^'a/.ine.s,  a  score  of  iiermofiii,  nd  Ml 

have  spoken  k.hkI  and   lair  wcnl.^  in  its  l)chalt".  «""<'»l  ;>t'«\**«vH.     Kr»jm  no  t >Uier  plai-e  thtti in*- 
_,-.,,...  .  p«:ndent,   tlunknigf   ultra    llo.«ton  could  Mck  • 

The  follownif;  is  a  spivniien :  :  .»,.riudieal  emanate ;  and  it  t9  jiafe  !•>  mv  tfaH  it  ii 

"  The  Radlvnl"  f.ir  Au^'ust  i-n  nreived.  It  i**  ^''•^'  Kn^land  |>atn>nai;e  which  KU(iporti  h.  f^ 
a  monthlv  ma-azine  devond  to  r^•li^ion.  Thi^  H'vhvnf  is  "  a  monthly  iiia>rAxine  devoted  to  Ifh- 
number  cloMMts  M-eond  volume,  and  it- surcesj*  i<^""»-"  *"*"  |>un»«»*'»?  and  ohjecl  i>f  th*  woit  lit 
is  considered  nrtain.  The  l.'adiriil  i^  an  advo-  •'«»<  iwrlially  e.xprwwwl  by  that  title.  ItlolrfMt 
cate  (II  that  kind  u\'  ^alvatic.n  whii  h  i-  "  w..rked  «»'  b»  enloree  the  lenMiiin  of  iutelWCnal  ftwM 
out'*  ;  and  as  Adam  waw  nut  forth  tn.m  the  »»»d  J'ell-deiiemitBce.  It  i*.  b<mnd  tonMi  doctriM. 
Kanlen  to  ^et  hi».  bread  bv  the  sweat  of  hi«  br.»\v,  fotten-d  by  no  creed.  It.s  mott.»  \»  tlio  troth  wA 
andastlie  >aine  fate  foflows  bin  de^vn.lant.s,  it  blnTiy— the  iilMrty  of  the  >oul  that  it  may  UN 
coiwiders  that  there  is  no  other  wav  lor  man  to  what  is  the  truOk  It  jrrapplcs  with  con««rvilWt 
t»e  saved  tlian  bv  *'  the  breml of  liti-  "thus earneil.  ♦'''ror.  and  is  coumjjt'ous  enoujrh  to  rtrik** hflifj 
The  HndiaU  de.M-rves  a  libt-ral  .support.  —  »U-  '»'"Ws  at  many  nlt»^»^-wo^l  su|)eT>titioiit  whiA 
iter  Timtt.  1>'^^'*'   l^'^und  humanity  in  their  ookl  emtmofiV 

'tfiis  and   hundri'ds  oV  years.     It  ianotmi 
lireaker  fnun  want«mn(*>s\  —  it  iteekA  onlvio 

It  appears  as  the  result  ot  our  little  experience '»'^"^/'^**  ^''*^  }">[  ^^If  "^7  ^:f;«"  «*»«  •^f**^' 
,,    ^    **       ,  ...       „   ,  '  and  the  new  is  truth  •*•  It  will  thus  lie  MinlMl 

that  »' country   editors"   iiave  lor  wmie  reason,. /)i^ /^,„/,Vff/ haa  a  lar^^e  field  tor  ai«cu*»kili;«i 

more  freedom  than  editors  in  the  city.     They  are .  it  improves  it  well.     The   Liberal  t*hritititir*^ 

iSmered  acccrdinf^  to  Act  of  Con^rreRS.  in  the  year  1967,  by  8.  IL  MoBfiK,  in  ihe  Clerk's  offiee  of  the  BM* 

trici  Court  of  the  Diairict  of  .MaMochuteiis. 
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Wo  arc  liap]\v  to  report  a  vory  fneoiirajriiiil  )0!?p?.n>e  to  our  call  for  new  subscribt 
We  tak».' the  libfrry  of  jn-iiitinii  '.lie  f(»l]owini»  l«'tlo:>,  .miong  others,  vrbicb  have  be 

re<'«.'ivt'il  • 

.  MiN'N..  Ski»t.  i.  !?«»*• 

1)1  AU  Siu:  Afi or  red' 11 11:;  your  ifi\ir;itii.iij  (o  jicl  i-ow  MiljNinbers  for  Tht  Uifhcd 
c-oiK.'Ui'lod  tu  try  Avhnt  cjuM  1m.'  dor.i'  \\\  tl  :•  \i  iti-iy.  -^  *  --  j  ^^^  very  cordi 
a>sisliun.'0  from  tho  r!iiv«*r^;tli<t  :nini>t<'r<  li.'i-'  -who  nr*^  \yH'y  libo'/al.  tirou'^b  theyclil 
to  nnny  \iL'ws  wliii.h  I  !.uM  'o  !•«»  «1i.m  jiii'.lly  !:r:»*!.unl — /.i^/  /.*,'.»?i/  It fs  opposifion ^ 
,ni:i-i  tfnii,  1 1  .i.>i-',tJ.  It  ijivt's  WW  n  i::«»:ji1  il.'.d  of  ]»lon-nr**  to  look  nt  the  list  iin'.!  thii 
M.)  iiiii''li  i;o5il  :-oo«l  i'  tfi  In-  •.»'.\ii  ir.  new  - /i!  with  ;i  fa'''  jv.*o.'«pcot  of  in<-roase.  We  h*^ 
inii.-!i  rcn-"oiJ  t»  !■».■  ■■:!'c:um::«(1.     I  'Jv  l.i  ;.•  *\w  iinnv  •?  ..f  ♦•.vontv-thit*-  •iubscrilH-r?.   * 


llLi»t»x,  MAii>.,  Skpt.  It»,  1S»^7. 

S    W.  Mui:-;.— j)r  \j:   S;::  :    I*   1-  w  :.\:     .:i".    i.'onivli-cniy  tl.at.  I  eontemplate  tl 

f  I  ••  •■*':.;.  ::i.-.  f?  '.!i  r.»r!::i'.-,-  .•  ■•;  .    it,  'l.i-  jl;..*  :.-.  -nco    ''fn.  liit'llcal  die -ensuing  ,«• 

S*f  'lurff  j»as--  of  Ce*ff^ 

\'.f-   ■  •: ......   '.::.•  •  ^  A'l  ••;  '.'.•m.t  •:.-   ;  .  "ii-  y  :,r  i-:;.  •  •.    s.  II.  >1.h:>k,   .!■  tljo  C:  .Tk'ii  office  of  f«  D 

•\'y  Co  ■.:     •:'  :.i-.  Dis!  ...■!  1  f  M:i*v..j-.e^-.' «. 
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THE  RADICAL: 

A 

JHQonf  l^lg  JnCagapp,  Brtiohh  l^o  jipligion. 

EDITKU    r»Y    S.    II.    MORSK. 

''  1^  1 1 V,  KADI  C.\  I.  furiiislu-s  a  mciiium  for  tlie  freest  expression  of  thought 
1  on  the  (jucNiinr.s  ili.it  interot  carnc**!  minds  in  every  c<»nimunity.  Nut 
liAvin:'  to  (HMisult  dcnoniination.il  or  {>.iriv  interests,  it  can  consistenilv  en- 
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^^C^T)^^^:*  AND    ALL 

iHn^^^S^jNervons  Diseases. 


CURE 


^^^^' 


ITB    KFFECTS  ARE 

MAGICAL 

It  is  an  UnJ'ailiu^  Remedy  in  all  cases  of  Neuralgia  Facialis,  often  effecting  a  per- 
feci  t  lire  in  less  than  24  hours  from  the  use  of  no  more  than  tzi^Ly  or  three  Piiis. 

No  other  form  of  Neuralgia  or  Nervous  Disease  has  failed  to  yield  to  this  Womi^- 

fill  Remedial  Agent.     Kvcn  in  the  severest  cases  of  Chronic  Neuralgia  and  general 

nervous  derangements  —  ijf  many  years  standing  —  affecting  the  entire  sx-^iitera,  its 

use»  f'^r  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  at  the  utmost,  always  affords  the  most  astonishing 

relief,  ami  very  rarely  fails  to  produce  a  complete  and  permanent  cure. 

It  contains  no  drugs  or  other  material^  in  the  slightest  degree  injurious,  even  to 
the  most  delicate  sj'stcm,  and  can  always  be  used  yi\^  perfect  safety. 

It  has  long  been  inconstant  use  by  many  of  our  most  Eminent  f/tysieians,  ffl^ 
give  it  their  unanimous  and  unqualified  approval. 

The  f«»llu\viiig  arc  specimens  of  the  many  thrmsand  testimonials  we  arc  constantly 
receivini*  in  re^^anl  to  its  Jl'intt/erf/i/  Kffieaey : 

Du.  T.  La UKix  Turn KR,  Boston,  Mom*.       duriii;:  the  war  in  the   Hospital  DcpaTtmeot 

l)i.AU   Sii::    I   have   proMTih.-a   the  PilU    iimUr the  United  States  Government, !«peak» 
iiP'iiareil  liv  vou,  and  de^ii:m»«l  as  a  sneeiiio      j- :.. 
t«ir   Mil'  ctn'i'  lit    Nciiral:;;i:i    racialM,  or    1  ic  > 


I 

I' 


f.iilr.l  t,.  r.-li.ve  the  patient   innnediatelv  —  '  »"?^!  reliahU;  suid  v.-ihiaLl.?  mmdy  fnr  Xt-u- 
/Vv././.  «////  ii»  htj  mnfw  :  t\iu\  atlor  Mu-  u>v  v(\  r^Igia  and  nervous  diM»a«e  in  the  world." 

till'  imiihImt  o»u(.iin«'d    in   tn»in   ono  to  four-  

U.\r^.,{Ihf'ii,ihftorfWot'^tin   innhnhj.mxuh,      •*  II.ivii.c  u««M  Dp.   Ti'rnf.r's  T/r  Aw/b*. 

lo  till'  «hli-ht  and  a.*t.UMslinK'ntot  the  sutler-    f„.;.^  „r   i:„;r,r.<:il  \iurnh;iu  piU,  \^ntvtin\\v 

••i.»,  .-IS  iiivaiinhiy  oxpress«.Ml.  „,„i  ;„  nuniorous  instaneVs  ree>mnienrlcd  It  | 

V.ry  tnilv  voiir*,  to  putient  MiilVrin;;  ,vith  NeumlRia.     I  havn  : 

().  ().  .lOIiNSijN,  M.  U.        fmiiiil  it,  irifhout  i-.rcf/»//i>n.  to  neeomplifh  aU  " 

IrtAMixtiiiAM,  .Tu]y  ]S,  1*»»J4.  the  ]»ropriot«.rs«  have  elnimcrl.  I 

;  J.  li.  mLUNitUAM.  IVnti-t, 

Mr.  .1.  M.  II.  Sn)i:Y.  t.»r  many  years  an  |  13   Winu-r  Stn-et,  ISiirfi*.  | 

AlM-fliiTiiry  in  T.o'-tnii,  and  fur  throe  yeans  .      Fob.  18,  lb«'»7 

L  'J' '  ^'"t  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  and  postage. 

( Mu-  r.icka>;e,       ......         f  i.oo. 

Six  •'  500. 

iwclve    •■  9-00- 

■■\*  It  is  soul  by  all  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  Drugs  .ind  Medicines,  throiigli- 
out  the  United  States,  and  by 

TVRNBlt    &    CO.,   Sole  iProiyrietofs, 

I^M  'Erenannt  Mtreet,  Boston,  SKoMh 
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BOSTON : 

ADAMS     AND     COMPANY, 

25    BROMFIELD    STRKET. 


A  SAFE,  CERTAIN  AND  SPEEDY  CURE 

NEURALGIA 

AND   ALL 

Nervous  Diseases. 

ITS    IvFFECTS   AUE 

MAGICAL. 

It  is  an  I'ttJiiHitii*  Kimdh  in  all  cases  of  Neuralgia  I'acialis,  often  cfTeciir.i;  .1  iht- 
fect  cure  in  less  than  24  hours  fri)m  the  use  <»f  no  more  than  ^v  or  thr.e  Piil. 

No  other  f<»rm  of  Neuralgia  i>r  Ncr\ous  I)isease  has  failed  to  yield  to  this  Jfrf:-.:'. ;  - 
/•//  Remedial  Agent.  Kven  in  the  severest  cases  of  Chronic  Neuralgia  and  lh.:i»  xa'. 
nervous  derangements  —  uf  many  years  standing  —  affecting  the  entire  ^ystetn.  its 
use,  f«.»r  a  few  days  <ir  a  few  weeks  at  tlie  utmost,  always  affords  the  must  ast.iiii.-l-.ir:^ 
relief,  and  vrry  rarely  fails  to  i>roduce  a  complete  and  permanent  cure. 

It  contains  no  drugs  »jr  other  materials  in  the  slightest  degree  iniuriuu«-.  «.\'.  n  t" 
the  m«»st  delicate  system,  and  can  <//:*'«.'j'.»  he  used  \\ith  Ar/t^/  .ui/i/v. 

It  has  long  been  inconstant  use  by  many  «»f  our  most  limnutit  P/.y^t  /:.»»/.,  win 
give  it  their  u:i.;i;im(uis  and  un(|ualilicd  appr'j\al. 

Tlie  fn:I«.»\\i:i'4  'H'c  si.« .  inuns  of  the  mniiV  thou>and  tt^timoi.ials  we  are  •..•n-t.u.t'.v 
receiving  i:;  rej^as-.I  t«»  ils  U\-tt.i:rfut  Juii^tiyv  : 

iMi.  T.  Laukin  TruM.n,  IIi.-.-»toii.  Muss.        ilKrii:^'  ih.' war  in  tho    Ho>pJijil   I  ».|.;;i!|.-..  :- 

l)i:\i:  Mu:  1  liav.-  i-r.  ^.t:»  ..l  tho  I'ilb  i.:i.l..r  tlu-  rnitiM.l  Staler  Gf.\vra:n.-;it, -t:.  ..!.. 
I'l.  ii.in-i  I>\    '.••:i,aii<i  d«-ijii«'l  a**  a  >|n'eiru'      ,  •.. 

t.-r    :;i.-  cu  f  III    \('i;niljia    ra«i.!ii-.  or    I  u*  ,      •   ,  ^         „. 

••  I  havr  known  l>i:.    I  irxi  n's  '1  ,-  Ji,    ;. 


iM'  in  tlio  ^\I..ii.l. 


l..il.  1  t.i  i-.li.M-  t!.-  |..iti-.Mit   Jnini.-.liaf.iv-  »"V^!  nhaMo  :.n.l  va'.inl.!. 

J...,  ....  ;./  ..•>  /.;,  ,.■■..;•'.•:  ..ii.l  ill!. I-  tin.  u-.-  <r  •■;'U''»  i*"'i  mn-iii-  «ii-»  a^- 

f',.'   I    11 '••  r  (  i"-..!!.!'-'!    i:i    mmiii    ••■  i-   !••   four  

I.  •..-...;;././..•■•,/'■'..•.,...■..••.  /'/.    ////'/.///.Mii'u  h  ••  llavi-.L' ti-^'- !   Tm:.  Tfi:xi.i:'>   T.      f:     '.  ... 

til  l.'i.- .!- iu-.lii  a  .•!  .it.;ii«.!i.i«iit('f  till  '.ultir-  ^.,.,.,r    /'..,V. ,  .-f'   S.-ir.-i-Jt   )'...'.:..«.■.:..•■ 

•  ••-.«i-!    \.r.i't    ■  .•\;ii-.-»  .1.  lain!   in   :iim";".i'  iu-iaiiii-i  r«!-   im":!.!  ...  .!     . 

V.I  ■  t.i:-.   V..-M-.  ■  t.i  ;.i-i.  .;!   ..iilr-tin.;  uilh   Nr!iral-Ni.      iM.- 

•  •    n.  .iDJlN.soN,  M.  I>.  t'.-mil  s:.  W/A.w/  . /-.v/ir/o/M.,  :u  i  .■■„:..:  .;    .•.• 

I  sv.iiM.n  \M.  h.'v  >,  1-1. 1.  t.^  j.r.;.-r:.tMr- havi- elaint.Ml. 

j  J.  li.  lULI.IN'illAM,  Ik  i  •  .- 

Ml.  .1.   M.  i;    >!..i:\.  :■!•  n:any  y.  ar-^  as:  I  j.j   \V:,..,.i-  S:r.-!.  \\,'^^.  n. 

\|.:1..  ..I-      1:     l'..-t   I.,    lii!    -T   tlin  ••  yi  ar<        Tfii.  l"*.  I-^Cm. 
;.  •'•      -^•  •     ■■•    .  ..■•"•  ■•*!  r.    ..  ipl  'A  pri'.e  a:;l  ^yO"*!  ;'.;'/.■. 

•    •!'•,'■••  ''I  C'.").       P''»<t";"f*      .1        .  t 

«.  I«.*.«  ,  •  a  .  •  •  fci-w-'.  *  ••L«*,^»  '.-^.^ 


(t 


.' 


O.OO.  ••  .;.S 

.•■]:•      ■;.'...  ;.-.i:i-  ai:l  k.:.'.11  dealers  in  l>rngs  and  Mi-cli.-  ''.\;<^  ^\.^    ,; 

If  i:M:n    S-    CO.,    Sole   l^roj/rUtors, 


^w. 


/.  — 
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